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H.R  376S— PEACE,  PROSPERITY  AND 
DEMOCRACY  ACT  OF  1994 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  3,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at   10:05  a.m.,  in  room 
2172,    Rayburn    House    Office    Building,    Hon.    Lee    H.    Hamilton 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  will 
come  to  order.  First  of  all,  let  me  say  to  Mr.  Moose  and  Mr.  Atwood 
that  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  here  this  morning  and  very 
pleased  that  you  have  submitted  legislation  rewriting  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  We  have  appreciated  the  serious  consulta- 
tions that  you  have  engaged  in  with  the  Congress  on  the  draft  that 
was  submitted  in  November. 

The  official  request,  which  was  transmitted  yesterday  and  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Oilman  and  myself  as  H.R.  3765.  This  is  an  im- 
portant legislative  effort  to  further  our  national  interests.  We  face, 
of  course,  new  foreign  policy  challenges  but  we  are  using  a  cold  war 
statute  with  many  outdated,  irrelevant,  inconsistent  provisions 
that  inhibit  the  identification  of  our  priorities  in  the  conduct  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

So  I  think  there  is  broad  agreement  that  we  need  a  new  statute 
and  a  renewed  consensus  if  we  are  to  draft  legislation  that  will 
help  us  meet  the  policy  challenges  of  the  1990's  and  beyond. 

Among  the  questions  that  we  will  focus  on  is: 

Why  is  foreign  assistance  in  the  national  interest? 

Why  is  foreign  assistance  reform  needed? 

What  practical  difference  will  foreign  assistance  reform  make? 

I  want  to  remind  members  that  the  hearing  today  is  specifically 
on  the  legislation  to  rewrite  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
Levels  of  assistance  in  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  will  not 
be  sent  to  the  Hill  until  next  week.  And  they  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  hearing  with  Secretary  Christopher  that  is  now  scheduled  for 
February  24. 

I  would  note  that,  because  the  committee  requested  advance  cop- 
ies of  the  administration's  bill,  some  members  may  have  a  copy  of 
the  bill  and  other  materials  that  have  a  different  title  from  that  on 
H.R.  3765. 

(1) 


Gentlemen,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  with  us  today.  We  look 
forward  to  your  testimony.  The  Honorable  J,  Brian  Atwood  is  the 
Administrator  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development. 

And  we  are  pleased  also  to  have  the  Honorable  Richard  M. 
Moose,  who  is  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Management. 

You  want  to  go  first,  Mr.  Moose.  All  right,  sir.  That  is  fine  with 
us.  You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  M.  MOOSE,  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 

STATE  FOR  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  Moose.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of 
the  committee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  have  a  prepared  statement 
which  I  would  offer  for  the  record. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  That  statement  will  be  entered  into  the 
record  in  full. 

Mr.  Moose.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  couldn't  be  more  pleased  to  be  here  today  on 
this  occasion  and  in  front  of  you  and  your  committee  with  my  long- 
time and  excellent  friend  Brian  Atwood. 

The  legislation  before  you  today,  the  Peace,  Prosperity  and  De- 
mocracy Act,  represents  the  Clinton  administration's  initiative  to 
achieve  the  long-overdue  reform  of  which  you  have  spoken.  This  is 
an  objective,  of  course,  long  sought  by  members  of  this  committee, 
including  yourself  and  its  distinguished  ranking  minority  member. 

In  asking  to  appear  before  you  today  I  mean  to  convey  to  you 
Secretary  Christopher's  strong  personal  support  for  this  bill.  He  is 
committed  to  seeking  these  reforms  as  a  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's effort  to  open  a  new  era  in  America's  foreign  policy.  Our  goal 
is  to  make  foreign  assistance  and  other  international  cooperation 
programs  function  more  effectively  as  tools  of  U.S.  policy.  Thus,  we 
regard  this  not  just  as  a  traditional  foreign  aid  bill,  it  is  a  foreign 
policy  bill. 

We  face  as  a  nation  dramatically  changed  international  condi- 
tions and  problems  but  we  inherited,  policies  and  institutions  still 
geared  in  many  ways  to  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  cold  war. 
The  authorities  and  accounts  in  the  existing  foreign  assistance  act 
based  on  functional  types  of  aid,  for  example,  foreign  military  fi- 
nancing, ESF  and  development  assistance,  in  many  instances  are 
no  longer  appropriate  as  links  between  our  new  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives and  those  programs. 

The  new  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act  then  represents 
an  effort  not  only  to  update  and  to  rationalize  our  foreign  assist- 
ance authorities  but  also  to  place  those  authorities  in  a  framework 
that  ties  overseas  programs  to  the  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy. 
The  new  act  will  authorize  programs  across  the  full  range  of  inter- 
national activities,  but  instead  of  functional  authorities,  the  new 
act  is  organized  around  mutually  reinforcing  strategic  objectives. 

The  objectives  which  form  the  building  blocks  of  the  new  act  are 
promoting  sustainable  development,  building  democracy,  promoting 
peace,  providing  humanitarian  assistance,  promoting  growth 
through  trade  and  investment,  and  advancing  diplomacy.  These 
same  objectives  are  endorsed  by  Secretary  Christopher  as  the  basis 
for  our  policy. 


As  the  committee  shall  shortly  see,  the  administration's  function 
150  international  affairs  budget  will  be  built  also  around  these 
very  same  six  objectives.  Indeed,  they  are  inherent  in  the  overall 
title  of  this  bill.  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy,  and  they  name 
the  first  six  interior  titles  of  the  bill. 

Secretary  Christopher  led  the  process  that  shaped  the  150  budg- 
et. And  the  President  will  look  to  him  for  its  implementation.  The 
Secretary  considers  this  bill  to  be  a  central  instrument  of  our  pol- 
icy. My  presence  is  symbolic  of  that  fact,  and  the  joint  presence  of 
Brian  and  myself  is  symbolic  of  the  teamwork  with  which  this  ad- 
ministration intends  to  pursue  a  common  set  of  objectives. 

We  believe  that  these  objectives  are  widely  shared  by  Americans 
of  all  parties.  We  believe  that  they  contribute  to  the  well-being  of 
all  Americans.  And  we  invite  the  Congress  through  its  action  on 
this  bill  to  join  the  administration  in  their  pursuit. 

We  have  put  economic  competitiveness  at  the  heart  of  our  foreign 
policy  as  we  must  in  a  global  economy.  We  want  to  promote  pros- 
perity at  home  and  abroad.  Strong  and  growing  economies  that  re- 
sult from  sustained  development  mean  better  standards  of  living 
abroad  and  larger  markets  for  our  products. 

We  also  have  to  continue  our  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy. We  must  continue  efforts  to  promote  political  and  eco- 
nomic reform  in  the  newly  independent  states  of  central  and  East- 
ern Europe.  Americans  have  a  huge  stake  in  the  success  of  those 
reforms.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  forget  the  countries  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  world  that  are  struggling  to  modernize  their 
structures,  political  and  economic. 

Promoting  peace  is  essential  to  our  own  security.  Title  III  of  our 
proposed  bill  will  provide  for  multilateral  peacekeeping  and  our 
support  for  the  Middle  East  peace  process.  Chapter  1  of  Title  III 
seeks  to  consolidate  existing  accounts  for  U.S.  assistance  and  vol- 
untary peacekeeping  contributions.  The  authority  in  that  chapter  is 
part  of  a  broader  new  policy  to  enable  us  to  better  manage  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  international  peacekeeping  operations. 

A  centerpiece  of  this  new  policy  is  a  sharing  of  responsibility  be- 
tween State  and  Defense  for  managing  and  funding  peacekeeping 
operations. 

Title  IV  covers  humanitarian  assistance,  the  most  tangible  ex- 
pression of  the  values  of  the  American  people. 

Finally,  I  want  to  note  that  the  practice  of  diplomacy  is  critical 
to  our  success  in  achieving  these  goals  and  priorities.  Through  a 
network  of  over  260  overseas  posts,  the  State  Department  exercises 
leadership  and  provides  the  operational  support  necessary  to  ad- 
vance U.S.  foreign  policy  goals  by  all  overseas  agencies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  included  Title  VI,  Advancing  Diplomacy,  in  the 
new  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act  to  make  clear  that  with- 
out skillful,  well-supported  diplomacy  our  overseas  programs  are 
unlikely  to  contribute  to  the  realization  of  our  national  goals  of 
prosperity  and  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  this  bill  is  a  product  of  a  long  and 
close  consultation  between  the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress. 
The  administration  appreciates  the  efforts  that  you  and  your  staff 
have  invested  in  helping  us  draft  this  proposal.  We  take  this  effort 


seriously.  And  on  behalf  of  Secretary  Christopher,  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  to  move  this  legislation. 

Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Moose  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Secretary  Moose. 

Administrator  Atwood.  Your  statement,  likewise,  will  be  entered 
into  the  record  in  full. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  BRIAN  ATWOOD,  ADMINISTRATOR,  U.S. 
AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Atwood.  Yes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  here  witn  Dick  Moose,  a  person  that  I  have 
worked  with  over  the  years,  both  in  the  Congress  on  the  staff  side 
in  the  Senate,  and  also  during  the  Carter  administration.  Both  of 
us  have  worked  the  other  side  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  over 
the  years  and  share  some  responsibility  with,  of  course,  our  Sen- 
ators for  adding  to  the  burden  of  this  act. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  day  has  finally  arrived,  Mr.  Chairman. 
In  September  we  met  with  you  and  with  Speaker  Foley  and  Sen- 
ator Sarbanes,  and  a  number  of  others,  to  talk  about  our  plans  to 
present  a  reform  proposal  to  you.  Secretary  Christopher,  Tony  Lake 
and  I  made  a  commitment  that  we  would  try  to  work  this  tnrough 
the  executive  branch  as  soon  as  possible.  And  I  believe  we  have  ful- 
filled that  commitment. 

It's  a  very  happy  occasion  today  to  actually  see  the  bill  presented 
formally  to  you.  This  is  a  bill  that  was  the  result  of  a  lot  of  con- 
sultations, as  you  know,  with  members  and  staff  over  the  last  sev- 
eral months. 

I  testified  before  this  committee  on  May  12,  1993,  soon  after  I 
was  confirmed  as  Administrator.  I  committed  myself  to  undertak- 
ing a  series  of  reforms  at  USAID.  Today  that  after  9  months,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  reform  program  is  well  underway. 

We  have  announced  the  closure  of  21  of  our  field  missions  over- 
seas to  bring  more  focus  to  our  program.  Indeed,  we  were  spread 
much  too  thin  around  the  world.  In  some  cases,  we  have  done  this 
because  the  countries  no  longer  require  concessional  grant  assist- 
ance— in  other  cases,  because  the  recipients  have  proven  to  be  poor 
partners  of  the  United  States  in  the  development  process;  they've 
been  nonperformers. 

In  itself,  the  decision  to  reduce  countries  for  the  first  time  since 
our  aid  program  began  is  a  major  change  of  policy.  It's  an  approach 
that  I  think  is  reflected  in  this  proposed  legislation. 

We've  also  directed  an  agency- wide  reorganization  and  a  right- 
sizing  effort  that  will  simplify  and  streamline  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  We've  made  personnel  decisions  that  are 
painful,  especially  those  that  affect  the  senior  ranks  of  USAID.  We 
expect  to  reduce  overall  USAID  staff  levels  by  5.5  percent  in  the 
first  2  years  of  the  Clinton  administration. 

We  have  reorganized  USAID  in  Washington  by  eliminating  re- 
dundant layers  of  bureaucracy  and  combining  organizational  units. 
Eventually,  we  hope  to  increase  our  field  presence  while  reducing 
the  Washington  office.  A  message  that  we  received  from  the  Con- 
gress that  the  unique  capability  of  USAID  is  in  the  field. 


We've  introduced  a  systemic  reform  of  USAID's  grant  and  con- 
tract mechanisms  to  make  them  more  transparent,  efficient  and  re- 
sponsive. We  are  reengineering  our  project  design  and  implementa- 
tion procedures  to  reduce  the  time  it  takes  to  get  a  project  started. 
That  period  of  time  was  about  2  years.  We'd  Hke  to  see  it  happen 
in  6  months.  Even  despite  that  fact,  we  are  still  the  fastest  devel- 
opment agency  in  the  world,  but  it's  not  fast  enough  for  us. 

As  you  know,  we  have  established  USAID  in  its  entirety  as  a 
reinvention  lab  under  the  Vice  President's  reinvention  of  govern- 
ment progn^am.  And  we've  included  the  creation  of  an  agency-wide 
quality  counsel  to  involve  the  employees  of  USAID  in  the  process 
of  revitalizing  the  agency. 

We  have  begun  the  process  of  strengthening  the  interaction  at 
the  most  senior  levels  of  USAID  and  the  State  Department  to  im- 
prove and  speed  decisionmaking  and  encourage  cooperation  at  all 
levels.  It's  clear  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  statements  that  sustain- 
able development  and  long-term  development  are  an  essential  part 
of  our  foreign  policy.  All  of  the  recommendations  that  relate  to 
USAID  in  the  past  were  that  we  improve  this  relationship. 

We  are  trying  to  create  a  de  facto  merger  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  opposed  to  a  de  jure  one. 

We  have  established  a  systematic  program  of  consultations  with 
outside  groups  that  represent  all  segments  of  American  society  to 
help  us  reinvent  USAID  and  to  carry  out  our  mission.  These  out- 
side groups  represent  business,  labor  and  private  voluntary  organi- 
zations, among  others. 

We  have  issued  detailed  strategy  papers  for  our  program  man- 
agers on  how  to  achieve  sustainable  development.  And  we've  pre- 
sented these  strategies.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  have  a 
copy  of  these  strategy  papers.  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  these 
placed  in  the  record  if  that  would  be  possible. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  the  strategy  papers  will 
be  placed  in  the  record. 

[The  information  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Atwood.  Through  these  reforms  we  hope  to  create  a  national 
development  agency  that  will  be  more  capable  of  achieving,  meas- 
uring and  reporting  results.  We  want  to  engage  in  effective  strate- 
gic planning  at  the  global,  regional  and  country  level.  We  want  to 
focus  on  a  small  set  of  interrelated  goals  and  apply  resources  and 
methods  that  fit  the  specific  situation  we  find  in  country,  the  re- 
sources and  methods  that  are  the  most  likely  to  help  us  meet  each 
of  our  four  goals  that  we  established  under  sustainable  develop- 
ment. 

We  want  to  coordinate  more  effectively  with  other  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  with  other  donors  to  implement  our  strategic 
plans.  We  want  to  place  a  premium  on  the  participation  of  people 
in  the  development  process  as  the  primary  way  to  achieve  sustain- 
ability.  And  we  want  to  work  more  effectively  in  transition  situa- 
tions to  help  the  international  community  fill  the  gap  between  con- 
flict resolution  and  long-term  development.  That  is  why  we  have 
created  at  USAID  an  office  of  transitions  initiatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  9  months,  we  are  well  on  our  way  to  creat- 
ing the  organizational  structures  and  the  systems  we  will  need  to 
create  such  an  agency.  But  we  lack  one  essential  ingredient,  a  new 


partnership  with  the  Congress.  The  legislation  before  you  is  abso- 
lutely essential  if  we  are  to  complete  the  reform  of  our  foreign  as- 
sistance programs. 

I  believe  the  bill  reflects  a  bipartisan  consensus  in  favor  of  re- 
form, a  consensus  that  has  grown  out  of  earlier  efforts  such  as  the 
Hamilton-Gilman  Report  in  1989,  and  the  bill  submitted  by  the 
Bush  administration  that  was  passed  separately  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  It  is  a  charter  that  we  present  to  you  today,  valid  not 
just  for  today's  contingencies  but  for  the  future  as  well.  The  bill  is 
a  broad  framework  wherein  this  administration  and  future  admin- 
istrations alike  should  be  able  to  pursue  their  specific  policies. 

It  reflects  the  recommendations  of  the  national  performance  re- 
view by  emphasizing  results  as  opposed  to  resource  inputs.  And 
this  was  a  point  that  was  made  by  the  Hamilton-Gilman  Report  as 
well;  it  said  that  the  current  system  of  accountability  focuses  "on 
anticipating  how  assistance  will  be  used  rather  than  on  how  effec- 
tive it  is." 

The  broad  accounts  of  this  bill  will  encourage  both  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  to  think  more  strategically.  It  will  man- 
date better  coordination  by  its  very  structure. 

For  example,  under  Title  I,  Sustainable  Development,  we  will 
have  to  weigh  the  resource  implications  of  pursuing  a  global  objec- 
tive such  as  the  environment  through  bilateral  or  multilateral  pro- 
grams. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  legislation  will  enable  us  to 
make  a  more  effective  case  to  the  American  people  that  our  foreign 
assistance  programs  are  in  their  interests.  We  are  pursuing  goals 
with  our  foreign  assistance  programs  that  relate  directly  to  those 
domestic  interests.  The  broad  categories  and  subcategories  of  this 
bill  will  better  enable  us  to  explain  that  foreign  assistance  helps 
create  jobs  by  expanding  markets  and  promoting  U.S.  exports.  It 
helps  us  achieve  environmental  security  against  such  threats  as 
global  warming.  It  helps  us  counter  terrorism  and  narcotics  and 
international  crime,  all  of  which  impact  on  the  American  people.  It 
helps  us  battle  diseases  that  know  no  borders,  such  as  polio  and 
AIDS.  And  it  will  enable  us  to  help  stabilize  the  population  growth 
that  is  sapping  nations  of  their  growth  potential  and  is  forcing  peo- 
ple to  migrate  to  find  a  better  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  original  1961  act.  I  now 
ask  you  to  look  at  the  act  as  it  has  evolved  over  the  years;  it  is 
a  little  shopworn,  I  would  suggest.  I  would  also  suggest  that  this 
act,  in  its  current  form,  has  made  legal  advisors  in  the  executive 
branch  as  important  as  policymakers.  It  has  seriously  complicated 
Congress'  oversight  role  because,  as  you  have  suggested  in  the 
Hamilton-Gilman  Report,  the  system  of  accountability  looks  exclu- 
sively at  the  amount  of  resources  we're  spending  as  opposed  to  the 
results  we  achieve. 

It  has  often  rendered  us,  the  remaining  superpower,  incapable  of 
rapid  response.  It  has  forced  us  to  think  very  narrowly  about  fund- 
ing sources  rather  than  helping  to  think  and  act  strategically.  And 
it  has  convinced  too  many  of  our  people  for  too  long  that  our  for- 
eign aid  program  is  nothing  more  than  international  welfare,  wel- 
fare that  serves  the  interests  of  others  rather  than  our  own. 


I  think  we  can  fix  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  seize  this  moment. 
You  saw  the  need  in  1989.  It  is  even  more  acute  today.  I  hope  that 
today's  hearing  will  begin  a  bipartisan  process  that  will  produce  a 
statute  that  will  serve  the  Executive,  the  Congress,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  years  to  come. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Atwood  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

ACCOUNTABILITY 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Atwood. 

We  will  begin  with  questions  from  members  now.  Let  me  start 
off  with  the  general  topic  of  accountability.  As  I  look  at  the  various 
titles  of  the  Dill,  I  gather  Title  I,  Sustainable  Development,  that's 
really  USAID's  responsibility;  right? 

Mr.  Atwood.  For  the  most  part,  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  And  you  can  go  through  the  other  titles  for 
the  most  part.  Promoting  peace  is  Title  HI.  That  would  be  largely 
State  Department,  I  presume.  Title  IV,  Providing  Humanitarian 
Assistance,  would  be  largely  USAID.  And  so  forth. 

But  the  one  I  wanted  to  focus  on  was  Title  II.  Who  is  responsible 
for  Title  II  in  terms  of  accountability,  the  building  democracy  title? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  understand  the  importance  of 
that  question.  We  are  in  the  process  now  of  creating  an  interagency 
committee  to  look  at  democracy  programs.  We,  of  course,  have 
made  democracy  an  essential  ingredient  of  our  foreign  policy,  as 
did  the  previous  administration. 

The  inter-agency  committee  that  is  envisioned  would  be  chaired 
by  the  State  Department.  Programs  under  Title  II  are  designed  for 
transitional  situations  or  for  situations  wherein  we  wish  to  be  sup- 
porting a  democratic  movement  even  in  a  closed  society. 

It  is  very,  very  important  that  we  have  the  flexibility  that  is  indi- 
cated under  Title  II  to  move  in  that  direction.  The  State  Depart- 
ment will  take  the  lead  but  we,  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, will  be  on  that  interagency  committee.  And  we  will  be  bet- 
ter able  to  coordinate  what  we  do  under  Title  II  with  the  long-term 
development  needs  that  we  have  under  Title  I. 

Democracy  is  an  important  aspect  of  our  sustainable  develop- 
ment goals.  But  those  are  long-term  goals.  There  may  be  situations 
such  as,  in  countries  like  Venezuela  where  democracy  is  threat- 
ened, and  where  we  don't  have  a  sustainable  development  USAID 
mission  where  we  wish  to  undertake  some  support  of  democracy. 
That  would  be  done  under  Title  II. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Well,  we  are  very  concerned  about  account- 
ability, what  agency  or  department  has  responsibility.  We  saw 
some  ambiguity  on  Title  II.  We  may  want  to  look  at  that  a  little 
more  closelv  now. 

Will  USAID  be  responsible  for  the  SEED  program  in  the  Free- 
dom Support  Act,  for  example? 

Mr.  Atwood.  What  we  have  done  under  those  two  acts  is  to  in- 
corporate them  in  this  proposal  because  they  were  very  recently 
adopted  by  the  Congress. 

As  you  recall,  under  both  of  those  acts,  the  coordinator  for  assist- 
ance for  Central  Europe  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  NIS  was  es- 
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tablished  in  the  State  Department.  That  means  that  the  inter- 
agency coordination  occurs  at  the  State  Department  level.  USAID 
has  approximately  60  percent  of  the  programs  that  are  undertaken 
under  those  two  acts.  And  we,  of  course,  make  sure,  with  respect 
to  policy  goals,  that  our  actions  are  consistent  with  those  set  by  the 
coordinator  at  the  State  Department. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  USAID  would  have  the  responsibility  for 
implementation  and  management  of  both  the  SEED  and  the  Free- 
dom Support  Act;  is  that? 

Mr.  Atwood.  About  60  percent  of  the  resources  under  that  act 
come  to  USAID  for  project  implementation. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  If  you  look  at  the  general  provisions  under 
Title  VIII,  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
are  spelled  out  in  some  detail.  But  when  it  gets  to  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  it  is  not  very  specific. 

Why  is  USAID's  role  not  more  specifically  defined  there? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  all  of  the  authorities 
under  the  act  that  we've  requested  are  Presidential  authorities. 
They  would  be  delegated  by  the  President.  It  is  clear  that  the  Sus- 
tainable Development  and  Disaster  Assistance  authorities  of  the 
act  would  come  to  USAID,  as  is  currently  the  system. 

We  would  be  prepared,  obviously,  as  we  prepare  the  Executive 
orders  that  would  delegate  these  authorities,  to  consult  with  you, 
and  would  hopefully  do  that  in  a  timely  way  prior  to  the  markup 
so  that  you  would  understand  exactly  how  we  would  expect  to  dele- 
gate authorities  under  this  act. 

"notwithstanding"  provisions 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK.  Then,  finally,  let  me  just  say  before  I 
go  to  Mr.  Bereuter,  who  I  think  was  the  first  minority  member 
here,  you  talked  about  the  problems  of  legal  advisors  and  how  they 
can  mess  up  the  implementation  of  the  act.  That's  an  outrageous 
assault  on  lawyers  but  we'll  take  it  anyway.  But  you've  got  a  lot 
of  "notwithstanding"  provisions  in  there,  33  of  them  to  be  exact. 
And  my  experience  is  that  "notwithstanding"  provisions  are  an 
open  invitation  for  the  lawyers  to  go  to  work. 

So  maybe  we  need  to  work  a  little  bit  on  the  "notwithstanding" 
provisions,  don't  you  think?  I  mean,  I  understand  you  want  flexibil- 
ity and  you've  got  to  clear  the  decks  so  far  as  the  legal  authorities 
are  concerned,  but  when  you  have  that  many  "notwithstanding" 
provisions  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  complicating  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  act. 

Why  don't  you  just  draft  the  provisions  in  such  a  way  that  you 
don't  need  the  "notwithstanding"  provisions? 

Mr.  Moose.  Well,  if  I  may  attempt  to  respond  to  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  vou're  a  better  lawyer  than  I 
am.  In  a  sense,  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  phrase  appears  as  fre- 
quently as  it  does  is  illustrated  by  the  size  of  this  volume  over 
^ere. 

The  body  of  law  has  become  so  complex  that  it  is  very  difficult 
for  one  to  dip  one's  stick  into  this  without  coming  across  something 
that  lies  in  the  corpus  of  it  which  is  going  to  fun  afoul  of  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  a  new  provision. 


We  feel  that  in  drafting  this  act  we  are  trying  to  establish  some 
now,  some  greater  flexibility  to  enable  the  executive  branch  to  re- 
spond in  new  and  uncertain  situations.  We  have  not  invoked  this 
clause  in  a  specific  effort  to  avoid  oversight  or  to  escape  respon- 
sibility. Indeed,  we  have  added  very  few  "notwithstandings"  that 
were  not  already  in  the  law. 

It's  just  that  when  you  attempt,  as  we  have,  as  the  drafters  of 
the  act  did,  to  pull  as  many  things  together  in  a  new  framework 
one  discovers  that  there  are  a  lot  of  "notwithstandings"  already  in 
there.  And  it  kind  of  looks  like  we've  laid  them  all  end  to  end.  But 
in  fact,  I  believe  we've  only  added  two  of  them.  One  has  to  do  with 
countries  in  transition  and  the  other  probably  has  to  do  with  peace- 
keeping. 

So,  in  fact,  there  are  very  few  new  ones.  There  were  a  lot  of  them 
in  there  already.  They  just  stick  out  in  this  bill. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Well,  I  can  understand  when  you  are  deal- 
ing with  that  1961  act  why  you  would  be  forced  to  the  "notwith- 
standing" approach  on  a  number  of  occasions.  Here  we  are  drafting 
a  clean  bill.  And  it  would  seem  to  me  we  would  try  to  reduce  them. 

I  just  want  to  alert  you  to  the  fact  that  we  have  our  eye  on  these 
"notwithstanding"  clauses  and  we  want  to  work  with  you  to  mini- 
mize them. 

My  general  impression  is  that  these  "notwithstanding"  clauses 
invite  what  you  don't  want,  and  that's  micromanagement  of  the 
program.  And  the  fewer  we  have  of  them  the  better.  Although,  the 
reasons  for  them,  as  you  have  very  stated,  are  obvious  to  us.  But 
as  we  work  through  the  act  we  are  going  to  keep  our  eye  on  these 
as  well  as  some  other  things. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  from  Mr.  Manzullo  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Without  objection. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Manzullo  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Bereuter.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  member  and  all  members  be  allowed  to  submit  written 
questions  to  the  State  Department  and  USAID  as  a  part  of  these 
hearings. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection. 

DEVELOPMENT  FUND  FOR  AFRICA 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  I  am  hav- 
ing some  difficulty  getting  through  the  draft  of  the  legislation,  it 
is  so  voluminous.  But  I  appreciate  the  work  that  you  have  done. 

I  am  particularly  noticing  chapter  2  of  Title  I  which  provides  pol- 
icy statements  on  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa.  This  was  an 
initiative  by  Mr.  Wolpe,  a  former  member  of  this  committee,  with 
broad  bipartisan  support.  It  was  a  way  of  assuring  that  Africa  was 
not  neglected,  as  it  has  been  routinely,  even  by  well-meaning  ad- 
ministrations, in  the  distribution  of  funds,  especially  when  funds 
were  earmarked  for  other  countries  in  other  regions  of  the  world. 
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And  I  note  with  regret,  unless  I  have  missed  it,  that  there  is  no 
specific  dollar  authorization  for  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa  in 
your  proposal.  I  understand  that  you  are  trying  to  avoid  earmarks 
but  yet  there  are  earmarks  for  some  countries  that  survive.  And  I 
just  wanted  you  to  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  committed  to  main- 
taining an  earmark  for  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa  because 
I  know  it  will  be  neglected  by  this  and  future  administrations  no 
matter  how  well  meaning  unless  we  specifically  earmark  a  given 
amount  of  money  for  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa. 

That  is  the  history.  And  as  long  as  funds  are  earmarked  for  some 
countries  in  some  regions  there  is  going  to  be  an  earmark  for  the 
Development  Fund  for  Africa.  I  am  committed  to  working  with  the 
Black  Caucus  on  a  bipartisan  basis  and  with  anybody  else  to  as- 
sure that  that  comes  about. 

I  wanted  to  lay  that  on  the  record.  I  have  communicated  that  to 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  member  and  everyone  else.  You  may 
as  well  help  us  with  your  best  effort  to  put  that  earmark  in  here 
because  it  is  going  to  be  here.  I  hope  that  is  clear  as  a  statement 
on  my  part,.  You  can  take  that  into  account  if  you  care  to. 

The  second  thing  I  wanted  to  focus  on  and  to  compliment  you  is 
that  I  think  that  tne  basic  thrust  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
100,  which  was  introduced  by  myself  and  Mr.  Hall  from  the  Hun- 
ger Committee  vantage  point  and  now  has  160  cosponsors,  has 
found  its  way  into  your  draft  in  a  very  substantial  fashion.  And  I 
commend  and  thank  you  for  that  effort. 

The  central  priority  statement  is  there.  There  are  no  proposed 
funding  levels  for  it  at  this  point  that  we  can  react  to.  I  assume 
it  assumes  annual  authorization  and  appropriation  actions  in  var- 
ious categories  to  implement  those  objectives.  And  one  of  the  ques- 
tions I  would  have  is  related  to  a  part  of  that  resolution  which 
reads,  "Whatever  agency  is  primarily  responsible  for  administering 
assistance  should  be  insulated  from  the  short-term 
nondevelopmental  interests."  Yet  section  8104  of  the  proposal 
makes  USAID  "subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State." 

So  my  question  is,  what  is  to  prevent  the  development  programs 
in  this  proposal,  particularly  those  in  Title  I,  from  being  distorted 
and  becoming  ineffective  because  of  more  short-term  pressure  on 
USAID? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Bereuter 

Mr.  Johnston.  Would  the  gentleman  just  yield? 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  would  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  the  chairman  of  the  Africa  Subcommittee. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  PENNY-KASICH  BILL  ON  THE  AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT 

FUND 

Mr.  Johnston.  Would  you  tell  us  what  the  Penny-Kasich  bill 
that  is  coming  up  this  afternoon  would  do  to  USAID  and  to  the  De- 
velopment Fund  for  Africa? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Yes,  I  would  indeed  be  happy  to  comment  on  that. 
Let  me  just  say  that  with  respect  to  the  Development  Fund  for  Af- 
rica that  our  commitment  to  Africa  remains  as  strong  as  it  has.  Af- 
rica is  the  only  region  in  the  bill  that  is  specifically  recognized  in 
Title  I. 
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Of  course,  Title  I,  Sustainable  Development,  does  not  authorize 
specific  amounts  for  any  region.  We  do  understand  and  respect  the 
position  that  you  take.  It  so  happens  that  it's  fully  consistent  with 
this  administration's  approach  to  Africa.  What  we  are  tiying  to  do, 
of  course,  is  to  create  a  charter  that  would  be  used  for  fiiture  gen- 
erations, future  administrations  as  well. 

I  just  returned  from  southern  Africa  myself  where  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  Botswana  and  speak  at  the  Southern  Africa  De- 
velopment Community  (SADC)  Conference.  I  went  to  Mozambique, 
which  is  an  interesting  country  because  of  the  story  it  tells  that  re- 
lates to  this  particular  bill.  And  I  went  to  South  Africa  as  well, 
where  there  is  a  very  exciting  transition  taking  place. 

Our  commitment  will  be  reflected  in  the  budget  request  that  the 
administration  makes.  And  you  will  see  that  request  next  week. 
And  I  think  you  will  see  that  we  are  maintaining  our  support  for 
Africa. 

With  respect  to  the  question  you  asked  about  how  are  we  assured 
that  this  bill  will  protect  sustainable  development  so  that  it  is  not 
politicized  or  used  for  short-term  interests,  we  heard  the  message 
from  Congress  loud  and  clear  in  consultations  that  we  went 
through  on  that  issue.  And  we  have  fenced  off  Title  I  from  the 
other  titles.  It  has  to  be  used  for  sustainable  development.  Monies 
from  that  title  cannot  be  transferred  to  other  objectives.  So  I  be- 
lieve that  accomplishes  the  purpose. 

With  respect  to  the  fact  that  the  USAID  Administrator  reports 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  under  this  bill,  this  is  what  has  occurred 
over  the  years.  There  have  been  efforts  to  give  more  independence 
to  the  USAID  Administrator.  It's  very  unrealistic.  It  seems  to  me 
the  Secretary  of  State  needs  an  advisor  on  development  issues.  De- 
velopment has  become  all  that  much  more  important  to  foreign  pol- 
icy. And  it  is  unrealistic  to  think  that  the  USAID  Administrator  is 
somehow  an  entity  independent  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

So  I  believe  that  this  bill  reflects  reality  and  is  appropriate. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you.  If  you  fenced  it  off  as  you  indicate, 
I  think  that  is  an  important  reassurance. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  I  don't  know  if  you  want  to  answer  the  question 
on  Penny-Kasich.  Maybe  you  ought  to  wait  until  Mr.  Johnston  re- 
turns. 

Mr.  Atwood.  All  right,  I  will. 

BUILDING  SUPPORT  FOR  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  My  first  instinct  is  that  we  are  in  some  bit  of 
trouble  here  now  that  the  cold  war  is  over.  That  for  50  years  we 
sold  the  foreign  assistance  program  as  an  attempt  to  stop  Soviet 
expansion.  With  the  break-up  of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  makes  it  hard- 
er to  market  foreign  involvement  and  to  continue  our  role  in  inter- 
national relations. 

Having  just  finished  Richard  Reeves'  book  on  President  Kennedy, 
though,  he  had  the  same  problem  in  the  midst  of  the  hottest  part 
of  the  cold  war.  He  kept  trying  to  find  new  titles  for  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  to  try  to  build  more  support. 


It  seems  to  me  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  do  that  over  the  long 
haul  is  if  we  convince  the  American  people  that  there  is  some  util- 
ity to  what  we  are  doing.  I  was  of  age  when  "The  Ugly  American" 
came  out  and  believe  that  image  still  hangs  over  us  as  a  cloud  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  However,  we  are  much  more  effective 
than  we  were  then. 

I  think  we  need  to  focus  in  a  couple  of  areas.  One  is  capital 
projects.  I  realize  this  area  has  been  resisted  by  a  lot  of  people  in 
foreign  assistance.  But  the  area  where  we  get  into  trouble  with  for- 
eign assistance,  for  example,  DEA  had  a  drug  program  in  Bolivia, 
and  were  provided  funds  through  DEA,  not  through  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  to  buy  Jeeps  so  they  could  go  out  to  the  country- 
side. DEA  ended  up  using  American  taxpayers  dollars  to  buy  Isuzu 
jeeps.  It  is  this  example  which  comes  back  to  haunt  us. 

In  countries  where  we  have  significant  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams, Egypt  a  case  in  point,  American  companies  compete  with 
Japanese  companies  that  have  then  direct  assistance  for  that  par- 
ticular sale.  So  the  American  dollars  go  in,  the  American  compa- 
nies come  in  and  they  find  that  they  are  competing  project  to 
project  and  the  general  assistance  does  not  weigh  in. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  make  sure  that, 
one,  we  use  this  to  help  the  countries  that  need  help  but,  also,  to 
help  Americans  be  more  competitive  overseas.  And  that  will  con- 
vince at  least  one  portion  of  America  that  there  is  a  real  benefit 
to  us.  And  not  to  equate  ourselves  to  the  post-colonial  era;  but  if 
you  go  back  to  the  countries  that  had  Spanish,  French,  you  know, 
what  have  you  colonial  presences,  they  end  up  buying  those  prod- 
ucts. Our  foreign  assistance  does  lead  to  the  purchase  of  American 
goods  and  services,  therefore  we  ought  to  make  that  a  primary 
focus  when  we  consider  foreign  assistance  legislation  this  year. 

The  one  place  where  I  think  you  have  not  given  sufficient  empha- 
sis is,  frankly,  on  microenterprises.  The  President  has  strong  com- 
mitment to  this  issue.  We  have  had  some  GO  Members  of  Congress 
write  on  this  issue  to  the  President.  This  is  an  area  where  we  can 
work  best  through  private,  nonvoluntary,  private  voluntary  organi- 
zations and  through  existing  agencies  to  help  small  people,  people 
who  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder  pull  themselves  up. 

And  I  know  it  is  difficult  to  focus  on,  you  know,  $100  loans  rath- 
er than  $10,000  or  $1  million  projects,  but  I  think  the  long-term 
political  payoff  in  this  country  and  around  the  world  is  significant 
in  those  two  areas. 

And  I  would  like  you  to  respond  to  those  and  then  I  will  have 
some  follow-up. 

MICROENTERPRISE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Atwood.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Gejdenson.  I  know  you 
have  been  a  leader  in  both  of  these  areas  on  Capitol  Hill.  And  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  with  respect  to  microenterprise,  we  couldn't 
agree  with  you  more.  You  mentioned  that  the  President  is  fully 
committed  on  this.  So  are  we. 

We  are  announcing  a  new  initiative  on  microenterprise.  We  are 
already  conducting  microenterprise  programs  around  the  world.  I 
just  visited  the  Women's  Finance  House  in  Botswana  and  visited 
a  woman,  who  was  living  at  a  subsistence  level,  who  took  a  small 
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loan  of  about  $300  and  bought  a  couple  of  sewing  machines  and 
has  a  thriving  business  now. 

I  suggested  to  the  woman  that  one  day  we  will  see  her  name  on 
the  front  of  a  department  store  in  downtown  Botswana.  That  is  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  program  that  we  want  to  support  as  part  of  a 
broad-based  economic  growth  strategy. 

But  what  we  are  doing  under  this  new  initiative  that  we  are  tak- 
ing at  USAID  is  to  create  an  office  in  our  global  bureau  that  will 
provide  matching  grants  for  PVO's  and  microenterprise  work.  It 
will  offer  guarantees  for  micro  and  small  enterprises.  It  will  sup- 
port and  disseminate  information.  It  will  create  funds  for  startup 
activities  to  encourage  our  field  missions  to  undertake  these  inno- 
vative programs  that  involve  some  risks. 

Microenterprise  work  is  not  something  that  has  been  mainstream 
in  the  agency.  We  are  going  to  make  it  mainstream,  I  can  assure 
you. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  policy  language  of  this  bill  as  the  essential 
ingredient  in  our  broad-based  economic  growth  strategy. 

So  I  can  assure  you  that  we  fully  support  the  microenterprise  as- 
pect. 

With  respect  to  capital  projects,  we  believe  that  capital  projects 
that  are  developmentally  sound  are  essential.  And  I  have  just  vis- 
ited some  in  Mozambique,  where  the  reconstruction  of  that  country 
is  important  if  we  are  going  to  achieve  sustainable  development. 

The  bill  does  provide  a  number  of  credit  and  related  authorities 
for  us  to  work  in  the  informal  sector  to  provide  access  to  credit.  It 
provides  authorities  to  help  establish  the  framework  for  capital 
markets,  banking  systems  and  a  vibrant  private  sector. 

But  let  me  just  say  that  with  respect  to  Title  I,  Sustainable  De- 
velopment, it  will  be  difficult,  given  the  funding  levels  we  have 
there  to  be  encouraging  the  large  kinds  of  projects  that  you  do  see 
under  some  other  titles  of  this  bill,  for  example,  the  funding  that 
we  provide  to  Egypt.  We  are  able  to  compete,  as  you  suggest,  with 
the  Japanese  in  these  larger  projects.  That  is  very  much  a  part  of 
the  administration's  approach.  But  we  don't  want  to  be  taking 
large  amounts  of  money  out  of  Sustainable  Development  for  the 
poorer  countries  of  the  world  because  that  would  simply  rob  them 
of  the  economic  growth  they  need  so  that  our  businesses  and  theirs 
are  in  a  win/win  proposition. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  capital  projects.  We  just  think  that  the 
Eximbank,  OPIC  and  Trade  Development  Agency  and  others  have 
a  larger  role  to  play.  USAID  wants  to  play  the  role  of  creating  a 
demand  for  American  exports.  That  means  encouraging  economic 
growth  on  the  ground. 

ENCOURAGING  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Not  to  simply  applaud  the  work  of  TDA  and  a 
lot  of  good  agencies  you  mentioned,  but  TDA  was  just  in  my  dis- 
trict with  a  project  to  get  American-made  jet  engines  put  on  Rus- 
sian aircraft  that  has  the  potential  of  bringing  in  $1  billion  worth 
of  sales  to  this  country  to-  a  Connecticut  company  and  another  com- 
pany. That  means  25,000  new  American  jobs  will  result  from  this 
type  of  assistance.  So  those  are  the  places  we  can  make  a  major 
aifference. 
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I  led  a  trade  mission  a  year  ago  to  a  country,  I  think  that  all  of 
us  need  to  get  into  the  business  of  connecting  American  industry 
with  opportunities  overseas  to  reinforce  America's  understanding 
that  our  continued  participation  in  the  world,  even  with  the  end  of 
the  Soviet  empire,  is  a  necessity  from  a  political  point  of  view  but 
also  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  It  is  the  key  to  our  economic 
future.  And  if  we  try  to  withdraw  to  our  own  borders  it  will  be  at 
our  own  economic  damage. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  just  one  final  comment  on  that.  I 
agree  with  you  entirely.  We  have  to  be  very  understanding  of  the 
need  to  encourage  economic  growth,  particularly  in  the  developing 
world.  That's  where  the  opportunities  have  come  for  American  ex- 
ports in  recent  years,  an  increase  of  about  $20  billion  a  year  in 
American  exports  to  the  developing  world.  So  we  have  had  a  major 
responsibility  in  encouraging  that  growth. 

However,  one  caveat.  If  we  encourage  countries  to  accept  mixed 
credits  with  ties  to  capital  projects  that  are  not  developmentally 
sound,  we  could  endanger  that  economic  growth  and  that,  in  the 
long  run,  would  not  be  in  the  interests  of  American  business. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  In  either  country,  without  any  question. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  these  issues,  particularly 
the  microenterprise  issue  and  the  capital  projects.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

MISSION  CLOSURES 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  certainly  would  like  to  offer  my  personal  welcome  to  Mr.  At- 
wood for  taking  on  such  a  formidable  task  and  heading  up  an  agen- 
cy that  over  the  years  has  been  rife  with  criticism,  administratively 
and  policy-wise.  It  always  seems  that  USAJD  is  doing  one  thing 
and  our  economic  and  agricultural  policies  go  another  way.  Our  for- 
eign policies  also  do  not  seem  to  coincide  with  some  of  the  things 
that  USAID  has  done  over  the  years. 

One  of  the  concerns  that  I  raise,  Mr.  Atwood,  and  maybe  you 
could  address,  it  concerns  the  mission  closures.  There  is  always 
that  apparent  fear  that  when  you  close  the  missions  that  means 
goodbye;  You  are  not  going  to  see  a  U.S.  presence  giving  the  kind 
of  assistance  that  these  countries  really  need,  whether  on  a  re- 
gional or  single  country  basis.  My  understanding  is  that  by  closing 
several  of  these  missions  that  the  responsibility  shifts  here  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  that  this  will  not  take  away  any  kind  of 
sensitivity  and  concern  as  far  as  USAID's  mission  toward  the  needs 
of  these  different  countries. 

I  just  wanted  to  ask  you  what  your  feeling  is  on  this  issue.  Sev- 
eral of  the  leaders  of  tne  different  countries  in  the  South  Pacific, 
that  I  visited,  have  expressed  that  very  concern.  By  closing  the 
missions  in  the  region,  are  like  saying  that  we  are  not  concerned 
with  these  countries? 

The  point  I  make  here  is  that  it  always  seems  that  when  the  big 
boys  play,  they  get  to  keep  almost  everything.  And  when  we  ad- 
dress these  small  countries,  we  do  not  seem  to  pay  much  attention 
to  these  regions  that  do  not  get  the  attention  of  the  media,  as  veil 
as  our  policymakers.  So  if  I  could  ask  for  your  response  on  that 
issue? 
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I  have  additional  questions  that  I  would  submit  for  the  record. i 

Mr.  Atwood.  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

This  has  been  a  difficult  process,  obviously — the  first  time  in  the 
post-cold  war  period  when  we  have  actually  closed  missions.  It 
sends  a  lot  of  signals.  People  care  a  great  deal  about  why  it  is  we 
have  chosen  to  do  this.  It  is  not  just  budget  considerations.  There 
is  a  desire  that  has  been  reflected  in  this  Congress  for  a  long  time 
that  we  bring  better  focus  to  our  programs. 

Clearly,  the  Agency  for  International  Development  was  spread 
much  too  thinly  over  the  world,  especially  given  that  we  had  to  ab- 
sorb the  NIS  and  Eastern  Europe  without  any  additional  resources 
for  personnel,  et  cetera.  That  is  the  key  issue  nere. 

There  were  three  types  of  countries  that  we  moved  out  of.  One 
was  countries  that  we  could  graduate  and  pat  them  on  the  back 
and  say  they  have  achieved  per  capita  income  levels  and  GNP 
growth  that  now  make  them  creditworthy — they  are  eligible  for 
loans  and  credits  so  that  they  can  continue  the  development  proc- 
ess. We  would  work  with  them  through  the  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks  to  assure  that  that  progress  continues. 

The  second  category  were  countries  that  were  nonperformers  be- 
cause they  were  not  allowing  their  own  people  to  participate  in  the 
process,  they  were  abusing  human  rights,  they  were  not  interested 
in  democracy,  and  their  per  capita  income  levels  were  falling.  And 
we  didn't  feel  we  had  a  chance  to  develop  the  kind  of  partnership 
that  would  allow  us  to  be  effective. 

The  third  category  were  small  countries  which  were  very  expen- 
sive to  operate  in,  where  we  felt  we  could  continue  some  programs 
on  a  regional  level.  And  some  of  these  countries  fall  in  the  South 
Pacific,  an  area  of  the  world  that  you  are  interested  in.  We  believe 
that  we  will  be  able  to  continue  some  programs  in  that  region  to 
demonstrate  our  interest  in  the  region. 

But  these  places  were  extremely  difficult  and  very  expensive  to 
operate  in.  But  we  think  we  can  operate  out  of  regional  bases.  In 
particularly,  we  are  looking  at  the  Philippines  as  a  place  where  we 
could  operate  from,  where  we  have  a  very  large  mission. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Johnston. 

DEVELOPMENT  FUND  FOR  AFRICA 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  apologize  for  not  hearing  all  of  your  answer  to 
Mr.  Bereuter's  question,  particularly  concerning  the  Development 
Fund  for  Africa.  But  knowing  the  history  of  both  of  you.  Secretary 
Moose,  who  under  the  Carter  administration  helped  put  Africa  on 
the  diplomatic  map — it  fell  off  for  12  years — and  Mr,  Atwood  with 
the  tremendous  work  that  the  National  Democratic  Institute  has 
done  in  Africa,  I  have  to  admit  I  am  very  disappointed  that  the 
DFA  was  not  included  in  there,  particularly  when  other  geographic 
areas  have  been  earmarked. 

Let  me  go  to  Penny-Kasich.  That  is  coming  up  this  afternoon  and 
has  rather  draconian  cuts.  And  to  be  very  frank  with  you,  the 
WHIP  organization  does  not  know  if  it  will  pass. 

What  will  Penny-Kasich  do  to  Africa? 


iThe  questions  referred  to  appear  in  the  appendix 
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Mr.  Atwood.  It  would  be  devastating  for  Africa,  Mr.  Johnston. 
I  said  to  Mr.  Bereuter,  and  I'll  repeat  it,  not  that  we  share  your 
interest  in  Africa.  The  budget  request  the  President  will  make  will 
reflect  that. 

I  think  I  recently  followed  you  in  Africa.  I  just  returned  yester- 
day from  South  Africa.  We  want  to 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  did  not  see  you  in  Angola. 

Mr.  Atwood.  I  was  in  Mozambique.  There  is  a  slightly  different 
situation.  A  little  safer. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Yes,  I  know  you  were. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Atwood.  So  our  commitment  remains  the  same. 

You  mentioned  that  there  are  regions  that  are  specified;  those 
are  in  different  titles.  We  have  not  isolated  or  specified  any  ear- 
mark for  a  region  in  the  Sustainable  Development  title,  altnough 
we  have  specifically  put  policy  language  in  about  the  Development 
Fund  for  Africa.  So  that,  I  think,  does  reflect  our  interest  in  Africa, 

It  is  simply  the  philosophy  of  our  bill.  We  want  to  be  able  to  un- 
dertake strategic,  integrated  sustainable  development  efforts. 
There  is  no  indication  of  any  lack  of  interest  in  Africa. 

The  Penny-Kasich  approach,  by  the  way,  that  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  slapped  together  at  the  last  minute,  because  there  is  a 
reference  to  some  population  fund  for  Africa  in  the  Penny-Kasich 
bill,  a  reduction  of  $200  million.  It  is  quite  clear  that  this  was  put 
together  rather  hastily  and  at  the  last  minute. 

We  do  not  have  anything  called  the  population  fund  for  Africa. 
As  you  know,  we  have  a  Development  Fund  for  Africa. 

This  would  be  devastating  to  our  programs  in  Africa.  It  would 
cause  us  to  reduce  significantly  below  the  35  countries  in  which  we 
are  now  operating.  It  would  not  enable  us  to  respond  to  the  grow- 
ing situation  in  South  Africa  and  in  southern  Africa.  There  are  tre- 
mendous possibilities  there  after  the  election  in  South  Africa  in 
April  for  us  not  only  to  help  the  disenfranchised  community,  the 
black  community  of  South  Africa  develop. 

You  know,  the  per  capita  income  of  the  blacks  in  South  Africa 
is  about  $670.  The  white  per  capita  income  is  $6,700  per  year. 
There  is  clearly  a  serious  underdevelopment  problem  that  we  want 
to  work  with. 

I  reviewed  with  Nelson  Mandela  the  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment program  that  the  ANC  has  announced  just  last  week.  And  we 
want  to  be  in  the  leadership  role  in  helping  them  fulfill  the  com- 
mitments to  the  people  of  South  Africa  that  is  reflected  in  that  pro- 
gram. 

We  will  not  be  able  to  do  this  if  the  Penny-Kasich  bill  passes 
with  its  $200  million  reduction.  We  are  trying  desperately  to  find 
more  money  now  for  South  Africa  and  also  for  the  southern  Africa 
region,  because  South  Africa,  as  you  know,  for  years  has  attempted 
to  destabilize  that  region.  Now  we  want  that  region  to  work  to- 
gether. There  is  a  potential  market  of  100  million  people  in  that 
region.  That  is  a  market  that  will  be  useful  to  businesses  all  over 
the  region.  But  we  don't  want  to  see  a  situation  where  South  Africa 
grows  and  the  countries  in  the  region  stay  static;  that  would  create 
a  very  unstable  situation  there. 
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So  this  Penny-Kasich  bill  which  reduces  money  for  the  Develop- 
ment Fund  for  Africa,  reduces  money  for  population  assistance  pro- 
grams, which  are  an  important  part  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  $250 
million  more  from  the  Development  Assistance  Fund  would  have  a 
devastating  impact. 

We  have  already  cut  by  over  40  percent  in  Asia  and  in  Latin 
America  because  of  budget  cuts.  This  would  force  even  more.  This 
would  be,  it  seems  to  me,  a  dramatic  turnaround  for  the  United 
States  if  this  particular  bill  were  passed.  It  would  have  implica- 
tions in  our  relations  with  other  donors  as  well  because  they  follow 
our  lead. 

Mr.  Johnston,  My  time  is  up.  But  one  observation,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  contentious,  but  you  stated  that  the  administration  will 
show  a  commitment  to  Africa  when  its  budget  comes  up.  I  did  not 
see  that  last  year.  I  saw  a  request  for  $800  million  for  600  million 
people.  It  came  out  of  this  committee  at  $900  million  for  the  Devel- 
opment Fund  for  Africa.  The  administration  then  comes  in  with 
supplemental  requests  for  the  Former  Soviet  Union.  And  rather 
than  have  an  increase  we  had  a  decrease  because  they  overloaded 
the  assistance  request.  And  I  certainly  hope  the  administration 
takes  a  more  realistic  view  of  the  desperation  that  this  continent 
has  and  the  need  for  assistance  that  it  has. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Atwood. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mrs.  Meyers. 

POPULATION  PROGRAMS 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  ask  how  comprehensive  do  you  intend  to  make  the 
population  program?  And  I  would  like  to  have  you  address  it  par- 
ticularly in  this  hemisphere. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere  Subcommittee  meeting  yesterday  we 
heard  that  the  population  in  Chiapas  in  Mexico  was  160,000  20  to 
30  years  ago.  And  today  it  is  700,000.  And  I  think  it  indicates  that 
wherever  you  have  population  outstripping  the  resources  you  are 
going  to  have  problems  of  some  kind  of  another. 

In  relation  to  the  population  program,  some  advocates  of  these 
programs  want  to  emphasize  that  many  things  that  are  not  on  the 
face  considered  to  be  population  programs,  such  as  encouraging  the 
education  of  young  girls,  are  very  effective  in  reducing  fertility. 
Will  you  be  pursuing  these  other  approaches  as  a  complement  and 
not  as  a  substitute  to  the  standard  contraceptive  or  educational 
programs  involving  population? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Yes,  we  will,  Mrs.  Meyers.  We  will  actually  ask  for 
an  increase  in  funding  for  family  planning  services.  But  we  are 
going  to  complement  that  in  our  strategy  on  population  with  more 
of  an  emphasis  on  girls'  education,  reproductive  health  services 
provided  to  women — even  microenterprise  work  contributes,  obvi- 
ously, to  overcoming  the  population  growth  problem,  in  the  sense 
that  it  engages  women  in  the  economy  of  these  countries. 

All  of  these  things  relate  directly  to  our  ability  to  curb  and  sta- 
bilize population  growth.  And  all  of  these  are  called  for  in  the  draft 
legislation  that  we  have  provided  you,  as  well  as  in  the  strategy 
paper  that  we  have  done  on  population  and  health  that  has  been 
submitted  as  part  of  the  record. 
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Mrs.  Meyers.  And  can  you  address  them  particularly  in  relation 
to  this  hemisphere? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Yes,  I  will.  I  am  delighted  that  you  have  used  the 
example  of  Mexico,  a  negative  example  in  the  case  of  Chiapas. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  overall  in  reducing  fertility  rates  in 
Mexico  from  something  about  an  average  of  8  down  to  about  5.4. 
And  I  think  the  Salinas  government  deserves  a  lot  of  credit.  We 
have  worked  with  them  on  population  programs  there. 

But  you  illustrate  the  problem.  If  you  have  this  kind  of  dramatic 
population  growth  over  just  a  decade,  and  we  are  adding  about  90 
million  people  a  year  to  the  world,  that  is  about  the  population  of 
Mexico.  So  each  year  we  add  the  population  of  Mexico  to  the 
world's  population.  This  is  a  very,  very  good  indication  of  how 
much  instability  can  be  created.  And  it  is  a  good  indication  of  why 
it  is  a  foreign  policy  objective  of  the  administration  to  try  to  be  a 
leader  in  the  world  in  this  regard. 

ANTINARCOTICS  PROGRAMS 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Can  you  comment  on  what  you  are  doing  that  is 
different  or  that  has  changed  or  it  may  be  that  it  is  the  same,  in 
dealing  with  drug  trafficking?  And  do  you  think  it  will  bring  about 
more  cooperation  in  this  effort? 

Mr.  Atwood.  We  have  been  analyzing  our  antinarcotics  pro- 
grams and  looked  at  certain  aspects  of  it,  for  example,  the  crop 
substitution  efforts  that  were  made  that  have  not  been  successful. 
We  believe  very  strongly  that  sustainable  development  in  these 
countries  is  a  very  important  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
drug  or  narcotics  production  in  these  countries. 

We  are  also  trying  to  deal  with  it  by  reducing  here  in  this  coun- 
try the  attraction  to  drugs  overall.  I  think  it  is  a  comprehensive 
program.  I  am  not  really  in  a  position  to  talk  about  it  in  too  much 
detail. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Moose  would  like  to  comment. 

Mr.  Moose.  I  might  add,  that  the  recent  reorganization  of  the 
State  Department  which  created  within  the  global  affairs  area  a 
Bureau  of  Narcotics,  Terrorism  and  Crime,  headed  by  a  very  expe- 
rienced Assistant  Secretary,  one  of  our  former  Ambassadors  to  Bo- 
livia, a  country  that  has  had  a  very  difficult  experience  as  a  result 
of  the  narcotics  traffic.  The  creation  of  a  grouping  of  activities  such 
as  narcotics,  terrorism  and  crime  in  the  State  Department  enables 
us  through  the  diplomatic  mechanisms  and  through  our  posts 
abroad  to  bring  to  bear  a  great  deal  more  effective  coordination  of 
the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Grovernment  in  the  counter-narcotics  area. 

We  are  able  to  work  together  and  to  tie  together  efforts  such  as 
those  of  the  DEA,  AID  and  quite  a  number  of  other  agencies  of  our 
Government,  both  military  and  civilian  to  address  more  effectively, 
particularly  overseas,  the  drug  problem.  And  it  is  one  of  those 
areas  in  which  activities  under  tnis  and  other  programs  have  an 
immediate,  have  a  beneficial,  impact  and  are  an  economical  way  of 
dealing  with  the  terrible  drug  problem. 

It  is  more  cost  effective,  obviously,  if  we  can  suppress  the  supply 
at  the  source.  And  we  are  endeavoring  in  many  ways  to  do  that. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Payne. 
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DEVELOPMENT  FUND  FOR  AFRICA 


Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  first  of  all  commend  Mr.  Bereuter  for  his  strong  stand  re- 
garding the  Development  Fund  for  Africa.  Although  I  was  not  here, 
I  heard  that  he  has  made  a  strong  pitch. 

And,  secondly,  let  me  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Africa  Sub- 
committee, Mr.  Johnston,  who  has  taken  this  subcommittee  and 
has  really  elevated  the  activities  and  the  sensitivity  through  this 
overall  committee  and  actually  through  the  House. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  also  disturbed  at  the,  in  my  opinion,  low 
priority  that  Africa  is  receiving.  The  fact  that  during  the  past  40 
years,  at  least  30,  20  years,  most  of  the  cold  war  where  the  fighting 
was  actually  done  was  done  in  Africa.  We  have,  as  a  country  and 
as  a  policy,  previous  administrations  supported  dictators  like 
Mobutu,  who  today  is  allowing  his  country  to  die  daily,  through  our 
support,  CIA  and  otherwise.  It  was  administration  policy  to  sup- 
port Jonas  Savimbi,  who  after  the  elections  were  held,  UNITA  lost, 
he  then  took  back  to  the  guerrilla  warfare. 

We  saw  Sergeant  Doe  in  Liberia  kill  the  President  and  the  first 
family,  but  because  he  opposed  communism  we  gave  Liberia  in  the 
eighties  more  funds  than  they  had  ever  received  in  the  history  of 
their  country.  And  it  goes  on  and  on.  Constructive  engagement  in 
South  Africa  was  an  ally  against  communism  and  so  forth. 

We  all  were  opposed  to  communism  but  Africa  suffered  most 
from  this  era  of  defeating  communism.  Now,  in  the  post-Com- 
munist era  we  see  a  tremendous  compassion  for  Eastern  Europe. 
We  need  to  save  the  Soviet  Union.  Poland  has  been  given  tremen- 
dous assistance.  We  are  giving  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
former  Soviet  Bloc  nations,  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries;  and  that  is 
fine. 

But  in  the  place  where  lives  were  lost,  where  flawed  policies  and 
dictators  were  supported,  we  have  really  not  made  the  concern  and 
the  interest  to  try  now  to  undo  those  things  that  we  needed  to  free 
Eastern  Europe.  We  had  an  earmark  for  the  African  Disaster  As- 
sistance account  of  $100  million  which  was  eliminated  last  year. 

This  year  we  hear  that  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa  will  no 
longer  be  earmarked,  although  there  are  still  earmarks.  Either 
there  should  be  no  earmarks  or  there  should  be  earmarks  when 
they  are  necessary.  And  knowing  of  your  background,  Mr.  Atwood, 
and  your  strong  interest  in  the  continent  and  your  work  with  NDI, 
I  would  urge  that  you  have  the  State  Department  and  those  who 
are  responsible  to  reconsider.  The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  very 
strongly  urges  that  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa  be  earmarked. 
As  you  know,  our  record  in  foreign  affairs  probably  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  caucus,  at  least  parallels  one  other  caucus.  But  there  has 
been  tremendous  support  for  foreign  assistance. 

We  feel  that  the  administration  is  turning  its  back  on  an  area 
that  should  have  more  consideration,  especially  in  light  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  40  years. 

I  have  no  questions.  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  comment. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Payne,  if  I  could  briefly  comment.  The  philoso- 
phy of  the  bill,  of  course,  is  that  Title  I  would  not  hold,  would  not 
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have  earmarks.  I  am  certainly  sympathetic  to  all  that  you  say.  I 
regret  very  much  that  it  is  not  just  the  $800  million  that  we  spend 
each  year  on  development  for  Africa,  but  we  are  having  to  put 
about  double  that  amount  into  disaster  relief,  refugee  assistance, 
demining,  demobilization  of  forces,  peacekeeping.  All  of  these 
things  are  a  result  of  the  crises  that  have  been  caused  by  some  of 
the  Skings  that  you  mentioned. 

We  would  like  to  see  over  time  a  reversal  of  that  ratio  of  2-to- 
1  in  the  other  direction;  more  money  for  development,  less  money 
for  disaster  relief  That  is  the  more  sensible  way  to  prevent  crises 
and  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  Africa  faces. 

Let  me  just  tell  you,  however,  the  other  side  of  the  coin  with  re- 
spect to  earmarks.  And  this  relates  directly  to  Africa  and  to  our 
concerns  for  spending  more  in  Africa.  If  you  put  an  earmark  in  the 
Sustainable  Development  account  for  Africa,  and  Africa  is  promi- 
nently mentioned  as  the  region,  the  only  region  that  is  mentioned 
in  Title  I,  you  create  in  essence  a  ceiling.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
spend  more  money  on  Africa  than  we  would  have  asked  for  or  that 
the  Congress  had  approved.  It  is  just  difficult  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  competitive  process  within  the  executive  branch. 

We  fully  intend  to  ask  for  an  adequate  amount  of  money  for  Afri- 
ca. We  would  like  to  see  a  change  in  the  ratio  so  we  are  spending 
less  on  disaster  relief.  But  if  an  earmark  is  put  into  the  Title  I  part 
of  this  bill.  Sustainable  Development,  you  are  probably  going  to 
create  a  ceiling  for  Africa,  not  a  floor. 

EARMARKS 

Mr.  Payne.  I  really  do  not  buy  the  fact  that  if  you  put  a — if  you 
earmark  that,  that  that  is  a  ceiling.  I  have  seen  supplemental  con- 
siderations come  up  in  areas  where  they  were  earmarked.  I  saw  a 
housing  development  fund  of  $10  billion,  for  example,  being  sug- 

f[ested  at  one  time  which  was  supported  by  most  of  us  after  $2  bil- 
ion  had  already  been  appropriated  and  now  there's  $3  billion. 

So  although  there  was  a  ceiling  it  seemed  that  it  was  possible  to 
go  and  run  the  ceiling  and  increase  the  funding.  So  since  it  worked 
there  we  should  then  keep  that  same  philosophy  to  see  if  we  talk 
about  a  minimum  by  this  $800  million  in  DFA. 

I  would  just  urge  that  you  take  another  look  at  it.  We  had  some 
preliminary  discussions  about  this  with  some  very  interested  peo- 
ple and  we  are  serious  about  wishing  a  serious  wish  that  you  re- 
consider. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Gil- 
man  for  joining  me  in  introducing  the  bill  yesterday.  I  appreciate 
that  very  much,  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Oilman. 

AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  Oilman.  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  having  Ad- 
ministrator Brian  Atwood  with  us  and  Under  Secretary  Moose  also 
present.  And  we  welcome  you  back  from  Africa.  We  hope  you  had 
a  good  visit.  And  thank  you  for  calling  us  from  Africa  to  let  us 
know  you  were  going  to  be  on  hand. 
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In  looking  over  the  final  measure  that  the  administration  has 
submitted  we  are  pleased  that  a  lot  of  the  Hamilton-Gilman  pro- 
posals are  included  in  the  measure  for  reform.  We  have  waited 
quite  a  while  for  the  final  effort,  and  there  was  some  frustration, 
but  we  are  pleased  now  that  we  are  able  to  dig  into  a  final  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  Atwood,  I  would  like  to  ask  of  you,  I  met  recently  with  our 
old  friend  Dr.  Norman  Borlaug,  the  father  of  the  green  revolution 
that  facilitated  the  economic  expansion  in  Asia.  Dr.  Borlaug  was  a 
colleague  of  mine  on  the  President's  Hunger  Commission  in  the 
seventies  and  is  a  person  many  of  us  hold  in  high  esteem. 

Let  me  share  with  you  one  of  his  concerns.  Even  though  en- 
hanced food  security  and  sustainable  improvement  in  agriculture  is 
one  of  the  elements  of  your  broad-based  economic  growth  objective 
under  sustainable  development,  he  is  concerned  that  continued 
support  for  agricultural  research  may  take  a  backseat  to  more  fash- 
ionable categories  of  assistance. 

He  pointed  out  that  assistance  for  international  centers  has  de- 
clined during  the  last  3  years  from  $40  million  down  to  $25  milHon. 
And  he  believes  that  these  reductions  are  shortsighted  given  the 
need  for  increased  agricultural  production  in  Africa. 

How  would  you  respond  to  those  concerns?  And  how  can  we  be 
assured  that  your  new  foreign  assistance  charter  will  not  short- 
change agricultural  research,  which  is  such  an  important  part  of 
sustainable  development? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Oilman,  there  are  several  references  to  agri- 
culture in  this  bill.  We  believe,  obviously,  that  in  development  you 
do  not  ignore  agriculture  nor  agricultural  research. 

I,  too,  had  a  recent  meeting  with  Dr.  Borlaug.  He  continues  to 
be  such  an  impressive  person  who  is  contributing  so  much  to  the 
world  in  terms  of  the  research  that  is  done  in  the  agricultural  area. 
The  CGIAR,  don't  ask  me  why  acronyms  like  these  are  developed, 
these  international  centers  that  he  has  helped  create  have  contrib- 
uted a  lot  to  finding  new  plant  strains  that  are  resistant  to  drought 
and  other  such  things  that  are  also  useful  to  us  here  in  the  United 
States,  I  might  add. 

I  think  this  is  important  to  note,  that  when  these  research  cen- 
ters operate  they  are  not  just  working  for  drought  areas  in  places 
like  Africa  but  we  can  use  some  of  these  achievements  here  in  this 
country. 

FUNDING  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  Oilman.  But  what  about  the  funding,  though,  with  severe  re- 
ductions? 

Mr.  Atwood.  The  problem  we  have  with  funding  is  that  when 
these  centers  were  created  they  proliferated.  Some  analyses  con- 
clude that  some  of  them  are  not  as  effective  as  others.  We  clearly 
would  like  to  see  some  consolidation  of  these  centers  so  that  they 
are  more  effective.  I  discussed  this  with  Dr.  Borlaug. 

The  problem,  also,  that  we're  having  is  that,  as  we  face  earmarks 
within  the  sustainable  development  accounts,  we  don't  have  a  lot 
left  for  important  initiatives  such  as  this.  And,  indeed,  some  of  our 
central  programs  which  fund  the  research  have  been  cut  by  about 
40  percent  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget. 
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We  have  to  try  to  distribute  those  cuts  in  a  way  that  makes 
sense.  We  don't  like  to  see  it  when  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  new 
breakthrough  in  agriculture,  a  new  strain  of  rice  that  may  help 

Eroduce  more  food  for  people  that  need  it.  We  hate  to  cut  these 
udgets.  But  we  don't  have  any  choice.  We  are  trying  in  the  process 
to  force  them  to  consolidate  and  manage  better  to  produce  results. 

MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE  PROCESS 

Mr.  Oilman.  Well,  I  would  hope  we  wouldn't  neglect  this  very 
fundamental  area  of  research  that  could  improve  tne  entire  sus- 
tainable development  programs. 

Last  year  the  committee,  Mr.  Atwood,  included  authorization  for 
the  Camp  David  Accord  in  our  authorization  bill  H.R.  2404,  but  yet 
you  have  not  included  it  in  your  legislative  proposal.  Could  you 
give  us  the  reasoning  for  that? 

Mr.  Atwood.  The  Camp  David  Accords  have  been  supported  by 
the  United  States  by  every  administration  since  they  were  signed 
in  the  Carter  administration.  We  have  maintained  our  commitment 
to  that.  We  will  continue.  The  bill  reflects  this  in  Title  III  where 
we  actually  specifically  mention  the  Middle  East  peace  process. 

There  are  very  few  countries  mentioned  in  this  bill.  Israel  is  one 
that  is  mentioned.  We  think  it  is  important  to  underscore  our  sup- 
port not  only  for  Israel  but  for  the  Middle  East  peace  process.  So 
that  is  very  much  a  part  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Oilman.  You're  not  fencing  that  off  in  Title  I,  are  you? 

Mr.  Atwood.  This  is  in  Title  III. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Atwood.  The  Middle  East  peace  process  will  be  funded 
under  the  promoting  peace  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Oilman.  But  Title  I  is  fenced  off,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Well,  how  will  we  be  taking  care  of  the  accords 
then? 

Mr.  Atwood.  No,  Title  III  funds  the  Middle  East  peace  process 
specifically. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Well,  that  is  the  current  peace  process,  is  it  not? 
Does  that  refer  back  to  the  accords? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Well,  there  is  nothing  that  would  prohibit  us  from 
funding  programs  in  the  Middle  East  out  of  Title  I  as  well.  It  is 
only  fenced  off  in  terms  of  moving  it  from  sustainable  development 
work  into  aspect  of  foreign  policy.  We  could  do  development  work 
in  places  like  Jordan,  Lebanon,  et  cetera,  if  indeed  the  peace  proc- 
ess enabled  us  to  do  that. 

150  ACCOUNT  FUNDS 

Mr.  Oilman.  Just  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  A  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  150  account  funds  program  administered  by 
USIA,  the  World  Bank  and  other  multilateral  financial  institutions, 
specialized  development  foundations  and  the  Food  for  Peace  Pro- 
gram, just  to  name  a  few  of  them.  I  suspect  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  duplication  in  those  programs.  How  will  this  legislative  proposal 
improve  the  coordination  of  those  activities  to  try  to  achieve  a  com- 
prehensive foreign  assistance  program? 

Mr.  Moose. 
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Mr.  Moose.  If  I  might  address  that  one,  yes,  Mr.  Gilman.  I  think 
that  one  of  the  strengths  of  this  proposal  in  seeking  to  focus  our 
overseas  activities  on  five  or  six  specific  objectives  is  that  it  does 
facihtate  the  coordination  of  activities  within  the  executive  branch. 
You  see,  we  have  encompassed  in  a  hortatory  way  the  activities  of 
USIA  in  this  bill. 

I  referred  earlier  in  my  opening  statement  to  the  fact  that  the 
unifying  six  titles  of  this  bill  are  the  same  that  you  will  find  re- 
flected m  the  fiinction  150  budget  when  it  arrives  here  next  week. 
These  are  policy  objectives  that  are  broadly  embraced  within  the 
executive  branch  and  do  permit  and,  indeed,  compel  the  same  pri- 
orities to  be  observed  in  the  various  overseas  U.S.  agencies. 

So,  I  think  the  role  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  the  principal  co- 
ordinator of  these  activities  in  the  framework  which  we  are  laying 
down  in  this  bill,  which  vou  will  see  repeated  elsewhere  in  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  and  statements,  really  does  move  us  toward 
the  kind  of  framework  that  is  needed  in  a  world  in  which  we  are 
missing  what  formerly  was  our  unifying  theme,  that  is,  the  cold 
war  and  the  opposition  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  five  new  guideposts  where  which  I  think  will  help  ad- 
dress the  problem  that  you  have  raised. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  my  full  opening  statement  be  made 
part  of  the  record.  And  I  thank  the  panelists.  And  thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection  it  will  be  made  part  of 
the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gilman  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Martinez. 

STATEMENT  BY  HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

Mr.  Martinez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  quite  impressed  with  the  act,  to  be  perfectly  honest  with 
you,  in  the  objectives  that  you  have  set  out.  I  think  in  the  Presi- 
dent's State  of  the  Union  message  when  he  made  the  comment, 
"The  best  strategy  to  ensure  our  security  and  to  build  an  honorable 
peace  is  to  support  the  advancement  of  democracy  elsewhere."  And 
one  of  the  ways  of  accomplishing  this  objective,  ne  suggests,  is  by 
ensuring  the  economic  security  of  other  countries. 

It  barkens  back  to  the  days  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  when  that 
was  really  the  basis  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  well  as  self-deter- 
mination of  the  Western  Hemisphere  states.  Somehow  that  got 
misinterpreted  by  Polk  when  he  decided  he  want  to  move  on  some 
of  those  South  American  countries  in  violation  of  that  document. 

In  fact,  one  of  our  famous  people,  one  of  the  authors  of  that  docu- 
ment died  on  the  House  floor  protesting  Polk's  interpretation  of  it. 
We  seem  to  forget  that.  And  I  think  sometimes  history  will  teach 
us  a  better  lesson  for  the  future  if  we  learn  by  it. 

I  particularly  have  been  impressed  with  several  statements  in 
your  written  statements,  both  of  you,  and  where  you  state  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill  the  USAID  will  assess  the  commitments  and 
progress  of  countries  in  moving  toward  commonly  agreed  develop- 
ment objectives,  and  you  will  establish  an  open  and  transparent 
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system  to  monitor  the  results  of  these  systems  by  sharpening  our 
own  capacity  to  measure  results  as  denned  by  the  agency's  new 
strategy  and  implementation  guidelines. 

Let  me  tell  you  one  of  the  problems  that  I  have  had  with  the  for- 
eign aid  we  have  given  in  the  past;  we  have  tied  no  strings  to  it. 
We  have  given  the  money  to  leaders  who  abuse  that  money  for 
their  own  personal  gain  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  their  people. 
And  we  do  not  seem  to  have  done  anything  to  monitor  the  use  of 
that  money. 

And,  you  know,  you  go  back  to  the  best  point  in  case,  Imelda  and 
Ferdinand  Marcos.  I  think  that  if  you  look  at  that,  and  there's  a 
whole  history  of  them.  You  know,  we  have  in  this  country  a  history 
of  dancing  with  dictators  where  we  were  supposed  to  be  supporting 
democracies.  I  do  not  know  how  making  alliances  and  deals  with 
dictators  promotes  democracy.  But  in  Central  America,  especially 
where  we  were  such  great  friends  with  Batista  and  Somoza  and 
Pinochet  and  the  rest  who  were  abusing  and  suppressing  their  peo- 
ple until  their  people  got  fed  up.  But  when  their  people  got  fed  up 
and  overthrew  them  they  were  not  our  friends  because  we  had  sup- 
ported those  people. 

We  have  made  bad  decisions,  bad  policy  decisions.  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  have  laid  out  here  a  blueprint  or  at  least  an  outline  for 
a  change  of  those  policies  of  the  past.  And  I  have  to  commend  you 
for  it.  I  think,  you  know,  we  are  going  to  have  slight  differences. 
I  know  the  Black  Caucus  is  going  to  be  very  concerned  about  ear- 
marking funds  for  Africa.  And  I  support  that. 

But  I  think  that  overall  you  are  starting  to  address  these  prob- 
lems of  our  new,  new  world  order,  as  Mr.  Bush  called  it,  in  a  com- 
prehensive way  so  that  we  can  maybe  stop  making  the  mistakes  we 
have  made  in  the  past. 

I  could  go  over  a  lot  of  the  statements  that  really  impressed  me 
which  you  have  made.  But  when  you  talk  about  USAID  will  be 
most  actively  involved  in  achieving  two  remaining  goals,  promoting 
peace  and  advancing  diplomacy,  I  think  that  is  really  where  we 
have  been  at  a  shortfall  in  the  past.  And  I  commend  you  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  questions.  I  just  felt  I  needed  to  make 
that  statement. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Hyde. 

SHIFTING  POLICY  AUTHORITY  AND  FUNDING  DECISIONS  FROM 
CONGRESS  TO  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Mr.  Hyde.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Moose  or  Mr.  Atwood,  in  a  synopsis  of  this  bill  this  state- 
ment is  contained,  this  is  from  our  side  of  the  aisle:  "The  basis 
thrust  of  the  legislation  is  to  shift  policy  authority  and  funding  de- 
cisions from  Congress  to  the  executive  branch."  Is  that  a  fair  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Moose.  Well,  I  can  understand  the  perspective  there,  Mr. 
Hyde.  But  we  would  have  said  probably,  had  we  written  the  synop- 
sis that  the  intent  is  to  provide  a  charter  with  a  new  frame  of  ref- 
erence for  a  new  era  in  foreign  policy  and  to  request  new  flexibility 
to  deal  with  that. 

Mr.  Hyde.  That  is  called  spin  control,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Moose.  Spins  one  way  and  spins  the  other,  that's  right. 
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REPRODUCTIVE  RIGHTS 


Mr.  Hyde.  Right.  We  all  know  about  that  well-known  road  that 
is  paved  with  those  good  intentions,  don't  we. 

I  am  going  to  watch  with  interest  what  happens  to  Egypt.  They 
do  not  have  a  caucus  up  here. 

Anyway,  I  note  with  considerable  interest  your  section  7203.  Sec- 
tion 7203  guts  the  present  section  1973  which  forbids  the  direct 
subsidy,  the  direct  payment  for  abortions.  I  see  now  as  we  use  the 
softer  term  "reproductive  rights"  and  I  have  trouble  trjang  to  figure 
out  what  is  reproductive  about  abortion,  but  anyway,  we  are  not 
going  to  go  into  the  business  of  subsidizing  abortions  big  time 
around  the  globe.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Atwood.  No,  that  is  not  what  is  going  to  happen,  Mr.  Hyde. 
Let  me  just  tell  you  that,  as  a  general  proposition — I  think  you  are 
more  aware  than  anyone  that  this  administration  believes  in  the 
choice  of  women.  We  have,  across-the-board,  tried  to  take  out  ref- 
erences to  restrictions  on  this  particular  choice. 

We  have  no  plans  whatsoever  to  change  current  American  policy. 
We  understand  the  sensitivity  of  this  issue  for  the  American  peo- 
ple, for  a  large  portion  of  the  American  people.  We  are  not  going 
to  use  American  tax  dollars  to  fund  abortions  overseas. 

But  these  particular  provisions  do  complicate  our  work  in  provid- 
ing reproductive  health  service,  family  planning  services,  all  of 
which  have  a  strong  support  here  in  the  Congress.  So  we  have 
asked  for  a  clean  bill  with  respect  to  this  issue. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Well,  I  would  profess  my  bewilderment  at  that  answer 
because  what  you  have  done  is  you  have  taken  out  a  specific  prohi- 
bition against  subsidizing  abortions  overseas  with  foreign  aid 
money,  you  have  taken  that  out  and  you  have  replaced  it  with  lan- 
guage that  has  not  any  reference  to  it  at  all. 

Now  what  you  are  saying  is  trust  us.  While  we  are  all  for  abor- 
tions as  a  method  of  family  planning,  nonetheless  we  do  not  intend 
to  do  it.  And  I  guess  that  is  what  you  said,  that  we  should  trust 
you  on  that,  despite  the  fact  that  you  have  specifically  eliminated 
the  prohibition  from  the  act.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Hyde,  as  I  indicated,  this  is  a  charter  bill  that 
is  supposed  to  be  useful  as  a  framework  for  administrations  now 
and  in  the  future.  We  have  certainly  restricted  the  number  of  con- 
ditions that  we  have  put  into  the  bill. 

As  I  indicated,  we  do  not  intend  to  change  our  policy  with  respect 
to  the  funding  of  abortions.  We  simply  have  asked  that  this  par- 
ticular prohibition  be  removed. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Why?  If  you  do  not  intend  to  change  your  practice 
why  remove  it?  Why  not  reassure  those  of  us  who  want  to  support 
foreign  aid,  who  believe  in  what  you  are  doing,  but  who  find  it  im- 
possible when  you  load  it  down  with  this  albatross  that  you  say  is 
not  going  to  be  functional?  Why  take  it  out?  Unless  again  it  is  PR 
and  it  is  to  satisfy  other  elements  on  the  other  side  or  the  barri- 
cades on  this  issue.  But,  well 

Mr.  Atwood.  Because,  Mr.  Hyde,  removing  the  prohibition  will 
eliminate  some  really  difficult  issues  that  we  face  day  to  day  doing 
the  business  of  development  overseas,  issues  that  arise  when 
women   who,   for   example,   participate   in   AID-funded   programs 
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choose  abortion  because  of  rape  or  serious  health  problems  or  when 
AID-sponsored  clinics  want  to  help  women  who  have  had  incom- 
plete or  septic  abortions.  These  are  sort  of  gray  areas  in  the  law. 
We  feel  removing  the  prohibition  would  facilitate  our  work  in  fam- 
ily planning  services,  in  providing  reproductive  health  services  to 
women.  But  not 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  am  sure  we  could  work  on  some  language  together 
that  would  accommodate  those  hard  cases.  That,  is  not  impossible. 
But  I  do  not  really  think  that  undergirds  your  administration,  not 
you,  sir,  your  administration's  position. 

I  understand  what  has  happened  here.  I  am  only  saying,  as  in 
healthcare  reform,  you  are  loading  down  a  bill  and  a  cause,  a  good 
one,  with  weight  that  is  going  to  make  it — ^you  are  creating  other 
problems  as  you  say  you  think  you  are  solving  some. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Could  I  just  say,  Mr.  Hyde,  that  I  do  understand 
what  you  are  saying.  So  perhaps  we  should  discuss  this. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  hope  so. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Fingerhut. 

SELLING  FOREIGN  AID  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

Mr.  Fingerhut.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I,  also,  want  to  commend  the  effort  of  the  gentlemen  here  and 
the  administration  on  this  very  significant  piece  of  work.  And  also, 
frankly,  the  administrative  actions  that  have  been  taken  already 
this  year,  absent  legislation,  that  have  tended  to  build  the  public's 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  our  foreign  aid  programs. 

As  someone  relatively  new  to  this  subject  I  have  a  lot  of  home- 
work to  do  before  I  could  ask  you  the  kind  of  detailed  questions 
that  others  have.  So  let  me  ask  a  little  bit  broader  question. 

We  all  know  that  the  subject  of  foreign  aid  is  a  controversial  one 
and  a  difficult  one  politically.  There  are  a  couple  of  statements  in 
both  testimonies  that  indicate  you  recognize  this.  For  example,  Mr. 
Moose  said,  "not  surprisingly  foreign  aid  has  come  to  be  seen  as 
something  we  do  for  others  rather  than  as  something  we  do  to  ad- 
vance the  security  and  well-being  of  Americans."  And  a  variety  of 
other  statements  of  that  nature. 

I  see  this  debate  and  legislative  process  as  an  opportunity  to  try 
and  reeducate,  reintroduce  the  subject  of  foreign  aid  to  the  Amer- 
ican public.  We  all  studied  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  Berlin  Airlift 
and  a  variety  of  other  historic  moments  and  recognize  the  signifi- 
cance of  those  efforts  by  our  country  in  the  course  of  world  history. 
Why  can  we  not  do  the  same  now  to  begin  to  drive  home  the  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  foreign  aid  to  our  country  and  to  our 
security? 

And  I  guess  the  question  would  be  what  efforts  do  you  have  in 
mind  or  does  the  secretary  have  in  mind  to  try  and  make  this  a 
debate  that  does  not  just  go  on  within  the  confines  of  this  city  but 
really  across  the  country? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Fingerhut,  I  have  as  an  AID  administrator 
probably  travelled  more  in  this  country  than  I  have  overseas.  I've 
been  to  the  Midwest,  I've  been  to  the  West  Coast.  I've  talked  to 
groups  and  editorial  boards  about  the  importance  of  these  pro- 
grams to  our  domestic  interests.  I've  made  the  case  that  we  cannot 
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spend  about  $130  billion  on  environmental  security  against  emis- 
sions that  are  creating  environmental  problems  in  this  country  and 
not  worry  about  the  environmental  problems  that  exist  overseas  be- 
cause, by  the  year  2010,  more  emissions  will  be  coming  into  our  en- 
vironment from  overseas  than  we  are  generating  here  under 
present  conditions. 

I've  made  the  case  that  we  can  create  new  opportunities  for 
American  farmers  in  various  parts  of  our  country  by  the  research 
that  is  being  done,  that  Mr.  Oilman  mentioned  earlier.  I've  talked 
about  how  population  growth  creates  instability  and  migration  in 
the  world.  And  how  food  security  relates  to  population  growth. 

I've  talked  about  the  fact  that  we  are  spending  $300  million  a 
year  on  vaccine  against  polio,  whereas  if  we  spent  just  a  few  more 
dollars  we  could  eradicate  polio  from  the  face  of  the  Earth  and 
wouldn't  have  to  spend  $300  million  here  over  the  next  4  or  5 
years.  It  is  an  indication  of  the  cost  savings  that  can  accrue  to  us 
if  we  invest  properly  in  foreign  assistance  programs. 

Mr.  FiNGERHUT.  Let  me  suggest  that,  as  we  all  know,  no  one  in- 
dividual has  enough  time  in  the  day  or  hours  in  their  week  to  meet 
with  all  of  the  groups  necessary.  Perhaps  what  is  needed,  as  the 
department  thinks  about  their  strategy  in  moving  this  legislation 
forward  is  a  broad  campaign  to  reach  the  people  in  ways  that  peo- 
ple are  reachable  these  days. 

I  do  not  have  a  specific  plan  to  hand  you.  But  I  think  you  under- 
stand where  I  am  going  with  this  comment. 

The  other  question  I  would  have  is  related,  though  not  identical. 
I  was  quite  impressed  that  you  emphasize  in  you  testimony  the 
quantifiable  results  of  our  efforts  that  you  wish  to  measure.  Again, 
I  think  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  public  support  has  eroded  for 
these  problems  over  the  years  is  that  quantifiable  results  are  dif- 
ficult to  point  to,  even  for  those  of  us  who  follow  and  support  these 
issues.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  "here  is  where  you  money  went,  here 
is  what  it  has  done." 

I  read  your  comments  with  interest  on  this  score.  What  is  in  the 
legislation  or  what  is  in  your  plan  to  make  these  kinds  of  quantifi- 
able results  a  regular  reporting  effort  to  the  Congress,  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  to  base  future  actions  on  those  results?  In  other 
words,  to  make  those  results  have  meaning  in  terms  of  what  goes 
on,  let's  not  just  report  that  this  worked  or  this  did  not  work  and 
then  go  on  blithely  forward  with  what  we  had  before.  How  can  we 
know  in  this  legislation  that .  if  something  fails  it  has  a  con- 
sequence? If  something  succeeds  it  has  a  consequence?  The  public 
thinks  things  fail  and  we  go  on  and  do  them  anyway  just  because 
we  are  in  a  situation  of  inertia. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Let  me  just  say  that  this  bill  incorporates  a  con- 
gressional initiative  that  we  think  is  a  best  practice.  The  Develop- 
ment Fund  for  Africa  required  that  we  report  on  specific  results, 
and  we  do  it  on  an  annual  basis.  And  at  AID,  the  only  regional  bu- 
reau that  actually  goes  through  the  effort  to  set  goals  and  indica- 
tors and  actually  is  able  to  report  on  results  on  an  annual  basis 
is  the  Africa  Bureau,  because  of  the  DFA  that  was  adopted  by  the 
Congress. 

This  bill  incorporates  that  best  practice  in  its  entirety.  And  for 
each  of  the  four  major  goals  under  Sustainable  Development — pop- 
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ulation  and  health,  economic  growth,  democracy  and  environ- 
ment— we  are  in  the  process  now  of  creating  major  indicators  so  we 
will  know  whether  we  have  succeeded  or  failed  in  our  programs, 

Mr.  Moose.  If  I  might  just  add  to  that  just  a  brief  note,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  one  of  the  other  advantages  of  establishing  the 
very  distinct  titles  that  we  have  in  the  bill,  is  to  focus  our  efforts; 
it  helps  us  establish  priorities  in  a  time  of  diminishing  resources. 
This  can  be  a  help  to  the  Congress,  as  well  as  to  the  executive 
branch.  The  new  breakdown  also  will  enable  us  better  to  measure 
what  we  were  doing. 

In  previous  years  much  of  the  money  that  was  authorized  and 
appropriated  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  was  very  broadly 
justified  in  the  name  of  the  containment  of  communism,  opposing 
the  Soviet  Union.  You  got  through  spending  the  money  and  you 
were  still  opposing  the  Soviet  Union,  you  had  supported  a  govern- 
ment or  a  regime  and  that  seemed  to  be  justification  enough  in  it- 
self. 

I  think  now  as  we  look  at  programs,  look  at  activities  such  as 
building  democracy  in  countries  in  transition  to  democracy  or  to  a 
market  system,  we  will  be  able  to  look  and  to  judge  whether  as  a 
result  of  the  money  that  has  been  spent  we  have  moved  toward 
that  goal  or  not.  The  new  bill  is  a  charter.  It  provides  guides  for 
us  and  a  yardstick  to  assess  what  we've  done  in  a  world,  in  a  time 
in  which  the  old  measuring  rod  is  gone  and  we  need  new  ones.  We 
hope  to  provide  those  in  this  charter. 

Mr.  FiNGERHUT.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Smith. 

REPRODUCTIVE  RIGHTS 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And,  Mr.  Atwood,  pardon  us  if  we  have  at  least  a  little  skep- 
ticism. And  I  believe  you  are  sincere  when  you  say  that  the  admin- 
istration has  no  intention  of  providing  abortions  as  a  method  of 
family  planning  worldwide.  But  that  does  fly  in  the  face  of  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  other  administration  officials,  in- 
cluding Tim  Wirth,  including  our  Ambassador  Victor  Marrero  at 
the  United  Nations  where  he  suggested  that  abortion  ought  to  be 
part  of  the  worldwide  plan  adopted  in  Cairo  when  the  population 
conference  ensues  in  the  fall  of  this  year. 

And  many  look  at  what  happened,  even  with  the  Hyde  Amend- 
ment most  recently,  when  the  administration  told  member  after 
member  and  said  publicly  on  network  television  that  the  States 
would  retain  the  flexibility  if  the  Hyde  Amendment  were  lost — and 
thankfully  it  was  retained  but  it  was  modified — would  retain  the 
flexibility  not  to  be  forced  to  go  along  with  whatever  the  Federal 
Government  said  they  were  doing  with  their  share  of  Medicaid. 

We  find  after  the  fact  the  administration  moved  immediately  to 
say  that  the  Federal  law  is  the  operative  law  and  every  State  law 
has  to  come  down  to  whatever  that  Federal  standard  is.  Said  one 
thing,  another  thing  was  done  after  the  fact. 

I  find  it  very  illustrative  in  looking  at  the  language  that  you  kept 
or  the  administration  kept  a  part  of  the  1973  Helms  Amendment 
but  took  out  that  part  that  said  that  none  of  the  funds  will  be  used 
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to  pay  for  the  performance  of  abortions  as  a  method  of  family  plan- 
ning. 

J^d  that  is  our  chief  concern,  that  abortions  would  become  an- 
other method  of  family  planning.  Every  poll  that  has  been  taken 
in  the  United  States  has  shown  that  anywhere  from  70  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  American  public  are  against  abortions  for  birth  control 
reasons.  Every  poll.  I  have  not  seen  a  single  poll  out  there,  and  this 
is  from  the  major  Gallup  and  all  the  others  that  have  done  this 
kind  of  polling,  Wirthlin,  have  found  that  the  American  public  is 
overwhelmingly  against  using  abortions  as  a  method  of  family 
planning.  And  yet  that  is  obvious  in  its  omission  with  this  draft 
legislation  now  that  has  been  introduced. 

I  really  believe  that  if  this  is  not  corrected,  this  bill  in  its  en- 
tirety is  a  dead  letter.  And  I  will  work,  and  I  know  there  are  many 
others  who  will  work  in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  to  ensure  that 
we  do  not  become  the  main  pushers  of  the  killing  of  unborn  chil- 
dren worldwide. 

You  know,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  language  was  in  ef- 
fect through  five  Presidents,  Nixon,  President  Carter,  Ford, 
Reagan,  Bush,  and  even  during  the  first  year  of  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration. And  now  during  this  rewrite  we  decide  that  we  are  going 
to  jettison  that  language.  I  would  hope  that  members  will  not  ac- 
cept that  because  we  should  not  be  promoting  abortion  as  a  method 
of  family  planning. 

Again,  that  would  force  every  taxpayer  in  this  country  to  be  sub- 
sidizing the  killing  of  unborn  children  for  family  planning  reasons. 

And  again,  as  Mr.  Hyde  pointed  out  so  well,  you  are  asking  us, 
just  trust  us.  Trust  and  put  in  language  exactly  what  we  mean. 
And  I  think  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  or  at  least  try 
to  do  in  this  committee  and  in  the  Congress. 

I  also  find  it  very  disturbing,  Mr.  Atwood,  in  looking — and  you 
could  respond  to  that  if  you  would  like — we  have  heard  disturbing 
reports  that  the  Child  Survival  Fund,  which  last  year  or  this  fiscal 
year  was  slated  at  $275  million  as  a  goal,  may  be  cut  substantially 
this  year.  And  I  find  it  insightful,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  that 
this  administration  is  looking  to  substantially  increase  child  con- 
trol, population  control,  blaming  the  victim,  blaming  children  for 
the  many  problems,  the  myriad  of  problems  that  we  face  through- 
out the  world  and  countries  face,  while  at  the  same  time,  if  these 
reports  are  correct,  the  USAID  is  contemplating  a  substantial  cut 
in  the  Child  Survival  Fund. 

We  have  heard  this  from  a  number  of  sources,  from  NGO's  and 
others.  And  I  hope  it  is  not  true.  I  hope  there  is  still  time  to  change 
it  because  the  Child  Survival  Fund  has  been  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable foreign  aid  usages  of  our  dollars  in  terms  of  saving  lives 
and  enhancing  the  lives  of  those  children  who  are  saved. 

So  I  would  hope,  you  know,  we  are  looking  to  control  children 
through  population  control  and,  regrettably,  through  abortion 
which  kills  children,  at  the  same  time  we  are  backing  off  in  those 
attempts  to  protect  children  from  the  myriad  of  diseases  that  they 
could  be  protected  from. 

Mr.  Atwood. 
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Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Smith,  in  a  period  of  about  3  minutes  you  have 
managed  to  characterize  the  administration  as  for  abortion  and 
against  children.  Let  me  try  to  respond. 

First,  I  think  the  President  has  made  it  very,  very  clear  that  he 
would  like  to  see  through  the  policies  that  he  is  implementing  both 
domestically  and  internationally,  to  see  a  reduction  in  abortions. 
This  is  not  the  most  favored  way  of  accomplishing  birth  control  or, 
indeed,  population  control. 

I  mentioned  before  that  we  have  no  intention  to  use  taxpayers' 
dollars  to  actually  perform  abortion  services.  And  we  are  very  sen- 
sitive to  the  issue  that  has  been  raised  here.  I  don't  have  a  dis- 
agreement with  Mr.  Wirth  on  this  question.  He  has  said  that,  as 
a  matter  of  policy,  we  believe  that  women  around  the  world  ought 
to  have  the  right  to  choose  and  ought  to  have  access  to  a  full  range 
of  reproductive  health  services. 

That  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  we  have  to  fund  all  of  those 
reproductive  health  services.  We,  obviously,  would  like  to  be  in  sit- 
uations where  we  and  our  programs  can  be  providing  the  kind  of 
advice  that  women  need  so  that  they  can  avoid  the  necessity  for 
abortion  if  they  feel  that  necessity.  We,  obviously,  strongly  support 
child  survival  programs.  We  are  trying  to  do  the  best  we  can  with 
a  budget  that  we  have  been  provided  to  see  that  child  survival  pro- 
grams are  funded  proportionately  at  the  same  level  that  they  were 
funded  last  year. 

The  problem  we  have  is  that,  in  the  nonearmarked  accounts  of 
our  budget,  we  are  experiencing  about  a  40  percent  reduction.  And 
it  is  very,  very  difficult  for  us  to  maintain  worthy  programs  in  this 
kind  of  environment. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  would  an  earmark  for  the  Child  Survival  Fund  be 
helpful  in  helping  you  to  keep  the — I  mean,  there  is  an  earmark 
for  the  population.  How  about  for  the  child  survival? 

Mr.  Atwood.  You  know  the  problem  that  that  would  create,  of 
course,  is  that  you  would  have  us  conducting  child  survival  pro- 
grams where  they  are  not  necessary.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  want 
to  be  putting  our  resources  into  an  effort  to  help  children  when 
that  is  necessary  and  to  help  them  as  they  progress  up  the  line  and 
become  productive  adults  when  that  is  necessary.  Earmarks  cause 
us  to  do  stovepipe  development  that  doesn't  make  sense  in  any  par- 
ticular situation. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Menendez. 

ACCOUNTABILITY 

Mr.  Menendez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Atwood,  I  appreciate  the  work  you  have  done.  Yet,  as  I 
read — and  I  read  your  testimony.  I  was  delayed  from  coming  here 
but  I  read  all  of  your  testimony.  I  am  concerned,  you  present  a 
great  challenge  to  us.  You  ask  for  increased  flexibility  by  request- 
ing the  authorizations  in  this  more  broader  national  objectives  in- 
stead of  the  specific  programs.  And  in  doing  so,  for  those  of  us  who 
take  our  jobs  here  seriously,  and  I  believe  most  of  us  do,  the  ques- 
tion arises  in  my  mind  as  I  heard  you  respond  to  Mr.  Payne,  and 
I  share  his  concerns  for  the  Fund  for  Africa,  about,  well,  what  you 
do  in  essence  is  maybe  establish  a  ceiling,  not  a  floor. 
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For  many  of  us  who  have  concerns  about  different  parts  of  the 
world,  the  floor  has  been  knocked  out  from  underneath  us.  So  we 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  rising  to  a  ceiling.  And  whether  it  be 
Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr.  Smith's  concerns,  there  are  going  to  be  similar 
concerns  in  that  respect  that  you  seek  almost  a  leap  of  faith  to  ac- 
complish in  terms  of^the  flexibility  you  desire  in  this  bill. 

And  what,  on  a  broader  question  that  I  would  like  to  have  you 
respond,  how  do  I,  as  someone  who  has  a  fiduciary  responsibility 
to  the  citizens  and  taxpayers  who  send  me  here,  who  when  I  can 
presently  say  to  them,  well,  I  voted  for  this  because  USAID  is 
doing  X,  Y  and  Z,  and  I  believe  that  that  is  appropriate  for  our  na- 
tional security,  for  the  purposes  of  building  democracy,  for  our  eco- 
nomic interests,  how  do  I  now  turn  to  those  citizens  and  say,  well, 
I  voted  for  a  very  broad  framework  for  USAID  to  work  within,  but 
specifically  I  would  be  subject  to  what  ultimately  would  be  the  dic- 
tates of  or  the  whims  of  an  administration?  Ajid  while  we  all,  I 
think  universally,  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  you,  when  you 
move  on  to  some  better  position,  become  an  ambassador  or  some- 
thing else,  I  do  not  know  who  the  next  USAID  Administrator  is 
going  to — who  that  is  going  to  be. 

So  my  point  is,  how  do  we  respond  to  the  fiduciary  responsibil- 
ities we  have  to  the  accountability  that  is  constantly  sought  from 
us  in  this  context  that  you  seek? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Menendez,  I  would  respond  by  referring  you  to 
the  Hamilton-Gilman  Report  which  said  that  the  current  system  of 
accountability  that  was  written  in  1989,  and  is  still  the  current 
system  of  accountability,  does  not  serve  the  Congress'  oversight 
role. 

What  we  are  proposing  to  do,  and  we  have  discussed  this  in  con- 
sultations with  the  committee  staff,  is  to  present  a  country  presen- 
tation document  that  would  tell  you  in  each  case  all  the  programs 
that  are  going  to  be  implemented  in  that  country  according  to  the 
strategic  plan  that  we  adopt.  We  will  tell  you  what  our  strategic 
objectives  are  in  that  country.  And  then  we  will,  of  course,  later  no- 
tify you  if  there  are  any  changes  in  the  strategic  objectives. 

If  we  present  you  with  those  objectives  then  you  will  be  able  to 
hold  us  accountable  to  results.  And  I  think  that's  what's  important. 
Right  now,  the  current  system  is,  is  so  confusing  that  it  is  still  dif- 
ficult for  you  to  perform  your  fiduciary  responsibilities  as  Members 
of  Congress.  There  are  some  33  objectives  and  75  priorities.  I  think 
that's  what  the  Hamilton-Gilman  Report  said.  I  think  there  are 
more  now. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  you  look  at  issues  such  as  how  much 
money  did  you  spend  last  year  on  child  survival  as  opposed  to  how 
many  children  did  you  save?  And  our  systems  reflect  your  inter- 
ests. Our  systems  downtown  are  designed  to  give  you  information 
on  inputs  as  opposed  to  telling  you  what  results  we're  creating. 

Now,  we're  trying  to  create  a  AID  system  wherein  we  can  show 
you  the  results,  that  we  can  create  the  indicators  and  the  evalua- 
tive mechanisms  that  will,  enable  us  to  report  to  Congress  on  re- 
sults. But  unless  the  Congress  now  adopts  this  legislation  to 
change  the  partnership  that  we  have  so  that  you,  too,  are  in  tune 
with  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  then  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  serve  your  interest  in  an  active  oversight  role. 
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PROMOTING  DEMOCRACY 


Mr.  Menendez.  I  will  be  interested  in  seeing  that  specific  coun- 
try by  country  breakdown  because  while  a  partnership  is  based  on 
certain  premises,  and  I  am  concerned  that  some  of  the  premises  of 
a  true  partnership  are  lacking  in  what  you  have  as  a  structure. 

Let  me  ask  my  last  two  questions  because  I  see  your  answer  took 
most  of  my  time. 

Pursuing  this,  Latin  America  in  the  post-NAFTA  era  at  a  time 
in  which  it  is  at  a  critical  juncture  in  its  history  where  more  and 
more  of  the  countries  have  crossed  the  threshold  from  dictatorship 
to  democracy,  from  command  economies  to  seeking  market  econo- 
mies, yet  for  our  closest  neighbors  for  which  we  may  have  some 
both  very  significant  economic  and  in  some  cases  security  interests, 
we  have  seen  it  go  from  $2  billion  in  the  mid-1980's  to  less  than 
$1  billion  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  And  how  would  the  program  as 
you  presently  outline  be  responsive  to  the  post-NAFTA  era  in  Latin 
America  within  the  context? 

And  my  other  question  that  I  would  hope  you  respond  to  is  what 
flexibility  will  you  have  to  respond  to  in  your  promoting  democ- 
racy? As  I  read  your  testimony,  it  talked  about  the  ability  that  you 
will  have  flexibility  to  address  political,  economic,  and  humani- 
tarian needs  that  arise  in  connection  with  transitions  that  threaten 
democratic  institutions.  But  how  about  many  of  us  who  believe  that 
we  will  see  within  this  administration  a  change  in  Cuba?  What 
about  a  transition  to  promote,  not  threaten  democratic  institutions 
because  there  are  none  in  Cuba,  but  that  will  promote  democratic 
institutions?  Will  you  be  able  to  do  that  as  you  have  outlined  it 
here? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Menendez,  with  respect  to  Latin  America, 
there  are  two  objectives  in  our  now  much  more  focused  program 
that  is  forced  by  budget  reductions  to  focus  and  because  it  is  the 
appropriate  thing  to  do,  what  we  are  doing  is  working  with  coun- 
tries that  could  be  eligible  for  NAFTA-type  relationships  in  the  fu- 
ture, to  prepare  them  on  issues  such  as  workers'  rights,  democracy 
and  environment  so  that  we  will  not  have  the  same  kinds  of  con- 
troversies that  came  up  with  respect  to  Mexico,  where  we  are  still 
working  on  all  of  those  issues. 

And  we  are  working  also  with  the  poorest  countries  in  the  region. 
We  are  obviously  working  to  reconcile  differences  in  Central  Amer- 
ica to  make  sure  that  the  peace  there  holds. 

We  believe  that,  as  Latin  America  has  improved  its  political 
structures  as  well  as  its  economies,  we  can  move  many  of  those 
countries  into  credit  relationships  or  loan  relationships.  We  are 
working,  obviously,  closely  with  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  in  that  regard. 

So  we  believe  that  development  will  not  be  inhibited  despite 
some  serious  budget  reductions  in  our  concessional  grant  programs. 

With  respect  to  promoting  democracy,  let  me  say  that  Cuba,  obvi- 
ously, is  a  country  that  would  come  under  very  serious  consider- 
ation for  Title  II,  the  Building  Democracy  title.  It  is  exactly  that 
kind  of  a  situation — when  we  know  that  there  are  people  who  are 
actively  seeking  to  promote  democracy — in  which  we  could  provide 
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assistance  to  those  people  under  that  title.  That  is  exactly  what 
that  title  is  designed  for. 
Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Levy. 

LEAVING  THE  ABORTION  ISSUE  OUT  OF  THE  BILL 

Mr.  Levy.  Before  I  get  into  my  question  I  iust  wanted  to  make 
a  comment  about  the  issue  that  was  discussed  before  by  Congress- 
man Hyde  and  Congressman  Smith.  On  the  underlying  issue  of 
abortion  I  have  some  disagreements  with  my  colleagues.  Although 
we  sit  on  the  same  side  of  the  aisle,  that  is  that  big  tent  that  we 
hear  about.  But  I  do  agree  with  them  that  by  introducing  the  whole 
issue  of  abortion  into  this  debate  we  add  weight  to  this  bill  which 
really  ought  not  to  be  there  and  which  will  distract  us  from  the 
issue  that  we  ought  to  be  discussing. 

So  without  beating  that  issue  to  death,  I  just  want  to  mention 
that  I  agree  with  them  wholeheartedly  that  that  issue  really  has 
no  place  in  this  debate.  And  I  would  hate  to  see  us  lose  sight  of 
our  real  objective  here  of  reforming  the  foreign  aid  program  by  get- 
ting bogged  down  in  an  abortion  debate  here  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  down  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  connection  with 
this  issue. 

AID  TO  ISRAEL 

The  other  thing  I  do  want  to  ask  about,  and  this  takes  us  a  little 
further  down  the  road  that  Congressman  Oilman  led  us  to  a  little 
while  ago,  over  the  years  this  country's  aid  to  Israel  has  been  used 
to  ensure  that  country's  survival  as  the  only  true  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  has  helped  to  maintain  Israel's  qualitative  military 
edge  and  enhances  strategic  cooperation  between  this  country  and 
Israel,  enabling  a  closer  coordination  between  the  two  countries  in 
development  work,  high  technology,  research  and  development  and 
other  important  areas.  But  as  I  read  the  draft  bill,  all  foreign  as- 
sistance to  Israel  would  fall  under  the  category  of  promoting  peace 
and  would  be  provided  to  promote  what  the  administration  calls  a 
"comprehensive,  just  and  lasting  peace  between  Israel  and  its  Arab 
neighbors." 

The  question  that  I  am  leading  to  is  how  would  you  feel  about 
language  being  added  to  the  bill  that  would  reflect  the  diverse  pur- 
poses of  aid  to  Israel?  And  would  the  structure  of  Israel's  aid  reflect 
those  diverse  purposes? 

Mr.  Moose.  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  debatable  whether  that  would 
add  urgency  to  the  statements  that  are  already  contained  in  the 
bill  or  to  tne  other  statements  of  administration  policy  that  sur- 
round our  support  for  the  State  of  Israel.  We  treat  this  as  a  very 
particular  case.  If  we  go  beyond  the  scope  and  the  nature  of  the 
statements  which  are  there  we  perhaps  invite  more  of  that  in  kind 
as  might  relate  to  other  regions,  as  might  relate  to  other  countries. 

We  have  tried  in  redrawing  this  bill  and  these  authorities  to 
move  away  from  the  functional  approach,  away  from  the  country 
and  regional  approach  without  ignoring  very  special  relationships 
that  do  exist  as  are  the  case  of  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa 
or  Mideast  peace.  We  have  tried  to  redraw  the  lines  and  the  cat- 
egories and  to  focus  on  activities,  on  principles  such  as  peace,  de- 
mocracy,   and   sustainable   development,    and   to   make   those   the 
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guideposts  of  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish.  Obviously,  we  will 
address  specific  situations  in  the  budget  that  comes  up  and  the 
presentations  which  will  support  that. 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  add  a  great  deal  by  going  beyond  where 
we  are.  There  is  no  objection  to  it  other  than  what  I  have  stated. 
There  is  no  policy  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Levy.  It  sounds  to  some  of  us,  I  think,  and  several  of  us  have 
discussed  this,  that  one  of  the  things  that  we  are  seeking  to  do 
here  is  give  broad  new  flexibility  to  the  President  and  the  adminis- 
tration. And  some  of  us  are  concerned  about  the  will  of  this  Con- 
gress being  carried  out  through  the  administration. 

In  legislation  with  the  type  of  flexibility  that  we  are  talking 
about  how  can  we  be  sure  that  spending  on  foreign  assistance 
would  reflect  the  priorities  for  which  Congress  appropriated  the 
money,  not  only  in  the  Middle  East  but  around  the  world? 

Mr.  Moose.  Well,  it  is  not  our  intention  in  any  way  to  limit  ac- 
tivities with  regard  to  Israel.  We  would  like  to  meet — we  intend  to 
meet  Israel's  needs. 

IS  THIS  NEW  FLEXIBILITY  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  GOING  TO  INTERFERE 
WITH  THE  WILL  OF  THE  CONGRESS  BEING  CARRIED  OUT? 

Mr.  Levy.  My  question  is  more  general  with  respect  to  this  than 
just  Israel. 

Mr.  Moose.  Right. 

Mr.  Levy.  The  bill  it  seems  to  me,  and  to  several  of  us,  gives  the 
President  opportunities  to  curtail  or  resume  aid  to  prohibited  coun- 
tries, and  under  what  circumstances  he  could  do  that,  it  would 
allow  him  to  break  or  shave  earmarks  or  to  transfer  funds  between 
accounts,  not  only  involving  aid  which  has  traditionally  gone  to  the 
Middle  East  but  elsewhere.  And  my  question  is  really  in  more  gen- 
eral terms  than  just  Israel  and  the  Middle  East. 

Congress  appropriates  money  for  specific  purposes.  And  I'm  just 
wondering  what  assurances  we  have,  given  the  flexibility  that  is 
proposed  for  the  President  that  the  will  of  the  Congress  be  carried 
out? 

Mr.  Moose.  Well,  I  think  the  oversight  function  will  be  facili- 
tated by  the  process  that  Mr.  Atwood  has  already  described.  It's  my 
experience  that  we  never  move  very  far  without  what  we're  doing 
being  noticed.  I  think  we  need  to,  I  think  we  can  intensify  our  dia- 
logue. I  think  that  we  can  always  do  a  better  job  of  keeping  you 
informed.  We  can  do  a  better  job  of  listening.  And  we  are  listening 
to  you  now. 

We  understand  that  the  price  of  the  greater  flexibility  and  lati- 
tude that  we  ask  is  a  greater  attentiveness  to  your  priorities  and 
your  concerns.  If  you  think  you've  heard  that  before,  you  probably 
have. 

I  think  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Atwood  and  myself,  we  are  very  much 
aware  of  your  concerns  and  perhaps  your  skepticism  in  that  regard. 
We  have  tried  to  watch  these  programs  ourselves  from  the  other 
side.  I  believe  that  the  type  of  framework  that  we  have  laid  down 
will  make  it  easier  for  you  to  hold  us  to  the  mark. 
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CONGRESS  EARMARKING  FUNDS  FOR  PRIORITY  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  Levy.  How  do  you  think  the  administration  would  react  to 
Congress  earmarking  funds  for  priority  countries? 

Mr.  Moose.  Well,  we  obviously  have  indicated  our  preference  to 
steer  away  from  that.  We  will  submit,  we  have  submitted  this  leg- 
islation. We  will  submit  our  proposals  for  expenditures.  We  will 
have  a  dialogue  with  you.  And  in  the  end  you  will  have  your  will 
in  the  matter. 

But  we  have  indicated  that  we  believe  we  will  respect  the  prior- 
ities which  we  know  are  there  in  the  Congress,  that  are  reflected 
in  the  Congress.  We  would  like  to  have  the  flexibility  to  be  able  to 
move  in  unusual  circumstances  to  respond  quickly  without  having 
the  type  of  constraints  that  have  really  handicapped  us  in  the  past 
in  being  able  to  move,  respond  to  crises  and  take  advantage  of  op- 
portunities. 

And,  finally,  I  would  say  with  regard  to  the  present  legislation, 
of  course,  it  is  a  charter.  It  is  not  an  authorization.  You  have  an- 
other shot  at  this. 

Mr.  Levy.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just  briefly  respond  to  Mr. 

Levy? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Atwood.  We  think  that  putting  the  prohibitions  in  this  act 
under  one  title  clarifies  what  it  is  we  all  agree  should  or  should  not 
be  done.  I  think  that  is  helpful.  The  transfer  among  accounts  that 
you  indicated  has  been  made  more  limited  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
sultation process,  and  it  will  require,  of  course,  consultations. 

We  believe  that  this  bill  will  enable  Congress  to  conduct  its  over- 
sight responsibilities  a  lot  more  easily  than  it  does  under  current 
law. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  is  advised  that  the  two  wit- 
nesses have  to  leave  at  12:15  or  very  shortly  thereafter.  We  have 
two  other  members  that  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  ask  ques- 
tions. I  will  call  on  Mr.  Engel  then  Mr.  Royce.  And  that  will  con- 
clude it. 

Mr.  Engel. 

lack  of  earmarks 

Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  first  of  all  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  my  colleagues  that 
have  expressed  concerns  about  the  lack  of  earmarks.  While  I  have 
confidence  in  this  administration  and  what  it  will  do  vis-a-vis  for- 
eign aid,  I  worry  about  what  will  come  in  the  future  and  the  fact 
that  the  lack  of  earmarks  may  eventually  jeopardize  aid  for  allies 
such  as  Israel  and  Egypt.  I  just  wanted  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
concerns. 

I  have  a  question,  a  general  question  about  the  bill  itself.  As  you 
know,  much  foreign  assistance  is  not  provided  through  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  such  as  military  aid  in  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  and  food  aid  policy  of  P.L.  480,  World  Bank  lending  which  falls 
under  the  Bretton  Woods  pro'cess  and  other  programs. 

Some  have  suggested  that  a  foreign  aid  reform  bill  ought  to  be 
bringing  all  of  these  programs  under  one  legislative  umbrella.  Have 
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you  thought  about  that?  Why  shouldn't  they  all  be  funded  accord- 
ing to  the  five  titles? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Well,  the  five  titles  obviously  would  force  us  to  be 
a  lot  more  strategic  in  the  way  we  approach  the  issues  that  the  ti- 
tles themselves  raise,  like  building  democracy.  USIA  programs,  for 
example,  which  are  not  specifically  in  this  bill,  would  come  under 
that  title.  We  would  have  a  mechanism  to  create  coordination 
mechanisms  to  make  sure  that  we  are  looking  at  this. 

The  important  point  to  emphasize,  I  think  here,  is  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  under  this  bill  takes  responsibility  for  coordinating 
this.  He  already  looks  at  the  structure  of  the  150  account  to  deter- 
mine priorities  within  the  150  account  in  terms  of  expenditures. 
Th^s  would  make  it  easier  because  one  would  have  to  rationalize. 
In  other  words,  the  competition  that  exists  between  agencies  and 

Erograms  would  fall  under  a  strategic  objective  now.  as  opposed  to 
eing  spread  across  government  under  a  maze  of  objectives.  This, 
I  think,  makes  coordination,  rationalization  of  our  programs,  and 
harmonization  of  our  programs  a  lot  easier. 

Mr.  Engel.  No,  I  understand  what  your  are  trying  to  do.  And  I 
think  those  goals  are  laudable.  I  just  wonder  if  in  the  future  we 
might  consider  taking  it  one  step  further.  I  think  the  problem  has 
been  that  the  public  really,  to  a  very  large  degree,  has  not  been 
made  aware  of  the  importance  of  foreign  aid.  As  you  know,  forei^ 
aid  has  been  dropping.  And  the  attitude  amongst  many  people  is, 
and  it  is  understandable,  that  we  have  so  many  problems  at  nome, 
well,  why  are  we  giving  the  aid  away  to  foreign  countries? 

I  think  once  it  is  shown  that  75  percent  of  the  aid  which  we  give 
actually  comes  back  to  us  and  is  spent  on  goods  and  services  in  this 
country  and  that,  in  fact,  the  United  States  does  have  a  vital  inter- 
est in  what  goes  on  around  the  world  as  the  last  remaining  super- 
power, I  think  that  the  public  and  the  American  people  will  under- 
stand the  importance  of  foreign  aid.  And  I  hope  that  what  you  are 
trying  to  do  will  go  a  long  way  toward  that  goal. 

GREECE-TURKEY  RATIO 

I  have  one  other  specific  question.  And  I  know  the  hour  is  late. 
Does  the  administration  intend  to  continue  the  7-to-lO  ratio  for 
Greece  and  Turkey?  And  will  the  $15  million  in  aid  to  Cyprus  be 
continued  in  support  of  a  resolution  of  that  conflict? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Engel,  that  question  will  really  come 
up  when  Secretary  Christopher  testifies.  Those  provisions  are  not 
included  in  this  bill  at  all.  But  they  can  answer.  I  do  not  mean  to 
shut  them  off. 

Mr.  Atwood.  I  would  have  said  the  same  thing,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Chairman  Hamilton.  If  you  are  anxious  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions we  will  be  happy  to  let  you.  But  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  address  that  to  Secretary  Christopher.  All  right? 

Mr.  Engel.  OK,  thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Royce. 

MOVING  DEMOCRACY  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  INTO  THE 

FOREFRONT 

Mr.  RoYCE.  Yes.  Mr.  Atwood,  let  me  just  say  I  applaud  your  ef- 
forts to  move  support  for  democracy  into  the  forefront  of  the  agen- 
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cy's  mission.  And  I  also  applaud  the  linkage,  as  I  read  it  in  your 
materials,  between  democracy  and  economic  development.  There  is 
a  positive  correlation  on  the  moral  and  practical  levels  between  de- 
mocracy and  markets.  It  is  the  only  way  up  from  dependency.  I 
think  that  is  what  the  source  of  your  budget,  the  U.S.  taxpayers, 
believes  and  I  think  that  is  what  tney  would  like  to  see. 

In  addition,  let  me  say  many  of  us  are  very  concerned  about  the 
trend  in  Russia  and  Hungary  and  Poland  of  democratic  transitions 
suffering  partial  or  possibly  total  reversals.  It  seems  clear  that 
more  needs  to  be  done  to  shore  up  democratic  institutions  and 
democratic  groups  of  all  sorts  on  a  fast  tract  basis.  It  would  seem 
that  you  have  to  get  in  there,  get  a  qualified  assessment  of  the 
antidemocratic  threats,  such  as  the  laws  and  the  coercive  mecha- 
nisms and  the  parties  and  so  forth,  and  then  designate  assistance 
to  be  sure  we  do  not  support  antidemocrats,  to  be  sure  we  do  sup- 
port the  pro-democratic  forces,  and  that  we  do  so  in  a  timely  and 
adequate  matter. 

Now,  what  we  are  seeing  in  hindsight,  in  Russia  we  see 
Zhirinovsky's  votes  as  far  back  as  1991.  We  see  one  coalition  of 
strong  antireform  groupings  and  one  of  weak  Democrats.  And  we 
end  up  spending  about  the  equivalent  of  a  U.S.  Senate  race  to  help 
them.  And  now  we  are  told  they  will  be  lucky  to  make  it  past  June. 
We've  got  to  do  better  than  that. 

My  concern  here  is  not  really  to  be  critical  but  to  point  out  a  per- 
ception and  a  concern  that  if  democracy  falls  on  the  ground  and  in 
its  new  rebirth  as  an  agency  priority,  then  we  will  all  be  very  sorry 
for  a  very  long  time. 

And  I  would  like  to  iust  close  with  this  question,  going  back  to 
the  question  of  the  role  that  private  U.S.  groups  are  playing  in 
your  democracy  efforts.  Last  year  Secretary  Christopher  spoke 
about  the  importance  of  U.S.  groups  becoming  directly  involved 
with  their  counterparts  in  democracy.  Is  this  still  the  view?  Is  it 
working?  Or  are  you  having  to  program  this  kind  of  money  through 
the  consulting  firms  and  PVO's  that  AID  relies  on  for  so  much  else? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Royce,  let  me  say  more  generally  with  respect 
to  democracy  and  its  relationship  to  economic  development  that 
there  are  a  whole  series  of  both  negative  and  positive  reasons  why 
that  has  to  happen.  If  you  wish  to  call  it  negative,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that,  if  you  are  looking  for  more  transparency  and  ac- 
countability on  the  part  of  the  governments  that  are  partners  of 
the  United  States,  they  need  to  have  democratic  institutions. 

On  the  positive  side,  you  cannot  achieve  sustainability  in  devel- 
opment unless  you  are  working  with  real  people  in  the  country  who 
are  putting  a  real  effort  into  working  with  indigenous  nongovern- 
mental organizations.  In  that  regard,  we  wish  to  emphasize  even 
more  than  has  been  heretofore  our  working  relationships  with 
American  NGO's  and  PVO's.  We  are  certainly  trying  to  reinvigorate 
or  invigorate  that  relationship — make  them  more  effective,  make 
sure  that  they  are  operating  obviously  within  the  broad  strategic 
goals  of  the  agency,  but  at  the  same  time,  respecting  their  inde- 
pendence so  that  they  can  develop  this  people-to-people  network 
that  has  so  affected  the  world  in  which  we  now  live. 

Traditional  diplomacy  doesn't  work  in  this  particular  world  as  it 
once  did  because  governments  are  not  all-powerful;  these  NGO  net- 
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works  are  also  influencing  policies  and  relationships  among  na- 
tions. 

With  respect  to  Russia,  let  me  just  say  very  briefly  that  our  pro- 
gram in  Russia  is  based  on  the  notion  that  we  can  help  them  build 
a  democracy  in  a  market  economy  from  the  ground  up.  It  is  not 
just  a  top-down  policy. 

And  I  think  we  have  to  stay  the  course  with  respect  to  our  ap- 
proach. We  have  seen  some  positive  changes  as  well  as  these  nega- 
tive ones.  We  have  seen  Russia,  in  its  last  election  and  its  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  develop  democratic  structures  for  the  first  time. 
True,  Zhirinovsky  and  his  party  are  not  the  people  we  would  want 
represented  there.  But  they  represent  a  strain  of  thought  in  Rus- 
sian. And  it  is  better  to  have  them  in  the  tent  and  exposing  their 
thoughts  on  a  daily  basis. 

There  was  just  another  article  about  Zhirinovsky  just  today.  The 
more  exposure  he  gets,  it  seems  to  me,  the  less  chance  that  he  is 
going  to  be  really  effective  in  the  long  run  politically  in  Russia. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Atwood,  I  am  going  to  have  to  inter- 
rupt you  here  because  a  vote  is  pending  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Royce  has  raised  some  very  important  questions  that  need 
to  be  pursued  more  fully.  And  I  am  sure  we  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  that. 

Thank  you  very  much.  We  will  be  submitting  some  written  ques- 
tions to  you  from  members  of  the  committee  for  your  immediate  re- 
sponse.2 

Mr.  Atwood.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  have  them,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  All  right.  Thank  you  very  much.  And  we 
stand  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:14  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 


2The  questions  appear  in  the  appendix. 
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House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:33  a.m.,  in  room  2172, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  (chairman) 
presiding. 

opening  statement  of  HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  would  like  to  welcome  the  witnesses  to 
the  committee  this  morning  and  express  my  appreciation  for  their 
appearance.  I  do  not  think  I  have  to  inform  them  about  the  impor- 
tant issues  that  the  committee  faces  with  respect  to  foreign  aid  re- 
form. And  we  just  have  an  outstanding  group  of  witnesses  this 
morning  in  two  panels.  I  want  to  say  to  them  that  I  have  to  testify 
at  10  before  the  House  Rules  Committee  on  congressional  reform 
for  an  indeterminate  period,  so  I  am  not  just  sure  when  I  am  going 
to  get  back,  but  I  do  intend  to  come  back. 

Since  we  do  have  a  large  number  of  witnesses  and  limited 
amount  of  time,  I  am  going  to  ask  that  they  really  zero  in  on  the 
most  important  recommendations  that  they  want  to  make  to  this 
committee.  Their  written  statements,  of  course,  will  be  entered  into 
the  record  in  full.  And  if  they  feel  that  they  would  like  to  have  ad- 
ditional conversations  with  members  of  the  staff  after  they  have 
testified,  we  will  certainly  try  to  accommodate  them  and  also  with 
members  to  the  extent  that  we  possibly  can. 

I  think  our  first  witness  is  a  former  member  of  this  institution, 
distinguished  member  from  New  Jersey.  We  are  delighted  to  wel- 
come him  back  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  He  is  a 
friend  of  all  of  us,  Mr.  Maguire.  Andy,  we  are  happy  to  have  you. 

Now  let  me — before  you  go,  I  probably  ought  to  explain  that  light 
system.  We  will  flip  it  on  when  you  begin.  You  are  accustomed  to 
operating  under  the  5-minute  rule,  Mr.  Maguire,  and  we  are  going 
to  put  that  on  for  all  of  you.  The  light  will  go  on  green  when  you 
begin;  the  yellow  light  will  come  on  with  what,  roughly  30  seconds 
or  a  minute  left;  and  we  would  appreciate  when  the  red  light  comes 
on  that  you  conclude  your  remarks.  Mr.  Maguire,  you  may  proceed, 
sir. 

(39) 
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PANEL  I 

STATEMENT  OF  ANDY  MAGUIRE,  PRESmENT,  AT 
INTERNATIONAL 

Mr.  Maguire.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Hamilton  and  members  of 
the  committee  for  this  chance  to  participate  in  this  discussion. 

There  is  no  greater  force  for  progress — for  peace,  democracy  and 
sustainable  development — than  ordinary  people  striving  for  a  bet- 
ter future.  Reaching  to  affirm  and  figuring  out  how  to  support 
them,  their  enterprising  spirit,  their  industry,  their  key  institutions 
is  a  secret  to  sound  development  in  our  world  today. 

Sixteen  thousand  feet  up  in  the  Bolivian  Andes,  alpaca  ranchers 
are  refining  their  fiber  production  and  processing  to  target  clothing 
manufacturers  in  Europe.  This  value-adding  emphasis  holds  simi- 
lar promise  for  shepherds  from  Guatemala  to  Nepal. 

Across  wide  stretches  of  Africa,  families  are  starting  new  busi- 
nesses and  building  a  new  rural  industry  by  investing  their  savings 
in  a  simple  technology  that  enables  them  to  process  sunflower  and 
other  oilseeds  and  bring  critically  needed  jobs,  income,  and  cooking 
oil  to  their  home  communities  and  regions. 

Hundred  of  thousands  of  dairy  producers  in  India,  most  of  whom 
are  women,  are  embarking  on  an  initiative  to  significantly  raise  the 
milk  production  of  their  cows  while  cutting  back  on  methane,  a 
major  contributor  to  global  warming. 

Mr.  Chairman,  small  farmers  and  business  people  like  these  are 
raising  most  of  the  planet's  next  generation.  They  account  for  most 
of  the  jobs.  They  manage  most  of  the  Earth's  natural  resources. 
They  are  civil  society.  They  make  decisions  and  exercise  liberties 
in  the  name  of  families,  communities,  home  lands,  nations.  They 
are  development's  most  dependable  engine  and,  as  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son observed,  democracy's  yeomen.  The  right  kind  of  opportunities 
for  them  mean  a  better  world  for  us  all.  Higher  productivity,  better 
markets,  fairer  trade,  less  poverty-driven  environmental  devasta- 
tion. Fewer  refugees  from  failing  economies  and  ecosystems.  These 
things  are  in  every  American's  interest. 

Yet,  for  decades,  as  you  appreciate  so  fully,  the  world's  major  aid 
programs,  including  our  own,  have  failed  to  reach  effectively  and 
at  significant  scale  these  people,  these  producers,  these  linchpins  of 
economic  systems  and  economic  progress.  We  have  failed  to  tap 
their  creativity  and  to  assist  a  new  generation  of  leaders,  their  en- 
terprises, their  problem-solving  institutions  outside  of  government. 

As  Administrator  Atwood's  reforms  indicate,  development  assist- 
ance is  no  longer  cost-effective  on  a  country  by  country  basis.  Glob- 
al initiatives  for  economic  development  and  environmental  protec- 
tion must  be  launched,  with  a  good  share  of  the  funds  coming  now 
from  other  donors,  public  and  private,  convinced  on  the  merits. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  a  strategic  approach  to  the  needs 
and  potential  of  millions  of  small  producers  is  now  in  order.  Such 
an  initiative  would  target  the  practical  millions  who  will  make  de- 
velopment sustainable  or  not.  It  would  promote  the  market-based 
good  business  sense  the  United  States  has  done  most  to  foster. 

Small  producers  are  concentrated  in  a  limited  number  of  key  eco- 
nomic activities:  producing  cooking  oil,  dairy  products,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  animal  fiber,  textiles,  processing  tree  crops  like  coffee, 
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coconuts,  et  cetera.  They  are  linked,  from  one  country  and  con- 
tinent to  the  next,  by  very  similar  value-added  chains,  a  com- 
parable set  of  market  restraints,  and  production  bottlenecks  that 
require  access  to  the  same  families  of  hard  and  soft  technologies. 

With  its  sights  on  sustainable  livelihoods  for  the  world's  low-in- 
come majority,  this  committee  can  pass  a  bill  that  puts  people  first, 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  thereby  passes  muster  with  the  American 
people.  A  global  small  producer  initiative  would  be  among  the 
cheapest  and  best  investments  our  country  could  make.  It  would 
make  it  possible  for  many  millions  of  ordinary  people  to  do  even 
more  extraordinary  things.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Maguire  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Lantos  [presiding].  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Maguire. 

Our  next  witness  is  Julia  Taft,  president  of  Inter  Action. 

STATEMENT  OF  JULIA  TAFT,  PRESmENT,  INTERACTION 

Ms.  Taft.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  On  behalf  of 
153  members  of  InterAction,  I  am  here  to  thank  you  for  having  the 
hearing  and  to  express 

Mr.  Lantos.  Could  you  get  the  mike  a  little  closer? 

Ms.  Taft.  I  thank  you  for  having  me  here  today  to  represent 
InterAction,  which  is  a  coalition  of  153  U.S. -based  international  de- 
velopment relief,  environmental,  population,  refugee  and  advocacy 
agencies,  all  working  on  the  issues  of  sustainable  development  and 
humanitarian  assistance. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  about  the  process  that  you 
were  reviewing  as  a  committee  today  is  that  for  the  first  time  in 
our  experience,  we  have  found  a  very  strong  working  coalition  of 
organizations  that  are  cutting  across  all  aspects  of  development. 
The  education  community,  the  environmental  community,  the  pop- 
ulation, the  relief,  the  development  practitioners  have  come  to- 
gether to  work  on  a  new  reform  legislative  package.  InterAction 
has  been  privileged  to  be  involved  in  many  discussions.  We  have 
noted  many  through  our  advocacy  committee,  and  we  are  very  en- 
thusiastic about  the  direction  for  reform  which  is  incorporated  in 
the  legislation  that  is  being  considered  today. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  United  States  has  an  unassailable 
interest  in  working  toward  a  stable,  sustainable  world  of  healthy, 
well-educated  people,  living  in  democratic  societies,  and  fully  en- 
gaging in  their  own  determination  of  their  future  and  their  own 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

We  believe,  as  agencies,  that  there  is  strong  support  by  the 
American  people  for  foreign  assistance,  humanitariirn  aid  and  sus- 
tainable development.  I  know  this  is  a  question  that  always  comes 
up,  but  we  think  it  is  clearly  articulated  in  the  level  of  funding  that 
Americans  all  throughout  this  country  give  to  all  of  our  agencies 
for  the  important  work  that  we  do. 

We  also  have  been  involved  and  pleased  very  much  with  the  co- 
operation we  have  received  from  the  administration  and  this  com- 
mittee in  reviewing  the  draft  legislation  that  was  presented  last 
fall.  We  developed  a  series  of  very  detailed  comments,  which  we 
have  shared  with  this  committee  and  with  the  executive  branch. 
We  are  pleased  that  the  bill  that  we  are  looking  at  today  includes 
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some  very  strong  incorporation  of  the  recommendations  that  we 
have  made.  In  particular,  we  are  extremely  pleased  with  Title  I, 
the  whole  sustainable  development  components,  which  underscore 
not  only  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  sustainable  develop- 
ment, but  also  the  need  to  address  population  growth  and  environ- 
mental degradation,  and  the  alleviation  of  hunger  and  poverty. 

The  centrality  of  NGO's  and  PVO's  is  very  important.  We  are, 
however,  concerned  in  Title  I  that  the  chapter  that  relates  to  the 
Development  Fund  for  Africa,  that  is  the  only  mention  that  is  there 
of  the  trend.  We  want  very  much  to  have  a  separate  Development 
Fund  for  Africa.  We  would  also  like  to  have  sustainable  develop- 
ment components  in  other  aspects  of  the  bill,  particularly  in  those 
sections  which  relate  to  Eastern  European  and  the  Newly  Inde- 
pendent States. 

With  just  a  few  seconds  I  have  left,  I  would  like  to  also  make  a 
particular  appeal  that  if  something  is  not  broken,  we  should  not  fix 
it.  In  particular,  I  refer  to  the  refugee  assistance  language  that  is 
in  this  act,  which  supersedes  the  existing  Refugee  and  Migration 
Act.  InterAction  recommends  that  the  language  as  it  currently  ex- 
ists with  the  separate  authorization  in  the  1962  act  be  retained  be- 
cause our  coalition  has  been  very  pleased  with  the  role  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  those  programs  and  the  current  legislative 
framework. 

Generally,  we  look  forward  very  much  to  working  with  you  and 
the  committee  in  any  modest  modifications  of  this  legislation.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  member  agencies  of  InterAction  are  very,  very 
committed  to  having  foreign  assistance  reform  completed  this  year 
and  enacted.  We  want  to  work  with  you  and  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers in  achieving  that. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Taft  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Ms.  Taft.  Our  next  witness 
is  Cheryl  Bartz,  National  Peace  Corps  Association  president. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHERYL  BARTZ,  DIRECTOR  OF  PROGRAMS, 
NATIONAL  PEACE  CORPS  ASSOCIATION 

Ms.  Bartz.  Grood  morning  distinguished  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. My  name  is  Cheryl  Bartz.  I  am  the  director  of  the  Constitu- 
ency for  Sustainable  Development,  which  is  the  advocacy  program 
of  the  National  Peace  Corps  Association.  Our  president,  Charles 
Dambach,  would  have  wanted  to  be  here,  but  cannot  because  he  is 
recuperating  from  having  donated  a  kidney  2  weeks  ago.  So,  I  am 
speaking  on  his  behalf  and  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  roundtable. 

Some  of  you  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  National  Peace  Corps 
Association  and  what  we  bring  to  this  discussion.  Perhaps  uniquely 
among  this  distinguished  panel,  I  and  the  people  I  represent  have 
lived  at  the  village  level  in  nearly  100  countries.  There  are  now 
nearly  140,000  people  who  have  served  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 
Our  friends  and  neighbors  in  those  countries  where  we  served  are 
the  intended  recipients  of  foreign  assistance. 

As  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  we  have  seen  poverty  and  injustice, 
and  that  experience  gives  us  a  strong  desire  to  come  back  home 
and  help  make  a  difference  in  U.S.  foreign  assistance  policy.  Be- 
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cause  of  that,  our  members  asked  us  to  help  them  become  advo- 
cates for  their  friends  abroad. 

To  do  that,  we  formed  the  Constituency  for  Sustainable  Develop- 
ment. Those  people  who  become  members  of  the  constituency 
pledge  to  call  and  write  you  and  other  Members  of  Congress,  and 
to  educate  people  in  their  communities  about  other  countries  and 
the  need  for  foreign  assistance.  Some  of  you  may  have  heard  from 
our  members  during  the  past  year,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be 
hearing  from  more  of  them  in  the  coming  year  as  you  consider  re- 
form of  foreign  assistance. 

Those,  then,  are  the  two  characteristics  that  our  membership 
brings  to  this  table:  personal  experience  at  the  grassroots  level,  and 
commitment  to  work  with  the  political  system  to  try  and  achieve 
change. 

You  have  sent  140,000  people  abroad  to  help  achieve  three  goals 
as  part  of  the  Peace  Corps.  One  of  those  goals  is  to  help  educate 
Americans  about  other  countries.  And  one  of  the  messages  we 
bring  back  is  that  we  need  a  foreign  assistance  program  aimed  at 
the  alleviation  of  poverty  and  hunger  in  environmentally  sustain- 
able ways. 

As  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  our  views  on  foreign  assistance  are 
gnrounded  in  personal  experience.  You  have  reams  of  reports  and 
statistics,  but  what  we  bring  back  are  the  personal  experiences  of 
people  who  are  living  under  conditions  of  poverty. 

Why  do  we  believe  that  foreign  assistance  is  in  the  U.S.  national 
interest?  Because  peace  is  in  the  U.S.  national  interest  and  foreign 
assistance  can  help  achieve  that.  One  woman  that  I  met  captures 
that  for  me.  I  accompanied  a  team  surveying  people  living  in  a  na- 
tional park  in  Honduras,  and  the  settlement  where  she  lived  was 
a  2-hour  walk  from  the  nearest  public  transportation.  There  were 
only  six  houses.  There  were  no  public  services.  There  were  no 
schools.  She  and  her  family  had  moved  there  because  there  was 
land  there.  And  she  had  never  had  a  school  and  there  were  none 
for  her  six  children. 

Their  house  was  about  10  by  10  feet,  with  walls  of  corrugated 
paper  and  plastic  sheeting.  Ana  having  lived  through  a  number  of 
tropical  storms,  I  know  that  that  house  could  not  shelter  eight  peo- 
ple during  the  rainy  season.  Her  husband  and  her  older  son  were 
off  that  day  looking  for  work.  And  if  he  was  lucky,  he  would  get 
work  making  about  18  cents  a  day. 

We  offered  this  woman  nothing..  We  were  only  there  to  ask  ques- 
tions. But  when  we  left,  she  insisted  that  we  each  take  two  ba- 
nanas. 

Now,  to  me,  she  captures  why  we  need  a  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. She  is  not  unique,  but  she  is  living  on  the  edge.  The  land 
is  not  theirs,  and  they  have  no  prospects  for  educating  their  chil- 
dren or  ever  improving  their  lot. 

The  United  States  invested  heavily  in  defeating  communism. 
And  now  it  is  time  to  continue  that  investment,  and  invest  in  polit- 
ical stability  that  comes  from  equity  and  economic  opportunity. 

In  my  few  remaining  seconds,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  have 
participated  in  the  review  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  the  inter- 
action it  has  conducted,  and  we  agree  with  those  detailed  com- 
ments. We  recognize  that  we  have  to  help  you  by  getting  our  mem- 
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bers  to  educate  the  public  about  the  need  for  foreign  assistance. 

And  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  this,  and  thank  you 

for  the  opportunity. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Bartz  appears  in  the  appendix.] 
Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  very  much.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr. 

John  Sewell,  president  of  the  Overseas  Development  Council.  Mr. 

Sewell. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  SEWELL,  PRESIDENT,  OVERSEAS 
DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Sewell.  My  colleagues,  I  would  like  to  thank  you,  for  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  here  today.  I  want  to  revise  seven  points,  iden- 
tifying areas  where  I  think  the  draft  bill  could  be  improved. 

First,  the  legislation,  as  it  is  presently  written,  runs  the  risk  of 
trying  to  be  all  things  to  all  people.  There  are  no  priorities  estab- 
lished, either  between  the  various  titles,  or,  in  many  cases,  within 
the  separate  sections.  And  it  is  absolutely  crucial,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  the  opening  foreign  policy  statement  clearly  articulates  U.S. 
international  priorities  and  the  role  of  foreign  assistance  meeting 
those  priorities. 

For  instance,  there  is  no  clear  statement  in  this  draft  that  the 
transition  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  and 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  really  are  the  clear  priorities,  and,  in 
fact,  command  well  over  50  percent  of  the  money  in  the  fiscal  year 
1995  budget  for  four  of  the  six  titles  under  this  bill.  This  is  particu- 
larly important  because  as  you  look  at  this  legislation,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  establish  priorities  in  an  era  where  scarce  re- 
sources are  going  to  be  needed  to  meet  a  variety  of  U.S.  interests. 

Second,  and  closely  related  to  the  above,  is  that  while  the  objec- 
tives and  types  of  assistance  set  out  under  each  of  the  titles  are 
unexceptionable,  they  do  not  really  give  any  guidelines  for  setting 
those  priorities,  particularly  when  it  is  clear  that  the  resources, 
particularly  for  sustainable  development,  are  going  to  be  very 
scarce.  It  is  very  important,  therefore,  that  in  your  deliberations 
over  the  legislation,  or  in  agreement  with  the  executive  branch,  you 
set  out  a  selected  number  of  critical  goals  which  build  on  the 
strengths  of  this  country  and  meet  the  needs  of  people  in  the  devel- 
oping countries. 

Let  me  just  suggest  several,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  con- 
template, over  the  next  5  to  10  years,  completing  the  children's 
health  revolution  which  began  in  this  century  and  eliminating  the 
major  killers  of  children  in  the  Third  World.  Equally,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  make  family  planning  available  to  women  of  reproduc- 
tive age  throughout  the  world  within  a  set  period  of  time,  if  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  take  leadership  on  those  kinds  of  tar- 
geted and  highly  desirable  goals. 

Third,  the  use  of  the  functional  categories  to  organize  the  legisla- 
tion is  a  great  advance  because  it  makes  clear  what  are  the  overall 
emphasis  of  U.S.  foreign  policies.  But  it  presents  two  unresolved 
problems:  First,  how  do  we  know  when  we  have  succeeded?  And 
second,  how  do  we  know  when  the  United  States  is  secure  or  when 
development  has  become  sustainable?  In  addition,  it  does  not  make 
very  clear  why  certain  programs  are  under  any  one  of  those  func- 
tional categories.  Why,  for  instance,  is  funding  for  the  Soviet  Union 
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and  Eastern  Europe  under  the  title  for  building  democracy,  when 
it  is  iust  as  important  that  the  principles  that  apply  to  sustainable 
development  also  apply  to  the  programs  in  those  areas? 

Fourth,  and  very  importantly,  the  draft  makes  no  recognition  of 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  development  cooperation.  The 
reality  is  that  the  United  States  is  no  longer  the  largest  provider 
of  foreign  assistance;  therefore  the  draft  is  totally  inadequate  under 
the  section  dealing  with  the  international  financial  institutions. 
The  legislation  needs  to  be  much  more  specific  about  the  mix  of  our 
development  assistance,  and  particularly  about  who  has  authority 
over  U.S.  policies  toward  development  institutions. 

Fifth,  the  draft  is  very  weak  on  poverty  as  a  goal  of  foreign  pol- 
icy; and  this  committee  has  insisted  on  that  for  the  last  20  years. 

Sixth,  it  is  very  weak  on  the  specifics  of  promoting  democracy  in 
contrast  with  the  section  on  sustainable  development. 

And  seventh,  it  really  does  not  make  clear  who  is  in  charge  of 
overall  foreign  policy.  It  is  silent  on  the  relationship  between 
USAID  and  those  in  the  State  Department  responsible  for  inter- 
national organizations  and  global  issues.  And  it  is  silent  on  the  is- 
sues of  interagency  coordination  within  the  government  in  crucial 
areas  such  as  the  multilateral  financial  institutions. 

Therefore,  while  I  think  the  bill  is  a  commendable  start  on  the 
part  of  the  administration,  it  is  clear  that  it  needs  improvement  if 
it  is  to  be  passed  and  become  the  guiding  principles  for  U.S.  foreign 
assistance. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Sewell  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Sewell.  Next,  we  will 
hear  from  Mr.  Richard  Bissell,  former  USAID  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  BISSELL,  FORMER  ASSISTANT  AD- 
MINISTRATOR, U.S.  AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  Bissell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  this  morning. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Could  you  pull  the  mike  closer  to  you? 

Mr.  Bissell.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  this  morn- 
ing and  I  have  submitted  written  testimony  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  record. 

I  would  just  highlight  a  few  points  from  my  testimony  this  morn- 
ing and  hope  that  they  can  become  a  source  of  some  discussion  by 
this  committee  as  you  begin  to  markup  this  pending  legislation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  used  this  last  year,  during  which  time 
many  of  us  waited  with  bated  breath,  for  tne  emergence  of  this  leg- 
islation to  deal  with  a  lot  of  the  fundamentals.  So,  I  will  raise  four 
basic  issues. 

During  the  course  of  those  discussions,  not  only  last  year,  but  in 
the  years  before  that,  it  seems  to  me  there  were  four  imperative 
needs  in  reforming  foreign  assistance.  One  was  the  need  to  simplify 
and  focus  the  program.  The  second  was  the  need  to  better  coordi- 
nate within  the  executive  branch  those  programs  that  influence  the 
future  developing  countries.  The  third  is  to  better  relate  the  official 
development  assistance  programs  of  the  United  States  to  those 
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many  helpful  nongovernmental  development  efforts  coming  from 
cooperatives,  nongovernmental  organizations,  PVO's,  businesses 
and  universities.  And  fourth,  is  the  need  to  relate  our  foreign  as- 
sistance program  to  what  is  really  a  new  world  in  the  1990's, 
which,  by  itself,  would  require  some  changes  in  our  foreign  assist- 
ance program. 

The  question  that  you  want  addressed  this  morning,  I  am  sure, 
is  how  does  the  proposed  legislation  serve  to  address  those  four  is- 
sues. I  can  briefly  summarize  my  reaction  to  the  current  version 
of  the  bill.  One  is:  does  this  new  legislation  really  meet  the  need 
to  simplify  and  focus?  Several  of  my  colleagues  have  said  the  prior- 
ities of  the  new  bill  are  not  clear.  It  is  important  that  reform  not 
simply  be  allowed  to  happen  in  an  evolutionary  fashion  through  se- 
quential appropriations.  We  already  see  the  cost  of  that  to  sustain- 
able development  programs  in  fiscal  year  1994,  as  well  as  the  fiscal 
year  1995  proposal.  I  would  like  to  see  it  addressed  much  more  di- 
rectly in  terms  of  the  policy  language  of  the  authorization. 

The  second  question  was  that  of  coordinating  U.S.  activities  in 
developing  countries,  an  issue  that  is  largely  absent  from  the  bill. 
It  is  one  that,  for  many  years,  people  have  attempted  to  deal  with, 
as  in  the  creation  of  the  Development  Coordination  Committee,  or 
International  Development  Cooperation  Agency.  Those  failures,  it 
seems  to  me,  do  not  suggest  we  should  abandon  the  efforts  to  co- 
ordinate activities  in  developing  countries,  but  to  reflect  on  how 
much  more  important  they  are  today.  In  fact,  we  can  do  far  more 
good  or  damage  to  a  developing  country  through  our  trade  negotia- 
tions than  we  ever  can  through  resource  transfers.  And  unless  we 
relate  different  programs  and  policies  and  activities  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  much  of  our  money  in  development  assistance  will  be 
down  the  drain. 

The  third  area  that  I  raise  is  the  need  to  bring  about  a  stronger 
partnership  for  development  with  nongovernmental  development 
institutions.  The  bill  has  gone  a  long  ways  in  dealing  with  this 
with  helpful  support  from  InterAction.  I  argue  there  can  be  a 
stronger  emphasis  on  building  partnerships  between  American 
nongovernmental  actors  and  those  in  developing  countries,  as  op- 
posed to  placing  AID  in  the  middle. 

The  last  area  that  is  important,  it  seems  to  me,  is  how  to  relate 
our  foreign  assistance  program  to  the  larger  U.S.  foreign  policy 
strategy.  And  that  concerns  me  greatly,  given  what  I  hear  from 
many  observers,  that  we  do  not  yet  have  a  consensus  with  regard 
to  our  foreign  policy  strategy.  And  if  we  do  not  have  that,  tying  our 
foreign  assistance  program  to  a  meandering  foreign  policy  strikes 
me  as  dangerous.  It  may  be  time  to  think  about  how  to  take  a  De- 
velopment Fund  for  an  Africa  model  and  apply  that  across  the 
board  to  sustainable  development. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bissell  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  very  much.  And  the  final  member  of 
this  panel  is  Barbara  Bramble,  director  of  International  Programs 
for  the  National  Wildlife  Federation.  I  am  very  happy  to  have  you. 
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STATEMENT    OF    BARBARA    BRAMBLE,     DIRECTOR,    INTER- 
NATIONAL  PROGRAMS,  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION 

Ms.  Bramble.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  the  luxury  of 
being  able  to  endorse  and  rely  on  the  comments  of  all  my  col- 
leagues this  morning.  I  agree  with  them  quite  strongly.  And  I  think 
you  wdll  find  that  the  national  interest  that  is  expressed  in  environ- 
mentally sustainable  development,  or  alleviating  poverty  in  envi- 
ronmentally sound  ways  has  a  huge  constituency  out  there  for  it. 
And  the  millions  of  members  that  I  represent  here  today  in  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  and  Sierra  Club  are  following  this  legis- 
lation. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  just  a  couple  of  points,  because  much  of 
what  I  would  need  to  say  has  already  been  said.  Just  to  give  an 
example  of  how  we  see  the  disconnect  in  this  legislation  working 
out  in  practice.  We  all  give  a  lot  of  credit  to  Brian  Atwood  and  his 
team  for  the  drafting  of  the  principles  and  the  understanding  of 
sustainable  development  in  Title  I.  And  I  suppose  in  the  1990's 
phrase,  you  might  say,  "they  really  get  it."  It  does  not  lead  exactly 
to  concrete  programs,  but  at  least  they  know  what  they  want  to  try 
to  achieve. 

But  that  leaves  us  with  quite  a  problem.  If  you  take  a  look  at 
the  overall  bill  and  you  think  about  the  overall  budget,  there  is  a 
chunk  that  is  labeled  sustainable  development  and,  of  course,  most 
of  that  goes  to  the  international  financial  institutions.  Probably 
most  of  you  who  have  not  been  in  a  library  for  the  last  10  years 
know  what  I  and  my  colleagues  think  about  that.  And  let  us  just 
say  that  until  there  is  a  lot  more  change  at  these  particular  multi- 
lateral banks,  we  have  our  doubts  that  what  they  are  funding  is 
sustainable  development. 

So,  you  are  left  with  about  $2  billion  out  of  this  whole,  perhaps 
$20  billion  for  foreign  operations  that  calls  itself  sustainable  devel- 
opment, and  our  members  want  to  know  what  on  Earth  is  the  rest 
of  it.  Is  it  funding  unsustainable  development?  And  I  really  do  not 
know  what  to  tell  them. 

Here  is  an  example:  take  a  look  at  the  section  on  the  Trade  and 
Development  Agency.  It  is  supposed  to  be  promoting  U.S.  private 
sector  participation  in  developing  middle  income  countries.  That  is 
section  5201.  Last  fall,  we  and  others  proposed  some  minor  amend- 
ments to  that  section,  essentially  so  that  they  would  do  their  work 
"consistent  with  sustainable  development."  But,  that  was  totally  ig- 
nored in  the  drafting  of  that  section.  So,  there  is  still  not  one  word 
in  the  section  on  the  TDA,  even  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  promote  U.S.  skills,  for  example,  in  environmental  impact 
assessment,  a  field  in  which  our  experts  excel  around  the  world. 

But,  it  really  is  worse  than  that.  I  spent  several  hours  last  week 
with  officials  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  They  are  trying  very  hard 
to  figure  out  how  to  get  that  bank  out  of  the  business  of  financing 
environmental  atrocities,  some  of  which  have  been  foreign  policy 
embarrassments  for  our  country.  But  their  problem  is  they  come 
into  a  project  after  it  is  too  late  to  have  any  influence,  only  when 
maybe  machinery  is  being  ordered.  But  the  assessment  of  alter- 
natives of  the  project  may  have  been  done  badly  or  not  at  all.  So 
their  choice,  at  the  point  where  they  get  a  proposal,  is  only  to  ei- 
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ther  help  U.S.  workers  get  the  jobs  in  a  bad  project  or  let  those  jobs 
go  to  Germany. 

Now  over  in  another  department,  you  have  the  TDA,  which  is  in 
on  the  beginning  of  projects,  the  feasibility  studies.  They  could  help 
planners  do  good  alternative  studies.  They  could  help  the 
decisionmakers  assess  sustainability  of  different  options.  They 
could,  in  fact,  help  promote  one  of  the  areas  where  U.S.  technology 
leads  the  world,  energy  efficiency  investments,  which  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  could  then  come  in  and  help  fund.  But  is  that  a  goal 
of  TDA?  No.  It  is  not  even  mentioned. 

In  this  day  and  age,  there  is  not  enough  money  to  waste  in  such 
a  silly  way.  Well,  this  whole  principle  applies  to  the  rest  of  our  for- 
eign operations.  There  are  better  or  worse  ways  to  fund  democracy 
building,  refugee  assistance,  even  peacekeeping,  and  to  promote,  or 
at  least  not  to  inhibit,  sustainable  development  in  those  areas.  Our 
Government  should  have  the  task  of  finding  and  savoring  those 
sustainable  development  methods,  not  just  shoveling  money  out  of 
the  door.  And  as  has  been  said  already  this  morning,  there  really 
is  not  that  much  money  to  shovel;  so,  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  it. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Bramble  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

ESTABLISHING  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  very  much.  And  I  want  to  commend  all 
six  of  you  for  staying  within  the  committee  time  constraints  that 
we  have. 

Let  me  begin  the  questioning  with  a  couple  of  general  items,  and 
anyone  of  you  is  free  to  answer  or  all  of  you.  There  has  been  quite 
a  bit  of  criticism  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  our  distinguished  wit- 
nesses that  there  are  no  priorities  established,  that  everything 
seems  to  be  of  equal  importance  or  unimportance. 

Let  me  be  the  devil's  advocate  and  take  the  other  side  of  it.  In 
the  first  place,  if  you  clearly  establish  6  priorities  or  10  priorities 
in  descending  order,  then  you,  by  definition,  bring  about  the  opposi- 
tion and  hostility  and  criticism  of  groups  for  whom  a  number  three 
priority  is  a  number  one  priority.  And  while  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  drafting  this  proposed  legislation,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  drafters.  Because  if  you  believe  that  population  is  the 
number  one  priority,  as  obviously  some  of  you  do,  you  might  find 
that  not  everybody  agrees.  And  my  feeling  is  that  there  is  some 
charity  that  is  required,  vis-a-vis  the  drafters,  in  recognizing  that 
they  were  sensitive  to  the  different  priorities  of  different  constitu- 
ency groups,  both  here  and  abroad. 

I  would  be  grateful  if  any  of  you  would  care  to  comment  on  my 
contrary  view.  Yes,  Andy  Maguire,  will  you  take  the  mike? 

Mr.  Maguire.  Thank  you.  It  is,  of  course,  an  excellent  question. 
Priorities  can  only  be  established  in  the  context  of  a  strategy.  And 
I  think  what  many  of  us  are  saying  around  the  table  here  today 
is  that  the  strategic  elements  of  a  development  assistance  program 
going  forward  are  not  very  well  articulated  in  this  legislation,  and 
we  hope  that  the  committee  will  be  able  to  help  that  process  for- 
ward. 
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It  is  important,  of  course,  because  without  priorities  and,  there- 
fore, without  a  strategy,  you  cannot  accompHsh  real  change.  And 
that  is  particularly  true  in  a  shrinking  budget  environment  where 
there  are  fewer  dollars  and,  therefore,  you  must  adopt — ^you  simply 
must  adopt  a  shorter  list  of  key  things  that  give  you  the  greatest 
leverage  on  results  now  and  in  the  future. 

If,  as  you  suggest,  this  was  simply  a  way  of  husbanding  one's 
language  and  resources  in  order  to  hit  the  strategic  targets  most 
accurately,  one  could  be  comforted.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  reality 
historically  has  been,  and  may  now  still  be,  that  this  kind  of  fuzzi- 
ness  is  really  in  the  service 

Mr.  Lantos.  It  is  called  studied  ambiguity;  it  is  not  fuzziness. 

Mr.  Maguire.  Thank  you.  However  you  wish  to  characterize  it, 
it  really  ends  up  being  in  the  service  of  a  process  of  accommodating 
an  existing  multiplicity  of  interests,  or  even  lots  of  theoretically 
good  things,  with  the  result  that  there  is,  in  fact,  very  little,  if  any, 
significant  change.  And  I  think  that  is  the  dilemma  that  the  com- 
mittee must  grapple  with,  and  that  AID  leadership  must  grapple 
with,  and  the  present  administration  must  grapple  with. 

It  may  be  a  truism  that  bureaucracies,  both  public  and  private, 
develop  their  own  logic  and  their  own  momentum;  and  it  may  be 
that  this  is  true  even  when,  or  especially  when,  they  have  been 
stumbling.  So,  at  this  moment  in  history,  I  would  suggest  precisely 
this  point  where  key  strategies  simply  have  to  be  identified  and 
vigorously  pursued — in  spite  of  a  political  process  which,  as  we  all 
know,  inevitably  tends  to  undermine  and  work  against  that.  I  am 
already  hearing  voices,  not  only  outside,  but  also  within  the  agen- 
cy, that  suggest  that  there  is  a  continuing  concern  about  whether 
or  not  there  will,  in  fact,  be  real  change. 

In  the  past,  it  has  so  often  been  the  case  that  there  was  not  real 
change.  It  is  now  33  years  since  the  1961  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
If  there  was  ever  a  moment  in  time  to  reach  for  real  change,  it  is 
now.  I  hope  the  committee  can  help  with  that. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Anybody  else  care  to  comment  on  this? 

Mr.  Sewell.  I  think  the  categories  are  unexceptionable,  and  I 
think  you  have  a  very  good  point.  But,  we  are  dealing  with  a  world 
where  priorities  are  already  being  set  on  several  levels.  One  is 
clearly  on  the  budget.  I  did  a  quick  calculation  when  I  saw  the 
budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  roughly  $8  billion  to  $9 
billion  of  the  total  is  going  to  the  Middle  East  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  is  a  clear  priority,  given  the  fixed  limits. 

Second,  we  are  funding  in  this  bill  several  very  important  inter- 
ests, precisely  because  it  is  a  foreign  policy  bill  and  not  just  a  for- 
eign aid  bill.  For  instance,  it  is  extremely  important  to  disarm  So- 
viet missiles  pointed  at  us;  and  it  is  terribly  important  to  promote 
U.S.  exports  in  the  way  that  Barbara  Bramble  discussed.  But, 
these  are  not  foreign  aid  issues,  they  simply  promote  U.S.  inter- 
ests. 

Third,  within  whatever  is  left  for  development — which  is  not  very 
big  by  the  way — the  overall  sustainable  development  account  is  less 
than  one-quarter  of  the  total  fiscal  year  1995  budget.  What  are  we 
setting  out  to  do  with  this  limited  money  that  we  can  hope  to 
achieve  within  any  given  period  of  time?  Here,  neither  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill,  nor  the  USAID  strategy  papers,  which  are  also 
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laundry  lists,  gives  any  clear  indication  of  how  we  are  going  to 
maximize  the  use  of  those  scarce  resources. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Anybody  else  care  to  comment  on  this? 

Well,  I  found  your  responses  extremely  helpful.  And  let  me  just 
say  that  you,  in  a  sense,  answered  the  ailemma  that  the  priorities 
are  defined  by  the  budget  that  is  emerging.  President  Clinton  just 
submitted  a  budget  which,  for  instance  in  the  housing  and  urban 
development  arena,  doubles  the  amount  of  money  we  propose  to 
spend  during  the  next  fiscal  year  on  the  homeless,  while  it  cuts 
back  other  very  worthy  programs.  That  clearly  reflects  a  very  high 
priority  on  finally  tackling  the  problem  of  homelessness. 

And  I  suspect  that  what  some  of  you  may  be  saying,  or  what 
some  others  mav  be  saying,  is  not  tnat  you  object  to  the  lack  of 
clear  priorities,  out  you  are  concerned  that  in  tne  budgetary  proc- 
ess, priorities  other  than  the  ones  you  prefer  might  emerge  as  the 
winners.  Am  I  misreading?  Yes,  please,  Bissell. 

Mr.  Bissell.  Actually,  the  issue  goes  beyond  that.  Right  now,  the 
principal  priority  setting  mechanism  is  the  budget. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bissell.  Development  is  by  definition  a  long-term  process. 
And  unless  at  the  authorization  stage,  we  are  willing  to  set  prior- 
ities, it  will  become  hostage  to  those  year-to-year  variations  that 
budgets  will  set  with  their  earmarks  and  recommendation  lan- 
guages and  that  sort  of  thing,  which  is  the  importance  of  the  au- 
thorizing committees  choosing  to  grapple  with  this  issue  of  prior- 
ities. 

A  program  will  inevitably  become  short-term,  both  in  its  support 
funding,  as  well  as  its  results,  unless  the  authorizing  committees 
say  what  is  important  in  terms  of  a  foreign  assistance  program. 
And  without  that,  the  development  program  really  has  no  ration- 
ale. It  needs  a  clear  setting  out  of  priorities  to  guide  the  appropri- 
ators,  to  guide  those  nongovernmental  organizations,  the  PVO's, 
the  universities  where  they  are  making  investments,  so  that  you 
have  a  partnership.  Without  it,  people  are  simply  throwing  darts 
at  programs. 

Mr.  LAhfTOS.  Yes,  please,  Ms.  Tafl. 

Ms.  Taft.  Just  one  additional  comment  on  this.  I  think  that  the 
points  that  were  brought  out,  both  in  the  InterAction  comments 
and  by  Ms.  Bramble  today,  indicate  that  there  is  a  way  you  can 
have  leverage.  The  theme  of  sustainable  development,  is  articu- 
lated very  well  under  Title  I.  There  is  no  reason  that  that  should 
not  apply  forcibly  to  all  the  rest  of  the  titles.  The  same  is  true  for 
environmental  impacts.  There  is  a  way  to  leverage  the  theme  of 
sustainable  development  in  all  of  the  programs,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve any  should  be  excluded  at  this  point. 

GUIDELINES  ON  PEACEKEEPING 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  before  turning  the  questioning  over  to  Con- 
gressman Oilman,  let  me  just  make  one  comment,  not  quite  seri- 
ously. In  the  administration's  proposed  guidelines  on  peacekeeping, 
there  is  a  very  interesting  item  that  needs  to  be  answered  before 
we  can  engage  in  peacekeeping,  and  that  is  a  viable  exit  strategy, 
or  as  some  put  it  more  bluntly,  a  way  to  tell  us  when  the  job  is 
over.  And,  of  course,  you  all  emphasize,  quite  correctly,  that  it  is 
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not  over;  that  it  goes  on  for  a  long  time;  that  these  things  need  to 
have  a  long-term  strategy.  As  you  have  just  indicated,  annual 
budgetary  whimsy  can  create  havoc  with  a  sustainable  develop- 
ment program. 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  without  necessarily  asking  for  a  re- 
sponse, that  this  is  equally  true  of  peacekeeping.  Because  if  the 
peacekeeping  operations,  for  instance,  involving  Cyprus,  had  been 
required  to  nave  an  identifiable  exit  strategy,  which  in  English,  in 
this  body,  means  3  to  6  months,  we  would  nave  been  in  deep  trou- 
ble. So  at  least  this  arena  is  exempt  from  this  new  mania  of  decid- 
ing that  all  problems  are  soluble  within  the  current  calendar  year, 
and  an  exit  strategy  is  indispensable  to  spending  a  dime  or  to  going 
ahead  at  all.  Congressman  Gilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  want  to  join  in 
welcoming  our  panelist  today.  We  welcome  hearing  their  views  on 
the  Clinton  proposal. 

Several  of  our  witnesses  have  been  active  for  many  years  in 
working  with  our  committee  to  promote  ideas  contained  m  this  sus- 
tainable development  title,  and  I  know  they  are  pleased  as  I  am. 
Many  of  our  recommendations  of  the  Hamilton-Oilman  report  are 
incorporated  in  the  proposal.  We  welcome  your  comments  on  the 
proposal,  as  well  as  other  possible  mechanisms  for  administering  it. 
In  that  regard,  we  particularly  welcome  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Biss- 
ell,  former  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  are  receiving  testimony  regarding  the  role 
of  our  land-grant  colleges  in  international  research  centers  to  con- 
tinue agricultural  research,  which  is  so  important  to  the  entire  pro- 
gram. We  all  know  the  contributions  that  those  institutions  have 
made  to  alleviating  hunger  throughout  the  world.  We  want  to  make 
certain  that  their  role  is  not  diminished  by  our  reform  effort. 

Dr.  Bissell,  you  called  for  a  new  partnership  with  nongovern- 
mental developmental  efforts  with  our  universities,  private  vol- 
untary organizations,  cooperatives  and  businesses  already  commit- 
ted and  involved  in  development  activities  abroad.  However,  sug- 
gest a  new  approach  to  management  through  a  sustainable  devel- 
opment fund  or  foundation  that  would  empower  and  enlarge  the 
role  of  nongovernmental  partners  instead  of  stifling  them  with  a 
bureaucratic  blanket.  How  would  you  propose  to  structure  such  a 
relationship  and  where  in  government  would  you  place  that  kind 
of  a  mechanism? 

NONGOVERNMENTAL  DEVELOPMENTAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  BisSELL.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Oilman,  you  raise  a  number  of  im- 
portant points. 

There  are  two  developments  that  seem  to  be — need  to  be  kept  in 
mind.  One  is  that  nongovernmental  developmental  institutions, 
whether  PVO's  or  universities  or  others,  have  accumulated  tremen- 
dous experience  over  the  last  30  years  or  more.  Many  of  them  have 
matured  into  what  one  might  call  full-fledged  comprehensive  devel- 
opment institutions  and,  tnerefore,  are  much  more  capable,  as  op- 
posed to  the  kinds  of  institutions  AID  was  dealing  with  20  or  30 
years  ago.  And  that  is  an  important  change  in  the  universe  in 
which  AID  operates. 
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The  other  development  that  is  more  recent  and  one  that  concerns 
me  is  that  many  of  us  have  worked  on  these  sustainable  develop- 
ment principles  based  upon  the  notion  that  AID  would  be  a  sepa- 
rate strategically  focused  institution  capable  of  carrying  it  out. 

I  was  concerned  last  week  when  the  administrator  said  that  he 
was  pursuing  a  de  facto  merger  with  the  State  Department.  When 
he  said  that,  it  struck  a  warning  bell  because  there  is  a  history  of 
the  State  Department  not  being  very  effective  at  coordinating  ad- 
ministering programs.  The  experience  of  moving  educational  and 
cultural  affairs  to  USIA  in  the  past  was  one  sucn  episode.  During 
times  when  AID  has  gotten  closer  to  the  State  Department  have 
seen  a  shift  of  temporal  focus  from  the  longer-term  sustainable 
kind  of  programs,  to  the  much  shorter-term  programs  that  are 
characteristic  and  appropriate  to  a  foreign  policy  that  has  to  man- 
age crises. 

So,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  consider  several  models.  One  model 
would  be  an  Inter-American  Foundation,  which  is  operated  as  a 
government  foundation,  presidentially  appointed  executives  of  the 
Foundation  and  with  appropriations  to  carry  out  activities  in  Latin 
America.  Another  would  be  a  somewhat  modified  Development 
Fund  for  Africa,  which  was  given  its  own  statutory  language,  con- 
tinued to  be  managed  within  AID,  but  clearly  with  certain  rights 
and  responsibilities  in  its  own  mandate. 

I  would  look  to  these  organizations  as  models.  If  other  people 
share  my  concern,  we  may  need  to  have  a  long-term  comprehensive 
approach  to  sustainable  development,  that  under  the  evolving 
structure  may  not  be  achievable. 

AN  INDEPENDENT  AID,  SEPARATE  FROM  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  Oilman.  You  are  a  strong  advocate,  then,  of  an  independent 
AID,  not  folded  into  State? 

Mr.  BISSELL.  I  do.  That  is  my  experience. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you.  Yes,  Mr.  Sewell. 

Mr.  Sewell.  Congressman,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  respond 
to  your  excellent  question,  in  part;  because  I  am  the  author  of  one 
of  those  proposals  several  years  ago,  for  a  Sustainable  Development 
Fund,  which  I  would  be  happy  to  make  available  to  the  committee. 

There  are  two  choices  here,  and  each  has  direct  relevance  to  your 
consideration  of  the  bill.  Either  you  make  the  State  Department 
the  major  institution  to  promote  sustainable  development,  or  you 
create  a  separate  agency.  Now  the  administration  proposes,  in  a 
not  yet  satisfactory  way,  to  reorganize  our  foreign  affairs  apparatus 
around  the  principles  in  the  bill;  at  least  that  is  the  implication  of 
the  bill.  That  is  why  it  is  very  important,  as  several  people  on  this 
panel  have  discussed,  to  incorporate  the  sustainable  development 
language  in  Title  I  in  the  whole  bill,  because  it  bears  relevance  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  for  trade  promotion  activities,  for  security,  and 
so  on  and  so  forth.  If  that  is  not  possible,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  you 
would  have  to  consider  setting  up  the  kind  of  separate  foundation- 
like entity  implied  in  your  remarks. 

I  would  take  the  administration  at  face  value  and  push  them 
even  further.  I  share  my  colleague  Rich  Bissell's  skepticism  about 
the  State  Department,  on  two  levels:  both  on  its  real  commitment 
to  development,  and  on  its  ability  to  coordinate  the  rest  of  the 
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agencies  as  is  implied  in  the  language  giving  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  The  Department  has  never  done  so;  and  more  im- 
portantly, it  has  never  wanted  to  do  it.  Therefore,  I  would  urge  you 
to  push  the  administration  very  hard  on  this  as  you  rewrite  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  GiLMAN.  Yes,  Andy  Maguire. 

Mr.  Maguire.  I  strongly  endorse  the  comment  that  Richard  Biss- 
ell  made  about  the  importance  of  what  I  might  call  intermediary 
institutions  or  funds.  The  problems  are  so  massive  that  we  tend  to 
think,  well,  let's  just  do  it.  Gret  the  dollars  out  there,  send  in  the 
experts,  think  big  about  policy  reform  or  whatever.  Or  alter- 
natively, the  other  great  pitfall  is  to  study  it  forever.  And  there  has 
been  much  too  much  of  both  in  the  long-term  and  recent  history 
of  our  foreign  assistance. 

I  am  increasingly  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  proposition  that 
the  process  has  an  absolutely  intimate  and  irreducible  link  with 
the  results.  And  that  means  to  me  that  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram should  be  focusing  on  intermediaries,  partnerships;  if  new 
ways  of  thinking  and  on  problem-solving  capacity;  delivering 
means,  methods,  vehicles  so  that  the  creativity,  and  the  commercial 
sense,  and  the  dynamic  expanding  possibilities  of  people  in  institu- 
tions in  developing  countries  is  Uilly  activated  and  harnessed.  So 
that  over  the  long  run,  the  problems  would  be  solved  in  the  only 
way  that  they  can  be  solved,  which  is  not  by  us  flying  in  our  ex- 
perts. 

And  I  am  impressed  with  the  notion  that  if  you  do  not  do  it  right, 
in  the  right  way,  with  the  right  process,  with  the  right  partnership 
kinds  of  arrangements,  that  you  will  not  do  it  at  all.  And  I  would 
urge  the  committee  to  give  consideration  to  that  strategic  aspect  of 
process  ais  it  addresses  the  issues  of  foreign  assistance  going  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  GiLMAN.  Yes,  Ms.  Bramble.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Maguire. 

Ms.  Bramble.  Just  a  brief  addition,  Mr.  Gilman.  I  was  struck  by 
your  question  because  a  year  ago,  maybe  even  more,  you  may  recall 
that  a  very  large  number  of  environmental  organizations  across 
this  country  had  made  a  proposal  to  the  new  administration,  not 
just  of  the  sustainable  development  principles  as  being  so  impor- 
tant to  our  foreign  operations,  but  quite  specifically  to  take  a  look 
at  a  new  approach  through  a  foundation-type  institution  that  might 
possibly  be  more  imaginative  and  more  able  to  deal  with  the  kind 
of  processes  that  Andy  Maguire  was  just  talking  about,  to  work 
with  the  people  in  developing  countries  and  helping  increase  their 
own  capacity. 

My  sense  is  that  to  do  such  a  thing  would  require  a  fairly  grad- 
ual transition.  Number  one,  because  there  are  things  that  are  im- 
portant to  be  in  a  government-to-govemment  relationship  in  the 
area  of  Title  I,  particularly  in  this  bill,  and  certainly  the  others. 
But  that  a  way  to  start  on  this,  and  that  what  we  had  proposed, 
was  to  start  small  and  to  increasingly  move,  as  success  can  be 
shown,  funding  slowly  to  the  point  where  one  has  maybe  an  appro- 
priate mix  between  an  Inter-American  Foundation  type  of  institu- 
tion and  a  government  one,  which  is  always  going  to  be  prone  to 
the  threats  that  Richard  Bissell  was  just  talking  about.  It  will  al- 
ways be  in  a  tussle  with  the  State  Department.  And  the  only  way 
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to  really  isolate  the  development  assistance  kinds  of  things  we  are 
talking  about  from  that  is  to  truly  have  it  be  independent. 

But,  you  cannot  just  dump  $1  billion  or  so  into  a  brand  new  in- 
stitution because  the  process  is  the  point.  And  if  slow  growth,  much 
less  than  50  percent  a  year  increase,  for  example,  is  all  that  can 
be  accommodated,  and  that  is  realistic,  I  think  we  do  have  to  talk 
about  how  one  gets  there. 

But  there  are  cajillions  of  environmental  groups  out  there  and  I 
know  other  members  of  InterAction  who  have  given  a  lot  of  thought 
to  this  other  way  of  going.  And  basically,  today,  we  were  talkmg 
about  this  bill;  but,  maybe,  we  should  not  have  been. 

Mr.  Oilman.  We  thank  you  for  your  comments.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  recognize  my  time  has  run.  I  do  have  other  questions.  I  hope 
there  will  be  a  second  round.  I  would  want  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Sure.  Are  there  any  other  colleagues?  Yes,  Con- 
gressman Faleomavaega. 

AFRICA  GETTING  THE  SHORT  END  OF  THE  STICK  WHEN  IT  COMES  TO 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  panel  who  have  testified  this  morning. 
I  just  have  a  couple  of  questions.  Maybe  because  of  the  fact  that 
our  distinguished  members  of  the  panel  here  are  quite  familiar 
with  what  has  been  happening  with  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram, I  wanted  to  ask  them:  why  is  it  that  Africa  seems  to  get  the 
short  end  of  the  stick  when  it  comes  to  foreign  assistance? 

Here,  we  are  talking  about  600  million  people  and  a  continent 
that  is  out  there  that  always — when  we  talk  about  this,  it  is  always 
taken  in  a  passive  sense  that  we  do  not  seem  to  really  pay  that 
much  attention  to  it.  And  I  think  this  proposed  bill  really  touches 
on  that  very  thing  here  that  it  just  does  not  seem  to  address.  And 
I  wanted  to  ask  your  opinions.  Why — do  NGO's — are  they  con- 
cerned about  this?  Or  does  it  seem  that  we  just  like  to  talk  about 
it  and  then  wait  until  next  year,  we  go  through  the  same  ritual 
again?  Or  why  is  it? 

Ms.  Taft.  The  second  panel  today  will  have  representatives  who 
will  also  speak  to  this  subject,  sir.  But  let  me  just  say  on  behalf 
of  our  community,  we  are  very  concerned,  not  only  about  the  lack 
of  clarity  of  the  future  of  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa.  We 
think  it  must  be  included  as  a  central  theme  of  our  foreign  assist- 
ance program. 

We  are  also  very  concerned  about  the  mission  closings  in  many 
Afi*ican  countries,  some  of  the  poorest  countries  in  the  world.  We 
are  going  to  be  working  with  AID  on  these  questions.  But,  there 
is  an  overriding  sense  that  if  you  look  on  the  human  development 
scales,  the  humanitarian  requirements  for  Africans,  the  large  num- 
bers of  internally  dislocated  people,  and  the  whole  environmental 
degradation,  Africa  has  to  be  a  centerpiece  in  our  sustainable  de- 
velopment and  poverty  reduction  strategy. 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  the  reaffirmation  of  that  central 
theme,  as  well,  by  this  committee  in  its  review  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Yes.  Anybody  else  care  to  comment? 

Mr.  Sewell.  Just  a  quick  comment.  Congressman.  Although  this 
is  a  question  of  relative  poverty,  Africa  is  going  to  end  up  least  or 
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less  badly  off  than,  let  us  say,  Latin  America  or  Asia,  in  budgetary 
terms.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  commendable  thing,  but  it  is  a  reality. 

Secondly,  here  is  where  the  question  of  priorities  again  comes 
into  play.  Brian  Atwood  talked  about  it,  identifying  a  series  of 
countries  committed  to  sustainable  development.  I  applaud  that; 
and  I  do  not  necessarily  share  the  view  that  closing  missions  is  a 
bad  idea  if  we  can  identify  countries  that  seriously  committed  to 
sustainable  development. 

The  tragedy  of  Africa  and  U.S.  aid  to  Africa  in  the  last  decade 
is  that  the  four  major  recipients  of  U.S.  aid  were  in  the  1980's, 
Zaire,  Liberia,  Sudan  and  Somalia.  And  even  though  I  do  not  think 
any  one  can  claim  that  we  achieved  anything  remotely  approaching 
development  in  any  of  those  countries,  the  amounts  of  money  was 
really  substantial. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Yes,  Ms.  Bartz. 

Ms.  Bartz.  I  would  like  to  add  that  a  majority  of  those  who  have 
served  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers  served  in  Africa  and  they  share 
Mr.  Faleomavaega's  concern  that  the  distribution  of  aid  resources 
is  not  equitable.  We  will  be  speaking  up  more  frequently  and  hav- 
ing our  members  speak  up  more  forcefully  and  more  often  so  that 
we  can  get  that  redistribution,  so  that  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
and  the  parts  of  the  world  where  we  have  served  are  not  forgotten. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Yes,  Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Maguere.  Just  a  very  brief  comment  to  the  Congressman.  At 
the  risk  of  being  too  parochial  here,  I  would  like  him  to  know  that 
Appropriate  Technolo^  International  is  doing  what  I  think  are 
truly  amazing  things  m  Africa  with  very  small  amounts  of  money. 
And  I  will  be  happy  to  talk  with  him  further  about  that. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Very  good.  We  appreciate  this. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  My  colleagues  have  additional — I  do  have 
one  more  question,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Lantos.  All  right.  Can  we  go  to  Mr.  Payne  now  and  then 
come  back  to — then  Ms.  McKinney  and  then  come  back  to  you? 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you.  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
a  statement  by  Chairman  Harry  Johnston  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  so  entered. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Johnston  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you.  Dealing  primarily  with  the  DFA.  I  would 
also  like  to  say  that  I  am  disturbed  at  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion is  recommending  that  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa  be 
taken  out  of  the  present  way  in  which  it  is  funded  and  moved  into 
not  being  designated.  I  will  get  into  it  later. 

And  I  have  missed  most  of  the  testimony,  but  I  would  just  like 
to  comment  on  the  aid  that  was  mentioned  here,  the  four  countries: 
Somalia,  Zaire,  Liberia  and  the  Sudan  so-called  development  funds. 
I  think  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  during  the  past  40  years,  that 
our  foreign  policy  has  been  driven  by  basically  one  issue,  to  defeat 
communism  in  Africa,  anyway,  and  that  the  wars  were  fought 
there. 

And  when  you  take  Somalia,  where  we  built  one  of  our  largest 
embassies,  because  Barre,  a  brutal  dictator,  said  he  did  not  like 
communism;  or  Mobutu,  one  of  the  biggest  thieves  in  the  world, 
said  he  was  against  communism;  then  Sgt.  Doe,  who  killed  the 
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President,  and  the  first  family  and  the  cabinet,  said  he  opposed 
communism,  too — I  do  not  know  how  Sudan  got  in  there — ^but  it 
makes  no  sense  that  we  just  had  one  reason  for  our  foreign  poHcy. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  governance,  had  nothing  to  do  with  de- 
mocracy, had  nothing  to  do  with  rights.  We  have  supported,  as  you 
have  indicated,  four  of  the  worst  governments  in  the  continent. 

And  so,  I  think  we  need  to  review  our  flawed  policy  in  the  past, 
especially  with  the  Somalia,  Zaire  and  Liberia  situation. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Ms.  McKinney. 

MICROENTERPRISE  PROVISIONS  IMPACT  ON  WOMEN 

Ms.  McKlNNEY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
Ms.  Taft  what  her  views  are  of  the  microenterprise  provisions  in 
the  loan  and  how  you  think  they  will  impact  women? 

Ms.  Taft.  Thank  you,  very  much  for  asking  that.  Because  I  ran 
out  of  time  in  my  introductory  remarks,  I  did  not  orally  comment 
on  microenterprise.  However,  in  the  formal  statement,  there  is  a 
reflection  of  microenterprise.  We  think  that  the  language  we  devel- 
oped with  this  committee  last  year  is  much,  much  better  because 
it  does  get  to  the  very  poorest  of  the  poor  and  to  women.  We  do 
have  specific  recommendations  for  redrafting  the  microenterprise 
section  of  the  draft  bill  we  are  considering  today. 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  access  to  formal  credit — the  banks  and 
other  major  credit  mechanisms.  We  really  believe  there  needs  to  be 
something  very  specifically  set  aside  in  a  central  fund  for 
microenterprise;  not  necessarily  an  earmark,  but  a  fund  which  can 
set  a  priority  of  lending  to  the  poor  and  women. 

Ms.  McKiNNEY.  If  that  specific  language  is  not  in  your  testimony, 
I  would  like  to  work  with  you  to  get  it. 

Ms.  Taft.  Delighted  to.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  would  you  like  to  raise? 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  No. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Just  one  or  two  more  questions. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Congressman  Gilman. 

expanding  the  democracy  program  in  aid 

Mr.  Gilman.  Ms.  Taft,  I  am  pleased  you  focused  on 
microenterprise,  something  that  a  number  of  us  have  been  working 
on  for  a  number  of  years  and  we  welcome  your  suggestions  of  how 
that  could  be  improved. 

For  a  number  of  years,  as  you  know,  we  have  been  battling  with 
our  State  Department  and  AID  people  to  truly  make  it 
microenterprise  and  not  the  major  projects  that  they  continually 
focus  on.  So,  again,  we  welcome  your  thoughts. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  before  we  adopt  legislation  expanding 
the  democracy  program  in  AID,  it  might  make  more  sense  to  re- 
view all  of  the  government's  programs  related  to  democracy,  such 
as  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy,  which  is  now  10  years 
old,  in  order  to  provide  some  institutional  coherence.  Given  that 
real  depth  of  expertise  in  the  areas  of  democracy  that  are  outside 
of  AID,  doesn't  that  approach  seem  to  make  more  sense,  instead  of 
trying  to  incorporate  it  into  the  AID  area?  I  welcome  any  comment. 
Dr.  Bissell. 
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Mr.  BISSELL.  I  think  the  whole  area  of  democracy  and  govern- 
ance is  characteristic  of  several  issue  areas  in  the  draft  bill.  It  pops 
up  in  several  different  places,  as  opposed  to  being  given  a  clearly 
coherent  center  and  organizing  principle. 

Now,  I  think  all  of  us  understand  why  that  is:  the  historical  ori- 
gins of  different  programs  are  in  different  institutions.  We  have 
had  many  private  sector  efforts  in  the  National  Democratic  Insti- 
tute, International  Institute,  the  Republican  Institute,  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy,  as  well  as  the  administration  of  justice 
programs  in  AID  and  so  forth.  The  fact  is  that  at  a  certain  point 
in  time,  we  need  to  give  that  kind  of  program  some  coherence  so 
that  we  do  not  have  the  right-hand,  left-hand  problem  going  on  in 
U.S. -funded  official  programs  or  even  unofficial  programs  with  U.S. 
money  operating  in  developing  countries. 

It  starts  to  confuse  everyone  after  a  while.  While  we  can  chart 
the  successes  of  certain  programs,  but  it  will  require  more  coher- 
ence in  the  authorizing  legislation  or  a  clear  signal  from  the  admin- 
istration so  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  lots  of  different  little 
pieces,  but  rather  it  adds  up  to  something  that  will  make  it  a  bet- 
ter world  in  which  to  operate. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Sewell. 

Mr.  Sewell.  Let  me  just  add,  Congressman  Oilman,  one  point; 
and  I  think  that  the  committee  can  legitimately  ask  the  adminis- 
tration to  clarify  this  issue.  It  is  not  only  the  question  of  coordina- 
tion or  coherence  between  the  various  agencies,  including,  by  the 
way,  DOD,  it  is  also  a  question  of  the  coherence  of  programs.  And 
that  is  where  the  language  and  the  Democracy  title,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  particularly  weak  and  contrasts  very  strikingly  with  the  lan- 
guage under  sustainable  development,  which  is  very  detailed.  This 
is  because  there  is  a  great  deal  known  about  promoting  sustainable 
development,  even  if  we  disagree  on  relative  priorities. 

For  instance,  there  is  an  assumption  in  the  bill  that  all  of  these 
things  go  together  and  they  are  always  complementary.  But  in  re- 
ality, unless  coordinated,  trade  policy  can  come  into  conflict  with 
democracy  promotion;  and  in  particular  the  policies  of  the  multilat- 
eral development  institutions  are  important  here.  The  Fund  and 
the  Bank  have  a  direct  bearing  on  what  happens  in  newly  demo- 
cratic states,  as  we  see  in  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  moment.  There- 
fore, what  is  done  about  improving  the  trading  system  or  enabling 
countries  that  have  access  to  capital  markets,  may  be  just  as  im- 
portant in  promoting  democracy  as  what  is  done  in  monitoring  elec- 
tions. And  there  is  no  reflection  of  that  anywhere  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Maguire.  Could  I  just  add  the  additional  observation  that 
sustainable  development  needs  to  be  understood,  not  only  as  an 
economic  development  strategy,  but  as  a  strategy  for  building  civil 
society  and  democratic  institutions.  Our  democracy  programs 
should  not  be  focusing  on,  you  know,  electoral  methoas  and  legal 
reforms  only.  And  I  hope  the  bill  would  understand  that  this  is  as 
true  for  moving  out  of  subsistence  or  sub-subsistence  economies  in 
individual  African  countries,  or  parts  of  them,  as  it  is  true  for  the 
reconstruction  of  economic  life  in  the  Newly  Independent  States. 

This  is  a  terribly  important  nexus  that  needs  to  be  more  clearly 
articulated.  It  needs  to  be  understood  that  the  Development  Fund 
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for  Africa,  or  the  Inter  American  Foundation,  or  Appropriate  Tech- 
nology International,  or  whatever  the  intermediaries  are,  are  as 
important  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of  democratic  de- 
velopment in  the  world,  as  they  are  to  the  accomplishment  of  eco- 
nomic development  objectives. 

Mr.  GiLMAN.  Thank  you.  And  just  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Dr.  Bissell,  do  you  have  similar  concerns  about  AID's  manag- 
ing the  sustainable  development  programs,  as  you  expressed,  with 
regard  to  the  State  Department's  management? 

Mr.  Bissell.  My  concern,  in  that  regard,  focuses  upon  the  essen- 
tially long-term  nature  of  sustainable  development,  and  that  needs 
to  be  clearly  reflected.  It  is  not  understood  now  it  would  be  man- 
aged within  the  State  Department,  which  does  not  have  a  long  his- 
tory of  managing  well  those  kinds  of  long-term  programs.  The  al- 
ternative would  be  to  ensure  that  AID  is  not  merged  into  the  State 
Department. 

aid's  management  of  sustainable  development 

Mr.  GiLMAN.  What  about  AID's  effective  management  of  sustain- 
able development? 

Mr.  Bissell.  AID  has  some  excellent  people.  Much  of  the  policy 
guidelines  within  the  Sustainable  Development  title  here  are  first 
rate.  They  are  a  reflection  of  a  lot  of  experience  and  time  invested 
in  terms  of  trying  these  programs  over  recent  years,  where  you 
have  to  bring  together  different  issues  in  difficult  environments  in 
developing  countries.  AID,  itself,  I  think,  has  that  kind  of  expertise 
to  begin  to  make  sense  out  of  those  kind  of  policy  recommendations 
in  the  language. 

Mr.  GiLMAN.  I  thank  our — ^yes,  Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Maguire.  Yes.  Congressman,  I  have  a  somewhat  contrary 
view  on  this,  and  I  think  it  might  be  worthwhile  just  to  lay  it  out. 
And  I  speak  as  one  who  has  served  both  in  the  State  Department 
and  now  someone  who  is  active  in  development  assistance. 

John  Sewell  posed  the  two  options  earlier  when  he  said  either 
sustainable  development  needs  to  capture  the  State  Department  or 
it  needs  to  be  independent  to  safeguard  the  long-term  concerns  that 
both  he  and  Richard  Bissell  and  others  have  spoken  to.  If  I  had  my 
druthers,  my  preference  would  be  for  the  Department  of  State  to 
become  as  concerned  about  economic  development  issues  as  it  is 
concerned  about  political  crises. 

Going  forward,  unless  the  major  institution  that  represents  our 
Government  at  the  highest  levels  with  all  of  the  other  governments 
in  the  world  and  the  multilateral  institutions  in  the  world  becomes 
focused  on  the  economic  and  development  aspects  of  what  has  to 
be  done  in  this  new  world  to  truly  make  a  new  world  in  the  next 
few  decades,  I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to  fall  very  short.  AID,  itself, 
is  too  small  an  institution.  Its  funding  is  too  meager.  It  is  under 
too  much  assault.  It  has  too  much  total  rebuilding  to  do  before  it 
can  again  be  an  effective  institution.  It  really  is  not  adequate 
enough  to  rely  on  going  forward. 

And  I  recognize  that  I  am  asking  for  an  ideal  here,  which  is  prob- 
ably unattainable,  at  least  in  the  short  run.  But  until  we  do  some 
serious  thinking  about  how  to  reconstruct  the  way  the  State  De- 
partment thinks  about  the  world,  the  way  people  who  go  into  the 
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State  Department  are  trained,  the  kinds  of  skills  that  they  bring 
to  the  point  where  development,  and  specifically  sustainable  devel- 
opment, is  high  on  the  list  of  things  that  people  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  in  our  embassies  around  the  world  are  paying  atten- 
tion to  each  and  every  day,  we  are  in  serious,  serious  trouble,  in 
my  view. 

So  even  if  we  cannot  do  it  now,  and  we  cannot  do  it  with  one  ad- 
ministration, with  this  leadership,  we  ought,  I  think,  as  long-term 
thinkers  to  be  thinking  about  how  the  culture,  the  orientation,  the 
mission,  and  the  strategies  of  the  State  Department  can  be  com- 
pletely rebuilt  so  that  it  is  prepared  to  conduct  business  in  this 
world  in  relation  to  the  longer-term  problems  and  opportunities 
that  the  world  faces. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Maguire.  At  which  point,  I  would  be  very  happy  for  AID  to 
be  a  part  of  the  State  Department,  just  to  complete  the  thought. 

Mr.  Oilman.  I  want  to  thank  our  panelists,  and  we  hope  you  will 
not  just  limit  your  responses  and  your  suggestions  to  this  hearing 
today.  As  we  get  into  the  reform  measure  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
we  certainly  would  welcome  a  continuing  effort  on  your  part. 
Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  want  to  extend  the  appreciation  of  all  of  us  to  the 
full  panel.  I  need  to  react  to  your  last  observation,  Mr.  Ma^ire, 
which  I  may  have  misunderstood.  But  you  said  that  if  you  don't  get 
it  under  this  leadership,  maybe  you  will  get  it  under  another  lead- 
ership, is  that  basically  what  you  said? 

Mr.  Maguire.  No.  I  am  saying  that  the  problem  of  how  to  rebuild 
the  State  Department  so  that  it  is  working  effectively  on  all  of  the 
issues  that  face  us  in  our  international  relationships  and  in  our  bi- 
lateral relationships  is  a  long-term  task,  and  that  I  do  not  see  it 
being  accomplished  very  soon.  Most  of  the  world  is  focusing  on  de- 
velopment and  not  on  the  sorts  of  things  that  many  State  Depart- 
ment people  spend  most  of  their  time  doing.  I  do  not  see  us  moving 
strongly  in  that  direction  under  current  leadership.  I  do  not  know 
when  it  is  going  to  happen.  I  am  just  saying  I  think  it  has  to  hap- 
pen at  some  point  in  time  and  that  we  need  to  be  thinking  about 
how  to  push  that  process  forward. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Let  me  take  a  contrary  view  to  what  you  are  saying. 
Because  having  taught  the  economics  of  development  for  more 
years  than  I  care  to  recall,  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  importance 
of  economic  development.  Let  me  indicate,  however,  that  this  sort 
of  single-minded  emphasis  on  development,  I  think,  misses  some 
major  developments  during  the  20th  century,  which  had  much  less 
to  do  with  economic  development  than  with  the  profound  edu- 
cational shortcomings  of  totalitarian  societies.  Oermany  was  very 
well  developed  in  a  sustained  fashion,  and  it  precipitated,  in  a 
large  measure,  the  Second  World  War. 

I  think  it  is  very  important,  however  passionate  we  are  about  our 
own  causes,  not  to  denigrate  or  diminish  the  importance  of  others. 
I  would  argue  that  nuclear — that  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
chemical  weapons,  biological  weapons  is  at  least  as  important  a 
priority  in  the  scheme  of  things  that  this  world  has  to  face.  I  think 
the  upsurge  of  ethnic  hatred,  as  demonstrated  in  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia andother  areas,  is  equally  obvious.  Yugoslavia  was  the  most 
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developed  of  the  Balkan  countries  for  decades.  It  was  in  a  different 
universe  in  terms  of  its  economic  development,  compared  to  all  of 
the  countries  around  it;  all  of  the  countries  around  it.  And  it  now, 
a  living  hell. 

So,  I  think  it  is  important  while  emphasizing  development,  to 
recognize  that  that  is  one  avenue  of  moving  ahead  toward  what  we 
hope  is  a  more  civilized  world.  But,  I  think  that  members  of  the 
State  Department  or  the  administration,  whose  prime  concern  is 
the  prevention  of  nuclear  proliferation  or  the  proliferation  of  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  are  no  less  valuable  in  their  efforts. 
People  who  are  committed  to  the  concept  of  human  rights  are  no 
less  valuable  in  their  efforts  than  people  who  are  working  on  devel- 
opment. 

And  I  think  it  is  important  to  remember  which  campaigning  for 
the  particular  issue  that  we  are  seized  with,  that  we  pay  equally 
respectful  attention  to  concerns  and  causes  and  issues  that  others 
deal  with. 

Mr.  Maguire.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  hope  you  will  allow  me  a  brief 
comment. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  would  be  delighted. 

Mr.  Maguire.  I  have  worked  myself  in  all  of  those  areas  profes- 
sionally over  a  period  of  time,  both  inside  and  outside  the  govern- 
ment, and  I  emphatically  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Maguire.  I  was  suggesting  that  development  needs  to  be- 
come, along  with  these  other  items,  a  very  important  concern  of  the 
Department  of  State,  strategically  going  forward,  and  of  its  people 
around  the  world.  And  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  fully  agree  with  that.  Let  me  thank,  again,  all  of 
you  on  behalf  of  all  of  us. 

We  have  a  second  panel.  If  I  may  ask  them  to  take  their  seats. 
Mr.  David  Beckmann,  Bread  for  the  World;  Mr.  Albert  Barclay, 
Professional  Services  Council  Chairman,  International  Develop- 
ment Task  Force;  Mr.  Thomas  Getman,  World  Vision  Relief  and 
Development,  Inc.;  Vivian  Derryck,  African  American  Institute;  and 
David  Sammons  of  Purdue  University. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  coming.  Before  calling  on  our  first 
witness,  the  Chair  would  like  to  enter  into  the  record  the  testimony 
of  our  distinguished  former  colleague,  the  Honorable  Donald  Era- 
ser, presently  at  the  Kennedy  School  of  Government,  who  called  me 
this  morning  advising  that  his  plane  is  stuck  in  Boston  and  could 
not  be  with  us.  We  all  miss  Don  Eraser's  wisdom  and  hope  to  have 
him  next  time. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Fraser  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

We  will  begin  with  you,  Mr.  Beckmann.  You  are  president  of 
Bread  for  the  World.  Your  prepared  statement  will  be  entered  in 
the  record.  You  may  proceed  as  you  choose. 
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PANEL  II 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  BECKMANN,  PRESIDENT,  BBEAD  FOR 

THE  WORLD 

Mr.  Beckmann.  I  would  like  to  thank  this  committee  for  all  that 
you  have  done  over  a  period  of  years  to  get  a  reform  in  the  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  program  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
this  year  to,  in  fact,  get  a  revamping  of  foreign  aid  for  the  post- 
cold  war  world. 

The  main  point  I  want  to  make  in  my  oral  remarks  is  that  many 
Americans  support  foreign  aid  that  promotes  sustainable  develop- 
ment, especially  reducing  hunger  and  poverty  in  environmentally 
sound  ways.  Bread  for  the  World  has  worked  over  the  past  year  to 
support  the  Many  Neighbors,  One  Earth  resolution.  That  resolution 
has  not  160  cosponsors  in  the  House,  including  29  members  of  this 
committee. 

The  resolution  called  on  the  President  to  submit  authorization 
legislation  that  would  make  sustainable  development,  especially  re- 
ducing hunger  and  poverty  in  environmentally  sound  ways  the 
leading  purpose  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance,  and  also  called  for  the 
President  to  submit  budget  recommendations  that  would  shift 
about  $700  million  in  additional  funding  to  sustainable  develop- 
ment programs. 

We  estimate  the  Bread  for  the  World  members  around  the  coun- 
try sent  about  90,000  letters  to  their  own  members  of  Congress 
urging  cosponsorship  of  the  resolution.  Maybe  1,000  churches 
across  the  country  took  time  on  a  Sunday  morning  to  talk  in 
church  or  in  Bible  class  about  foreign  aid  reform,  and  to  ask  their 
people  in  church  to  write  to  their  Senators  or  Representatives  to 
support  the  work  of  this  committee  to  get  a  better  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, a  foreign  aid  program  that  will  do  more  to  reduce  hunger 
and  poverty  around  the  world. 

Bread  for  the  World  worked  together  in  this  campaign  with  a 
very  diverse  group  of  organizations,  I  think  that  is  really  impor- 
tant: hunger  and  humanitarian  organizations,  development  organi- 
zations, environment  organizations,  population  and  human  rights 
organizations.  So  that  today,  many  of  these  organizations  across  a 
wide  spectrum  of  concerns  know  that  we  cannot  get  what  we  need 
and  what  we  want  without  working  together.  There  is  no  way  to 
reduce  population  growth  in  poor  countries  without  reducing  pov- 
erty. There  is  no  way  to  protect  rain  forests  in  many  countries 
without  improvements  in  social  justice.  And  those  of  us  who  are 
primarily  concerned  about  hunger  and  poverty  know  that  what  we 
need  is  sustained  gains  in  productivity,  environmental  sustain- 
ability  and  also  democratic  participation. 

There  is  a  large  constituency  to  reduce  hunger.  Americans  give 
about  $2V2  billion  a  year  in  private  money  to  help  overseas.  All  of 
the  polls  show  that  Americans,  when  they  are  asked,  "do  you  want 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  reduce  hunger";  they  say,  yes.  When 
they  are  asked,  "do  you  support  foreign  aid";  they  say,  no.  And  so 
the  purpose  of  this  committee,  what  you  have  a  chance  to  do  is  to 
correct  that  disconnect  and  to  craft  a  foreign  aid  program  that  will 
respond  to  the  real  concerns  of  the  American  people. 
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[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Beckmann  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Beckmann.  Mr.  Barclay, 
Professional  Services  Council  Chairman  of  the  International  Devel- 
opment Task  Force. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALBERT  BARCLAY,  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 
COUNCIL  CHAIRMAN,  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  TASK 
FORCE 

Mr.  Barclay.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  act. 

As  chairman  of  the  Professional  Services  Council  Task  Force  on 
International  Development,  I  represent  a  group  of  38  private  firms 
which  provide  technical,  analytical  and  management  services  to  the 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  program.  In  a  personal  capacity,  I  lead  an 
employee-owned  firm,  which  has  240  staff  serving  around  the 
world,  and  a  24-year  record  of  working  closely  with  developing 
country  institutions,  AID  and  other  international  agencies. 

Our  members  are  delighted  that  the  administration  has  come  for- 
ward with  new  legislation.  We  value  the  efforts  of  the  other  panel- 
ists who  have  testified  this  morning  to  shape  the  bill.  I  will  focus 
my  comments  on  the  two  concerns  which  new  authorizing  legisla- 
tion must  address  under  titles  I  through  IV,  for  which  AID  is  the 
primary  implementing  agency. 

Does  the  new  bill  state  clear  objectives  for  addressing  critical 
problems  that  are  of  serious  concern  to  the  American  people?  Sec- 
ond, does  the  new  bill  demonstrate  that  foreign  assistance  will  be 
more  effective  in  meeting  its  stated  objectives? 

We  are  in  full  accord  with  the  broad  purposes  stated  in  the  act. 
Our  principle  concern  is  the  lack  of  specifics  in  the  Sustainable  De- 
velopment title.  The  section  on  broad-based  economic  growth,  for 
example,  makes  no  mention  of  the  indigenous  private  sector's  role 
in  economic  growth;  of  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  the  liveli- 
hoods of  most  poor  people,  particularly  women;  or  the  complex  is- 
sues affecting  land  use  and  natural  resource  management  in  peri- 
urban  areas  and  fragile  semi-arid  lands. 

The  flexibility  in  the  bill  is  good,  in  so  far  as  it  reflects  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  to  unburden  AID  from  earmarks  and  supply-driven 
programming.  On  the  other  hand,  with  this  open-ended  language, 
the  bill  does  not  indicate  how  AID  will  make  inevitable  hard 
choices  for  deploying  limited  resources.  AID  has  begun  to  close  the 
gap  with  its  strategy  papers  and  operational  guidelines.  But  these 
two  remain  very  general.  Our  members  are  ready  to  assist  in 
sharpening  the  focus  of  programs  for  sustainable  development  and 
the  other  titles  of  the  act. 

On  the  second  point,  does  the  bill  help  AID  to  become  a  govern- 
ment agency  that  works  better  and  costs  less?  We  believe  it  should. 
Yet,  the  authorizing  legislation  does  not  show  even  the  silhouette 
of  a  reinvented  agency.  It  does  not  accurately  reflect  how  AID  gets 
its  work  done  now  or  how  it  will  in  the  future.  And  here,  I  would 
emphasize  that  over  the  past  two  decades,  AID  has  evolved  from 
a  direct  provider  of  assistance  into  what  we  might  call  a  wholesaler 
of  development  resources.  It  relies  on  a  wide  range  of  institutions — 
professional    services   firms,    universities,    PVO  s    and    NGO's — to 
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interact  directly  with  its  ultimate  customers  who  are  people  and  in- 
stitutions in  developing  countries. 

As  the  retailers  in  the  system,  these  institutions  tap  the  talent 
and  commitment  of  American  citizens,  both  career  professionals 
and  volunteers,  to  develop  and  carry  out  AID's  mission.  Successful 
relationship  with  the  suppliers  based  on  a  partnership  and  shared 
commitment  to  develop  and  outcomes  are  indispensable  for  AID's 
effectiveness.  Under  current  practice,  however,  AID  has  had  a  pat- 
tern of  managing  primarily  for  compliance  with  its  extensive  home- 
grown regulations,  rather  than  results.  This  has  eroded  confidence 
and  trust.  It  has  also  raised  cost  and  lowered  efficiency  levels 
among  its  own  work  force,  and  among  its  many  grantees  and  con- 
tractors. 

Clearly,  a  new  management  paradigm  is  needed,  which  will  em- 
power the  agency  and  its  employees  to  concentrate  on  substance 
and  provide  incentives,  both  for  accountability  and  excellent  per- 
formance from  all  types  of  suppliers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  here  to  make  a  special  plea  for  profes- 
sional services  firms  at  the  expense  of  anyone  else.  I  would  empha- 
size AID  needs  goodwill,  long-term  commitment  and  high  perform- 
ance levels  from  all  its  suppliers.  Under  the  new  legislation,  the 
agency  should  be  encouraged  to  promote  collaboration  and  team- 
work among  universities,  service  firms  and  nonprofit  institutions. 
Here  it  can  draw  on  successful  models,  such  as  the  GEMINI  project 
for  microenterprise,  which  combines  the  resources  of  two  consulting 
firms,  four  PVO's  and  a  major  U.S.  university  under  a  single  con- 
tract. 

To  summarize,  we  believe  the  following  win-win  principles 
should  be  reflected  in  the  bill:  one,  maintain  a  level  playing  field 
for  all  types  of  suppliers;  two,  create  incentives  for  all  of  AID's 
partners  in  the  development  community  to  collaborate  across  insti- 
tutional lines;  three,  join  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
and  other  Federal  agencies  which  are  pioneering  new  standards 
that  emphasize  performance;  four,  after  contracts  and  grants  are 
awarded,  empower  your  suppliers  to  achieve  high  standards  by 
streamlining  requirements  for  compliance  reporting. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  a  brief  comment  on  title  V  as  it  affects 
the  Trade  and  Development  Agency.  In  practice,  this  agency  has 
confined  its  support  to  studies  for  industrial  and  infrastructure 
projects,  and  as  Ms.  Bramble  pointed  out,  frequently  leaves  out  im- 
portant parts  of  environmental  irtpact  analysis.  At  the  multilateral 
development  banks,  the  system  denies  use  of  trust  funds  to  Amer- 
ican firms  which  are  in  the  business  of  supplying  economic,  finan- 
cial, educational  and  information  system  services. 

We  would  like  to  see  more  explicit  language  in  title  V  according 
equal  treatment  to  services  exports,  as  well  as  capital  goods.  This 
would  enable  TDA  to  modify  its  traditional  practice  and  tap  the 
services  sector,  which  generates  a  positive  trade  balance  for  the 
United  States  and  represents  the  fastest  growing  element  of  our 
country's  exports. 

Thank  you,  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Barclay  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 
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Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Barclay.  Next  witness 
is  Thomas  Gretman  of  World  Vision  Relief  and  Development. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  GETMAN,  WORLD  VISION  RELIEF 
AND  DEVELOPMENT,  INC.,  DIRECTOR  OF  GOVERNMENT  RE- 
LATIONS 

Mr.  Getman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to 
testify.  And  mav  I  just  summarize  bv  saying  that  sustainable  de- 
velopment can  be  served  well  by  including  better  mechanisms  for 
managing  complex  disasters,  including  a  separate  authorization  for 
the  Development  Fund  for  Africa. 

World  Vision,  along  with  our  colleagues,  our  operational  col- 
leagues in  the  field,  in  places  like  Zaire  and  Angola,  have  served 
under  withering  fire  recently  and  almost  all  of  us  have  lost  staff 
people.  This  reform  bill,  however,  is  not  likely  to  affect  only  our 
vulnerable  staff  personnel,  but  millions  of  clients  as  well.  Our  ef- 
forts to  deliver  resettlement  and  emergency  assistance  in  places 
like  Zaire  provide  a  backdrop  for  the  decisions  you  are  going  to  be 
making.  Stronger  reform  language  is  needed  to  move  us  out  of  a 
reactive  era  of  operating  in  a  crisis  mode,  too  late  to  save  lives  and 
infrastructure. 

Presently,  we  seem  paralyzed  to  face  complex  disasters  in  ad- 
vance. Congress  recognized  last  year  the  necessity  to  incorporate 
rehabilitation  in  a  disaster  response.  Yet,  we  believe  that  Congress, 
in  this  bill,  needs  to  go  further. 

Bridging  the  gap  between  relief  and  development  is  a  major  com- 
ponent of  the  newly  created  Office  of  Transition  Initiatives  at  AID. 
Because  of  this  important  role,  the  new  office  could  be  recognized 
in  the  authorizing  legislation  for  this  program  under  Title  II  in 
Chapter  I.  Our  jomt  OFDAAVorld  Vision  $4.1  million  distribution 
program  of  food,  shelter,  seeds  and  tools  in  Zaire  is  an  essential  but 
sorry  pittance  against  the  suffering,  once  again  being  borne  mostly 
by  women  and  children.  We  have  known  about  the  fragility  of  Zaire 
and  its  abusive  government  for  so  long,  yet  we  could  not  get  ahead 
of  this  killing  game.  And  now  our  answer  is  to  punish  the  govern- 
ment the  United  States  propped  up  by  closing  the  AID  mission, 
with  the  result  that  the  innocent  populace  will  suffer. 

The  country  plan  process  of  AID  must  somehow  be  maintained 
even  when  missions  are  closed.  But  further,  we  from  the  oper- 
ational side  of  the  house  suggest  that  the  purposes  of  this  reform 
bill  revolve  around  how  to  meet  such  challenges  that  face  the  world 
in  this  post-cold  war  era.  The  chaos  and  instability  in  places  like 
Zaire,  Bosnia,  Haiti,  and  even  Palestine,  drive  us  to  assert  that  our 
efforts  together  must  be  to  diminish  ethnic  conflicts  and  regional 
hatreds  as  early  as  possible.  That  is  why  we  must  embrace  in  the 
language  of  the  Reauthorization  Bill  a  deeper  understanding,  or 
rather  new  appreciation  for,  the  purposes,  indeed  the  potential 
power  of  foreign  aid. 

World  Vision  endorses  the  astute  recommendations  that  our  col- 
league, Julia  Taft,  has  outlined  and  we  thank  you  for  the  collabo- 
rative way  that  the  committee  and  NGO's  have  been  working  to- 
gether on  this.  We  believe  it  is  a  grave  oversight,  however,  to  ne- 
glect the  importance  of  people-to-people  programs  in  the  delivery  of 
U.S.  humanitarian  assistance,  much  of  which  has  taken  the  form 
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of  emergency  P.L.  480  food  programs.  In  our  view,  the  Foreign  Aid 
bill  should  affirm  early  and  often  the  critical  role  of  PVO  s  and 
NGO's  as  full  partners  in  the  foreign  assistance  enterprise. 

Even  the  prophets  of  old  said,  "The  Lord  uses  his  people  to  exer- 
cise kindness,  justice  and  righteousness  on  earth."  Therefore,  we 
want  to  plead  for  the  reaffirmation  of  USAID's  role  of  leadership 
in  the  disaster  response  and  development  continuum  in  helping  us 
to  work  together  for  kindness  and  justice,  and  not  leaving  us  alone 
in  places  without  their  country  plans  and  leadership.  We  recognize 
that  we  cannot  work  solely  in  an  independent  fashion  taking  sub- 
sections of  the  need  without  integration. 

Time  and  again,  the  countiy  plan's  coming  to  life  in  individual 
villages  is  assured  through  USAID's  vision,  and  the  facilitation  of 
our  AID  colleagues.  Therefore,  the  U.S.  presence  in  these  matters 
often  sets  the  agenda  for  the  development  assistance  of  other  bilat- 
eral donors  and  should  continue  to  somehow  operate  even  in  "no 
mission"  countries. 

Finally,  World  Vision  advocates  ensuring  U.S.  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams are  never  misused  again  as  they  were  during  the  cold  war 
in  Somalia  and  Zaire.  We  believe  this  danger  can  be  lessened 
through  the  inclusion  of  guiding  principles  for  all  humanitarian  as- 
sistance. A  statement  of  humanitarian  principles  in  the  authorizing 
legislation  on  the  humanitarian  assistance  could  help  to  advance 
the  age  old  dream  of  the  prophets  and  the  hopeful  vision  of  those 
in  the  relief  and  development  community. 

Thank  you,  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Getman  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Getman.  Our  next  witness  is  Vivian 
Derryck  of  the  African- American  Institute. 

STATEMENT  OF  VIVIAN  DERRYCK,  PRESIDENT,  AFRICAN- 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 

Ms.  Derryck.  Thank  you,  sir.  We  really  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  today.  I  do,  because 

Mr.  Lantos.  Would  you  be  so  kind,  pull  the  mike  closer  to  you. 

Ms.  Derryck.  Thank  you.  Congressman.  We  really  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  testify  today  because  this  legislation  is  a  land- 
mark. It  is  important  not  only  for  us,  but  for  other  overseas  donors 
and  for  our  development  partners  in  the  Third  World — or  the  two- 
thirds  world. 

I  have  written  testimony  which  amplifies  my  organization's  con- 
cerns and  recommendations.  Here,  I  would  just  like  to  stress  a  few 
points.  In  the  letter  of  invitation,  we  were  asked  to  answer  the 
question:  is  foreign  assistance  in  the  United  States'  national  inter- 
est? The  answer  is  an  emphatic  yes.  It  is  important  in  terms  of  se- 
curity and  strategic  interest;  it  is  important  in  terms  of  our  moral 
ethical  interest;  and  it  is  important  in  terms  of  our  economic  inter- 
est. 

In  mv  written  testimony,  I  talked  about  the  different  context  in 
which  foreign  assistance  will  be  provided,  and  I  have  also  offered 
some  guidelines.  I  think  we  have  to  rethink  categories  and  strate- 
gies because  we  have  an  expanded  population  of  potential  target 
beneficiaries. 
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But,  I  really  want  to  just  make  three  points  today.  First,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  developing  world  and  this  expanded  world  that  is 
eligible  for  U.S.  assistance  is  not  relegated  to  a  peripheral  role  in 
foreign  policy  and  in  foreign  assistance  policy.  And  those  two,  for- 
eign assistance  policy  and  foreign  policy,  need  to  be  reintegrated. 

We  marginalize  the  Third  World  at  really  our  own  peril.  Brent 
Scowcroft  and  Richard  Haass,  in  a  piece  in  the  New  York  Times  a 
few  weeks  ago,  said  that  the  United  States  needs  to  go  back  and 
refocus  on  first  magnitude  issues.  I  strongly  disagree  with  that  be- 
cause the  second  magnitude  issues  will  eventually  reach  first  mag- 
nitude proportions.  We  have  nothing  to  do  but  look  at  Somalia,  and 
the  reaction  in  Haiti,  in  which  thugs  said,  'Tou're  going  to  have  an- 
other Somalia  here,"  to  see  which  has  impacted  our  reaction  in 
Bosnia,  and  that  brings  us  right  back  to  NATO,  and  a  first  mag- 
nitude issue. 

The  second  point  that  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  the  United 
States,  in  this  revised,  renewed,  reassessed  foreign  assistance, 
should  really  promote  our  comparative  advantages.  And  there  is 
one  in  the  sustainable  development  section  that  I  do  not  think  that 
we  fully  appreciate  or  exploit  in  the  positive  sense,  and  that  is  our 
investment  and  our  comparative  advantage  in  higher  education,  in 
human  resource  development  at  large. 

We  have  a  similar  comparative  advantage  in  Title  H  in  Democra- 
tization, and  that  is  in  fostering  civil  societies  through  multiethnic 
pluralism.  The  United  States  is  the  only  country  on  Earth  that  has 
made  a  concerted  effort  to  integrate  disparate  populations.  We  are 
a  meritocracy.  We  should  be  aole  to  offer  that  kind  of  assistance 
to  persons  in  the  developing  world,  and  particularly  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. It  is  a  special  advantage  that  we  have.  The  United  States 
also  has  a  comparative  advantage  in  women  and  the  way  that  we 
have  integrated  them  into  our  political  and  economic  lives. 

Thirdly,  the  legislation  is  very  deficient  in  not  providing  an  au- 
thorization for  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa.  This  is  clearly  the 
continent  of  greatest  need.  We  send  a  vei7  negative  signal  to  the 
donor  community  that  Africa  is  not  a  priority.  And,  you  know,  Afri- 
cans have  made  changes  at  very  great  personal  risks,  and  they 
have  done  that  with  the  understanding  that  U.S.  aid  would  be 
forthcoming  if  they  made  the  changes  that  we  and  other  donors  ad- 
vocated. To  abandon  them  now  by  not  having  an  authorization, 
again,  sends  a  very  negative  note.  Moreover,  with  an  authorization, 
we  expand  the  constituency  that  cares  about  foreign  policy.  And  as 
many  of  the  other  previous  witnesses  have  testified,  there  certainly 
is  not  a  large  constituency  for  foreign  affairs,  so  we  need  to  make 
sure  that  we  expand  it  wherever  we  can.  An  authorization  for  the 
DFA  would  be,  again,  a  positive  signal  of  our  commitment  to  devel- 
opment, to  traditional  development  needs. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Derryck  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Ms.  Derryck,  for  an  excel- 
lent statement;  very  thoughtful  and  insightful. 

Our  final  witness  is  Mr.  David  Sammons  of  Purdue  University, 
associate  dean  and  director  of  international  programs  in  agri- 
culture. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  SAMMONS,  ASSOCIATE  DEAN  AND  DI- 
RECTOR OF  INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN  AGRICULTURE, 
PURDUE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Sammons.  Good  morning.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  this  committee  today  in  my  capacity  as  associate  dean  of 
the  School  of  Agriculture  at  Purdue,  which  is  Indiana's  land  grant 
university.  I  would  like  to  speak  to  these  important  issues  before 
us  from  that  particular  perspective. 

As  partners  with  the  U.S.  Government,  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  has  long  been  engaged  in  a  range  of  activities  that 
contribute  to  economic  stability,  sustainable  development  and  de- 
mocratization around  the  world.  We  have  committed  resources,  en- 
ergy and  time  to  development  assistance  for  nearly  four  decades 
because  we  believe  that  these  efforts  complement  cur  institutional 
missions  and  responsibilities,  which  more  and  more  are  assuming 
global  dimensions. 

It  seems  to  us  that  higher  education  can  and  should  be  viewed 
as  the  glue  that  holds  development  assistance  together.  We  have 
the  resident  knowledge  and  expertise,  the  necessary  human  re- 
sources and  the  long-term  institutional  commitment  requisite  to  as- 
sist and  propel  the  development  assistance  process  into  the  future. 
We  stand  ready  both  to  lead  and  to  nourish  this  process,  but  note 
that  success  will  require  long-term  commitment  by  all  of  us. 

Our  international  activities  have  spanned  the  multiple  dimen- 
sions of  the  land  grant  university  system:  activities  in  teaching,  re- 
search and  public  service.  In  each  of  these  areas  of  responsibility, 
we  have  engaged  in  scholarly  efforts  to  cut  across  geographic 
boundaries  and  that  leaves  a  permanent  imprint  on  the  lives  of 
people.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  business  of  higher  education  and  is  also 
the  nature  of  development,  to  touch  lives  in  ways  that  will  increase 
human  capacity,  permitting  human  aspirations  to  be  fulfilled  in 
productive,  creative  and  responsible  ways. 

Our  teaching  expertise  has  made  enormous  contributions  to  the 
development  of  human  capacity  around  the  world.  Education  pro- 
vides the  essential  intellectual  underpinning  for  development  and 
it  has  additional  benefits  to  the  U.S.  studies,  for  example,  have  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  that  many  of  the  international  students 
who  graduate  from  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  end  up  in  leader- 
ship positions  in  their  home  nations.  The  fact  that  these  individ- 
uals were  trained  in  the  United  States  inevitably  contributes  to  fu- 
ture positive  relationships  with  our  Nation.  Support  for  inter- 
national education  and  training  must  remain  a  cornerstone  in  de- 
velopment assistance  efforts. 

In  addition  to  teaching,  the  academic  mission  is  also  committed 
to  research  and  discovery.  Knowledge  knows  no  boundaries.  As  an 
example  of  this,  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  USAID-funded 
Collaborative  Research  Support  Programs,  or  CRSP's.  Land  grant 
universities  have  been  major  participants  in  these  programs  since 
their  inception  in  1975.  The  CRSP's  have  contributed  to  the  devel- 
opment of  sustainable  and  environmentally  responsible  solutions  to 
global  agricultural  problems,  and  have  also  resulted  in  significant 
gains  for  the  United  States. 

For  example,  a  recent  economic  analysis  of  the  Sorghum/Miller 
CRSP  concluded  that  this  single  program  has  resulted  in  $364  mil- 
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lion  in  savings  to  U.S.  taxpayers  as  a  result  of  government  pro- 
gram cost  reductions.  The  CRSP's  are  among  the  most  successful 
long-term  international  activities  in  which  uSAID  has  ever  in- 
vested, and  total  cost  have  been  modest.  Related  collaborative  re- 
search, which  has  permitted  university  faculty  to  work  with  the 
international  agricultural  research  centers  and  national  agricul- 
tural programs  in  developing  nations,  has  had  similar  global  bene- 
fits. These  programs  should  be  viewed  as  a  whole. 

The  participation  of  U.S.  universities  in  international  develop- 
ment assistance  activities  has  also  been  a  natural  part  of  the  serv- 
ice and  outreach  mission  inherent  to  American  higher  education. 
Outreach  activities  have  assisted  some  nations  in  their  achieve- 
ment of  a  new  level  of  economic  independence  and  human  dignity. 

Of  note  in  this  regard  is  the  University  Development  Linkages 
Program,  another  relatively  low-cost  USAID  program  with  tremen- 
dous benefits  to  both  partners  in  the  relationship.  Because  of  the 
matching  and  requirement  of  the  program,  the  UDLP  has  benefited 
from  nearly  $2  of  university  resources  for  every  $1  of  USAID  as- 
sistance, and  has  resulted  in  numerous  development  innovations. 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  answer  to  your  questions,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  foreign  aid  is  in  the  national  interest  because  it  is  good  for 
the  United  States,  as  so  many  of  the  panelists  have  said.  Foreign 
aid  has  been  good  for  the  country  in  part  because  U.S.  higher  edu- 
cation has  been  able  to  catalyze  relatively  modest  resources  avail- 
able for  development  assistance  into  tangible  benefits,  both  for  the 
U.S.  economy  and  most  importantly  in  the  service  of  the  needs  of 
human  beings  around  the  world. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Sammons  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Sammons,  and  indeed 
thanks  to  all  of  you.  We  will  begin  the  questioning  with  Congress- 
man Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  thank  you,  very  much.  There  is  a  debate  that 
is  going  on  and  you  mentioned.  Dr.  Sammons,  as  to  whether  higher 
education  be  conducted  by  bringing  foreign  students  here  to  the 
U.S.A.  or  whether  the  money  can  be  better  spent  by  providing  the 
education  through  local  colleges  and  universities  in  those  particular 
developing  countries.  What  would  be  your  position  on  that? 

Mr.  Sammons.  Our  interest  would  be,  I  would  say,  in  both  di- 
mensions of  what  you  ask.  There  are  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  developing  countries  around  the  world,  as  you  noted,  are  marked 
by  great  excellence.  And  in  those  instances,  those  universities, 
which  in  some  cases  have  been  built  up  through  U.S.  assistance, 
should  be  the  institutions  that  are  providing  the  training  necessary 
to  help  build  nations  in  which  those  institutions  are  resident. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  where  such  educational  opportunities 
are  not  available,  we,  in  the  United  States,  stand  ready  to  offer  as- 
sistance by  way  of  training  foreign  students  in  our  own  institu- 
tions, with  an  eye  toward  their  returning  to  their  home  countries. 
So,  I  would  say  it  would  have  to  be  determined  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

Mr.  Payne.  Does  anyone  else  have  any  ideas  on  the  subject? 

[No  response.] 
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Mr.  Payne.  OK,  Ms.  Derryck,  you  mentioned  the  four  points  that 
you  feel  are  foreign  policy,  and  that  we  ought  to  look  at  the  ration- 
ale. And  you — of  course,  the  first  is  very  clear,  that  we  should  cer- 
tain reaffirm  the  foreign  assistance  policies  and  they  are  part  of 
foreign  policy.  When  we  get,  though,  to  your  areas  of  new  cat- 
egories in  expanding,  how  would  you  go  about  trying  to  quantify 
the  priorities?  That  seems  to  be  one  of  the  problems  that  we  are 
having,  and  if  you  have  some  thought  on  how  we  could  devise  a 
better  system. 

Let  me  say  that  I  think  our  system  in  the  past  was  very  simple 
and  there  was  no  problem  with  our  Government  determining  where 
foreign  assistance  in  Africa  should  go.  It  was  simply  if  you  did  not 
like  communism,  that  is  what  I  said  before.  I  think  even  our  policy 
in  South  Africa  of  constructive  engagement  for  many  years  was  be- 
cause South  Africa  opposed  communism.  And  we  snould  almost 
look  the  other  way,  as  the  four  countries  that  were  mentioned,  So- 
malia, Zaire,  Liberia  and  we  can  go  on  to  others,  that  the  driving 
force  in  Angola  with — and  Mozambique,  the  support  of  the 
RENAMO  and  UNITA,  all  was  based  on  their  opposition,  basically 
to  the  Soviet  threat. 

It  is  a  little  more  different  now  since  that  threat  is  gone.  But  a 
lot  of  damage  has  been  done  by  virtue  of  having  that  as  the  sole 
determinant — basically  the  sole  determinant.  Do  you  have  some 
views  on  how  we  can  nave  a  more  rational  policy? 

Ms.  Derryck.  Thank  you,  Congressman.  I  begin  by  thinking 
about  different  categories  in  which  now  we  are  offering  assistance. 
There  are  those  countries  that  are  getting  relief  because  of  civil 
conflict  and  civil  war.  There  are  those  countries,  particularly  in 
Eastern  Europe,  that  really  need  technical  assistance.  They  have 
high  literacy  and  they  do  not  have  some  of  the  other  human  devel- 
opment problems  that  we  see  in  traditional  developing  countries. 
And  then  there  are  those  traditional  developing  countries — in  Afri- 
ca, some  in  Asia,  certainly  less  in  this  hemisphere — that  need  the 
four  aid  priorities,  plus  the  fifth  priority  that  I  think  is  so  impor- 
tant, which  is  human  resource  development. 

But  when  you  think  about  the  way  that  we  have  traditionally  de- 
termined who  was  going  to  get  what,  when  and  where,  the  way  we 
divided  the  aid  pie  is  no  longer  relevant.  So,  it  is  important  that 
the  various  geographic  regions  get  together,  and  that  there  are 
some  new  criteria  that  are  determined. 

You  can  take  the  example  of  oil.  When  you  think  about  Angola 
and  you  think  about  Kazakstan,  both  are  in  need  of  assistance,  out 
certainly  very,  very  different  forms  of  assistance  are  needed  to 
maximize  both  their  economic  potential  and  to  make  sure  that  we 
stick  to  our  own  national  interest,  the  driving  factor  behind  our  for- 
eign assistance. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beckmann.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  just  add  a  couple  of 
thoughts  about  how  the  committee  might  address  the  problem  of 
establishing  priorities  among  the  categories,  among  the  titles  of  the 
legislation. 

The  one  point  that  was  made  repeatedly  in  the  first  panel  is  the 
need  to  apply  the  sustainable  development  criteria  to  the  other  cat- 
egories, to  have  that  as  a  policy  and  a  mechanism,  and  also  evalua- 
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tion.  The  other  titles  do  not  have  any  evaluation  mechanism  in 
place.  So,  you  have — ^you  will  have  a  very  well  scrutinized  sustain- 
able development  program,  and  the  rest,  Grod  knows  where  it  goes 
and  what  it  gets  done. 

And  then  the  other  point  is  just  the  committee  needs  to  find 
some  ways  to  follow  the  money,  which  again  was  made  in  the  first 
panel.  We  support  a  $900  million  earmark  for  the  DFA.  But  also, 
there  is  this  concern  that  sustainable  development  generally  is  a 
shrinking  part  of  the  pie  and  very  little  money.  I  am  not  sure  what 
the  proper  way  to  address  that  role,  but  this  committee  does  have 
a  role  in  making  sure  that  money  allocations  broadly  reflect  policy 
priorities. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  may  I  thank  all 
five  of  you.  Chairman  Hamilton  asked  me  to  extend  his  apology  to 
all  of  you.  He  is  tied  up  in  the  Rules  Committee.  He  would  have 
liked  to  have  been  here. 

You  have  been  of  great  value  in  our  deliberations  and  we  look 
forward  to  additional  appearances  by  all  of  you.  This  hearing  is  ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:42  a.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2  p.m.,  in  room  2172, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  committee  meets  today  to  consider  its  views  and  estimates 
report  on  the  President's  fiscal  year  1995  requests  for  the  inter- 
national affairs  (150)  budget  function.  The  Budget  Act  requires 
that  all  legislative  committees  report  to  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee within  6  weeks  of  submission  of  the  budget  on  its  views  on  the 
President's  request. 

The  Budget  Committee,  in  order  to  facilitate  consideration  of  the 
budget  resolution,  has  set  a  deadline  of  this  Friday,  February  25, 
for  submission  of  committee  reports. 

Members  have  before  them  a  chart  prepared  by  the  administra- 
tion which  compares  the  fiscal  year  1995  request  with  the  fiscal 
year  1994  levels  for  the  150  function.  This  budget  is  different  than 
previous  requests  for  the  150  function.  The  traditional  categories  of 
assistance  which  are  authorized  by  the  committee  such  as  develop- 
ment assistance,  economic  support  fund  assistance,  and  foreign 
military  financing  have  been  deleted  from  the  request. 

Those  line-items  have  been  replaced  with  categories  of  assistance 
which  are  directed  at  achieving  specific  objectives  such  as  promot- 
ing peace  and  building  democracy.  This  budget  request  mirrors  the 
administration's  request  for  a  rewrite  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  which  the  committee  will  be  considering  later  this  spring.  Be- 
cause of  this  change  in  format,  it  is  very  difficult  to  accurately  com- 
pare this  year's  request  to  last  year's  actual  levels. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Congressional  Budget  Office's 
reestimate  of  the  150  budget  will  not  be  available  for  some  time. 
Because  of  this  problem,  it  would  be  my  intention  to  recommend 
to  the  Budget  Committee  that  it  assume  the  aggregate  amount  re- 
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quested  by  the  President  for  the  150  function  without  making  rec- 
ommendations on  specific  items  under  that  function. 

Foreign  assistance,  of  course,  continues  to  be  an  important  for- 
eign policy  tool  for  the  United  States.  The  need  for  foreign  assist- 
ance may  even  be  stronger  now  than  at  times  in  the  past. 

At  this  stage  in  the  budget  process,  I  believe  the  President's  re- 
quest of  $20,681  billion  for  the  150  function  represents  the 
amounts  necessary  to  carry  out  U.S.  foreign  policy.  This  figure  is 
a  ceiling.  It  will  not  control  actions  that  may  be  taken  by  Congress 
to  adjust  levels  after  consideration  of  the  Budget  Resolution. 

The  President's  request  addresses  several  important  areas.  It  in- 
cludes adequate  levels  for  assistance  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  it  contains  economic  and  security  assistance 
for  Egypt  and  Israel,  as  well  as  economic  assistance  for  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza.  This  assistance  will  be  key  to  maintaining  and 
strengthening  the  environment  for  further  progress  in  the  Middle 
East  peace  talks.  With  respect  to  the  developing  world,  the  execu- 
tive branch  request  allows  the  United  States  to  assist  countries,  es- 
pecially in  Africa,  to  become  more  self-sustaining  and  to  address 
problems  that  will  negatively  impact  on  their  economic  growth. 

It  provides  funds  to  help  meet  U.S.  treaty  commitments  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  to  support  vital  peacekeeping  operations  in 
the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  other  areas  in  which  the  United 
States  has  important  policy  interests.  In  some  respects,  the  Presi- 
dent's request  may  be  inadequate  to  meet  U.S.  treaty  obligations 
to  the  United  Nations  and  the  international  financial  institutions; 
U.S.  arrears,  for  example,  to  the  multilateral  development  banks 
now  total  $819  million.  The  United  States  is  also  facing  $1  billion 
shortfall  in  its  U.N.  peacekeeping  assessments.  The  request  level 
does  not  address  those  problems. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  that  recommending  approval  of  the 
President's  overall  150  budget  request  does  not  imply  approval  of 
the  levels  requested  for  every  line-item.  I  know  that  some  members 
may  disagree  with  certain  elements  of  the  budget.  We  will  address 
these  concerns  as  we  proceed  to  markup  the  foreign  aid  bill  in  the 
coming  weeks. 

Today  we  concern  ourselves  only  with  the  recommendation  on 
the  aggregate  amount  requested  for  carrying  out  U.S.  foreign  policy 
interests.  I,  thus,  suggest  that  the  committee  recommend  that  the 
Budget  Committee  assure  the  President's  request  level  for  the  150 
budget  of  $20.8  billion  for  purposes  of  the  Budget  Resolution. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr.  Gil- 
man,  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  GiLMAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

On  behalf  of  the  minority,  I  would  like  to  commend  you  for  con- 
vening the  committee  to  report  its  recommendations  on  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  international  affairs,  the  150  budget  function  for 
fiscal  year  1995.  In  my  mind,  it  is  important  for  the  committee  to 
meet  formally  so  that  our  members  can  present  for  the  record  their 
views  on  the  President's  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  to  say  I  cannot  support  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1995  budget  request.  As  you  know,  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration has  just  recently  submitted  its  proposal  for  foreign  aid  re- 
form legislation.  The  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  has  been  re- 
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structured  to  comply  with  the  new  categories  contained  in  its  pro- 
posal. 

Unfortunately,  the  budget  information  provided  to  the  committee 
to  date  is  incomplete  and  does  not  afford  members  the  ability  to  re- 
late the  new  categories  with  the  programs  that  we  have  authorized 
in  the  past.  As  a  result  of  this  sketchy  information,  compounded  by 
the  lack  of  congressional  presentation  documents,  it  is  difficult  and 
impossible  in  some  cases  to  compare  fiscal  year  1994  and  fiscal 
year  1995  budget  authority  figures  for  key  programs  in  our  com- 
mittee's iurisdiction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  areas  where  the  intent  of  the 
budget  request  is  clear.  One  is  in  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of 
assistance  for  Russia  and  the  other  independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  I  do  have  some  reservations  about  maintain- 
ing such  a  high  level  when  it  is  unclear  how  committed  the  Rus- 
sians are  toward  necessary  economic  reform. 

I  also  question  the  wisdom  of  the  level,  given  the  slow  obligation 
rate  for  previously  appropriated  funds.  Another  area  of  concern, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  continued  high  level  of  operating  expenses  in 
both  the  Department  of  State  and  in  AID.  I  would  expect  some  sav- 
ings to  be  generated  as  a  result  of  the  Reinventing  of  Government 
efforts  being  undertaken  in  those  foreign  assistance  agencies. 

You  can  be  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  concerns  as  well  as 
others  will  be  examined  in  detail  by  myself  and  other  members 
during  our  consideration  of  the  foreign  aid  reform  in  fiscal  year 
1995  authorization  legislation  that  our  committee  will  be  taking  up 
in  the  next  month. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  discussing  this  issue  more  thoroughly 
with  my  Republican  colleagues  over  the  next  few  days.  I  will  then 
take  the  opportunity  given  to  us  under  the  Budget  Act  to  submit 
separate  minority  views  to  the  Budget  Committee.  Our  minority 
views  will  be  provided  to  the  committee  within  the  required  3-day 
period  and  will  also  be  forwarded  directly  to  Budget  Committee 
Chairman  Sabo  and  Ranking  Member  Kasich  in  a  separate  letter. 

Again,  I  want  to  reiterate  my  thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
providing  this  opportunity  to  share  our  views  with  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Oilman. 

Any  further  comment  before  we  proceed? 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

What  is  the  process  if  a  member  or  members  wanted  to  submit 
additional  views?  How  does  one  go  about  that? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  would  suggest  you  do  that  by  letter,  Mr. 
Smith,  to  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  Smith.  OK.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me,  if  I  can — is  this  time  to 
make  an  inquiry  with  the  Chair  on  your  statement,  your  opening 
statement? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Johnston.  A  friendly  inquiry. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  Of  course.  All  inquiries  to  the  Chairman 
are  friendly,  Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Johnston.  It  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  your  opening  statement  you  said  that  foreign  assistance  was 
principally  built  into  building  democracy  and  promoting  peace,  for 
those  two  categories.  I  note  between  the  two,  there  has  been  a  re- 
duction of  $1.2  billion.  Now,  foreign  assistance  generally  runs  in 
the  category  of  about  $14  billion,  so  vou  are  really  taking  a  sym- 
bolic reduction  of  about  8  percent  off  the  top  here. 

Tell  me  then,  help  me  out,  Howard. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Berman.  Yes. 

What  you  have  is  a  defense  transfer  to  AID  which  is  shown  here 
in  fiscal  year  1994  versus  fiscal  year  1995,  which  is  shown  as  a  de- 
crease. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Of  $919  million? 

Mr.  Berman.  Yes,  that  is  the  major  part  of  that,  and  what  is  the 
other  part,  promoting  peace? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Promoting  peace  has  a  $412  million  subtraction 
there. 

Mr.  Berman.  $412,  yes.  They  are  assuming  the  peacekeeping 
supplemental  has  passed.  It,  of  course,  will  not  pass.  I  mean,  it  has 
not  passed,  and  therefore 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  was  Freudian. 

Mr.  Berman.  It  should  have  passed.  It  is  a  pity,  we  should  have 
put  it  right  on  the  earthquake  bill  and  done  it  then,  but  we  didn't. 
And  let's  say  we  don't  know  what  is  going  to  happen  in  terms  of 
future  supplementals  with  that,  but  if  that  peacekeeping  supple- 
mental does  not  pass,  then  we  will  have  to  deal  with  that  $670  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1995.  That  is  why,  it  is  that  one-time  transfer 
from  the  DOD  base  and  the  peacekeeping  supplemental  that  makes 
it  look  like  there  is  this  cut  in  those  two  areas. 

Mr.  Johnston.  One  quick  observation,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Generally,  as  an  old  trial  lawyer,  the  plaintiffs  would  come  in 
high  and  the  defense  attorneys  would  come  in  low.  If  you  are  say- 
ing this  is  a  ceiling,  I  think  we  are  making  a  mistake  in  not  coming 
in  with  some  type  of  cushion  when  we  go  to  the  Budget  Committee. 
That  is  my  philosophical  bent  on  the  thing. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

On  the  gentleman's  first  point,  it  might  be  worth  observing  that 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  is  going  to  come  in  with  its 
reestimate  of  the  150  account  later  next  week.  It  will  be  made 
available  to  us,  and  I  think  might  be  responsive  to  and  clarify  some 
of  the  concerns  the  gentleman  has  about  specific  accounts,  and  Mr. 
Berman,  of  course,  serves  on  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  Berman.  As  does  Mr.  Johnston. 

He  does,  too. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Both  of  you  serve  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Berman.  Yes. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Very  good. 

Any  further  questions? 

If  not,  it  is  my  intention  to  recommend  to  the  Budget  Committee 
for  the  reasons  that  we  have  set  out  here,  the  concurrent  resolution 
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on  the  budget  assume  the  full  amount  of  the  President's  request  for 
budget  authority  for  the  150  function  for  fiscal  year  1995.  Mr.  Gil- 
man  will  send  a  letter  setting  out  the  views  he  has  expressed  in 
his  statement. 

[The  letter  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  GiLMAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Any  further  question? 

If  not,  the  committee  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  2:20  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 


FISCAL  YEAR  1995  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  BUDG- 
ET REQUEST  AND  REWRITE  OF  THE  FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:05  a.m.,  in  room 
2172,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will  come 
to  order.  Today,  we  welcome  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Chris- 
topher. Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  have  you  join  us  this 
morning  to  testify  on  the  fiscal  year  1995  foreign  affairs  budget  and 
the  administration's  legislative  request  to  rewrite  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  administration 
for  carrying  through  with  your  commitment  to  submit  a  foreign  aid 
reform  bill.  We  still  have  several  areas  where  we  feel  the  bill  needs 
to  be  improved,  but  it  is  a  very  worthy  initiative.  As  you  know, 
Congressman  Oilman  and  I  have  introduced  the  administration's 
bill  as  H.R.  3765. 

We  are  very  pleased,  indeed,  to  have  you  with  us.  We  want  to 
allow  as  much  time  as  possible  for  questions,  so  I  will  defer  any 
further  opening  statement  and  call  upon  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Mr.  Oilman. 

OPENING  statement  OF  CONGRESSMAN  OILMAN 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  want  to  join  you 
in  welcoming  the  Secretary  of  State,  Warren  Christopher,  before  us 
today.  I  welcome  also  AID  Administrator  Brian  Atwood,  who  last 
appeared  before  us  on  February  3,  to  introduce  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration's foreign  assistance  program. 

In  particular  today,  I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  funding  level 
the  Secretary  proposes  for  the  peace  process  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  Camp  David  Accords  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  stability 
of  the  region,  and  we  would  welcome  hearing  the  Secretary's  views 
on  how  we  can  continue  that  process  toward  a  broader  peace  in  the 
region  and  just  what  resources  will  be  available  to  promote  that 
process. 

However,  before  going  into  that,  I  know  that  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, along  with  me,  expressed  some  serious  concerns  about  the 
arrest  on  Monday  of  a  senior  CIA  official  on  charges  of  spying  for 
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Russia.  We  are  concerned  the  implications  of  that  arrest  could  seri- 
ously affect  the  future  of  our  foreign  assistance  to  Russia. 

According  to  the  news  reports,  the  spying  began  as  early  as  1985 
and  continued  into  this  year,  and  the  Russians  have  paid  this  indi- 
vidual over  $1  million  for  services.  I  think  it  was  $1.5  million. 

As  you  know,  I  have  supported  the  assistance  program  to  Russia, 
along  with  a  number  of  our  colleagues  on  this  committee.  Last 
year,  we  traveled  to  Russia  and  returned  impressed  with  the  utility 
of  assisting  in  the  development  of  a  constructive  partnership  be- 
tween our  two  nations.  We  are  now  concerned  about  the  impact 
that  the  arrest  of  this  high-ranking  CIA  officer  could  have  on  this 
still  developing  partnership. 

Last  year,  for  example,  Congress  appropriated  $2.5  billion  in  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  former  Soviet  Union.  This  year,  the  admin- 
istration is  requesting  an  additional  $900  million  for  Russia.  Much 
of  this  assistance  will  be  for  support  programs  in  that  area. 

It  is  ironic  that  given  the  high  level  of  assistance  that  Russia  has 
sought  from  our  Nation  and  other  donors,  they  found  this  money 
to  pay  for  their  spy.  The  administration  needs  to  assure  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  tJ.S.  assistance  did  not  somehow  permit  this  oper- 
ation to  continue  long  after  Russia  should  have  shut  it  down  on  its 
own. 

We  are  concerned,  and  I  know  the  administration  is  concerned, 
about  the  signal  that  Moscow  is  sending  with  this  continued  spy- 
ing— a  relic  of  the  cold  war  era.  Foreign  assistance  has  never  been 
popular  in  our  Nation,  and  this  incident  can  only  add  to  those  con- 
cerns. There  were  already  some  reservations  about  maintaining 
such  a  high  level  of  assistance  given  the  uncertainty  of  the  Rus- 
sians' commitment  toward  necessary  economic  reform  and  how  the 
slow  obligation  rate  had  been  going  with  previously  appropriate 
funds. 

Without  question,  there  must  be  a  thorough  assessment  of  the 
damage  done  by  this  spy  so  that  we  on  this  committee  can  know 
what  kind  of  review  of  our  foreign  aid  program  may  be  necessary. 

The  budget  request  also  contains  a  substantial  reduction  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  Food  for  Peace  Program.  As  one  who  has  argued  for 
increased  efforts  to  end  world  hunger,  I  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
proposed  $219  million  reduction  and  we  certainly  would  welcome 
the  Secretary's  explanation  with  regard  to  that  item. 

Finally,  many  of  us  who  have  supported  the  foreign  assistance 
reform  effort  hoped  to  see  some  administrative  savings  achieved 
that  could  be  used  to  bolster  the  sustainable  development  account. 
There  would  seem  to  be  areas  of  duplication  of  services  in  the  con- 
tinued high  level  of  operating  expenses  in  both  the  Department  of 
State  and  AID.  We  would  expect  some  savings  to  be  generated  as 
a  result  of  the  "reinventing  government"  efforts  being  undertaken 
in  the  foreign  assistance  agencies. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  welcome  you  today  and  we  look  forward  to 
your  views.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
Secretary,  you  may  proceed. 
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STATEMENT  OF  SECRETARY  WARREN  CHRISTOPHER, 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  submitted  a  longer  statement  for  the  record.  And  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  your  permission,  I  will  abbreviate  it  in  my  oral  state- 
ment. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Your  statement,  of  course,  will  be  entered 
in  full  in  the  record,  without  objection. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  back  here  before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  to  talk  to  you  about  the  priorities  driving 
American  foreign  policy  and  our  request  for  fiscal  year  1995. 

FOREIGN  AID  REFORM 

I  do  want  to  begin  by  thanking  both  you  and  Mr.  Oilman  for  the 
assistance  you  gave  in  connection  with  the  rewrite  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  and  for  the  new  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy 
Act.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  very  important  act,  and  I  think  that 
your  leadership  on  that  has  been  one  of  the  main  forces  in  energiz- 
ing us  to  complete  that  rewrite  and  get  it  up  here  to  Capitol  Hill. 
And  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  scheduling  hearings,  and  we  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  during  the  course  of  the  year  to  see 
if  we  cannot  accomplish  the  major  reforms  that  are  set  forth  in 
that  act.  Speaking  to  the  committee  as  a  whole,  we  certainly  value 
your  expertise  as  we  try  to  advance  the  security  and  prosperity  of 
the  American  people. 

In  this  time  of  profound  transition,  our  major  task  in  setting  the 
nation's  foreign  policy  course  is  a  clear  one.  We  need  to  identify 
with  care  and  to  pursue  with  tenacity  those  interests  that  are  vital 
for  continued  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  American  people. 

Last  fall,  I  identified  six  strategic  priorities  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges presented  by  this  new  era  of  change.  I  would  like  to  touch 
briefly  on  each  of  these  six  areas  and  then  I  will  address  the  budg- 
et issues,  that  is  how  we  will  be  proposing  to  allocate  our  resources 
in  support  of  the  priorities  that  I  list,  as  well  as  the  broader  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

These  broader  objectives  are  set  forth  in  the  Peace,  Prosperity 
and  Democracy  Act,  which,  as  I  indicated,  is  a  top  priority  on  the 
administration's  legislative  agenda.  And  it  is  this  new  act  that  pro- 
vides the  framework  for  our  fiscal  1995  International  Affairs  budg- 
et. 

BOSNIA 

Before  going  to  the  budget  issues,  Mr.  Chairman,  or  to  the  stra- 
tegic priorities,  I  want  to  address  events  that  are  undoubtedly  on 
the  mind  of  the  committee,  on  the  mind  of  the  American  people,  by 
reviewing  briefly  where  matters  stand  in  Bosnia.  Congress  and  the 
American  people  should  have  a  clear  understanding  now  of  the  na- 
tional interest  that  guides  our  actions  in  connection  with  Bosnia. 
As  President  Clinton  said  last  Saturday,  we  have  a  strategic  inter- 
est in  preventing  this  conflict  from  threatening  our  NATO  allies  or 
undermining  the  transition  of  former  Communist  states  to  peaceful 
democracies.  We  have  a  political  interest  in  ensuring  the  credibility 
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and  integrity  of  the  NATO  alliance.  We  have  a  very  important  in- 
terest in  curbing  the  destabilizing  flight  of  refugees  in  this  region. 
And  we  certainly  have  a  humanitarian  interest  in  opposing  the 
horrors  of  ethnic  cleansing  and  easing  the  plight  of  starving  people. 

As  you  know,  on  February  9,  NATO  ordered  all  heavy  weapons 
threatening  Sarajevo  to  be  placed  under  U.N.  control  or  moved  to 
a  20  kilometer  exclusion  zone  around  the  city.  To  date,  this  ulti- 
matum has  been  effective,  in  a  large  measure  because  of  the  firm- 
ness and  solidarity  of  the  NATO  alliance,  which,  in  this  instance, 
has  been  led  by  the  United  States.  President  Clinton  and  President 
Yeltsin  have  been  in  regular  communication,  and  Russia  has 
pressed  to  gain  Bosnian  Serb  compliance  with  the  ultimatum. 

But  with  respect  to  the  situation  in  Sarajevo,  let  no  one  doubt 
our  resolve  to  use  force  if  necessary,  and  this  is  a  continuing  com- 
mitment. If  heavy  weapons  return  or  if  the  shelling  of  Sarajevo 
were  to  resume,  those  responsible  for  the  attack  would  be  subject 
to  attack.  NATO's  decision  has  no  expiration  date. 

At  the  President's  direction,  we  are  now  working  very  actively  to 
try  to  achieve  a  settlement  that  will  ensure  a  viable  Bosnian  state 
and  a  lasting  peace.  We  will  work  closely  with  the  Bosnian  Gk)vern- 
ment  to  determine  its  reasonable  requirements  for  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement and  then  to  try  to  help  achieve  that.  We  are  also  working 
to  facilitate  a  rapprochement  between  the  Muslim  and  Croatian 
forces  in  Bosnia. 

We  cannot  say  that  success  is  around  the  corner  in  these  negotia- 
tions for  they  are  very  difficult  and  highly  complicated.  But,  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  United  States  will  work  with  diligence  and  per- 
sistence to  assist  the  parties  in  reaching  an  agreement  that  will  en- 
dure. The  momentum  and  credibility  that  have  been  achieved, 
thanks  to  the  Sarajevo  initiative,  opens  up  several  new  possibilities 
for  peace,  and  we  will  be  pursuing  every  one  of  these  new  avenues. 

PROMOTING  ECONOMIC  SECURITY 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  review  our  progress  now  on  the  six  strate- 
gic priorities  of  our  Nation's  foreign  policy.  First,  promoting  eco- 
nomic security  through  global  growth.  I  have  identified  this  as  the 
first  of  our  six  priorities.  With  NAFTA,  APEC  and  GATT,  there 
was  an  extraordinary  convergence  of  opportunity  for  the  United 
States  last  year.  I  am  pleased  that  we  were  able  to  pull  off  a  triple 
play  for  America's  economic  future. 

The  President's  determination  to  put  economic  policy  at  the  heart 
of  our  foreign  policy  is  evident  in  the  area  where  we  are  having 
success.  It  is  also  evident  in  areas  where  we  are  still  working  for 
success,  in  particular,  our  economic  relations  with  Japan. 

We  remain  committed  to  placing  our  trade  and  economic  rela- 
tionships with  Japan  on  as  firm  a  foundation  as  our  security  and 
diplomatic  cooperation.  The  framework  agreement  reached  with 
Japan  last  July  is  aimed  at  widening  market  access  and  correcting 
Japan's  unacceptable  trade  balance  with  the  world  and  with  the 
United  States.  But  since  that  time,  unfortunately,  the  framework 
agreement  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

We  are  considering  actively  our  options  and  have  already  exer- 
cised some.  We  do  not  want  a  trade  war;  we  want  trade  opportuni- 
ties. Japan  has  a  responsibility  as  one  of  the  world's  great  trading 
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nations  and  we  hope  they  will — can  be  induced  to  meet  them.  I  am 
going  to  be  going  to  Japan  in  about  2  weeks,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
will  have  a  chance  to  reaffirm  our  position  with  Japan's  leaders. 

POLICY  TOWARD  RUSSIA  AND  THE  NIS 

Our  second  strategic  priority  was  advancing  reform  in  Russia 
and  the  New  Independent  States.  Chairman,  since  this  administra- 
tion took  office,  our  policies  toward  Russia  and  the  New  Independ- 
ent States  have  been  based  upon  two  key  premises.  First,  reform 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union  is  an  overriding  interest  to  the  United 
States,  i^d  second,  reform  will  not  be  easy.  There  will  be  setbacks 
along  the  road.  I  believe  we  must  be  realistic  in  our  expectations, 
steady  in  our  support  for  reform  and  unequivocal  in  our  opposition 
to  forces  whose  policies  are  contrary  to  our  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  diverge,  if  I  can  at  this  point,  from 
my  written  testimony  and  address  the  subject  that  Mr.  Oilman 
spoke  to  briefly,  and  that  is  the  espionage  incident  yesterday  and 
the  day  before,  which  stem  from  a  case  at  the  CIA. 

The  fact  is  that  we  know  there  are  still  forces  at  work  in  Russia 
which  are  inconsistent  with  reform  and  inconsistent  with  their  new 
status  in  the  world.  We  knew  that  before  yesterday's — Tuesday's 
espionage  revelation.  There  are  those  in  the  Russian  security  serv- 
ices who  are  conducting  clandestine  operations  as  though  the  cold 
war  had  never  ended.  They  have  changed  the  name  of  the  Russian 
intelligence  services,  but  they  have  not  changed  its  activities. 

We  take  this  development  very  seriously,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  as 
you  know,  I  called  in  the  Russian  Charge,  something  a  Secretary 
of  State  seldom  does,  and  Ambassador  Pickering  has  had  active 
conversations  in  Moscow.  I  think  it  has  been  quite  apparent  from 
the  way  we  have  handled  it  that  we  review  this — we  view  this  mat- 
ter very  seriously.  I  am  glad  to  say  the  FBI  and  the  other  agencies 
pursued  this  investigation  doggedly  and  have  brought  it  to  this  cli- 
m£ix. 

Despite  the  profound  changes  that  have  taken  place  over  recent 
years,  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  our  Government  will  have  to  remain 
vigilant  about  defending  our  national  security  interest  in  this  area 
of  counterespionage,  just  as  we  will  in  all  other  areas. 

I  feel  I  should  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  events  in  Russia  in  the 
past  few  months  have  revived  fears  about  its  future.  But,  neverthe- 
less, I  think  those  events  should  be  seen  in  perspective.  For  the 
first  time  in  history,  Russia  has  an  elected  President,  an  elected 
Parliament  and  a  meaningful  modern  Constitution.  This  is  the 
boldest  experiment  in  building  democracy  in  the  current  period.  We 
are  also  beginning  to  see  a  market  economy  emerge  in  Russia. 

Yet,  the  dangers  in  Russia  remain  very  real.  I  do  want  to  say, 
though,  that  the  administration  feels  that  the  Russian  people 
should  have  no  doubt  that  as  long  as  they  keep  moving  in  the  right 
direction,  and  direction  toward  reform,  we  will  support  them.  At 
the  same  time,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  American  assistance  is 
not  charity.  We  do  it  because  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  no  other  reason. 

Speaking  of  the  situation  in  Russia,  the  President  has  made  clear 
the  importance  he  attaches  to  the  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  Russia's  neighbors.  We  recognize  that  Russia  has  inter- 
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ests  in  developments  on  its  borders,  including  concerns  about  the 
rights  of  ethnic  Russians  abroad.  And  we  insist  that  Russia's  be- 
havior toward  its  neighbors  conform  with  established  principles  of 
international  law. 

One  of  President  Clinton's  top  national  security  priorities  has 
been  to  ensure  that  the  breakup  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  does 
not  produce  new  nuclear  states.  We  have  now  secured  commit- 
ments that  will  ensure  that  it  will  not  do  so.  Last  month,  after  a 
lot  of  painstaking  diplomacy  and  President  Clinton's  personal  en- 
gagement, ,  Ukraine  signed  the  trilateral  accord  with  the  United 
States,  Russia  and  itself,  opening  the  way  for  the  elimination  of  nu- 
clear weapons  on  its  territory.  That  is  a  big  step  forward  and  we 
think  it  is  very  notable  that  now  the  three  former  nuclear  states, 
Kazakhstan,  Belarus  and  Ukraine,  have  all  pledged  to  return  their 
nuclear  weapons  to  Russia  for  dismantlement. 

MODERNIZING  THE  TRANSATLANTIC  ALLIANCE 

The  third  of  the  strategic  priorities  was  to  renew  and  modernize 
the  transatlantic  alliance  and  NATO.  Last  month  in  Europe,  Presi- 
dent Clinton  reaffirmed  the  vital  importance  of  the  transatlantic 
relationship,  indicating  that  it  remains  vital  to  American  security. 
From  an  economic  standpoint,  we  strengthened  our  transatlantic 
partnership,  when  the  United  States  and  the  European  union  were 
able  to  come  together  to  complete  the  GATT  round,  something  we 
had  not  been  able  to  do  on  two  prior  occasions. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  new  European  democracies,  the 
former  Warsaw  bloc,  are  seeking  closer  ties  with  Western  political 
and  security  institutions.  At  the  NATO  summit  in  January,  the  al- 
lies approved  President  Clinton's  Partnership  for  Peace  initiative  to 
deepen  NATO's  engagement  with  the  East  and  to  begin  an  evolu- 
tionary process  of  NATO  expansion.  Already,  10  nations  have 
begun  the  formal  process  to  join  the  partnership,  and  we  know  that 
many  will  soon  follow. 

NEW  FOCUS  ON  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

The  fourth  strategic  priority  was  to  put  a  new  focus  on  Asia  and 
the  Pacific.  We  have  emphasized,  of  course,  that  we  need  to  ad- 
vance our  vital  security  and  economic  interests  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
region  in  a  way  that  has  not  been  done  in  prior  administrations. 

Talk  about  a  security  threat  for  the  moment.  North  Korea's 
threat  to  withdraw  from  a  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty  stands  as 
a  challenge  to  security  on  the  Korean  peninsula  and  to  the  global 
nuclear  nonproliferation  regime.  We  must  work  to  ensure  a  non- 
nuclear  Korean  peninsula  and  a  strong,  international  nonprolifera- 
tion regime. 

Our  determination  to  pursue  these  goals  in  the  Korean  peninsula 
is  absolutely  firm.  Our  preferred  path  is  dialogue.  For  that  reason, 
we  were  encouraged  last  week  when  North  Korea  announced  it 
would  accept  the  inspections  required  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  that  was  to  ensure  the  continuity  of  nuclear  safe- 
guards. The  inspections  to  do  so  must  take  place  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  without  interference,  so  that  we  can  determine  whether 
there  has  been  any  diversion  from  these  nuclear  facilities. 
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I  have  already  emphasized  the  priority  that  we  give  to  our  eco- 
nomic relations  with  Japan  to  put  them  on  as  sound  a  basis  as  our 
security  and  political  relationships.  We  also  seek  a  comprehensive 
relationship  with  China,  a  relationship  that  permits  resolution  of 
differences  over  human  rights,  proliferation  and  trade.  More 
progress  on  human  rights  must  be  urgently  made  if  the  President 
is  going  to  be  able  to  renew  a  Most-Favored-Nation's  treatment  this 
spring  for  China. 

I  emphasized  these  points  in  my  meetings  with  the  Chinese  in 
the  last  2  or  3  weeks,  and  I  will  do  so  again  in  Beijing  2  weeks 
from  now. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  President  announced  he  was  lifting  our 
trade  embargo  against  Vietnam  and  establishing  a  liaison  office  in 
Hanoi.  This  decision  was  based  upon  Vietnam's  cooperation  and  its 
conviction  that  the  step  of  lifting  the  embargo  would  stimulate  con- 
tinued progress  on  the  fullest  possible  accounting  of  our  POWs  and 
MIA's.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  our  future  relations  with  Vietnam 
and  the  additional  steps  that  we  take  will  have  to  be  guided  by  our 
estimate  of  progress  that  we  make  on  the  POW  and  MIA  issue. 

PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Just  a  few  brief  words  about  our  fifth  strategic  priority,  that  is 
promoting  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  We  are  giving  continued  high 
priority  to  trying  to  achieve  a  just  and  comprehensive  Arab-Israeli 
peace.  The  President  and  I  are  committing — committed  to  playing 
as  active  a  role  as  necessary  to  ensure  that  progress  continues. 

We  have  also  been  actively  promoting  progress  on  other  bilateral 
tracks.  The  President's  mid-January  meeting  with  Syrian  President 
Assad  was  a  step  forward  to  set  the  stage  for  the  resumption  of  ne- 
gotiations on  all  four  bilateral  tracks  here  in  Washington.  On  the 
Israeli-Syrian  track,  there  have  been  very  serious  negotiations  over 
the  last  2  weeks.  But,  I  would  emphasize  it  will  take  time  to  work 
through  the  complex  relationships  of  the  three  core  issues  on  this 
track:  peace,  withdrawal  and  security. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  also  appears  to  be  new  energy  and 
purpose  on  the  other  bilateral  tracks.  In  addition,  we  are  working 
to  break  down  region-wide  barriers  that  stem  from  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict,  working  to  break  down  the  Arab  boycott,  working  to  bring 
to  an  end  the  potential  threats  from  Iran  and  Iraq. 

NONPROLIFERATION  AND  EXPORT  CONTROLS 

And  finally,  the  last  of  the  priorities,  let  me  just  say  a  few  words 
about  our  efforts  to  put  nonproliferation  and  the  other  global  issues 
in  the  mainstream  of  American  foreign  policy.  First,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  must  continue  our  efforts  to  control  the  spread  of 
both  nuclear  and  advanced  conventional  weapons.  We  must  have 
regional  strategies  that  are  complemented  by  a  global  effort  to  curb 
the  demand  for  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  We  are  working  to 
put  a  new  COCOM  regime  in  place,  to  indefinitely  extend  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  when  it  comes  up  in  1995,  and  to  negotiate  a 
new  comprehensive  test  ban. 
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OTHER  GLOBAL  CHALLENGES 


We  have  also  placed  other  global  challenges  in  the  mainstream 
of  American  foreign  policy.  We  have  renewed  our  leadership  in  at- 
tacking environmental  degradation  and  stabilizing  population 
growth.  We  have  strengthened  our  commitment  to  democracy  and 
human  rights. 

Our  engagement  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  advances  our  global 
agenda,  as  well  as  our  economic  security.  The  Summit  of  the  Amer- 
icas that  President  Clinton  will  host  later  this  year,  a  summit,  I 
believe,  that  is  a  first-time  event,  will  focus  on  strengthening  good 
governance,  spurring  trade,  curbing  narcotics  and  promoting  sus- 
tainable development  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

Our  policy  toward  Africa  underscores  the  importance  we  attach 
to  democracy  and  human  rights.  In  South  Africa,  in  particular,  we 
must  help  to  ensure  that  all  that  nation's  citizens  can  participate 
in  a  peaceful  multiparty  election. 

THE  1995  BUDGET 

Let  me  turn  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  briefly  discuss  the  1995 
budget  before  I  am  ready  for  your  questions.  For  more  than  40 
years,  the  International  Affairs  budget  proceeded  from  the  nec- 
essary premise  that  our  overriding  national  security  objective  was 
the  containment  of  Soviet  power.  As  you  know  now,  we  are  still  op- 
erating under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  This  is  a  relic 
of  the  cold  war,  passed  a  few  weeks  after  the  Berlin  Wall  went  up. 

We  now  have  a  chance  to  remake  American  diplomacy  and  to 
reenforce  American  security  in  a  world  that  is  unburdened  by  su- 
perpower confrontation.  The  President's  fiscal  1995  budget  broad- 
ens the  concept  of  national  security  to  meet  the  new  challenge  of 
the  post-cold  war  period.  It  is  organized  around  a  number  of  mutu- 
ally reinforcing  goals,  which  I  will  discuss  briefly. 

ADVANCING  AMERICAN  PROSPERITY 

The  first  of  these  is  advancing  American  prosperity.  At  my  in- 
structions, our  embassies  around  the  world  have  elevated  the  prior- 
ity they  attach  to  advancing  American  exports,  the  fastest  growing 
source  of  high-paying  jobs  in  our  economy.  I  must  say  that  this  is 
one  policy  that  seems  to  be  working  very  well,  Mr.  Chairman.  To 
cite  one  powerful  example,  the  $6  billion  airframe  contract  that 
Saudi  Arabia  awarded  last  week  to  Boeing  and  McDonnell  Douglas 
will  mean  thousands  of  jobs,  thousands  of  American  jobs.  Of 
course,  the  main  reason  for  that  is  the  superiority  of  the  American 
product.  But,  our  Embassy,  the  State  Department  and  many  other 
portions  of  our  Government  worked  to  make  sure  that  we  got  that 
contract. 

This  budget  invests  quite  heavily  in  American  jobs  and  in  our 
economic  security  by  funding  aggressive  programs  in  important 
government  agencies  such  as  Eximbank,  OPIC,  the  Trade  and  De- 
velopment Agency  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  These  pro- 
grams are  complemented  by  programs  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Department  of  State,  both  here  in  Washington  and 
our  embassies  around  the  world. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  DEMOCRACY  AND  SUSTAINABLE  DEVELOPMENT 

Several  of  our  strategic  priorities  are  directed  toward  our  second 
goal,  support  for  democracy.  We  have  requested  $1.3  billion  in  fis- 
cal 1995  to  fund  democracy-building  programs  in  Central  Europe 
and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Democratic  and  economic  reforms 
are,  we  believe,  absolutely  complementary.  AID  support  for  small 
business  owners,  entrepreneurs  and  shareholders  promotes  politi- 
cal change,  as  well  as  economic  change,  in  the  region. 

Our  budget  also  contains  a  new  account  to  assist  countries  un- 
dergoing a  transition  to  democracy.  Most  of  these  funds  would  be 
spent  in  Africa,  Latin  America  and  Asia. 

Another  of  our  goals  is  to  advance  sustainable  development.  Our 
administration  feels  that  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
interlocking  threats  of  rapid  population  growth,  poverty  and  envi- 
ronmental degradation.  If  we  do  not  confront  these  crises  in  large 
parts  of  the  world,  I  feel  that  we  will  be  unable  to  sustain  the  eco- 
nomic growth,  which  is  important  for  the  maintenance  of  a  solid 
world  economy  as  well  as  American  prosperity.  By  increasing  fund- 
ing for  population  and  environmental  programs,  we  support  sus- 
tainable development  and  invest  in  America's  future. 

FUNDS  FOR  MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE 

The  larger  share  of  our  budget  request,  $6.4  billion,  supports  our 
goal,  promoting  peace.  More  than  80  percent  of  this  is  for  maintain- 
ing and  advancing  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  a  subject  that  Mr.  Gil- 
man  referred  to.  At  a  time  when  there  is  so  much  hope  and  so 
many  dangers  in  that  area,  the  continuation  of  such  funding  is  crit- 
ical. Our  programs  will  support  our  continuing  commitment  to  Isra- 
el's security  and  at  the  same  time  reflect  Egypt's  continuing  vital 
role  in  the  region. 

We  are  also  working  to  ensure  that  U.S.  and  international  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Gaza  and  the  West  Bank  will  lead  to  projects 
that  actually  improve  the  lives  of  the  Palestinians  there  on  the 
ground. 

PEACEKEEPING  POLICY  AND  BUDGET 

We  have  also  requested  funds  for  U.N.  peacekeeping.  If  we  be- 
lieve that  such  efforts  should  be  shared  with  others,  that  the  bur- 
den should  be  shared,  then,  of  course,  we  must  meet  our  own  obli- 
gations. We  must  live  up  to  our  commitments  to  the  U.N.  and  we 
look  forward  to  beginning  consultations  shortly  with  the  Congress 
on  how  we  can  work  together  to  address  the  growing  funding  prob- 
lem for  peacekeeping. 

I  want  to  mention  one  critical  part  of  our  peacekeeping  policy, 
that  is  command  and  control.  Let  me  emphasize  that  the  President 
will  never  relinquish  his  ultimate  command  over  U.S.  forces.  And 
under  no  circumstances  will  our  military  personnel  be  placed  at 
risk  without  proper  command  and  control.  Our  aim  is  to  establish 
a  process  for  making  sound  judgments  about  when  to  participate 
in  peacekeeping  and  to  encourage  reform  in  the  way  the  United 
Nations  conducts  operations. 

Here  is  a  situation  where  we  need  to  work  closely  with  Congress 
and  improve  our  cooperation  whenever  we  undertake  a  peacekeep- 
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ing  operation  or  are  considering  doing  so.  We  have  a  number  of 
proposals  which  we  think  address  your  concerns.  We  look  forward 
to  working  with  you,  and  I  particularly  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman, 
your  leadership  on  this  important  and  difficult  issue. 

HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE 

Humanitarian  assistance  is  another  goal  of  our  foreign  policy  be- 
cause it  affects  our  ideals  and  values.  We  have  requested  $1.6  bil- 
lion in  our  budget  to  assist  refugees,  to  eliminate — or  alleviate — the 
suffering  caused  by  disasters  and  economic  dislocation,  and  to  pro- 
vide food  for  impoverished  people.  Most  of  the  world's  humani- 
tarian crises  are  manmade  and,  therefore,  preventable.  By  promot- 
ing peace,  fostering  economic  growth  and  building  democracy,  we 
hope  over  time  to  reduce  the  needs  for  this  humanitarian  assist- 
ance. 

STATE  AND  USAID  OPERATING  BUDGET 

Finally,  let  me  mention  another  goal  that  makes  our  pursuit  of 
all  of  our  national  security  goals  possible.  This  budget  requests 
funds  to  support  the  operations  of  the  State  Department,  USAID 
and  our  assessed  contributions  to  international  organizations.  They 
a^^so  support  our  training  programs  for  foreign  policy  professionals. 

Our  Department  has  instituted  a  broad-based  reorganization  and 
reform  of  its  operations  to  keep  pace  with  change  both  here  and 
abroad,  and  also  to  streamline  and  economize  our  activities. 

Overall,  the  budget  that  we  are  presenting  this  year  is  again  an 
austere  budget,  consistent  with  the  President's  deficit  reduction 
plan.  It  is  also  a  budget  that  has  a  single  unifying  theme,  a  single 
test,  and  that  is:  does  what  we  expend  promote  the  security  of  the 
United  States?  Is  it  in  the  best  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States?  And  I  think  we  should  measure  whatever  we  expend  and 
whatever  we  do  by  that  stern  test. 

Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  glad  to  help — 
try  to  respond  to  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Christopher  appears  in  the 
appendix.] 

VISITING  LATVIAN  PARLIAMENTARIANS 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

The  Chair  has  been  informed  that  we  have  a  visiting  delegation 
of  Latvian  parliamentarians  here  who  are  here  under  the  auspices 
of  the  special  task  force  chaired  by  our  colleague,  Martin  Frost,  of 
Texas.  The  Chair  just  wants  to  recognize  them  and  say  we  are  very 
pleased  to  have  them  with  us  this  morning  to  hear  the  Secretary's 
testimony. 

VISAS  FOR  SYRIAN  JEWS 

Secondly,  the  Chair  has  been  notified  that  Syria  has  granted  exit 
visas  to  all  1,000  Syrian  Jews  still  living  in  the  country,  and  they 
can  travel  abroad  if  they  wish.  That  is  very  good  news.  We  have 
many  members  of  this  committee,  including  Congressman  Oilman, 
the  ranking  member,  Mr.  Berman,  and  Mr.  Fingerhut,  Mr.  Lantos, 
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and  others  on  this  committee  who  have  been  very  interested  in 
that  and  have  worked  hard  for  it.  So  that  is  a  note  of  good  news. 

NATIONALIST  THEME  IN  YELTSIN  SPEECH 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  wire  services  this  morning  are  now  reporting 
President  Yeltsin's  speech  deHvered  to  the  newly  elected  Duma,  the 
Russian  Parliament.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  read  that 
speech  in  full;  perhaps  you  have  not  either.  But,  my  impressions 
of  it  are  that  it  is  a  very  assertive  speech  about  the  role  of  the  state 
in  Russia  and  the  role  of  a  strong  Russia  as  a  guarantor  of  stability 
throughout  the  area.  He  was  very  blunt  about  saying  there  would 
be  no  unilateral  concessions  in  foreign  policy  or  on  defense  issues. 
He  had  a  strong  nationalist  theme  in  his  speech,  a  strong  Russian 
foreign  policy  throughout  the  world  and  the  need  to  protect  ethnic 
Russians  wherever  they  live. 

He  opposed  the  expansion  of  NATO  without  the  inclusion  of  Rus- 
sia, was  very  specific  and  firm  on  that  point.  And  from  what  I  have 
seen,  he  seemed  to  be  backing  away  from  strong  support  for  eco- 
nomic and  political  reform.  Indeed,  he  listed  those  among  a  number 
of  other  domestic  reforms,  listing  six  or  seven  of  them,  I  think. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  had  a  chance  to  think  about  that 
speech,  but  I  wanted  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  make  any  com- 
ment you  thought  appropriate  with  respect  to  it. 

INITIAL  IMPRESSIONS  OF  YELTSIN  SPEECH 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  tell  from  your  com- 
ments that  you  may  have  studied  it  more  than  I  have.  It  was  only 
on  the  morning  news  and  I  did  consult  with  some  of  my  colleagues 
about  it  this  morning.  We  are  still  in  the  process  of  analyzing  it. 

I  may  see  it  in  a  somewhat  more  favorable  light  than  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  based  upon  your  initial  comments  this  morning.  As  I 
understand  it.  President  Yeltsin  made  a  personal  commitment  to 
combat  inflation,  emphasizing  that  unless  inflation  is  curbed,  the 
crisis  cannot  be  solved.  He  did  speak  out  for  a  strong  industrial 
policy,  but  he  indicated  that  Russian  enterprises  should  produce 
only  goods  that  can  be  competitive  with  goods  produced  from 
abroad. 

He  certainly  had  a  strong  domestic  theme,  talking  about  the 
need  to  fight  crime.  I  think  we  can  well  understand  that  here  in 
the  United  States.  And  although  he  did  call  for  activism  on  the 
part  of  Russian  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  he  emphasized  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  the  partnership  for  peace,  that  it  should  be  open, 
as  I  understand  it,  to  all  the  nations  in  Europe.  And  I  think  that 
those  are  good  signs. 

Generally  speaking,  he  came  down  in  favor  of  continuation  of  re- 
form. But  clearly,  I  think  that  he  has  taken  into  account  the  effects 
of  the  recent  election  and  responded  to  that.  From  what  I  saw,  he 
was  in  a  strong,  vigorous  mood  and  made  a  strong  vigorous  speech, 
which  is  a  good  sign  in  itself  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  somewhat  more  detailed  response 
to  you  after  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  analyze  his  speech  in 
full. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  In  any  event,  your  initial  impressions  are 
you  do  not  see  in  the  speech  anything  that  comphcates  the  relation- 
ship? 

Secretary  Christopher.  That  might  go  a  little  too  far,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  All  right. 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  think  that  we  will  want  to  look  at  the 
foreign  pohcy  aspects  of  it.  Because  reform  in  Russia  to  me  means 
political  reform,  economic  reform  and  reform  in  foreign  policy.  We 
have  been  able  to  cooperate  with  them  on  a  number  of  areas,  espe- 
cially in  the  nuclear  area,  which,  I  believe,  makes  America  safer. 
We  have  had  relatively  good  cooperation  on  Ukraine  and  in  the 
Baltics.  But,  our  continued  support  will  be  closely  related  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  reform,  and  I  want  to  look  at  the  speech  in  that  lig:ht. 
I  would  have  an  opportunity  to  get  back  to  you,  either  in  writing 
or  orally,  when  we  have  a  more  seasoned  evaluation  of  the  speech. 

PURPOSE  OF  U.S.  assistance  TO  RUSSIA 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  wanted  to  move  next  to  the  question  of 
aid  to  Russia.  It  is  no  surprise  to  you  that  Russian  aid  is  under 
very  intense  review  here.  I  think  my  ranking  member,  Mr.  Oilman, 
referred  to  that  a  moment  ago. 

We  have  heard  in  this  committee  several  policy  justifications  for 
aid  to  Russia.  Now,  it  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  to  have  more 
than  one  justification.  But  my  question  is:  what  is  the  purpose  of 
U.S.  assistance  to  Russia? 

If  you  look  at  the  Freedom  Support  Act  of  1992,  the  purpose  is 
very  clear.  It  is  that  Russia  must  make  significant  progress  in  a 
comprehensive  way  toward  economic  reform,  that  is  the  rationale 
of  the  law.  And  the  emphasis  there,  from  my  standpoint  at  least, 
is  on  the  word  "comprehensive." 

Ambassador  Talbott,  when  he  was  here  in  January,  drew  a  very 
sharp  distinction  between  bilateral  and  multilateral  assistance.  He 
testified  in  support  of  conditions  on  multilateral  assistance  but 
said,  with  respect  to  bilateral  assistance,  that  those  programs 
should  not  be  held  hostage— and  I  am  quoting  him  now— "to  the 
wisdom  or  folly  of  the  central  government's  policies." 

When  Ambassador  Talbott  and  Ambassador  Pickering  were  here, 
they  told  this  committee  that  U.S.  assistance  to  Russia  should  con- 
tinue because  it  gives  us  leverage  on  Russian  foreign  policy.  In 
more  recent  days,  we  have  heard  that  aid  should  be  concentrated 
at  the  grassroots  if  the  reforms  at  the  national  level  are  not  going 

well.  r,         T  J   *. 

I  suspect  all  of  these  things  have  some  bearing.  But  I  wanted  to 
hear  from  you  what  you  think  the  purpose  of  U.S.  assistance  to 
Russia  is— the  rationale  for  it  as  we  begin  debate  in  the  Congress 
on  this  very  important  issue. 

RUSSIAN  AID  SERVES  U.S.  INTERESTS 

Secretary  CHRISTOPHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fundamental  reason 
for  assistance  to  Russia  is  to  serve  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  As  I  said  in  my  statement,  it  is  not  charity,  it  is  only  valid 
if  it  serves  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 
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Now  that  is  a  sweeping  generalization  and  let  me  try  to  be  a  lit- 
tle bit  more  specific.  I  think  it  serves  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States — the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  promote  reform  in  Rus- 
sia, and  I  use  the  word  reform  broadly  to  include  political  reform. 
That  is,  if  Russia  moves  in  the  direction  of  being  a  democracy  as 
it  has,  I  think  that  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States.  Democ- 
racies are  better  partners,  they  are  more  reliable  in  trade.  Gren- 
erally  speaking,  they  serve  their  citizens  better  and,  thus,  serve  the 
world  community  better.  So,  I  think  a  continuation  of  political  re- 
form serves  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Second,  economic  reform,  as  you  point  out,  is  one  of  the  fun- 
damental reasons  for  us  to  assist  Russia.  Because  we  think,  if  they 
have  economic  success,  they  will  be  a  more  stable  country.  They 
will  become  a  tremendous  market  for  American  business.  The  last 
time  I  was  in  Moscow,  I  had  a  meeting  with  the  newly  formed 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  there  were  500  businessmen 
in  the  audience  waiting  to  do  business  with  Russia,  many  of  them 
doing  a  substantial  amount  of  business,  many  of  them  there  antici- 
pating changes  in  Russian  laws,  which  have  been  slow  to  come.  But 
the  fact  that  they  are  there  in  Russia  and  the  commitments  their 
companies  have  made  indicates  the  potential  of  that  market  for 
American  businesses  and  for  the  American  people. 

And  third,  reform  in  the  field  of  foreign  policv,  I  think,  serves  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  very  significantly.  Certainly,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  nuclear  arrangements  that  we  have  with  them, 
which  will  result  in  the  dismantlement  of  thousands  of  nuclear 
weapons,  makes  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  safer. 

Our  ability  to  have  relationships  with  Russia  around  the  world 
that  are  positive  relationships,  I  think,  is  in  our  interest.  As  I  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Chairman,  our  negotiations  in  the  trilateral  arrange- 
ments with  Ukraine  indicate  the  great  advantage  that  there  is  in 
this  period  of  being  able  to  have  a  civilized  positive  relationship 
with  Russia.  And  I  would  say  once  again,  we  have  had  such  an  ex- 
perience in  Bosnia  just  in  the  last  several  days.  Our  ability  to  com- 
municate on  those  issues,  their  response  to  our  longstanding  re- 
quest that  they  try  to  rein  in  the  Serbs,  I  think,  had  an  ultimately 
positive  result. 

I  cannot  say  that  there  were  not  some  disquieting  comments 
made  by  some  of  them  in  the  course  of  this.  But  the  net  effect  of 
what  they  have  done  is  to  respond  in  a  way  that  we  have  long 
asked  them  to,  and  that  is  to  rein  in  the  Serbs.  And  I  look  forward 
to  continuing  that  dialogue. 

So  just  to  recap,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  put  it  in  broad  terms, 
and  that  is  it  serves  the  United  States'  interest  and  thus  justifies 
aid  if  they  reform  in  these  fields  of  political  affairs,  economic  policy 
and  foreign  policy. 

The  reference  to  grassroots,  I  think,  is  an  important  one  for  me 
to  comment  on  briefly.  Only  23  percent  of  our  aid  goes  to  the  Rus- 
sian central  government.  The  vast  majority  of  our  aid  goes  to  areas 
outside  of  Moscow  and  outside  of  Leningrad,  which,  I  think,  is  the 
right  place  that  it  ought  to  go,  thus  serving  our  interest  there  as 
well. 

This  will  not  be  a  straight-line  path.  It  will  be  a — inevitablv, 
there  will  be  setbacks  and  there  will  be  rocky  days.  But,  overall, 
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I  think  that  our  aid  to  Russia  has  served  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  the  only  proper  test  for  it. 

COMMITMENT  SOUGHT  ON  FOREIGN  AID  REWRITE 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  Just  one  assur- 
ance I  want  to  get  from  you  before  I  go  to  Mr.  Oilman.  The  foreign 
aid  rewrite  will,  of  course,  be  a  difficult  bill  to  move  through  the 
Congress.  I  hope  we  have  your  assurance  that  you,  the  members 
of  your  staff  and  the  administration  will  work  with  us  diligently 
and  closely  in  order  to  get  a  foreign  aid  rewrite  enacted. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  that  assurance. 
You  have  provided  leadership  in  this  area.  You  have  set  a  deadline 
last  fall  that  I  think  we  met  or  came  within  a  day  or  two  of  meet- 
ing, which  was  a  very  salutary  deadline  to  set  for  us,  and  we  want 
to  keep  working  with  you.  And  so,  you  have  my  assurance  abso- 
lutely on  that. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Oilman. 

request  for  fiscal  year  1995  BUDGET  NUMBERS 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  appre- 
ciated your  comments  with  regard  to  the  spying  incident.  We  hope 
that  you  would  keep  our  committee  advised  as  this  unfolds,  and 
what  the  implications  are  with  regard  to  our  relations  with  Russia 
and  with  some  of  the  other  former  satellite  countries. 

Mr.  Secretary,  yesterday,  our  committee  met  to  report  its  views 
to  the  Budget  Committee  on  the  President's  request  for  Inter- 
national Affairs.  It  is  a  150  budget  function.  However,  we  did  not 
have  any  specific  information  that  has  been  provided  to  the  com- 
mittee which  enables  us  to  compare  fiscal  year  1994  and  fiscal  year 
1995  budget  figures  for  key  programs  that  are  within  our  commit- 
tee's jurisdiction.  Can  you  tell  us  when  our  committee  can  expect 
to  receive  the  annual  congressional  presentation  documents,  and 
will  you  provide  us  with  additional  information  and/or  briefings  if 
those  documents  do  not  meet  our  needs? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Definitely,  Mr.  Oilman.  First,  you  will 
have  those  documents  within  a  few  days.  They  are  in  draft  form 
now.  And  you  will  have  those  documents  giving  greater  specificity, 
country  allocations  and  so  forth  within  a  few  days.  And  I  am  sure 
you  will  need  more  information  and  we  will  work  closely  with  you 
to  provide  the  additional  information. 

FUNDING  FOR  COUNTER-NARCOTICS,  TERRORISM  AND  CRIME 

PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you.  We  are  meeting  some  of  our  budgetary 
time  constraints  and  we  certainly  welcome  having  those  at  an  early 
date. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  administration  is  proposing  an  increase  in 
funding  for  narcotics,  terrorism  and  crime  programs.  While  there 
is  an  overlap  between  narcotics,  terrorism  and  international  crime 
in  one  agency,  there  are  also  areas  where  they  differ  in  their  appli- 
cation. Can  you  tell  us  what  mechanism  will  be  used  to  determine 
the  amounts  of  funding  for  each  of  those  programs,  and  will  the 
Andean  nations  continue  to  be  a  funding  priority  for  counter-nar- 
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cotics  programs,  and  which  international  programs  will  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  any  increase  request?  It  will  help  us  greatly  if  we 
could  sort  out  some  of  that.  How  will  it  be  determined  what 
amount  of  funding  goes  to  interdiction  against  the  sustainable  de- 
velopment and  administration  of  iustice,  et  cetera? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  documents  are 
presented  in  a  few  days,  I  think  you  will  have  more  data  on  that. 
But  let  me  say  generally  speaking,  that  we  will,  within  the  Depart- 
ment, ensure  that  there  is  a  proper  allocation  between  those  three 
areas,  that  is  narcotics,  terrorism  and  crime  prevention.  We  will  be 
discussing  that  with  you  and  will  be  glad  to  have  any  comments 
that  you  have  on  that. 

In  the  narcotics  field,  I  think  that  we  will  be  focusing  more  on 
programs  within  specific  countries,  especially  the  Andean  coun- 
tries, rather  than  on  interdiction  after  the  product — or  after  the 
drugs  leave  those  Andean  countries.  The  experience  has  been  that 
more  effective  expenditure  of  funds  is  within  those  countries,  them- 
selves, to  try  to  prevent  the  flow  of  narcotics.  The  dollar  payoff  is 
much  higher  if  it  is  done  in  that  way.  But,  we  will  be  briefing  you 
more  in  detail  when  we  get  to  those  particular  budgets,  Mr.  Gil- 


man. 


REDUCTION  IN  P.L.  480  BUDGET  REQUEST 


Mr.  Oilman.  That  information  will  be  extremely  helpful  to  us. 

Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  explain  your  rationale  for  reducing  the 
budget  request  of  Public  Law  480  by  some  $219  million? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  that  is  just  one  of  those  very  dif- 
ficult tradeoffs  that  you  have  to  make  in  tough  budgetary  times.  As 
you  know,  our  budget  is,  generally  speaking,  about  level  this  year 
and  there  are  many  new  obligations  that  we  have.  There  are  some 
areas  where  it  seemed  absolutely  essential  to  increase  our  budget, 
in  some  of  the  new  areas.  I  cannot  say  that  we  did  not  wish  for 
more  in  the  Public  Law  480.  But,  it  is  just  one  of  those  tradeoffs 
that  has  to  be  made  when  budget  levels  are  finally  reached. 

We  worked  hard  to  sustain  our  program  at  more  or  less  the  same 
level  as  in  prior  years.  But  when  it  came  down  to  it,  the  President 
and  0MB  had  to  make  some  difficult  choices  and  that  was  one  of 
them.  It  is  a  meritorious  program. 

ARAB  LEAGUE  BOYCOTT 

Mr.  Oilman.  Well,  I  hope  that  we  can  find  some  better  com- 
promise in  that  program  as  we  review  the  budget. 

Mr.  Secretary,  recently  during  Secretary  Brown's  mission  to  the 
Middle  East,  the  Arab  League  stated  willingness  to  discuss  drop- 
ping secondary  and  tertiary  elements  of  the  boycott  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Arab  League.  This  was  the  first  major  positive  sight 
that  we  have  seen  from  the  Arab  League.  However,  within  weeks 
of  that  statement,  they  decided  against  raising  it  at  this  time.  In- 
stead, they  continued  to  support  the  policy  of  economic  bellig- 
erency, which  is  a  clear  impediment  to  the  peace  process. 

Have  you  questioned  the  Arab  League  about  their  inconsistent 
and  contradictory  statements?  They  continually  raise  their  condi- 
tional thresholds  for  lifting  the  boycott.  We  would  be  interested  in 
how  the  administration  addresses  that  issue  and  whether  you  have 
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pressured  the  Arab  League  to  abide  by  its  promises.  We  would  like 
to  know  when  we  will  see  the  results  of  efforts  by  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  to  end  that  boycott  that  is  long  overdue. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Oilman,  we  have  continued  to  make 
strenuous  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  boycott,  both  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  effects,  as  well  as  the  primary  effects.  I  believe  that  m  the 
de  facto  basis,  the  secondary  and  tertiary  effects  are  vanishing.  In 
practical  terms,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trade  that  would  otherwise 
have  violated  the  secondary  and  tertiary  aspects. 

I  have  been  working  the  telephones  just  in  the  last  several  days 
to  try  to  make  sure  that  the  Arab  League  takes  up  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  aspects  of  the  boycott,  and  eliminates  them  when  they 
meet  on  the  27th  of  March.  I  also  have  been  urging  that  over  time, 
they  agree  to  what  I  call  a  local  option  with  respect  to  the  primary 
boycott,  so  that  countries  are  able  to  decide  themselves  whether 
they  wish  to  trade  with  Israel. 

I  see  continual  progress  on  this  front,  Mr.  Oilman.  The  Oulf 
countries,  I  think,  are — many  of  them  have  eliminated  from  a  de 
facto  basis  the  secondary  and  tertiary  boycotts.  One  or  two  of  them 
are  even — have  even  eliminated  the  primary  boycott.  So,  I  feel  that 
there  is  real  progress  here.  But,  it  is  something  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  work  on  at  the  State  Department. 

You  know,  the  rationale  for  the  boycott  largely  disappears  as  we 
move  through  the  Declaration  of  Principles  between  Israel  and  the 
Palestinians.  Indeed,  the  boycott  can  be  working  against  the  Pal- 
estinians because  of  their  close  relationships,  economic  relation- 
ships with  Israel.  So,  I  think  we  have  a  very  strong  case  to  per- 
suade them  to  lift  the  boycott,  and  we  are  working  on  it  very  dili- 
gently. 

CHINESE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS 

Mr.  Oilman.  Well,  your  comments  are  encouraging.  We  hope  you 
will  continue  in  those  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  last  question.  Asia  Watch  recently  re- 
leased a  directory  of  political  and  religious  prisoners  detained  in 
China  and  Tibet,  a  report  of  over  600  pages  long,  documents  from 
thousands  of  cases  of  people  detained  for  their  political  and  reli- 
gious beliefs.  When  you  go  to  China,  I  hope  that  you  would  remind 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  of  our  concern  of  those  human  rights 
violations,  as  well  as  the  problems  with  Tibet,  the  M-1  missiles 
and  the  other  areas  that  we  are  all  concerned  about. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Oilman,  I  have  a  long 
list  of  things  to  take  up  with  the  Chinese,  including  the  recent  an- 
nouncements with  respect  to  religious  freedom. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Oilman.  Let  me  urge  my 
colleagues  to  st^  within  the  5-minute  frame  if  at  all  possible.  Mr. 
Lantos. 

ENSUR^G  NATO's  CREDIBILITY 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Welcome,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Secretary,  at  the  outset,  I  want  to  commend  you  and  the 

President  for  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  On  the  whole,  I 


think  it  has  been  extraordinary  and  you  deserve  both  public  and 
private  praise. 

I  would  like  to  raise  an  issue,  which  is  somewhat  different  from 
the  usual  topical  issues  we  deal  with.  The  issue  that  I  would  like 
to  raise  concerns  the  credibility  of  the  United  States  and  NATO. 
Long  before  you  came  to  office,  long  before  this  administration 
came  to  office,  almost  2  years  ago,  some  of  us  urged  the  previous 
administration  and  our  great  European  allies  to  use  NATO  in  the 
Yugoslav  crisis.  Now  that  NATO  at  long  last  has  been  used,  we 
suddenly  see  results.  And  I  find  it  puzzling  that  so  many  people 
have  to  relearn  the  lesson,  time  and  time  again,  that  diplomacy  not 
backed  up  by  a  credible  threat  of  force  is  impotence.  Because,  we 
have  had  a  protracted  period  of  impotence  in  dealing  with  a  crisis 
that  could  have  been  dealt  with  effectively  at  an  early  stage. 

For  two  generations,  the  credible  threat  of  force  by  NATO  kept 
the  mighty  Soviet  Union,  nuclear  superpower,  conventional  super- 
power, from  moving  a  single  inch  in  Europe.  And  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Mr.  Milosevic  and  others  would 
have  also  respected  a  credible  threat  of  force  had  that  been  issued 
22  months  ago.  And  200,000  people  would  now  be  alive  and 
1,600,000  would  not  be  refugees.  So,  I  salute  you  for  using  NATO, 
and  I  hope  that  this  will  be  a  steady  and  persistent  policy. 

QUESTIONING  CREDIBILITY  OF  U.S.  CHINA  POLICY 

Now,  I  see  a  similar  problem  of  lack  of  credibility  in  our  dealing 
with  China.  Now  let  me  tell  you  why.  Every  year,  we  go  through 
a  charade  of  the  debate  on  extending  Most-Favored-Nation  treat- 
ment to  China.  And  the  debate  is  framed  in  the  media  as  the  de- 
bate between  well-meaning  idealists  and  humanitarians  who  are 
concerned  about  human  rights  and  human  values,  and  the  hard- 
headed  realists  who  indulge  us  and  listen  to  us.  And  then,  we  pro- 
ceed and  go  ahead  and  renew  MFN  treatment  for  China  for  1  more 
year. 

I  am  afraid  we  are  in  danger  again  of  moving  in  this  direction. 
China's  human  rights  performance  has  not  improved  during  the 
past  year.  There  are  forced  confessions  and  torture  by  police  and 
prison  authorities;  prisoners  are  used  as  slave  labor;  coercive  birth 
control  practices  continue,  including  forced  abortions  and  steriliza- 
tions; China  continues  its  brutal  occupation  and  colonization  of 
Tibet;  so  on,  so  forth.  Now  the  most  recent  incarceration  of  Chris- 
tians, both  Chinese  and  American  Christians,  is  just  the  most  re- 
cent outrageous  example  of  how  they  flaunt  international  human 
rights  practices. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  we  have  never  had 
more  leverage  in  China  than  we  do  now.  We  can  find  other  cheap 
sources  of  Barbie  dolls,  Christmas  lights  and  running  shoes.  We 
cannot  substitute  anything  for  a  principled  stand  on  China.  Tim 
Wirth,  the  counselor  to  the  State  Department,  in  a  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  I  chair,  said  a  few  days  ago,  "If  you  look 
very  clearly  at  the  language  of  the  1993  China  human  rights  re- 
port, it  notes  limited  progress,"  and  that  word  was  carefully  chosen. 
Limited  progress  does  not  meet  the  criteria  of  overall  significant 
progress  laid  out  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
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I  see  no  overall  progress.  I  see  the  continued  persecution  of 
Christians,  of  students,  of  Tibetans,  and  I  am  making  a  most  ear- 
nest plea  to  you  to  use  this  unbelievable  leverage.  We  will  have  a 
huge  trade  deficit  with  China.  We  are  the  only  major  trading  part- 
ner of  China  where  we  have  a  deficit.  We  will  never  be  able  to 
move  China  toward  respecting  law  in  the  field  of  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion, in  cooperating  on  North  Korea,  in  the  full  range  of  issues 
where  we  want  to  engage  them  constructively,  until  we  insist  that 
they  respect  laws  with  respect  to  their  own  citizens. 

A  country  that  denies  the  rule  of  law  toward  its  own  citizens  will 
clearly  flaunt  the  law  in  the  international  arena.  I  would  be  most 
grateful  if  you  would  g^ve  all  of  us  a  view  as  to  whether  you  feel 
there  is  a  danger  here  of  losing  our  credibility  by  pretending  every 
year  that  we  are  not  renewing  MFN  unless  certain  things  happen. 
Those  things  do  not  happen;  yet,  we  go  ahead  and  renew  MFN. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary, 

FACTORS  LEADING  TO  NATO  ACTION  IN  BOSNIA 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Lantos,  let  me  reply  to  your  very  in- 
teresting observations  with  a  similarly,  perhaps  thematic,  com- 
ment. 

First,  with  respect  to  NATO,  I  have  been  very  concerned  about 
ensuring  and  maintaining  the  credibility  of  NATO.  And  if  you  have 
noticed  in  the  President's  statement,  he  gave  that  as  one  of  the  in- 
terests that  we  have  in  dealing  with  the  situation  in  Bosnia.  My 
assessment  is  that  there  were  three  principle  factors  in  enabling  us 
to  act  at  this  time,  when  we  had  not  been  able  to  act  in  the  past. 

The  first  was  the  President's  statement  and  his  general  approach 
at  the  NATO  summit  in  which  he  said  very  plainly  to  the  NATO 
partners  that  if  you  are  going  to  adopt  a  resolution,  if  we  are  going 
to  take  some  action  in  Bosnia,  do  not  just  adopt  the  resolution  to 
feel  good.  Do  not  do  it  just  in  a  rhetorical  sense.  Do  not  vote  for 
this  unless  you  are  prepared  to  live  up  to  it. 

Second  was  a  plea  for  leadership  that  came  from  the  Europeans 
starting  about  the  end  of  this  year.  They  recognized  that  this  was 
a  problem  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  address  without  U.S. 
leadership.  That  was  the  second  factor. 

The  third  factor  that  enabled  us  to  act  at  this  time  in  a  way  that 
we  had  not  in  the  past  and,  in  many  ways,  probably  the  most  im- 
portant factor  was  the  willingness  of  the  European  countries  that 
had  troops  on  the  ground  to  be  willing  to  take  the  risk  for  the  use 
of  NATO  power  in  Bosnia.  Perhaps,  it  is  understandable  they  had 
been  unwilling  to  do  that  in  the  past.  That  was  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  they  refused  to  lift  the  arms  embargo.  That  was  one 
of  the  principal  things  that  stood  as  an  obstacle.  Led  by  France, 
but  then  followed  by  Great  Britain  and  the  other  countries,  they 
recognized  that  that  should  no  longer  be  an  impediment  to  NATO 
action. 

So  those  were  the  things  that,  I  think,  enabled  NATO  to  restore 
its  credibility  by  doing  what'it  did.  And  as  you  properly  point  out, 
the  Serbs  reacted. 
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ASSURANCES  ON  CONDITIONAL  NATURE  OF  MFN  FOR  CHINA 

On  the  other  half  of  your  questions  or  comments,  Mr.  Lantos,  I 
want  to  assure  you  that  we  will  not  go  forward  with  MFN  unless 
we  can  find  overall  significant  progress.  This  is  the  first  year  that 
we  have  been  operating  under  an  executive  order  which  the  Presi- 
dent issued.  But  that  was  issued  in  the  context  of  very  strong  votes 
in  the  Congress  last  year;  votes  that  were  strong,  but  not  so  strong 
as  to  be  able  to  overcome  President  Bush's  veto.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certainly  I  following  his  lead,  take  very  seriously  the 
need  to  find  overall  significant  progress. 

That  does  not  mean,  Mr.  Lantos,  that  there  will  be  an  end  to 
human  rights  violations  in  China.  We  cannot  expect  that  in  a  sin- 
gle year.  But  that  executive  order  sets  down  two  specific  demands 
that  have  to  be  met  and  five  in  which  I  have  to  recommend  to  him 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  overall  significant  progress.  I  think 
that  may  be  one  of  the  most  important  responsibilities  I  have  in 
the  course  of  this  year.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  going  to  China. 
I  will  just  reply  on  those  terms  that  we  take  very  seriously  that 
obligation. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Could  I  just  follow-up  with  a  question  on  this  issue 
of  overall  significant  progress?  On  February  1,  the  counselor  of  the 
State  Department,  former  Senator  Tim  Wirth,  clearly  stated  that 
there  has  not  been  overall  significant  progress.  Since  that  time, 
have  you  detected  any  overall  significant  progress  in  view  of  the  ar- 
rest of  Christians,  both  Chinese  and  non-Chinese,  and  the  contin- 
ued pattern  which  is  so  palpably  obvious  to  all  of  us,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Lantos,  if  I  had  to  make  those  find- 
ings now,  I  would  not,  I  believe,  be  able  to  find  overall  significant 
progress.  But,  of  course,  the  finding  needs  to  be  made  about  the 
end  of  May.  There  has  been  some  limited  progress  in  other  areas 
since  Tim  Wirth's  statement.  But,  they  have  not  included  any  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  Tibet,  except  the  release  of  two  who  had  been 
imprisoned  for  activities  in  Tibet.  So,  we  will  have  to  find  out  and 
have  to  satisfy  the  majority  of  Congress  that  there  is  overall  sig- 
nificant progress,  I  think,  if  we  were  to  extend  MFN.  Otherwise, 
we  will  find  ourselves  facing  congressional  action  of  the  kind  we 
did  in  the  past. 

But,  I  could  not  disagree  with  now,  our  soon  to  be  Under  Sec- 
retary Wirth,  that  there  has  not  yet  been  overall  significant 
progress  in  the  terms  of  the  executive  order. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  Smith. 

concern  about  foreign  aid  funding  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  Sec- 
retary, welcome  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  a  few  concerns  and  some  questions  I  would 
like  to  raise.  First  of  all,  in  looking  at  the  budget,  I  think — and  this 
is  reflected,  I  think,  by  some  of  the  comments  that  have  already 
been  made  by  Mr.  Oilman  and  others — there  is  a  concern  about  the 
prioritization  of  certain  programs  vis-a-vis  other  programs.  And 
when  I  look  at  such  things  as  Public  Law  480;  food  assistance 
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being  cut;  child  survival,  which  is  very  likely  going  to  take  a  very 
real  substantial  cut;  refugee  assistance,  and  when  we  have  a  world 
awash  in  refugees  slated  for  cut;  and  then  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger,  we  see  population  control  getting  a  very  hefty  increase,  I 
think  we  have  some  misguided  priorities  in  the  way  that  we  allo- 
cate scarce  dollars. 

You  know,  I  have  always  had  a  concern  that  in  our  almost  fixa- 
tion with  reducing  numbers  and  talking  about  people  as  if  they  are 
just  aggregates  and  numbers — and  that  is  carried  to  the  extreme 
in  China  where  the  one  child  per  couple  policy  continues  to  domi- 
nate, and  whereas  Dr.  John  Aire  said  they  are  now  in  an  extreme 
peak  approaching  or  exceeding  levels  of  1983  when  women  were 
routinely  rounded  up  and  forciblv  aborted — we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised when  we  put  such  an  emphasis  on  numbers  and  reduce  peo- 
ple to  the  equivalent  of  cattle  or  deer,  reducing  those  numbers,  like 
fitting  the  herd,  that  those  kinds  of  consequences  are  unleashed, 
especially  when  groups  like  the  United  Nations  Population  Fund 
vigorously  defend  that  program. 

And  I  met  recently  in  China  with  the  head  of  the  program  there, 
both  the  Chinese  program  and  the  U.N.D.P.  rep,  and  they  do  not 
come  out  and  criticize  that  program.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  de- 
fend it.  But,  I  mention  that  in  terms  of  priorities  and  hopefully  this 
committee  will  have  the  wisdom  to  try  to  alter  those  priorities  in 
terms  of  funding  levels. 

administration's  family  planning  policy 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions  with  regards  to  the  draft  language 
that  has  been  sent  up  to  the  Hill.  Mr.  Atwood  was  here  before  this 
committee  recently  and  talked  about  the  need  for  flexibility,  and 
that  was  part  of  his  response  to  why  the  1973  Helms  Amendment 
was  being  completely  eliminated  in  terms  of  its  operative  language 
with  regards  to  abortion  as  a  method  of  family  planning. 

I  would  remind  members  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  AID  over 
the  years  to  permit,  both  in  the  Mexico  City  policy,  which  regret- 
tably has  been  done  away  with,  as  well  as  within  the  program,  it- 
self, to  allow  for  abortions  when  the  life  of  the  mother  was  at  jeop- 
ardy. So  the  flexibility  that  Mr.  Atwood  was  talking  about  in  those 
rare  circumstances  is  already  covered  in  AID  policy.  We  have  also, 
it  is  my  understanding,  that  rape  and  incest,  likewise,  was  also 
covered.  We  were  talking  about  abortion  as  a  method  of  family 
planning,  for  birth  spacing  reasons. 

And  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  now,  or  is  it  a  policy  that  we  are  contemplating — 
or  you  are  contemplating,  the  administration — to  use  a  country's 
abortions  policy,  restrictive  that  is,  whether  it  be  in  a  Muslim  coun- 
try, a  Catholic  country,  particularly  in  Central  and  South  America, 
are  we  going  to  use  our  clout,  the  lever  of  foreign  policy  monies, 
foreign  aid  dollars,  to  try  to  get  them  to  eliminate,  change  or  alter, 
modify,  or  in  any  way  affect  those  pro-life  policies  that  are  cur- 
rently in  place? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Smith,  you  have  made  a  number  of 
comments  and  asked  a  series  of  questions  entirely  appropriately. 
But  let  me  comment  in  this  way:  our  administration,  as  you  know, 
supports  a  woman's  right  to  choose  abortion.  However,  President 
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Clinton  has  made  it  very  clear  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  need 
for  abortions  reduced  to  comprehensive  family  planning. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  promote  abortion  as  a  means  of  family 
planning.  We  take  the  position  that  our  domestic  and  international 
positions  or  our  policies  should  be  consistent,  and  we  are  really 
committed  to  working  with  Congress  to  make  our  domestic  and  our 
international  policies  in  this  regard  consistent. 

I  believe  that  an  administrator  of  the  AID  testified  that  he 
thought  that  there  was  confusion  and  ambiguity  flowing  from  the 
Helms  Amendment  as  to  whether  or  not  we  could  provide  health 
and  technical  services.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  Congress 
in  this  area.  We  certainly  strongly  oppose  forced  abortions  or  steri- 
lization. Now  that  is  not,  by  any  means,  our  policy  and  nothing  we 
wish  to  contribute  to.  And  because  Mr.  Atwood  feels  that  there  is 
confusion  in  the  language,  we  would  like  to  work  with  you  within 
the  context  of  it  not  being  our  intention  to  promote  abortion  as  a 
matter  of  family  planning,  but  wanting  to  be  able  to  make  avail- 
able comprehensive  family  planning  services.  And  I  hope  within 
that  context,  we  would  be  able  to  work  with  you,  Mr.  Smith. 

INFLUENCING  FAMILY  PLANNING  POLICIES  ABROAD 

Mr.  Smith.  Can  I  follow  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  briefly? 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  our  funds  are  being  used  directly 
or  indirectly  to  influence  a  country's  antiabortion  laws,  is  that  pol- 
icy or  do  we  contemplate  that  it  might  be  the  policy?  I  say  that  be- 
cause Mr.  Wirth  has  made  suggestions  that  he  hopes  to  use  Cairo 
and  to  use  the — as  he  would  put  it,  "to  reenergize  emphasis  on  pop- 
ulation control  as  a  way  of  extending  abortion  as  a  means  to  that 
end."  And  there  are  a  number  of  countries  that  steadfastly  want  to 
protect  the  lives  of  their  unborn  children  against  the  killing  of — 
by  way  of  abortion  and  would  like  to  not  have  U.S.  dollars  coming 
in  in  a  lobbying  mode  or  in  a  pressure  mode.  Do  we  in  any  way 
do  that?  Or  are  we  going  to  do  it? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  we  certainly  do  not  intend  to  pres- 
sure other  countries.  We  do  hope  to  encourage  comprehensive  fam- 
ily planning  worldwide  because  the  rapid  population  growth  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  major  problems  that  faces  society.  If  you  look  at 
the  numbers,  it  is  very  frightening.  So,  I  think  comprehensive  fam- 
ily planning  is  a  positive  goal. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  said  to  you,  we  do  not  intend  to 
try  to  encourage  abortion  as  a  method  of  family  planning.  I  think 
failure  to  deal,  as  I  hope  the  Cairo  conference  will,  with  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  potential  increase  in  population,  I  think  the 
failure  to  deal  with  that  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  wants  to  remind  the  members 
that  the  Secretary  must  leave  in  about  an  hour  from  now.  We  have 
a  long  list  of  members  who  would  still  like  to  ask  the  Secretary 
questions,  so  we  want  to  proceed  expeditiously  and  follow  the  5- 
minute  rule.  Mr.  Menendez. 

funding  for  latin  AMERICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 

Mr.  Menendez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want 
to  congratulate  you  on  a  series  of  foreign  policy  accomplishments 
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in  the  last  couple  of  months,  and  I  know  that,  in  this  business,  you 
always  hear  the  bad  news;  never  the  good  news. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  Menendez.  In  talking  about  bad  news  and  good  news,  this 
budget — there  is  good  news  and  bad  news,  it  seems  to  me.  The 
good  news  is  that  the  recommendation  of  Chairman  Hamilton  and 
Mr.  Oilman,  that  we  are  basing  our  international  development  pro- 
grams on  commendable  objectives,  rather  than  on  earmarks.  But 
the  bad  news  is  that  in  some  respects,  we  are  really  not  getting 
away  from  earmarks. 

Sprinkled  throughout  the  bill,  it  seems  to  me,  under  the  new  ob- 
jectives are  the  old  earmarked  priorities,  and  let  me  hasten  to  say 
that  I  do  not  necessarily  disagree  with  those  priorities.  But,  my 
concern  is  that  in  our  international  development  resources,  we  do 
not  always  address  the  policy  principles  outlined  in  this  bill. 

In  the  very  first  page  of  State  Department's  budget  and  brief — 
I  want  you  to  know  that  we  do  read  some  of  the  things  that  you 
send  us — the  priority — the  first  priority  established  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  conduct  of  diplomatic  and  consular  relations  is  eco- 
nomic security.  And  central  to  that  priority,  the  Department  is 
quoted  here  in  this  document  as  saying,  "encouraging  expanded 
economic  cooperation  with  developing  countries,  particularly  those 
regions,  Latin  America" — which  I  am  interested  in — "Asia  and  the 
Pacific,  whose  markets  for  U.S.  goods  and  services  are  growing  rap- 
idly," specifically  quoted.  And  certainly,  that  seems  to  be  a  state- 
ment on  the  mark,  as  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  rep- 
resented about  an  $80  billion  market  and  growing  for  U.S.  exports. 

But  the  rhetoric  does  not  seem  to  square  with  the  facts.  A  case 
in  point  is  the  budget  proposed  for  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean. During  the  1980's,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  received 
over  $2  billion  annually  in  U.S.  foreign  assistance.  In  fiscal  year 
1993,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  went  down  and  received 
$1.2  billion.  In  fiscal  year  1994,  AID  figures  were  down  to  $700 
million.  And  estimates  for  1995  put  the  number  at  $500  milHon  for 
a  region  of  over  450  million  inhabitants,  46  percent  of  whom  live 
in  poverty,  from  $2  billion  less  than  a  decade  ago. 

In  the  post-NAFTA  era,  when  we  are  moving  toward  greater 
hemispheric  integration  with  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  re- 
gion, we  are  reducing  dramatically  our  presence  there.  Not  only  is 
assistance  declining  precipitously,  but  AID  is  closing  one-third  of 
all  of  its  missions  in  the  region. 

So,  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  we  do  not  practice  what 
we  preach.  And  I  question — a  couple  of  the  questions  is  how  can 
we  expand — obtain  expanded  markets  in  that  region  and  thus  en- 
hance our  economic  security,  if  so  many  people  in  the  hemisphere 
are  outside  of  the  economic  mainstream  and  cannot  afford  to  even 
buy  our  goods?  And  we  talk  about  having  the  summit,  yet  the  num- 
bers belie,  I  think,  the  intentions  of  our  summit. 

So  some  of  us  feel  that  maybe  that  what  we  need  to  do  is  have 
a  development  fund  for  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean,  so  that 
we  can  back  our  commitments  to  expanding  hemispheric  markets 
and  regional  integration  that  would  benefit  all  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 
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PLANNING  FOR  A  POST-CASTRO  CUBA 

And  while  I  am  on  that  point,  talking  about  the  Caribbean  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  I  would  like  to  briefly  address  you  on 
Cuba.  Today  is  a  famous  day  in  Cuba.  I  would  like  to  know  how 
the  State  Department  is  doing  in  planning  for  a  transition  to  Cuba. 
I  know  that  the  Department  received  a  report  about  a  transition 
in  Cuba  last  year.  I  know  that  we  are  going  to  be  holding  hearings 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  Subcommittee,  Chairman  Torricelli,  on 
a  bill  that  I  have  on  a  post-Castro  Cuba.  And  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned, at  this  time,  as  we  saw  a  new  protocol  trade  agreement 
being  entered  into  with  Russia  and  Cuba.  And  as  part  of  this 
agreement,  the  Cubans  have  asked  the  Russians,  and  I  understand 
the  Russians  have  agreed,  to  a  $1  billion  payment,  annual  rent,  for 
the  signal  intelligence  facility — or  spy  station,  as  I  call  it — at 
Lourdes,  Cuba,  which  is  used  to  intercept  U.S.  communications, 
and  for  a  nuclear  submarine  station  near  San  Fuegos  in  southern 
Havana. 

Now  last  year,  I  wrote  to  the  President,  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  to 
the  NSC  expressing  concerns  about  those  facilities.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  at  a  time  where  we  are  concerned  about  our  whole 
relationship  with  Russia,  that  $1  billion  annual  rent  payment  is 
certainly  to  be  considered  a  subsidy  not  in  our  best  interest,  and 
certainlv  taxpayers  would  not  consider  to  pay  $1  billion  for  us  to 
assist  tne  Soviet — Russia  to  go  ahead  and  pay  $1  billion  in  rent 
payments  to  be  spied  on  the  United  States  or  to  be  able  to  launch 
nuclear  submarines  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States.  So, 
I  would  appreciate  your  response  to  those  concerns. 

AID  LEVELS  FOR  LATIN  AMERICA 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Menendez.  I  particu- 
larly thank  you  for  your  generous  comments  at  the  beginning  of 
your  comment. 

With  respect  to  Latin  America,  I  think  I  join  you  in  the  regret 
that  we  do  not  have  more  funds  to  make  available  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Some  of  the  countries  have  made  such  economic  progress  that 
I  think  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  they  have  graduated  from  the  as- 
sistance program. 

But  overall,  I  would  certainly  hope  that  there  could  be  additional 
funds  for  Latin  America.  I  fought  for  that  and  got  some  additional 
funds.  But  in  an  austere  budget,  we  are  just  going  to  find  areas 
where  it  does  not  seem  adequate  to  the  needs  and  no  doubt  that 
is  true  in  Latin  America.  I  think  the  Western  Hemisphere  con- 
ference may  have  the  effect  of  focusing  us  again  on  Latin  America, 
and  perhaps  producing  some  additional  funds  for  Latin  America. 

NAFTA  was,  I  think,  a  very  important  signal  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about  economic  relationships  with  Latin  America.  And  the 
extension  of  NAFTA  to  other  countries  or  a  NAFTA  concept  to 
other  countries  is  something  that  will  be  clearly  one  of  the  major 
agenda  items  of  this  year. 

I  am  trying  to  fly  briefly,  and  I  hope  I  will  not  offend  you  by  not 
talking  about  every  matter  that  you  have  raised,  because  I  want 
to  try  to  honor  the  Chairman's  commitment  to  keep  these  individ- 
ual discussions  within  5  minutes  or  so. 
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Mr.  Menendez.  I  think  those  are  my  5  minutes. 
Chairman  Hamilton.  You  are  doing  all  right,  Mr.  Secretary.  It 
is  the  members  I  am  having  trouble  with  up  there. 

MONITORING  CUBAN-RUSSIAN  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS 

Secretary  CHRISTOPHER.  Thank  you.  With  respect  to  the  transi- 
tion— the  hope  for  a  transition,  I  should  say — in  Cuba,  we  will  be 
very  glad  to  work  with  you  on  your  bill.  As  you  know,  we  have  sup- 
ported the  Cuban  Democracy  Act.  You  raise  a  very  important  point, 
that  we  have  to  be  ready  to  make  the  transition.  Because  inevi- 
tably, at  least  I  think  inevitably,  it  will  come  at  some  point. 

With  respect  to  the  station  at  Lourdes,  I  have  raised  that  with 
Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev,  asked  for  an  indication  of  the  reason  for 
that.  As  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Menendez,  there  has  been  no  agree- 
ment reached  between  Russia  and  Cuba  on  the  payment  to  be 
made.  I  have  heard  some  speculative  figures  thrown  around,  but  I 
understand,  at  least  my  best  understanding  is  that  no  figure  has 
been  used. 

Overall,  I  think  we  are  watching  very  carefully  to  make  sure  that 
the  relationships  between  Cuba  and  Russia  are  not  subsidies  and 
that  whatever  they  give  by  way  of  economic  payments  are  market- 
oriented.  I  know  that  cannot  be  applied  absolutely  in  connection 
with  something  like  Lourdes.  But,  we  are  very  conscious  of  this  and 
we  will  follow-up  again  with  the  Russians. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

PRAISE  FOR  MIDDLE  EAST  POLICY 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Wel- 
come Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  CHRISTOPHER.  Good  morning. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  you 
and  the  administration  for  the  continuing  fine  job  in  the  Middle 
East.  And  I  think  that  a  lot  of  times,  all  you  get  is  criticism 
from 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher  [continuing].  My  side  of  the  aisle.  But  the  fact 
is,  you  are  doing  a  good  job.  And  the  hopes  for  peace  in  that  part 
of  the  world  are  better  now  than  they  have  been  in  my  lifetime, 
and  I  sure  wish  you  further  success  in  that  area. 

BOSNIA  AND  CHINA  POLICY 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the  comments  of  Mr.  Lantos 
concerning  Bosnia  and  China.  I  think  that  he  is  correct  in  his  as- 
sessment that  had  we  been  willing  to  take  a  forceful  stand  earlier, 
that  indeed  we  could  have  prevented  the  loss  of  life.  And  also,  his 
commendable  stand,  as  he  is  the  chairman  of  the  Human  Rights 
Caucus,  which  I  am  also  a  member,  that  human  rights  does — 
should  play  a  role,  an  important  role  in  China,  rather  than  just  a 
facade.  And  I  associate  myself  with  those  remarks. 

POPULATION  AID  AND  MILITARY  EXPENDITURES 

Further,  I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  Congressman 
Smith's  remarks.  But,  I  am  more  concerned  about  the  fact  that  we 
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tend  to  be  increasing  our  effort  on  birth  control  and  providing  pop- 
ulation funds  to  countries  that  are  spending  their  own  funds  on 
military  expenditures,  especially  in  those  countries  that  are  in- 
volved with,  for  example,  developing  nuclear  weapons,  as  in  the 
case  of  India.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  rather  ridiculous  that 
we  are  buying  condoms  for  countries  that  end  up  spending  their 
money  on  nuclear  weapons. 

RUSSIAN  HELP  ON  POW/MIA'S  WELCOME 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  you  specifically  about  today  deals  with 
the  embargo — lifting  of  the  embargo  on  Vietnam.  And  there  is  a  re- 
port that  was  out  by  the  New  York  Times  that  stated  that  there 
was  apparently  a  leaked  cable  that  suggested  members  of  your 
State  Department  were  discouraging  the  Russian  counterparts 
from  cooperating  with  our  MIA/POW  task  force,  in  that  we  actually 
did  not  want — the  message  that  was  apparently  given  was  that  we 
did  not  want  to  hear  anymore  information  about  the  MIA/POWs. 
And  that  actually  the  last  leak  that  happened,  or  the  last  discov- 
ery, was  actually  an  embarrassment  or  a  problem  with  the  admin- 
istration, rather  than  something  that  we  hoped  we  would  be  able 
to  build  upon. 

Do  you  have  a  comment  on  this  cable? 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  have  a  comment  on  the  newspaper 
story.  The  implication  in  that  one  sentence  in  the  story,  that  some- 
how the  State  Department  had  discouraged  the  information  from 
being  made  available,  is  absolutely  inaccurate.  We  have  encouraged 
the  Russians  to  come  forward  with  any  information  they  have  on 
the  situation  in  Vietnam.  We  have  analyzed  the  statements  as 
carefully  as  we  could  and  we  have  furnished  them  to  the  families. 

Our  whole  endeavor  here  is  to  provide  more  information  about 
the  POWs  and  the  MIA's.  And  I  just  assure  you  that  the  implica- 
tion of  that  one  sentence  buried  in  the  storv,  which  indicated  in 
other  sentences  that  we  were  encouraging  this  information  to  be 
made  available,  that  one  sentence  is  wrong. 

VIETNAMESE  COOPERATION  ON  MIA/POW'S 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  All  right.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  terms  of  the  MIA/ 
POWs  and  the  commitment  of  the  administration  to  come  to  grips 
with  that  issue  with  the  Vietnamese  Government,  obviously,  you 
agree  that  they  have  come  forward,  enough,  at  least,  to  lift  the  em- 
bargo— or  you  agree  with  your  administration.  Did  we  demand — 
well,  first  of  all,  are  you  aware  that  General  Needham  testified  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  this  Congress  that  three  areas  continued  to 
be  off  limits  to  our  MIA/POW  task  force?  Were  demands  made  that 
those  areas  be  made  available?  Also,  did  we  make  demands  that 
the  records  of  our  prisons,  which  this  Congressman  has  been  sug- 
gesting and  asking  the  administration  to  make  this  demand,  were 
those  demands  made  of  the — of  our  Vietnamese  counterparts,  the 
demands  for  the  records  of  the  prisons  where  our  POWs  were 
being  kept  during  the  war? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  candidly,  I  do  not 
know  the  answer  to  that,  but  I  will  certainly  furnish  it  to  you.  My 
general  impression  is  that  we  have  pushed  them  for  information 
that  would  be  available  any  place  in  that  country.  We  have  a  very 
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active  program.  It  is  going  to  be  amplified,  I  think,  under  these 
new  circumstances.  We  think  that  the  change  that  was  made  with 
respect  to  the  embargo  will  be  conducive  to  getting  more  informa- 
tion, rather  than  less  information  about  our  POWs  and  MIA's. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  General  Needham  did  testify  that  three  areas 
are  off  limits.  So,  I  would  expect,  if  you  are  right,  that  those  areas 
would  now  be  made  available  to  us. 

[The  following  was  subsequently  submitted  for  the  record:] 

In  response  to  your  question,  Major  General  Thomas  Needham,  Commander  of 
the  Joint  Task  Force-Full  Accounting  (JTF-FA),  has  provided  me  with  the  following 
information:  "In  testimony  before  Congress,  I  cited  instances  where  JTF-FA  inves- 
tigation teams  could  not  visit  sites  in  sensitive  military  areas  in  Quang  Ninh, 
I^anh  Hoa  (Cam  Ranh  Bay),  and  Song  Be  Provinces. 

As  of  March  15,  1994  in  the  28th  Joint  Field  Activity  (JFA),  our  team  has  inves- 
tigated three  or  four  cases  in  sensitive  military  areas  of  Song  Be  Province,  and  is 
making  nreparations  to  investigate  the  remaining  case  in  that  area  before  the  end 
of  the  JFA. 

During  a  23  February  94  meeting  in  Hanoi,  the  Vietnamese  Government  asked 
the  United  States  to  provide  information  detailing  JTF-FA  investigation  require- 
ments in  Cam  Ranh  Bay  and  Quang  Ninh  Province.  I  forwarded  letters  detailing 
these  requirements  to  the  head  of  the  Vietnamese  Office  for  Seeking  Missing  Per- 
sons (VNOSMP)  on  10  March  94.  Accordingly,  JTF-FA  has  scheduled  investigations 
of  the  Khanh  Hoa  and  Quang  Ninh  Province  sites  during  the  29th  JFA  (21  April- 
24  May  94). 

Concerning  prison  records,  JTF-FA  has  a  long-standing  request,  reinforced  both 
during  daily  operations  and  periodically  at  the  bimonthly  technical  meetings,  for 
any  and  all  documents  pertaining  to  unaccounted  for  Americans  held  in  the  prison 
system.  This  emphasis  has  resulted  in  access  to  numerous  documents  from  the  Viet- 
namese prison  management  system,  including  a  list  of  names  and  other  related  doc- 
uments. In  addition,  the  Vietnamese  have  permitted  our  investigators  access  to  pris- 
on facilities,  cadre,  and  prison  inmates  at  will. 

I  hope  this  information  from  General  Needham  is  responsive  to  your  questions. 

Mr.  Secretary,  did  you — are  you  aware  of  a  live  sighting  report, 
that  was  also  a  subject  of  some  controversy  at  this  hearing  that  I 
am  talking  about,  that  two  men  claiming  to  be  Vietnamese  majors 
last  year  reported  to  our  MIA/POW  task  force  in  Phnom  Penh  that 
there  were  two  American  POWs  at  that  time  being  held  in  a  prison 
in  Vietnam,  and  that  the  names  of  those  two  Vietnamese  majors 
were  subsequently  turned  over  to  the  Grovernment  of  Vietnam? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  I  am  not  aware  of 
that.  But  once  again,  as  with  your  other  reports,  I  will  make  sure 
that  we  reply  to  you  about  that.  If  there  is  some  credible  report  of 
that  kind,  I  am  sure  that  those  who  are  following  this  with  tremen- 
dous diligence  would  have  followed  that.  But,  I  cannot  tell  you  that 
I  am  personally  aware  of  it. 

[The  following  was  subsequently  submitted  for  the  record:] 

I  understand  that  you  have  written  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Chas  Free- 
man, expressing  concern  that  this  live  sighting  case  is  not  receiving  proper  atten- 
tion, ana  that  you  are  not  being  kept  fully  informed  of  this  issue. 

The  Defense  POW/MIA  Office  (DPMO)  has  assured  us  that  this  case  is  being 
treated  as  a  very  high  priority.  They  are  preparing  a  detailed  report  on  this  case, 
and  I  understand  that  they  intend  to  get  this  to  you  at  an  early  date. 

I  regret  any  actions,  or  inactions  which  might  indicate  a  lack  of  responsiveness 
to  your  interest  in  this  case  or  any  other  aspect  of  the  POW/MIA  issue.  This  admin- 
istration is  committed  to  openness  on  the  POW/MIA  issue,  with  Congress,  with  the 
families  and  with  veterans  groups.  I  am  confident  that  you  will  very  soon  receive 
from  the  Defense  Department  the  information  you  seek. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  know  my  time  is  up,  Mr.  Secretary,  but  I 
will  tell  you  that  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  was  supposedly 
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going  to  give  me  a  report  on  that.  We  have  been  waiting  and  have 
received  no  information.  Until  my  office  receives  information  about 
the  questions  I  have  raised  in  open  hearings  in  Congress,  I  will 
continue  to  raise  these  issues  and  other  issues  that  I  do  not  have 
time  to  raise  right  now  with  every  administration's  spokesman. 
Thank  you,  very  much. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  McCloskey. 

COMMENDING  ADMINISTRATION'S  RECENT  BALKANS  INITIATIVES 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  good 
morning,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  would  hope  and  pray  that  the  earth  does 
not  shift  from  under  our  feet  as  I  say  this,  but  I  want  to  sincerely 
and  strongly  commend  you  on  your  recent  leadership  and  resolve 
in  two  very  significant  areas.  First,  I  want  to  say  I  was  proud  of 
your  firm  statements  as  to  the  need  for  Western  resolve  and  skep- 
ticism regarding  Serb  denials  as  they  came  from  the  slaughter — 
and  the  most  tragic  slaughter  in  the  market  in  Sarajevo.  As  to  an- 
other area  in  the  Balkans  I  know  and  understand,  and  as  we  have 
said  it  was  your  leadership  and  diligence  and  follow  through  that 
resulted  in  the  most  important  diplomatic  recognition  of  Macedo- 
nia. So,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  thank  you,  very  much. 

CALL  FOR  lifting  THE  ARMS  EMBARGO 

Mr.  McCloskey  [continuing].  I  thank  you  so  much.  Obviously, 
there  is  not  a  lot  of  time  to  talk  substantively  in  detail  about  all 
of  the  pending  problems  that  you  say  are  still  awaiting  us  in  the 
Balkans,  but  I  have  several  basic  questions  and  observations,  most 
immediately,  what  will  happen  if  the  slaughter  goes  on,  even  if  it 
is  not  shelling  and  particularly  what  happens  in  the  other  areas? 
I  think  the  need  and  the  requirement  for  continued  U.S.  leadership 
is  going  to  be  very  important.  Particularly,  as  we  all  know,  the  im- 
portance of  the  right  to  self-defense. 

The  United  States  has  been  involved  in  this  war  from  the  start 
mostly  from  the  standpoint  of  handcuffing  the  Bosnians.  I  do  not 
have  to  tell  you  the  Senate  is  on  record,  Mr.  Secretary,  87  to  9  in 
favor  of  a  unilateral  lifting  of  the  embargo  by  the  United  States  by 
the  Clinton  administration.  Hopefully,  there  will  be  minimal  fur- 
ther loss  of  life  as  we  work  together  on  this.  But,  I  would  appre- 
ciate your  comment  on  that. 

DOUBTS  ON  PARTITION  PLAN 

As  to  the  partition  plan,  I  know  the  administration  shares  my 
skepticism  as  to  what  is  immediately  on  the  table  for  the  Bosnians. 
I  guess  it  would  be  my  hope  somehow  that  we  could  show  leader- 
ship and  resolve  for  a  sovereign  Bosnia  in  keeping  with  inter- 
national law,  the  U.N.  Charter,  basic  humanitarian  principles, 
even  if  it  would  have  to  be  confederated  into  Serb,  Croatian  and 
Muslim  areas.  I  would  appreciate  your  comment  on  that. 
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MUSLIM-CROATIAN  RECONCILIATION 

I  am  very  proud  of  your  recent  efforts  in  brokering  a  better  rela- 
tionship between  the  Croatians  and  the  MusHms.  I  hate  to  use  that 
term  because  the  MusHms  are  a  multiethnic  society.  But,  we  all 
know  as  we  talk,  there  are  people  living  under  miserable  and 
wretched  conditions  in  Bosnia.  There  is  the  conflict — the  siege 
going  on  around  Vitez.  If  you  could  comment  on  the  prospect  of  a 
settlement  there.  I  guess  there  is  a  settlement  of  sorts,  but  how  is 
that  implemented? 

And  as  to  Macedonia,  the  recognition  has  been  achieved.  Could 
you  comment  on  Macedonia's  immediate  prospects  as  to  hearing 
from  the  United  States  as  to  the  implementation  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, and  normal  economic  and  trade  relationships. 

Again,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  thank  you  so  much. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  BOSNDUSf  SETTLEMENT 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McCloskey.  Probably 
the  best  way  I  can  answer  you  is  to  say  that  I  believe  that  the 
highest  priority  at  the  present  time  ought  to  be  to  press  forward 
with  the  peace  negotiations,  and  the  President  has  directed  me  to 
take  a  more  active  role  in  this  and  to  pursue  it  with  great  dili- 
gence. 

As  a  first  step  in  this,  we  are  going  to  be  meeting,  as  I  did  earlier 
this  week,  with  the  members  of  the  Bosnian  Government — and  I, 
too,  prefer  that  description — to  determine  what  their  reasonable  re- 
quirements are  and  how  we  can  be  helpful  to  them  in  the  negotia- 
tions. We  do  not  intend  to  impose  a  settlement  on  them.  But,  I 
think  if  we  can  understand  what  their  reasonable  requirements 
are,  that  will  enable  us  to  try  to  be  helpful  to  them  in  the  negotia- 
tions. 

We  are  pursuing  the  openings  that  have  been  brought  by  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  Sarajevo  event  and  by  the  new  credibility.  We  are 
pursuing  every  opening  that  we  can  find.  At  the  moment,  I  think 
there  is  considerable  promise  to  the  rapproachment  between — a 
possible  rapproachment  between  the  Croatians  in  Bosnia  and  the 
Bosnian  Government  forces.  We  are  going  to  continue  to  pursue 
that,  Mr.  McCloskey,  because  that  is  such  a  promising  avenue.  It 
would  solve  a  number  of  problems.  It  would  make  implementation 
easier.  It  would  preserve  part  of  the  multiethnic  society.  It  would 
provide  an  opening  to  the  sea  for  the  Bosnian  Government.  It  has 
other  advantages  as  well. 

I  cannot  tell  you  whether  that  is  going  to  succeed,  but  I  think 
that  deserves  a  lot  of  work  at  the  present  time.  So,  I  think  activity 
on  the  negotiation  front  probably  has  the  highest  priority. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  should  not  try  to  pursue  results  as 
favorable  as  the  Sarajevo  result  has  been  up  to  the  present  time. 
As  you  know,  NATO  has  indicated  priority  to  two  other  areas: 
opening  the  airport  at  Tuzla  and  providing  relief  for  the  Canadian 
company  in  Sebrenica. 

I  am  glad  to  note  this  morning,  perhaps  as  a  result  in  part  of 
our  efforts,  that  there  has  been  a  cease-fire  negotiated  between  the 
Croatians  and  the  Bosnian  Governments.  We  have  been  many 
times  disappointed  by  cease-fires  that  are  not  obeyed.  There  may 
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be  some  reasons  why  this  is  obeyed,  at  least  as  long  as  the  negotia- 
tions between  the  two  entities  have  the  promise  that  they  now 
have. 

So,  I  believe  that  that  is  the  best  answer  that  I  can  give  at  the 
present  time.  Continued  pressure,  both  with  respect  to  negotiations 
and  to  find  ways,  if  we  can,  to  extend  the  peaceful  conditions  that 
have  been  created  in  Sarajevo.  I  do  not  want  to  predict  any  instant 
solutions  here.  The  circumstances  in  Sarajevo  were  quite  special. 
Also,  there  were  4,000  troops  on  the  ground,  which  enabled  NATO 
to  do  things  that  they  otherwise  would  not  have  been  able  to  do, 

MACEDONIA 

On  the  Macedonia  question,  Mr.  McCloskey,  the  United  States 
did  signal  that  it  was  prepared  to  recognize,  does  recognize  Mac- 
edonia. A  letter  has  gone  to  President  Gligorov  indicating  certain 
things  that  should  be  done  before  diplomatic  relations  are  fully  es- 
tablished. Reply  has  been  received.  That  reply  is  being  analyzed. 
It  is  a  fairly  complex — it  was  a  complex  letter  to  him  and  a  some- 
what complex  reply.  But,  we  are  moving  down  that  course  because 
we  think  it  is  very  important  to  try  to  ensure  that  the  dreadful 
fighting  does  not  extend  to  adjacent  countries,  and  one  way  to  do 
that  is  to  give  reassurance  to  the  Macedonians  by  recognition  of 
them. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Levy. 

FOREIGN  AID  REFORM 

Mr.  Levy.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Hamilton.  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Secretary. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Levy. 

Mr.  Levy.  This  afternoon,  let  me  begin  by  saying  I  think  we  all 
agree  with  what  you  said  in  your  comments  about  the  need  to  re- 
form foreign  aid  generally.  An  awful  lot  has  happened  since  1961. 

As  unpopular  as  this  may  be  to  say,  I  am  one  of  a  few  people 
here  who  does  not  share  the  distaste  of  many  of  my  colleagues  for 
earmarking,  and  I  do  not  share  the  enthusiasm  for  the  develop- 
ment of  these  particular  objectives  and  goals  by  which  we  would 
then  dole  out  foreign  aid.  Although  I  have  no  problem  with  the  de- 
velopment of  goals,  my  sense  is  that  we,  as  Congress,  ought  to  use 
them  in  the  development  of  specific  amounts  for  specific  govern- 
ments in  determining  who  receives  how  much  of  our  largess.  But 
my  sense  is  that  I  am  in  the  minority  with  respect  to  that,  and  that 
is  nothing  new  for  me  here. 

aid  to  ISRAEL 

But  with  respect  to  one  of  the  goals  that  I  know  we  all  share, 
which  is  peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East.  President  Clinton 
has  said  that  foreign  aid  promotes  stability  in  that  part  of  the 
world  and  that  it  reinforces  America's  commitment  to  Israel's  secu- 
rity. In  your  view,  how  important  is  it  that  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  provide  aid  to  Israel  at  its  current  levels?  Asked  another 
way,  would  you  make  the  same  sweeping  generalization  that  you 
made  in  response  to  an  earlier  question  with  regard  to  Israel  that 
you  did  with  regard  to  Russia? 
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Secretary  Christopher.  With  respect  to  Israel — and  I  think  Mr. 
Oilman  raised  this  because  he  asked  a  number  of  different  ques- 
tions. I  did  not  get  back  to  it,  so  I  am  very  glad  to  have  another 
opportunity. 

Israel's  security  is  extremely  important  to  us.  It  has  the  highest 
priority.  And  I  think  particularly  as  Israel  takes  risks  for  peace, 
the  United  States  needs  to  respond  in  a  way  to  give  reassurance 
by  our  aid  levels.  The  aid  level  proposed  for  next  year  is  the  same 
as  last  year,  and  it  is  the  President's  intention  to  use  his  best  ef- 
forts to  continue  that  into  next  year.  I  will  fight  very  hard  for  that 
because  I  think  that  aid  is  fully  justified.  I  think  my  comments 
would  be  even  stronger  with  respect  to  that,  than  with  respect  to 
the  other  matter  that  you  mentioned. 

As  you  know,  the  Middle  East  peace  process  has  been  extremely 
important  to  the  United  States.  The  percentage  of  our  aid  that  goes 
to  Egypt  and  Israel  is  a  very  high  percentage;  justified,  but,  never- 
theless, a  very  high  percentage.  I  think  it  is  over  $5  billion  that 
goes  to  the  two  countries  together.  And  as  I  say,  the  President  has 
indicated,  and  I  have  indicated  a  number  of  times,  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  make  every  effort  to  keep  it  at  that  level. 

CONTINUED  PROBLEM  OF  TERRORISM 

Mr.  Levy.  I  very  much  appreciate  your  comments.  I  think  many 
of  us  do.  Despite  the  peace  accords,  terrorism  continues  to  be  a 
huge  problem  in  Israel.  I  believe  it  was  your  report  that  came  to 
Congress  on  January  10,  detailing  46  acts  of  violence  by  Palestin- 
ians against  Israelis  in  the  first  4  months  after  the  peace  agree- 
ment was  signed,  and  there  has  been  a  surge  of  violence  against 
Israelis  in  the  past  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  Arafat,  whom  I  know  we  have  been  trying  to  work  with,  has 
specifically  condemned  only  one  specific  act  of  violence,  and  his 
ability  to  control  terrorist  acts  by  organizations  opposed  to  the 
peace  process  certainly  seems  to  be  very,  very  limited.  Are  there 
any  options  open,  and  maybe  you  can  describe  some  of  them  to  us, 
to  Israel  and  the  United  States  if  Mr.  Arafat  proves  unable  or  un- 
willing to  control  terrorism? 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Levy,  I  think  the  best  anecdote  to 
the  violence  is  to  move  forward  on  the  peace  process.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Principles,  which  was  signed  here,  did  have  a  number  of 
matters  that  required  clarification.  And  certainly,  the  transfer  of 
authority  from  Israel  to  the  Palestinians  is,  just  by  definition,  a 
most  difficult  transition. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  although  the  process  has  been  a  slow  one, 
there  is  a  steady  progress  toward  the  transition  of  authority  in 
Gaza  and  in  Jericho.  The  Declaration  of  Principles  is  being  imple- 
mented in  these  discussions.  But,  I  think  that  is  the — that  really 
will  be  the  best  way  to  bring  to  an  end  this  violence  and  terror. 
A  number  of  people,  as  you  correctly  say,  have  been  killed  in  the 
West  Bank  area — I  think  about  twice  as  many  Palestinians  as  Is- 
raelis— ^but  any  one  is  too  many  since  the  Declaration  of  Principles. 
My  impression  is  that  Arafat  is  cooperating  with  Israel  at  the 
present  time  to  reduce  this  violence  to  the  extent  that  he  can. 
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But,  I  think  we  need  to  keep  our  eye  on  the  ball,  Mr.  Levy,  and 
the  ball  is  achieving  an  implementation  of  the  Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples and  then  moving  to  the  next  stage.  There  are  still  many  en- 
emies of  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  There  are  still  many  of  those 
who  want  to  thwart  progress  here.  I  do  not  put  Mr.  Arafat  in  that 
category.  I  met  with  him  often  enough  recently  to  know  that  I 
think  he  is  trying  to  achieve  the  peace  that  is  planned  for  in  the 
Declaration  of  Principles.  But,  we  have  to  keep  trying  to  resist 
those  who  are  the  enemies  of  the  peace  process,  both  within  that 
area  and  outside  that  area,  such  as  Iran. 

Mr.  Levy.  I  appreciate  your  comments.  I  thank  you  and  I  will  re- 
spect the  time  limit. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Levy. 

Mr.  Levy.  Thank  you  and  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

AID  TO  RUSSIA  AND  U.S.  INTERESTS 

Mr.  Berman  [presiding].  Thank  you  and  thank  you,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary. The  chairman  had  to  leave  just  for  a  moment.  He  asked  me 
to  preside  and  I  can  do  no  less  than  recognize  myself  for  the  next 
series  of  questions. 

And,  again,  I  want  to  echo  the  previous  members'  commendation 
for  your  comments  about  the  importance  of  aid  to  Israel.  I  share 
those  feelings.  I  am  happy  to  hear  your  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
administration. 

I  want  to  make  a  comment,  then  ask  you  a  question.  The  com- 
ment: in  the  context  of  some  of  the  debate  on  the  Strobe  Talbott 
confirmation  as  your  Deputy  Secretary  of  State.  The  noise  level  on 
the  issue  has  been  heightened  in  the  wake  of  the  disclosures  about 
Mr.  Ames.  I  certainly  hope  he  gets  every  bit  of  justice  that  he  de- 
serves. I  certainly  hope  that  we  can  improve  our  methods  for  de- 
tecting people  like  that  in  our  own  intelligence  agencies  who  would 
sell  out  this  country.  And  I  certainly  hope  that  we  do  not,  in  the 
wake  of  this,  lessen  our  own  efforts  to  learn  what  we  can  about 
what  is  going  on  in  other  capitals,  particularly  in  countries  which 
possess  the  kinds  of  awesome  military  power  and  potential  threats 
to  our  security  that  exist  in  Russia. 

But  as  I  listen  to  the  puffed  up,  self-righteous  statements  of  cer- 
tain officials,  most  of  whom  would  seem  to  reside  in  the  other 
House,  regarding  what  we  should  now  be  doing,  almost  to  the  point 
of  people  calling  for  ending  diplomatic  relationships,  I  am  worried 
that  people  are  forgetting  the  big  picture.  You  are  not.  You  spoke 
to  it  in  your  initial  comments. 

The  fact  is  that  Russia  and  other  Republics  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  possess  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons  and  a  capability  for 
delivery  of  those  nuclear  weapons.  They  represent  successors  to  a 
government  that  enslaved  not  only  millions  and  millions  of  its  own 
people,  but  was  expansionist  and  sought  to  envelop  its  control  over 
many  other  people,  and  was  a  direct  tnreat  to  our  security. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  foreign  policy  issue  that  is  more  important 
than  doing  what  we  need  to  do  to  ensure  the  transition  toward  de- 
mocracy, toward  the  kind  of  economic  systems  that  promote  that 
kind  of  freedom,  and  of  cooperation  and  coexistence,  which  I  believe 
comes  best  in  the  democratic  context.  I  cannot  tell  you  to  what  ex- 
tent our  foreign  assistance  will  help  to  achieve  that,  to  what  extent 
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it  is  effective  enough.  I  am  not  so  wise  to  know  every  step  to  make 
that  happen. 

But,  I  do  think  that  every  decision  we  make  has  to  be  in  the  con- 
text of  doing  everything  we  can  to  ensure  that  transition  goes 
through.  I  know  that  everything  we  want  to  do  domestically  de- 
pends on  ensuring  that,  because  we  see  the  situation  we  have  been 
left  in  from  this  cold  war  in  terms  of  what  we  cannot  do  in  this 
country  because  of  deficits  that  have  been  accumulated  to  protect 
national  security.  And  it  would  just  be  so  much  folly  to  let  any  spe- 
cific occurrence,  as  distasteful  as  it  might  be,  cause  us  to  forget 
that  big  picture. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  BUDGET 

And  now,  let  me  just  ask  my  question.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
defend  the  foreign  affairs  budget  in  the  Budget  Committee  and  in 
the  budget  resolution  that  comes  up.  We  have  a  State  Department 
bill  that  will  soon  be  going  to  conference  where  there  are  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  Senate  version  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  funding  that  is  authorized.  We  know  the  context  in 
which  your  budget  is  presented  to  this  Congress. 

While  it  may  look  like  an  increase,  in  reality,  this  budget  is  $4 
billion  less  in  150  function  for  foreign  assistance  than  the  budget 
was  in  1985,  a  reduction  to  $20.9  billion  from  $24.5  billion,  and 
that  does  not  count  inflation.  So  in  reality,  the  cut  is  much  greater 
than  that.  The  whole  foreign  affairs  operation  is  .25  percent,  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent,  of  gross  national  product.  It  is  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  our  total  expenditures. 

I  would  like  you  to  speak  just  once  again — you  have  touched  on 
it — ^but  once  again  to  your  budget,  to  the  different  levels  that  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  have  on  the  authorization  for  State  Depart- 
ment funding,  and  the  importance  on  which  you  and  this  adminis- 
tration place  this  particular  issue. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  Congressman,  I  may  be  a  biased 
source,  but  I  think  that  the  foreign  affairs  budget  is  critical  to  the 
U.S.  security  over  time.  The  funding  levels  that  we  have  sought, 
as  you  indicate,  are  only  about  1  percent  of  the  total  budget.  They 
represent  a  very  small  part.  But,  I  would  say  it  is  a  critical  part 
of  our  budget  because  they  determine  whether  or  not  we  will  be 
successful  in  our  international  relations. 

There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  the  cost  of  peace  are  far  less 
than  the  cost  of  war.  There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  the  dollar 
spent  on  this  budget  are  very  good  investments  for  the  American 
people.  So,  I  welcome  your  comment  with  respect  to  Russia  and  I 
very  much  welcome  your  comment  here.  We  hope  that  the  author- 
ization bill  can  be  expanded  in  a  way  to  take  into  account  the 
budget  that  we  have  sent  up,  that  is  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget. 

We  will  be  prepared  to  work  with  the  Congress  all  throughout 
the  year  to  carry  out  what  we  think  are  the  nighest  priorities  of 
American  foreign  policy,  all  of  which  really  is  essential  to  our  na- 
tional security.  I  have  listed  these  six  priority  items  for  national  se- 
curity, but  there  are  also  longer-term  goals  which  are  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  we  should  not  try  to  separate  as  much  as  we  do  our  for- 
eign  and   domestic  budgets.   They  have  become   more   and   more 
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intertwined  over  time,  and  I  think  that  the  necessity  of  our  foreign 
expenditures  is  in  the  most  fundamental  terms,  decisive  for  the  m- 
ture  of  the  country.  So,  I  welcome  your  support  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  to  try  to  maintain  these  levels. 
Mr.  Herman.  Mr.  Bereuter. 

REDUCTION  IN  P.L.  480  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, I  join  in  the  welcome  of  you  here  today  and  it  would  be 
tempting  to  focus  on  a  number  of  foreign  policy  issues,  but  this  is 
the  one  day  we  have  for  the  budget  in  detail  and  I  will  limit  my 
remarks  to  two  related  items. 

Mr.  Oilman  has  already  spoke  about  the  sharp  reduction,  $219 
million,  in  the  Public  Law  480  program,  the  Food  for  Peace  Pro- 
gram. I  heard  your  response.  I  am  disturbed  that  there  seems  to 
be  in  the  budget  a  diminution  of  attention  to  addressing  the  serious 
problems  of  hunger  and  food  insecurity  in  the  world,  despite  asser- 
tions to  the  contrary. 

If  you  look  at  the  numbers,  you  will  find  that  the  Public  Law  480 
program  would  be  reduced  by  17  percent,  and  major  cuts  are  tak- 
ing place  under  this  proposal  on  all  three  titles  of  the  program. 
And,  there  will  be  a  commensurate  impact  on  allied  programs,  like 
the  highly  successful  Farmer  to  Farmer  program.  Within  the  150 
account,  the  Public  Law  480  accounts  for  substantially  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  total  dollar  cuts  in  fiscal  year  1995  in  all  the  reg- 
ular programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  letter  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
record  from  17  hunger  charitable  and  agriculture  organizations.  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  to  do  so. 

Chairman  Hamilton  [presiding].  Without  objection,  so  ordered, 

[The  letter  of  Alliance  for  Food  Aid  follows:] 

Alliance  For  Food  Aid 

February  15,  1994. 

The  Honorable  William  Jefferson  Clinton, 
President,  The  White  House,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  President  Clinton:  In  the  Fiscal  Year  1995  Budget  recently  submitted  to 
Congress,  funding  for  the  Public  Law  480  'Tood  for  Peace  Program"  is  reduced  by 
17  percent.  The  Food  for  Peace  Program  is  the  main,  if  not  only,  source  of  funds 
to  support  U.S.  food  assistance  efforts  overseas  and  to  combat  hunger  and  its 
causes.  We  therefore  respectfully  ask  you  to  restore  funding  for  P.L.  480  to  the  FY 
1994  levels. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Program  strengthens  economies,  both  here  and  abroad.  Nearly 
all  of  the  funds  are  spent  in  the  United  States  to  purchase  and  to  process  agricul- 
tural commodities  ana  to  provide  transportation  and  related  services.  The  commod- 
ities are  provided  to  the  most  food  insecure  countries  and  are  used  in  programs 
which  help  to  improve  the  lives  of  people  who  are  at  great  risk. 

As  our  nation's  post -cold  war  priorities  are  developed,  food  aid  has  an  important 
role  to  play.  One-fiflh  of  the  world's  population  cannot  produce  or  afford  to  purchase 
adequate  amounts  of  food  to  meet  their  basic  needs.  When  people  must  focus  on 
day-to-day  survival,  they  cannot  overcome  the  cycle  of  poverty  or  lead  healthy,  pro- 
ductive lives.  Even  though  a  developing  country  or  emerging  democracy  may  be 
making  strides  toward  market  reform,  the  country  will  not  be  able  to  achieve  broad- 
based  economic  growth  and  stability  if  large  segments  of  its  population  are  poor  and 
hungry. 

A  commitment  to  Food  for  Peace  is  important  now,  more  than  ever.  In  recent 
years,  due  to  the  increased  frequency  of  civil  strife  and  natural  disasters,  food  aid 
needs  have  far  outstripped  the  capacity  of  the  P.L.  480  program.  Over  the  past  2 
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years,  the  United  States  has  relied  heavily  on  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to 
supplement  P.L.  480  funds  in  order  to  respond  to  food  shortages  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union  and  Yugoslavia,  the  crisis  in  Somalia,  and  the  severe  drought  in  11 
southern  African  countries.  However,  U.S.  surplus  commodities  are  no  longer  avail- 
able to  supplement  the  P.L.  480  program  and  U.S.  food  assistance  shipments  are 
rapidly  declining.  Total  food  aid  tonnage,  P.L.  480  and  surplus  commodities  com- 
bined, will  be  nearly  30  percent,  or  2  million  metric  tons,  less  in  FY  1994  than  in 
FY  1993. 

If  further  cuts  are  made  in  P.L.  480,  we  are  concerned  that  the  United  States  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  play  the  significant  role  in  alleviating  world  hunger  and  re- 
sponding to  emergencies,  which  you  referred  to  so  eloquently  in  your  address  before 
the  United  Nation's  General  Assembly  last  fall.  We  urge  you  to  renew  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  the  Food  for  Peace  Program. 

Sincerely, 

Ralph  S.  Watts,  President,  Adventist  Development  &  Relief  Agency  Inter- 
national; C.  James  Patti,  President,  Maritime  Institute  for  research 
and  Industrial  Development;  Ronnie  G.  GoUehon,  President,  Agricul- 
tural Cooperative  Development  International;  Philip  Johnston,  Presi- 
dent, CAKE;  Gloria  Cataneo  Rudman,  Executive  Director,  American 
Maritime  Congress;  Charles  F.  MacCormack,  President,  Save  the 
Children;  Robert  Seiple,  President,  World  Vision  U.S;  Pete 
Wenstrand,  President,  National  Com  Growers  Association;  John  E. 
gherty,  President,  Land  O'Lakes;  Kenneth  Hackett,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Catholic  Relief  Services;  Betsy  Faga,  President,  Protein  Grain 
Products  International;  David  Graves,  President,  Rice  Millers'  Asso- 
ciation; Judy  Olson,  President,  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers; Alexander  Rondos,  Executive  Director,  International  Orthodox 
Christian  Charities;  Ellen  S.  Levinson,  Executive  Director,  Coalition 
for  Food  Aid;  Harold  Blain,  Administrator,  USA  Dry  Pea  &  Lentil  In- 
dustry; James  L.  Henry,  President,  Transportation  Institute;  Leland 
Swenson,  President,  National  Farmers  Union;  Robert  E.  Barrow, 
Master,  National  Grange;  Peggy  Sheehan,  Chief  Operating  Officer, 
Cooperative  Business  International;  Roy  Henwood,  President,  Millers' 
National  Federation;  Larry  Diedrich,  President,  American  Soybean 
Association;  Talmage  Simpkins,  Director,  AFL— CIO  Maritime  Com- 
mittee; Gerald  Lacey,  President,  National  Barley  Growers  Associa- 
tion; Harry  G.  Plomarity,  President,  Texas  Ports  Association;  Joseph 
L.  Valenti,  President,  Florida  Port  Council;  C.  Payne  Lucas,  Presi- 
dent, Africare;  Sheldon  Hauck,  President,  National  Oilseeds  Produc- 
ers' Association;  John  Gordley,  President,  Export  Processors  Industry 
Council;  and  Wayne  Boutwell,  President,  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives. 

REDUCTIONS  IN  FOOD  AID  TO  AFRICA 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  letter  shows, 
among  other  things,  that  the  total  food  tonnage  from  Public  Law 
480  and  the  surplus  commodity  programs  combined  will  be  nearly 
30  percent  less  this  year  than  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  impact  of  these  cuts,  of  course,  in  Afri- 
ca. Data  from  the  Congressional  Research  Service  shows  that  the 
total  commodity  value  of  food  aid  to  Africa  was  $460  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1992,  $326  million  in  fiscal  year  1993,  $189  milhon 
planned  in  fiscal  year  1994.  You  see  the  downward  trend.  It  is  a 
sharp  one.  And  the  total  Public  Law  480  resources  will  fall  again 
dramatically,  drastically  again  in  1995  under  this  proposal. 

Now,  I  know  that  your  major  problems  may  be  the  people  with 
green  eye  shades  down  in  0MB.  They  do  not  see  things  too  clearly 
down  there  at  times.  And,  if  they  are  unhappy  with  the  amount  of 
money  we  waste  on  cargo  preference,  I  understand  that.  Sometimes 
it  costs  us  more  to  move  the  food  to  Africa  than  the  food,  itself, 
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cost.  But  still,  it  is  going  to  have  a  dramatic  impact  upon  people 
in  Africa. 

ELIMINATION  OF  AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

The  second  related  point  that  I  would  make  in  addition  to  my 
concern  about  the  reduction  here,  which  comes  at  a  time  wheii  the 
nation's  Federal  granaries  are  nearly  empty,  so  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  use  surplus  commodities  to  supplement  the  Public 
Law  480  program — the  second  point  is  the  elimination  of  the  Devel- 
opment Fund  for  Africa.  This  is  an  earmark  that  I  intend  to  put 
back  in.  I  think  I  have  bipartisan  support  to  do  that. 

It  is  crucial,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  assure  that  we  not  have  a 
reduction  in  the  funds  for  Africa  development.  Even  if  we  do  not 
have  a  famine,  and  that  would  be  our  hope,  still  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  developmental  activities  under  Title  III  will  be 
sharply  cut. 

BUDGET  VIOLATES  1990  FARM  ACT 

Finally,  as  a  related  item,  I  would  remind  the  Department  and 
0MB  that  the  Farm  Program  legislation  of  1990,  which  we  passed, 
required  that  40  percent  of  the  total  money  going  for  Title  I  and 
Title  III  be  given  as  a  minimum  to  Title  III.  Your  budget  violates 
the  1990  Farm  Act,  and  it  has  violated  in  the  previous  3  years.  So, 
I  want  to  bring  that  back  up.  There  is  a  minimum  requirement 
that  40  percent  go  to  Title  I  and  40  percent  go  to  Title  III. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  welcome  any  kind  of  response  that  the 
Secretary  would  have.  Thank  you,  very  much,  for  listening. 

FOOD  ASSISTANCE  LEVELS 

Secretary  Christopher.  Congressman,  let  me  say  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate your  support  for  the  Public  Law  480  program  and  your  de- 
sire that  it  be  increased.  It  is  certainly  a  very  laudatory  program. 

One  thing  I  would  say  just  by  way  of  mitigation  of  your  com- 
ments is  that  funding  for  emergency  feeding  programs,  I  under- 
stand, will  be  maintained  at  last  year's  level.  In  addition,  there  are 
a  number  of  encouragements  of  agricultural  exports  which  are  con- 
tained in  programs  of  other  departments,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

But  that  does  not  gainsay  your  central  point,  sir,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  an  increase  in  those  funds  if  we  can  possibly  do 
so. 

MAINTAINING  AID  LEVELS  FOR  AFRICA 

With  respect  to  aid  for  Africa,  my  understanding  is  that  our  over- 
all aid  to  Africa  is  roughly  the  same  as  projected  this  year  for  last 
year.  At  least  our  requests  are  roughly  the  same.  There  may  be  in- 
dividual programs  that  have  been  changed  but  in  the  course  of  the 
budget  preparations,  I  made  it  a  very  strong  part  of  my  advocacy 
to  try  to  maintain  aid  for  Africa  at  levels  of  last  year  despite  a 
great  deal  of  pressure  on  the  budget. 

I  think  we  cannot  overlook  the  obligations  we  have  and,  as  you 
look  down  from  the  top  of  that  continent,  just  one  place  after  an- 
other represents  a  drastic  emergency  situation  when  you  are  talk- 
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ing  about  the  Sudan  or  Ethiopia  or  Angola  or  Somalia.  One  country 
after  another.  Burundi.  It  presents  just  a  dramatic  need  for  assist- 
ance. 

So  we  are  doing  all  we  can  within  the  context  of  the  budgetary 
limitations  that  have  to  be  there  if  we  are  going  to  carry  out  the 
President's  deficit  reduction  program. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  I  am  going  to  have  to 
go  on  to  another  meeting  but  I  do  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
members  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  submit  written  questions 
to  the  Secretary  so  that  the  responses  can  be  included  in  our  hear- 
ing record. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Chair  has  the  following  members:  Mr. 
Fingerhut,  Ms.  Snowe,  Ms.  McKinney,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Oberstar  and 
Mr.  Wynn  and  maybe  one  or  two  others  who  will  come  back  in  and 
the  Secretary's  time  is  getting  limited  here  so  we  will  have  to  move 
on. 

Mr.  Fingerhut. 

CONSOLIDATING  PUBLIC  SUPPORT  FOR  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  Fingerhut.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  say  that  I  deeply  appreciate  all  the  cour- 
tesies that  you  and  the  Department  have  extended  this  freshman 
member  throughout  this  last  year.  It  has  really  been  extraordinary. 

I  have  two  questions  and  in  keeping  with  tradition  I  will  ask 
them  both  and  try  to  cram  them  into  5  minutes  and  make  them 
look  related  so  we  can  give  you  a  chance  then  to  respond  to  them 
both. 

They  both  relate  to  the  subject  of  the  foreign  aid  reform  legisla- 
tion which  the  administration  has  proposed  and  which  in  your  tes- 
timony you  indicated  is  a  top  priority. 

The  first  is  a  broader  question.  As  you  know,  the  subject  of  for- 
eign aid  is  one  of  the  least  understood  and  therefore  the  feast  popu- 
lar items  in  our  Federal  budget  for  those  of  us  who  are  required 
to  go  back  and  explain  it  and  answer  questions  to  our  constituents. 

I  raised  this  subject  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Atwood  when  he 
was  here  and  have  received  very  prompt  follow-up  from  people 
within  AID  and  the  Department  but  I  want  to  raise  it  with  you 
personally.  And  that  is  this:  we  must  take  this  opportunity — the 
consideration  of  a  foreign  aid  reform  bill — to  broaden  the  dialogue 
with  the  American  people  on  the  strategic  importance  to  this  coun- 
try of  foreign  aid.  We  cannot  work  only  on  an  inside  the  Beltway 
strategy  in  passing  this  legislation  but  must  also  pursue  a  country- 
wide strategy  in  which  we  work  to  improve  our  communication  to 
the  public  and  thus  the  public's  understanding  of  the  true  strategic 
importance  of  a  foreign  aid  package  to  this  country. 

I  would  be  anxious  to  hear  any  ideas  you  have  on  that  subject. 

rationale  for  aid  to  ISRAEL 

The  second  question  relates  specifically  to  the  categories  within 
your  foreign  aid  bill  and  also  to  the  subject  of  aid  to  Israel  which 
has  been  raised. 
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When  I  discuss  the  subject  of  the  foreign  aid  package  to  Israel 
with  my  constituents,  I  always  emphasize  first  and  foremost  the 
strategic  importance  of  that  democracy  to  the  United  States'  secu- 
rity interests  around  the  world.  And  only  in  later  parts  of  the  dis- 
cussion will  I  get  to  the  subject  of  peace  and  how  we  are  trying  to 
help  promote  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Yet  in  the  foreign  aid  reform  bill,  all  of  the  aid  to  the  Middle 
East,  Israel  and  Egypt,  is  placed  under  the  category  of  promoting 
peace. 

I  wonder  if  that  is  not  conveying  a  different  message  than  we 
wish  to  convey  about  the  strategic  importance  of  the  democracy 
and  the  open  election  processes  in  the  Middle  East. 

FOREIGN  AID  ADVANCES  U.S.  INTERESTS 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you,  Congressman.  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  that  you  are  doing  some  of  our  work  for  us  or  joint 
work,  is  it  not? 

With  respect  to  the  first  question,  let  me  say  I  think  that  at  least 
the  beginning  of  wisdom  here  is  to  recognize  that  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  foreign  aid,  we  are  talking  about  in  many  instances,  in- 
deed, most  instances,  about  the  international  affairs  budget  which 
serves  the  United  States'  interests.  That  is  certainly  true  of  money 
that  is  given  to  promote  democracy  abroad  because  it  is  my  convic- 
tion and  I  think  it  is  a  provable  fact  that  democracies  are  better 
allies,  they  are  better  trading  partners,  they  promote  stability 
around  the  world,  which  keeps  us  from  having  to  spend  more 
money  elsewhere. 

The  same  would  be  true  to  the  promotion  of  peace.  As  I  said  ear- 
lier, the  costs  of  peace  are  so  much  less  than  the  cost  of  waging 
war,  even  limited,  narrow  wars.  If  you  look  at  the  cost  of  our  en- 
deavor in  Kuwait  and  compare  it  to  the  costs  of  our  work  in  the 
Middle  East  peace  process,  the  Kuwait  costs,  even  though  they 
were  reimbursed  by  other  countries,  dwarf  how  much  we  spent  in 
the  Middle  East  peace  process. 

So  I  think  one  thing  I  would  say  is  that  we  ought  to  in  our  advo- 
cacy both  inside  the  Beltway  and  outside  the  Beltway  recognize 
that  we  are  talking  about  an  international  operations  budget  which 
has  many  aspects  to  it,  including  right  at  the  top  of  the  list  promot- 
ing trade  and  development.  But  when  we  promote  sustainable  de- 
velopment in  a  country  that  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  being 
a  major  trading  partner,  we  need  to  look  down  the  road  and  see 
what  happens  in  the  future. 

Our  earlier  years'  aid  to  Korea  has  returned  to  us  the  entire  cost 
of,  I  guess,  two  decades  of  aid  to  Korea  is  returned  to  us  in  trade 
every  year.  The  investments  that  we  made  in  Tunisia  have  brought 
that  country  to  being  a  major  positive  factor  in  Northern  Africa.  So 
we  see  very  tangible  benefits  of  our  foreign  aid  program  and  that 
is  what  I  think  we  ought  to  emphasize  to  the  people  both  inside 
and  outside  the  beltway. 

As  far  as  emphasizing  democracy  as  well  as  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  I  think  the  first  step  here  has  to  be  to  end  the  conflict  which 
has  monopolized  the  attention  of  most  of  the  countries  in  that  area. 
But  as  we  move  through  that  process  it  is  clear  that  we  need  more 
representative  governments  there  if  we  are  going  to  have  long-term 
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stability  and  I  certainly  agree  with  you,  agree  with  the  direction 
there. 

You  can  see  the  countries  that  are  getting  in  the  most  difficulty 
there  I  think  have  been  ones  that  have  been  unresponsive,  in  many 
instances  unresponsive  to  their  citizens. 

I  appreciate  your  overall  thoughts  on  how  we  ought  to  project  our 
support  for  foreign  aid  and  we  will  look  forward  to  working  with 
you. 

Someone  once  told  me  that  had  more  experience  with  the  press 
than  I  that  if  somebody  asks  you  two  questions  you  can  choose 
which  one  you  want  to  answer.  I  am  not  sure  I  have  chosen  one 
or  the  other,  so  if  you  want  to  follow  up,  is  there  a  second  half  of 
that  you  want  me  to  address  further,  Mr.  Fingerhut? 

AID  TO  ISRAEL  AND  U.S.  STRATEGIC  INTERESTS 

Mr.  Fingerhut.  I  recognize  and  appreciate  your  time  and  that 
there  are  many  other  members  here  who  want  to  address  it.  The 
specific  question,  the  second  part,  was  the  placement  of  the  entire 
aid  to  Israel  package  within  the  promoting  peace  section  of  the  for- 
eign aid  reform  bill  and  my  concern  that  that  does  not  accurately 
reflect  our  strategic  interests  in  the  alliance  that  we  have  with  the 
State  of  Israel. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  I  tried  to  address  that  as  well  as 
I  could.  There  is  a  certain  categorization  that  may  not  be  abso- 
lutely perfect  because  I  think  when  we  are  promoting  peace  in  that 
area  we  provide  the  basis  for  over  the  longer  term  promoting  de- 
mocracy so  I  would  say  that  the  category  is,  generally  speaking,  ac- 
curate but  that  in  the  longer  term  we  obviously  will  be  promoting 
democracy  there  as  well. 

Mr.  Fingerhut.  All  right.  Thank  you  for  your  response. 

And  on  the  first  point,  I  really  do  view  this  as  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  between  the  administration,  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  and 
the  Congress  to  make  the  case  for  America's  international  security 
interests  in  foreign  affairs  and  I  hope  that  the  Department  will,  at 
the  highest  levels,  consider  that  as  we  move  forward. 

Secretary  CHRISTOPHER.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Ms.  Snowe. 

SERIOUS  nature  OF  ESPIONAGE  CASE 

Ms.  Snowe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  welcome  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  CHRISTOPHER.  Thank  you.  ' 

Ms.  Snowe.  I  will  very  quickly  address  two  issues  unrelated  but 
first  I  want  to  make  a  statement  concerning  the  espionage  case. 

I  just  think  it  is  very  important  that  this  administration  does  not 
proceed  business  as  usual  with  Russia  irrespective  of  what  kind  of 
response  they  give,  whether  it  is  appropriate  or  not.  We  are  obvi- 
ously giving  them  billions  of  dollars,  this  is  going  to  cost  us  billions 
of  dollars,  and  of  course  it  has  already  cost  10  lives. 

So  I  know  that  strong  public  statements  can  be  made  about  this 
by  the  administration  but  at  the  same  time  doing  something  quite 
differently  privately. 
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So  I  just  think  that  it  is  important  for  the  administration  to 
know  that  we  regard  this  very  seriously  and  we  cannot  maintain 
the  status  quo,  disregarding  the  impact  of  this  breach  of  security. 

RECOGNITION  OF  FORMER  YUGOSLAV  REPUBLIC  OF  MACEDONIA 

The  second  issue  is  the  recognition  of  the  former  Yugoslav  Re- 
public of  Macedonia  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  comment  and  also 
on  the  previous  issue  that  I  mentioned  about  why  the  administra- 
tion chose  to  recognize  the  Yugoslav  Republic  without  demanding 
concessions  from  that  Republic,  knowing  the  impact  it  will  have  on 
our  relations  with  Greece,  knowing  obviously  that  this  is  a  very  se- 
rious issue  to  Greece  in  our  relations  with  that  country  and  what 
it  has  meant  to  this  country  in  terms  of  how  the  Yugoslav  Republic 
has  approached  this  entire  issue. 

So  it  comes  as  a  surprise,  obviously,  that  we  recognize  the  Re- 
public at  this  time,  two,  that  lost  our  leverage  in  demanding  con- 
cessions. 

Now,  I  know  in  the  statement  that  was  issued  by  the  administra- 
tion, it  said  that  we  hope  that  this  will  encourage  flexibility  in  ad- 
dressing these  issues  but  I  think  that  the  opposite  is  true. 

Would  you  care  to  comment? 

U.S.  RESPONSE  TO  ESPIONAGE  CASE 

Secretary  CHRISTOPHER.  Well,  on  the  first  question  you  raised,  I 
have  said  here  this  morning  and  I  repeat  that  we  take  this  issue 
very  seriously.  We  are  protesting  it.  There  are  sensitive  discussions 
going  on  now  as  to  what  actions  the  Russians  should  take  and  we 
are  quite  determined  on  that  front. 

But  I  would  also  emphasize  that  our  aid  to  Russia  is  not  charity. 
We  do  it  only  because  it  is  in  our  best  interests  and  I  would  urge 
you  to  join  with  me  in  testing  whatever  we  do  there  by  whether 
or  not  what  we  do  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States, 
whether  it  serves  our  long-term  interests. 

At  the  present  time,  my  judgment  is  that  it  is  important  to  keep 
reform  moving  forward  there  all  the  way  across  the  board,  political 
reform,  economic  reform  and  foreign  policy  reform,  because  it 
serves  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  not  for  any  other  rea- 
son. 

But  that  is  not  to  underestimate  this  episode.  We  are  not  naive 
about  it,  we  do  not  have  any  illusions  about  the  Russians.  There 
are  forces  there  that  reflect  the  old  days  and  the  important  thing 
for  us  to  do  is  to  keep  those  forces  from  gaining  sway  there,  to  keep 
them  from  emerging. 

RECOGNITION  OF  MACEDONIA 

With  respect  to  the  recognition  of  Macedonia,  that  was  a  decision 
the  President  took  after  very  careful  consideration  of  the  pros  and 
cons.  As  you  know,  I  am  sure,  Congress  woman,  the  European  Com- 
munity, the  countries  closest  to  Macedonia  and  with  Greece  as 
being  a  member  of  the  community,  have  all  accorded  recognition  to 
Macedonia  because  they  thought  that  it  had  met  the  necessary 
tests. 
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The  United  States  has  300  troops  in  Macedonia  and  we  beheved 
that  it  was  time  to  recognize  Macedonia  with  a  letter  to  President 
Ghgorov  that  required  a  response  on  a  number  of  issues,  including 
a  request  for  cooperation  with  respect  to  the  name  and  flag.  We  do 
not  take  a  position  on  the  name  and  flag  and  seal.  We  hope  that 
can  be  worked  out  between  the  parties.  We  would  not  expect  to  use 
the  name  of  Macedonia  in  recognition,  we  would  expect  to  be  call- 
ing it  the  Former  Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 

We  support  the  negotiations  that  are  going  on  chaired  by  former 
Secretary  of  State  Vance  to  try  to  work  out  the  technical  questions 
involving  the  seal  of  the  country  and  the  flag  of  the  country.  But 
President  Clinton  decided  that  in  the  interests  of  ensuring  the  se- 
curity of  Macedonia  and  preventing  the  war  from — to  spread  to 
that  area  because  of  the  progress  that  that  country  has  made  and 
because  of  the  recognition  accorded  by  all  of  our  allies  in  Europe, 
that  it  was  timely  for  the  United  States  to  do  so.  But  we  will  con- 
tinue to  work  on  trying  to  reduce  the  tensions  between  Greece  and 
Macedonia  over  the  flag  and  the  seal,  as  well  as  to  avoid  any  prob- 
lems arising  over  the  name. 

Ms.  Snowe.  Well,  I  hope  that  is  the  case,  that  we  are  going  to 
play  a  significant  role  in  that  regard,  given  the  impact  that  this  de- 
cision has  already  made. 

And  as  far  as  the  spy  case  is  concerned,  again,  all  I  can  say  is 
that  it  does  bother  me  a  little  bit  to  see  the  headlines — and  I  know 
you  do  not  write  the  headlines  in  the  newspapers  but  it  says,  "ar- 
rest seen  having  little  effect  on  U.S. -Russia  relations"  and  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  message  that  we  want  to  be  conveying,  given  the 
severity  of  this  issue. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Ms.  McKinney. 

STATUS  OF  governor's  ISLAND  ACCORD 

Ms.  McKinney.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  know  that  I  am  interested  in  Haiti  and  the 
return  of  Aristide. 

Could  you  tell  me  if  the  Governor's  Island  Accord  is  still  the 
framework  for  resolving  the  crisis  there? 

And,  if  so,  where  are  we  and,  if  not,  what  is? 

Secretary  CHRISTOPHER.  Yes.  The  Governor's  Island  Accord  is 
still,  we  think,  the  most  desirable  framework.  The  goal  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  to  restore  democracy  and  provide  for  the  return  of 
President  Aristide.  That  is  point  number  one. 

I  would  say  point  number  two  is  that  we  think  that  the  maxi- 
mum pressure  needs  to  be  put  on  the  military  authorities,  Mr. 
Francois  and  General  Cedras,  to  leave  the  country  so  that  we  can 
have  the  return  to  a  constitutional  democracy. 

We  think  that  the  next  step  that  needs  to  be  taken  is  to  have 
a  prime  minister  appointed  so  that  governmental  functions  can  be 
carried  out  there  and  so  that  there  can  be  a  preparation  for  the  re- 
turn of  President  Aristide. 

There  are  some  very  severe  sanctions  in  effect  looking  to  that 
end  at  the  present  time  but  it  has  not  accomplished  the  purpose 
up  to  this  point.  There  is  a  group  of  parliamentarians  that  rep- 
resent a  broad  spectrum  of  Haiti,  a  number  of  supporters  of  Presi- 
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dent  Aristide,  more  conservative  elements,  who  are  trying  to  form 
a  constitutional  government  and  we  have  been  encouraging  Presi- 
dent Aristide  to  meet  with  that  group  of  parliamentarians  which  is 
basically  a  centrist  group  to  see  if  they  can  come  into  agreement 
on  the  naming  of  a  prime  minister. 

I  think  until  a  prime  minister  is  named  and  until  a  constitu- 
tional government  is  formed  the  focus  of  the  sanctions  tends  to  be 
rather  a  vague  focus,  so  we  would  like  to  be  able  to  focus  the  sanc- 
tions presently  in  effect  and  additional  sanctions  on  a  govern- 
mental process  that  has  some  possibility,  some  pragmatic  function 
in  the  future. 

We  are  going  to  continue  to  work  in  that  vein.  I  am  reassured 
that  this  so-called  group  of  parliamentarians,  this  centrist  group, 
has  as  their  goal  the  restoration  of  democracy  and  the  return  of 
President  Aristide  as  well. 

It  is  a  most  difficult  situation.  We  hope  to  get  enough  leverage 
with  respect  to  the  military  men  so  that  they  either  leave  the  coun- 
try or  leave  their  posts  so  that  you  can  provide  for  the  return  of 
democracy  and  for  the  return  of  President  Aristide. 

DIVERSITY  AT  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Ms.  McKlNNEY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  diversity  in  the  personnel  at  State  De- 
partment. I  am  wondering  what  are  the  concrete  steps  that  you  are 
taking  to  assure  that  minorities,  particularly  African-Americans, 
are  adequately  present  at  State  Department  headquarters  as  well 
as  in  our  missions  abroad. 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  am  concerned  about  that,  too,  and  I 
am  not  satisfied  with  the  results  that  we  have  achieved  to  this 
point. 

We  have  appointed  a  new  head  of  that  program,  the  EEO  pro- 
gram at  the  State  Department,  Evelyn  Day,  and  I  have  encouraged 
her  to  suggest  new  programs  for  us  to  carry  out. 

My  own  observation  of  it,  Congresswoman,  is  that  we  do  quite 
well  at  the  entry  levels  but  as  so  often  happens,  and  I  have  wit- 
nessed this  in  private  life  as  well,  the  retention  and  promotion  is 
a  greater  problem  than  the  entry  levels. 

If  I  look  at  the  entering  classes,  we  are  doing  reasonably  well, 
not  as  well  as  we  should,  but  we  have  to  find  ways  to  improve  our 
retention  capabilities  and  have  to  find  ways  to  ensure  promotion. 
The  upper  levels  of  the  foreign  service  are  really  not  adequately  di- 
verse, not  by  any  means,  and  I  regret  that  very  much. 

There  is  a  very  high  competition  for  the  ablest  people  from  mi- 
nority ranks  and  that  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  are  leav- 
ing the  State  Department  but  we  must  find  better  ways  to  retain 
and  promote  minorities  all  the  way  across  the  board  and  I  am  de- 
termined that  by  the  time  when  I  leave  the  State  Department  they 
will  say  that  at  least  I  worked  very  hard  to  see  if  I  could  not  re- 
dress those  balances,  both  at  the  lower  level  but  particularly  to  im- 
prove the  mid-level  representation. 

Ms.  McKlNNEY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  McKlNNEY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Chairman  HAMILTON.  We  have  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Wynn,  Mr.  Payne 
left. 

Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  take  at  least  a  question  from  each  of 
those? 

Secretary  CHRISTOPHER.  Yes. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  All  right.  Thank  you. 

Secretary  Christopher.  We  have  15  minutes.  I  can  just  about  do 
it. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Roth. 

IMPACT  OF  export  CONTROLS  ON  U.S.  MANUFACTURERS 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  your  indulgence,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  appreciate  you 
being  so  forthcoming. 

Basically,  the  question  I  have  is  this:  in  your  statement  you  talk 
about  promoting  U.S.  prosperity.  I  think  that  is  an  excellent  initia- 
tive for  you  to  take. 

But  we  are  losing  some  $30  billion  in  lost  exports  because  of  our 
export  control  laws  and  these  laws  certainly  are  outmoded. 

Now,  COCOM  is  going  to  expire  March  31  and  a  number  of  us 
are  asking  why  are  we  agreeing  to  "national  discretion"  for  a  post- 
COCOM  policy.  Other  countries  are  not  going  to  comply  with  con- 
tinuing COCOM  rules.  It  is  only  going  to  be  the  United  States  and 
we  will  have  the  age-old  struggle  of  unilateral  controls,  our  compa- 
nies will  not  be  able  to  sell  overseas  and  these  other  countries  will 
buy  from  the  Japanese,  Germans  or  whoever  and  we  are  just  going 
to  be  shooting  ourselves  in  the  foot  again. 

Secretary  CHRISTOPHER.  Mr.  Roth,  I  happened  to  be  with  the 
President  last  night  when  he  spoke  to  the  business  council  and  he 
announced  there,  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  has  happened  today,  but 
that  he  was  going  to  send  up  to  Capitol  Hill  a  new  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  which  provides  for  the  promotion  of  our  exports  with  a 
number  of  very  positive  programs  for  the  promotion  of  exports. 

The  President  went  on  to  say,  though,  to  the  businessmen  and 
women  who  were  there  that  he  felt  the  need  to  retain  a  certain  dis- 
cretion to  prevent  exports  to  countries  such  as  Iran  and  Iraq  and 
other  international  outlaws.  He  welcomed  comments  from  the  busi- 
ness community  and  I  welcome  them  from  you  if  after  you  see  the 
act  you  think  that  there  is  an  improper  retention  of  Presidential 
authority. 

For  myself,  I  think  we  would  want  to  do  everything  we  could  to 
encourage  exports  but  I  think  it  is  important  that  the  President  be 
able  to  retain  authority  to  deal  with  countries  which  are  inter- 
national outlaws  and  prevent  our  aiding  them  indirectly. 

Mr.  RoTH.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  that  is  a  good  initiative  but  the 
problem  is  our  own  bureaucracy:  State,  Defense,  all  these  seven  dif- 
ferent agencies  fighting  with  each  other.  That  is  our  biggest  prob- 
lem. 

And  what  concerns  me  and  others  who  have  been  working  with 
the  Export  Administration  Act  for  many  years  now  is  that  it  is  just 
going  to  inhibit  our  exporters.  And  that  is  why  we  would  like  to 
bring  our  export  control  law  into  the  modern  world. 
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We  cannot  sell  computers  to  the  Soviets  but  we  are  giving  them 
billions  of  dollars  to  modernize.  I  mean,  the  right  hand  does  not 
know  what  the  left  hand  is  doing  many  times. 

Secretary  Christopher.  The  new  statute  greatlv  eases  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  of  computers.  We  are  trying  very  hard  to  stream- 
line our  processes  within  Defense,  Commerce  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

There  are  responsibilities  that  we  have  to  carry  out,  Mr.  Roth, 
but  would  like  to  work  with  the  committee  to  see,  especially  under 
the  new  act,  if  we  cannot  streamline  our  processes  so  matters  are 
not  denied  by  being  held  up.  None  of  us  would  want  to  deny 

Mr.  Roth.  I  know  time  is  important  here  but  this  is  a  very  im- 

Eortant  issue.  As  long  as  we  talk  about  streamlining  our  process 
ut  leave  it  to  the  bureaucrats,  it  is  never  going  to  work,  you  see, 
Mr.  Secretary,  because  none  of  these  people  in  the  bureaucracy  will 
take  an  initiative  and  they  are  always  going  to  say  no.  Because  if 
they  say  no,  they  do  not  get  into  trouble.  But  if  they  say  yes,  they 
might  get  into  trouble.  See,  that  is  the  problem.  And  that  is  why 
we  have  to  get  these  old  laws  out  of  the  way. 

But  as  I  understand  you,  you  said  if  we  look  at  this  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act,  if  we  have  problems  with  it,  we  want  to  know 
how  to  improve  it,  we  can  pick  up  the  phone  and  call  you  and  you 
are  going  to  help  us. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Roth.  Is  that  right?  ^ 

Secretary  Christopher.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  work  with  you 
on  that. 

Mr.  Roth.  I  really  appreciate  this  Q  and  A  session  we  had  here 
this  morning. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Wynn, 
Mr.  Payne.  And  the  Secretary  is — we  are  already  intruding  pretty 
heavily  on  his  time  here. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

COMMENDING  FOREIGN  POLICY  ACHIEVEMENTS 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  welcome. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  I  join  in  the  chorus  of  plaudits  about  your  and 
the  President's  achievements  in  foreign  policy  that  have  been  sig- 
nificant. They  are  important. 

On  page  10,  I  commend  your  commitment  to  support  of  our  ex- 
port industries  by  directing  our  embassies,  as  other  countries  do 
theirs,  to  be  supportive  of  U.S.  interests  abroad,  commercial  inter- 
ests abroad,  and  I  urge  you  to  continue  that  policy. 

the  spy  case  and  RUSSIA  POLICY 

On  Russia,  anyone  who  believes  that  espionage  ended  on  our  side 
or  theirs  with  the  crumbling  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  melting  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  either  naive 
or  stupid  or  both  and  we  ought  to  stop  whining  about  what  has 
happened  and  be  introspective,  do  a  better  job  of  preventing  trea- 
son and  deal  with  it  swiftly  when  it  occurs.  And  let  us  not  have 
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a  knee  jerk  reaction  as  was  the  description  about  Afghanistan  on 
both  sides,  both  the  Soviets  and  us. 

HAITI 

Let  me  make  a  comment  on  Haiti.  I  am  not  asking  for  your  re- 
sponse on  these  things.  On  Haiti,  I  do  not  think  that  has  been  a 
success  and  I  have  a  lot  of  experience  on  Haiti  and  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  share  it  but  no  one  in  your  administration  has  asked. 

SUPPORT  FOR  OVERALL  SETTLEMENT  IN  BOSNL\ 

On  Bosnia,  is  it  an  element  of  administration  policy  to  achieve 
a  segmented  settlement  such  as  cease-fire  and  peace  between 
Bosnia  and  the  Republic  of  Croatia? 

Second,  is  it  necessary  in  any  peace  accord  between  Bosnia  and 
Croatia,  Bosnia  and  Serbia,  or  Yugoslavia  as  they  prefer  to  call 
themselves,  wrongly,  I  believe,  to  yield  land  won  in  military  con- 
flict? 

And,  finally,  I  think  your  example  with  Macedonia  is  a  case 
study  in  how  to  be  anticipatory  and  preventive.  If  that  had  been 
a  policy  followed  years  ago  with  respect  to  the  independence  vote 
in  Slovenia  and  Croatia,  we  would  not  have  had  the  conflagration 
in  either  country  or  in  Bosnia  that  we  see  today,  so  keep  up  that 
pace. 

But  let  me  go  back  to  Bosnia,  segmented  settlements  and  giving 
up  land. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Congressman,  we  do  not  favor  a  seg- 
mented settlement  except  as  it  would  lead  to  an  overall  settlement. 
If  Croatia  and  Bosnia  could  settle  their  differences  within  Bosnia, 
I  think  that  would  provide  for  a  confederated  entity  that  might 
then  lead  to  an  overall  solution  of  the  problems  within  Bosnia.  We 
are  looking  for  a  total  settlement  here  but,  as  I  mentioned,  perhaps 
you  were  not  in  the  room,  I  think  if  Bosnia  and  Croatia  could  get 
together  in  Bosnia  it  would  ease  the  problems,  for  example,  of  an 
outlet  to  the  sea,  it  would  ease  the  problem  of  implementation,  it 
would  ease  the  territorial  issues  of  various  kinds.  So  it  is  only  as 
a  step  toward  an  overall  settlement. 

With  respect  to  giving  up  land,  taken  by  force,  that  will  really 
be  up  to  the  Bosnian  government  as  to  what  they  think  they  can 
achieve  at  the  present  time.  I  would  hope  that  the  settlement 
would  provide  more  land  for  them  than  they  have  at  the  present 
time  but  whether  or  not  it  is  that  they  will  regard  their  goals  as 
trying  to  achieve  where  they  were  2  years  ago,  is  really  a  question 
for  them.  They  have  not  been  pressing  for  that  in  the  negotiations 
at  Geneva  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  observe  that  those  of  us  at 
the  end  of  the  question  cycle  have  used  up  individually  less  time 
than  those  at  the  beginning  of  the  cycle. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Oberstar,  I  am  aware  of  that  and  I 
think  in  the  future  we  will  probably  have  to  begin  at  the  other  end. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Just  use  the  other  end  of  the  gavel. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  apologize  to  the  gentlemen. 

Mr,  Engel. 
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PLIGHT  OF  ALBANIANS  IN  KOSOVO 


Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  glad  that  we  are  finally  doing  something  in 
Bosnia  to  curb  the  Serbian  aggression  and  ethnic  cleansing  and  I 
commend  the  administration  for  moving  on  that. 

On  February  11,  Under  Secretary  of  State  Tamoff  stated,  and  I 
quote,  "Because  of  the  situation  in  the  Krajina  and  the  unsettled 
conditions  in  Kosovo,  some  of  the  sanctions  against  Serbia  should 
remain  in  place  until  there  is  a  final   settlement  in  those  two 


areas." 


I  am  very  concerned  that  in  our  push  to  divide  Bosnia  along  eth- 
nic lines  we  might  offer  to  lift  the  arms  embargo  against  Serbia. 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  if  self-determination  is  a  necessity  for  the 
Serbs  in  Bosnia,  no  less  should  be  accorded  to  the  Albanian  major- 
ity in  Kosovo.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  announce 
that  I  will  introduce  legislation  that  would  mandate  that  there 
would  be  no  lifting  of  the  embargo  against  Serbia  unless  the  rights 
of  Albanians  are  guaranteed  in  Kosovo.  I  would  like  you  to  please 
comment  on  that. 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  cannot  resist  challenging  the  premise 
of  your  question.  We  are  not  pressing  for  an  ethnic  division  of 
Bosnia.  We  are  pressing  to  see  if  we  cannot  bring  the  killing  and 
fighting  to  an  end  and  it  will  really  be  up  to  the  parties  as  to  how 
they  hope  to  achieve  that.  We  would  hope  that  an  overall  entity 
might  remain  but  that  will  just  have  to  remain  to  be  seen. 

With  respect  to  the  sanctions,  you  can  put  me  in  the  category  of 
being  a  late  sanctions  lifter.  I  think  the  sanctions  should  remain 
on  as  long  as  they  can  serve  an  effective  purpose.  And  I  think  Am- 
bassador Talbott's  statement  is  one  that  I  would  associate  myself 
with.  I  think  that  sanctions  should  not  be  lifted  focusing  solely  on 
Bosnia  but  the  focus  should  be  on  the  broader  need  to  prevent  a 
spread  of  the  conflict  to  other  areas  of  Bosnia. 

policy  toward  MACEDONIA 

Mr.  Engel.  I  could  not  agree  with  that  more.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
you  say  that. 

I  want  to  also  identify  myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  Ms. 
Snowe  about  Macedonia.  I  think  it  is  very,  very  important  to  pres- 
sure the  Macedonians  to  make  major  concessions  in  terms  of  using 
Greek  symbols  in  the  fiag  and  their  constitution.  This  may  imply 
aggression  and  leads  one  to  believe  that  minorities  in  their  country 
are  not  really  getting  an  equal  shake.  So  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  that. 

I  want  to  also  ask  you  a  question  about  the  Middle  East.  What 
can  we  do  to  guarantee  to  Israel  that  as  it  makes  concessions  at 
the  peace  table,  we  are  not  marching  down  the  primrose  path  to 
an  inevitable  Palestinian  state? 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  cannot  resist  commenting,  Mr.  Engel, 
once  again  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  for  the  United  States  to 
pressure  a  country  as  small  and  as  new  on  the  international  scene 
as  Macedonia.  I  think  we  would  like  to  work  with  them,  see  if  we 
cannot  find  an  adequate  basis  for  the  resolution  of  this  problem, 
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but  I  think  overt  U.S.  pressure  on  this  would  be  ill  advised  and 
misunderstood. 

The  issue  with  respect  to  the  flag  and  the  seal  are  ones  on  which 
there  can  be  a  difference  of  opinion  and  I  think  the  way  to  work 
it  out  is  in  discussions  between  the  two  countries  presided  over  by 
a  skilled  negotiator  like  Cyrus  Vance. 

U.S.  DOES  NOT  SUPPORT  PALESTINIAN  STATE 

Certainly  the  United  States  does  not  support  a  Palestinian  state 
and  I  am  sure  that  Prime  Minister  Rabin,  who  I  worked  so  closely 
with,  does  not  have  that  in  his  concept.  The  best  way  to  avoid  that 
is  to  proceed  with  the  implementation  of  the  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples, to  move  forward  along  the  path  that  the  parties  themselves 
have  agreed  on.  Certainly  I  think  the  responsible  officials  of  Israel, 
Prime  Minister  Rabin  and  Foreign  Minister  Peres,  are  the  best 
judges  as  to  whether  or  not  the  steps  they  have  taken  are  the  right 
ones  for  Israel.  We  are  helping  them  try  to  achieve  the  results  that 
they  want  to  achieve.  I  think  that  is  the  proper  role  for  the  United 
States  in  this  situation.  But  we  do  not  certainly  support  a  Palestin- 
ian state,  as  we  never  have. 

Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Wynn  and  then  Mr.  Payne  to  conclude, 

Mr.  Wynn. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  Wynn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wynn.  I  will  try  to  be  brief  I  have  two  questions. 

First,  what  funds  or  resources,  if  any,  are  being  made  available 
to  assist  in  the  South  African  elections  and  to  avoid  or  mitigate 
against  the  violence  that  is  already  occurring  and  that  is  antici- 
pated? 

enterprise  FUND  FOR  AFRICA 

The  second  question  is  last  October  we  conducted  a  hearing  on 
the  subject  of  the  enterprise  fund  for  Africa  and  it  is  not  evident 
to  me  in  reviewing  the  budget  in  a  cursory  manner  that  there  are 
any  funds  earmarked  for  the  purpose  of  an  enterprise  fund  for  Afri- 
ca and  I  would  certainly  ask  you  to  respond  on  that  subject  as  well. 

FUNDS  REQUESTED  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  ELECTORAL  PROCESS 

Secretary  Christopher.  With  respect  to  South  Africa,  my  recol- 
lection is  that  we  have  budgeted  someplace  between  $30  million 
and  $40  million  to  assist  South  Africa  in  connection  with  the  elec- 
toral process  this  year.  It  is  very  important  that  election  be  con- 
ducted fairly  and  that  it  be  carried  out  in  the  most  responsible 
way.  We  know  that  the  leaders  there  will  try  to  do  so  but  we  have 
an  obligation  to  assist  in  that  regard  and  will  do  so. 

The  only  thing  we  can  do  to  make  sure  that  that  election  is  not 
only  fair  but  comprehensive,  I  think  the  United  States  will  be  mak- 
ing efforts  to  do  that  and  we  have  made  some  efforts  along  those 
lines  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  Wynn.  Mr.  Secretary,  just  if  you  could  share  with  me,  what 
are  the  vehicles  for  the  distribution  of  that  money?  Is  it  through 
the  Government  of  South  Africa?  The  ANC?  Private  entities?  How 
is  that — that  is  a  significant  amount  of  money  for  this  purpose. 
How  is  that  money  being  distributed?  Who  controls  it,  basically? 

Secretary  Christopher.  You  know,  you  are  going  to  run  me  out 
of  information  here,  Mr.  Wynn,  quite  soon  but  I  think  the  money 
goes  directly  to  the  electoral  commission  and  I  will  correct  that  if 
that  is  not  correct  but  there  is  an  independent  electoral  commission 
and  I  think  our  funds  in  the  neighborhood  of  $35  million  are  being 
made  available  directly  to  that  commission,  which  I  think  would  be 
the  appropriate  thing  to  do,  so  you  are  not  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

AID  LEVELS  FOR  AFRICA 

With  respect  to  the  other  question  about  the  enterprise  fund, 
frankly,  I  do  not  carry  that  detail  in  my  mind.  I  remember  that  our 
aid  to  Africa  this  year  is  about  level  as  to  where  it  was  last  year 
and  it  took  a  good  deal  of  advocacy  to  keep  it  there  and  I  will  pro- 
vide information  to  you  as  to  how  the  enterprise  fund  is  treated  in 
the  context  of  the  maintenance  of  overall  aid  to  Africa.  I  am  just 
sorry  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Wynn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  my  constituents  for  an  enterprise  fund  ap- 
proach to  aid  to  Africa  and  certainly  any  details  that  you  could  pro- 
vide would  be  most  helpful. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Secretary  CHRISTOPHER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wynn. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Payne. 

U.S.  POLICY  toward  RUSSIA  AND  BOSNIA 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Let  me  just  say  that  I  would  like  to  mention  that  I  concur  whole- 
heartedly with  the  President  in  his  approach  with  caution  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  CIA  situation.  I  know  that  it  was  difficult.  We  did  win 
the  war  against  communism,  it  is  going  to  be  hard  to  win  the  peace 
and  I  think  that  we  should  not  automatically  throw  the  baby  out 
with  the  bath  water. 

Also,  I  think  that  situation  in  Bosnia  certainly  has  improved  and 
I  once  again  commend  the  President.  Originally,  I  wish  that  this 
could  have  happened  a  year  ago  when  he  first  mentioned  it  but  the 
resolve  was  not  there,  the  support  was  not  there,  but  I  think  that 
the  right  moves  were  made  with  a  lot  of  firmness  and  it  showed, 
I  think,  that  it  is  going  to  hopefully  be  a  successful  resolution. 

U.S.  POLICY  IN  AFRICA 

Let  me  just  mention  three  or  four  other  items  very  quickly  and 
they  do  not  need  a  response  but  there  will  be  one  or  two  very 
quickly. 

I  feel  that  we  are  doing  the  right  thing  and  hopefully  we  could 
push  the  Liberian  peacekeeping  effort  a  little  bit  more.  I  know  that 
State  did  release  funds  for  peacekeeping  and  that  is  good. 

I  think  Mozambique  is  on  target  also  and  I  think  the  U.N.  is 
doing  a  good  job  there.  I  think  it  was  less  the  U.N.,  I  think  that 
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both  sides  were  just  tired  of  fighting  and  they  just  all  quit.  But  it 
seems  to  be  working  out. 

And  I  would  hope  that  after  April  27  in  South  Africa  that  we  will 
have  some  affirmative  programs,  primarily  with  housing  and  edu- 
cation, to  assist  there. 

The  areas  that  I  do  think  that  improvement  is  needed  are  the 
tragedy  of  Somalia,  I  wish  that  we  had  listened  to  Boutros  Boutros- 
Ghali  when  he  requested  that  the  U.N.  disarm  the  warring  factions 
when  we  first  went  in.  Of  course,  that  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Had  that 
happened,  I  think  the  situation  might  have  been  more  successful 
as  it  is  going  to  conclude,  so  far  as  our  participation,  on  March  31. 

I  do  feel  that  we  need  to  put  more  pressure  on  UNITA  in  Angola, 
an  organization  that  the  U.S.  Government  policy  supported  for 
many  years,  still  creating  civil  strife.  I  think  that  we  should  be 
more  positive  to  the  Government  of  Angola  and  somehow  more  pu- 
nitive to  the  UNITA  forces. 

In  Zaire,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  move  more  affirmatively 
against  Mobutu.  I  left  there  about  a  month  ago  and  the  country  is 
dying  slowly.  I  think  there  needs  to  be  some  more  activity  between 
the  United  States,  France  and  Belgium, 

In  Nigeria,  I  also  feel  that  we  snould  hold  to  June  12,  the  elec- 
tion that  was  held  and  then  the  President  was  not  allowed  to  sit. 

The  situation  of  Islamic  fundamentalism,  I  think  that  we  ought 
to  put  more  effort  into  attempting  to  have  coexistence  with  tnis 
new  phenomena  that  is  increasing. 

HAITI 

And,  finally,  in  Haiti,  you  know,  the  tragedy  of  a  few  days  ago 
that  the  bodies  were  not  found  because  the  sharks  ate  the  bodies. 
I  think  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  more  affirmative  activ- 
ity as  relates  to  Haiti.  It  was  tragic  what  happened  2  or  3  days  ago 
with  a  boatload  of  mainly  women  and  children  and  so  if  you  could 
urge  the  President  to  do  whatever  is  humanly  possible  because 
there  simply  will  be  more  innocent  people,  victims  of  this  tragic  sit- 
uation. 

Thank  you. 

U.S.  POLICY  IN  AFRICA 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Payne.  I  note  how 
knowledgeable  and  how  well  informed  you  are  on  the  situation,  not 
only  in  Africa  but  elsewhere.  The  countries  that  you  mentioned  in 
Afi-ica  are  obviously  matters  of  great  concern  to  me. 

We  have  appointed  a  new  representative  in  Angola  who  I  hope 
can  help  achieve  some  of  the  purposes  that  you  want  to  there. 

Zaire  is  a  case  that  worries  me  greatly  because  it  is  going  down- 
hill rapidly  and  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  persuade  Mobutu  to 
step  aside,  despite  the  fact  the  economy  of  that  country  is  abso- 
lutely in  ruins. 
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I  appreciate  your  comments  and  will  certainly  take  them  into  ac- 
count, Mr.  Payne. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary.  We 
apologize  for  keeping  you  over.  We  appreciate  your  patience. 

The  meeting  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:36  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 


H.R  3765— PEACE,  PROSPERITY  AND 
DEMOCRACY  ACT  OF  1994 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  15,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:12  a.m.,  in  room 
2172,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

Mr.  Gejdenson  [presiding].  The  Chairman  is  detained  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  we  are  going  to  start  the  hearing.  He  will  be  joining 
you  shortly. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  the  witnesses  to  the  committee  this 
morning  and  express  my  appreciation  for  your  appearance.  This  is 
the  second  session  with  private  witnesses  on  foreign  aid  reform.  I 
do  not  think  I  have  to  inform  the  witnesses  how  important  the 
committee  considers  this  issue. 

This  roundtable  hearing  will  be  conducted  as  a  panel  discussion. 
I  request  the  witnesses  keep  their  oral  comments  to  5  minutes.  Any 
written  statements  will  be  made  part  of  the  record.  And  we  will 
start  with  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Armitage. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  ARMITAGE,  ARMITAGE  AND 
ASSOCIATES,  AND  FORMER  AMBASSADOR 

Mr.  Armitage.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here.  I  notice 
you  treat  private  witnesses  a  heck  of  a  lot  better  than  you  ever 
treated  me  in  the  past.  I  think  I  can  get  to  like  this. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  We  always  thought  you  were  pretty  tough  and 
we  think  we  did  not  hurt  you  at  all.  But  this  hearing  is  just  start- 
ing; you  cannot  tell  until 

Mr.  Armitage.  Yes,  I  guess  I  should  hold  my  comments. 

If  I  may,  I  will  just  respond  in  one  sentence  answers  or  so  to  the 
four  questions  that  were  asked  me  in  the  cover  letter  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. And  then,  I  have  a  few  comments  of  my  own  on  the  bill  H.R. 
3765  that  I  would  like  to  add. 

The  first  question  I  was  asked  is  why  is  foreign  assistance  in  the 
U.S.  national  interest?  It  seems  quite  obvious,  but  it  bears  repeat- 
ing, I  guess.  Every  single  post-war  President  has  shared  an  envi- 
sion of  a  world  made  safer  and  more  humane  by  an  America  fully 
engaged  across  the  broad  spectrum  of  human  rights  and  human 
freedoms.  And  I  think  that  our  position  as  a  world  leader  allows 
us  in  the  first  instance  and  in  the  second,  commands  us,  to  have 
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a  full  spectrum  program,  including  foreign  aid.  It  is  obvious,  is  it 
not,  that  where  conditions  are  relatively  stable,  where  people  are 
enjoying  some  of  the  benefits  of  democracy,  then  they  are  less  like- 
ly to  strike  out  at  their  neighbors  causing  instability,  etc. 

Why  is  foreign  assistance  reform  needed  was  the  second  ques- 
tion. Well,  it  is  needed  because  the  world  has  changed.  And  right 
now,  our  system  is  too  slow,  too  cumbersome  and  too  tied  up  in  red 
tape,  not  laws,  red  tape.  And  I  think  I  will  come  back  to  that  point 
if  you  will  allow  me,  Mr.  Grejdenson. 

It  is  quite  clear,  obviously,  that  you  have  to  bring  in  the  private 
sector  now.  Things  have  changed  since  the  1961  Act,  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  has  to  be  brought  into  conditions  today.  It  is  a  better 
way  to  spend  our  money.  They  have  a  lot  more  money  than  we  do, 
and  I  think  they  can  make  it  go  a  lot  farther. 

What  practical  difference  will  foreign  aid  reform  make?  Well,  I 
think,  I  cannot  say,  nor  can  you.  It  is  a  little  early  yet.  We  know 
that  in  the  past,  we  have  had  successes  with  foreign  aid:  Tunisia, 
Korea,  Israel,  and  Egypt,  for  that  matter.  One  will  assume  that  if 
we  have  foreign  aid  reform  and  we  bring  in  the  private  sector  to 
a  higher  degree,  make  our  taxpayers'  dollars  go  farther  by  using 
their  money  along  with  ours,  then,  indeed,  we  will  have  further 
success  stories.  But  I  think  the  answer  to  that  question  lies  a  dec- 
ade or  more  in  the  future. 

I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  reform  in  foreign  aid  will  best  serve 
U.S.  interests.  If  I  had  one  reform  to  make,  it  would  be  that  the 
Agency  for  International  Development's  programs  would  have  no 
daylight  between  themselves  and  the  President's  objectives,  be  that 
President  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.  But  I  am  afraid  that  in  my 
view  AID  has  to  some  extent  a  theology  of  its  own,  and  there  is 
often  some  daylight  between  a  President's  program  and  AID's  de- 
sired programs. 

I  have  reviewed  the  bill  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Atwood's  testimony  re- 
cently, and  find  myself  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  I  have  wrestled 
with  you,  sir,  and  Mr.  Oilman  for  the  last  12  years  trying  to  get 
more  flexibility  for  the  President,  more  flexibility  for  the  executive 
branch,  at  the  expense  of  the  legislative  branch.  And  I  must  say 
the  present  bill  certainly  has  a  lot  of  flexibility  for  the  executive 
branch.  However,  it  has  so  much  flexibility  and,  indeed,  ambiguity, 
in  my  view,  that  I  see  nothing  but  continued  long  struggles  with 
the  U.S.  Congress  over  the  direction  of  foreign  aid,  and  I  think  that 
will  lead  to  nothing  but  bitterness  and  constipation.  Now,  I  think 
that  the  ambiguities,  indeed  the  flexibilities,  that  I  have  long  ar- 
gued for  are  a  little  too  over-emphasized  in  this  case. 

You  know,  I  have  heard  Members  of  Congress,  not  your  good  self, 
but  others  of  your  colleagues  have  told  me  privately  and,  indeed, 
publicly  for  years  the  difficulties  they  have  in  justifying  foreign  aid 
to  constituents  back  home.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  if  you  had  dif- 
ficulty justifying  foreign  aid  when  we  justified  it  on  the  basis  of  our 
national  security  interests,  or  the  need  to  encourage  economic  de- 
velopment and  thereby  increase  markets,  or  the  need  to  respond  to 
humanitarian  dilemmas,  think  of  the  difficulties  the  Members  of 
Congress  are  going  to  have  now  when  they  go  home  and  explain 
to  their  constituents  that  they  are  encouraging  economic  growth, 
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reducing  population  growth,  protecting  the  global  environment  and, 
in  general,  supporting  democracy. 

So  I  think  that  the  bill,  as  written  now,  is  going  to  lead  you  to 
greater  difficulties  at  home  and  perhaps  less  support  for  foreign  aid 
as  a  general  matter.  And  now  I  would  like  to  ask  some  rhetorical 
questions  about  the  bill  as  written. 

State  Department  and  AID  are  organized  regionally.  Indeed, 
your  own  committee  is  more  or  less  organized  along  regional  lines. 
And  yet,  the  bill  does  not  diwy  up  monies  and  assistance  along  re- 
gional lines.  So  I  wonder  if  the  State  Department  is  going  to  re- 
align itself  to  take  up  its  proper  role  in  this  new  foreign  aid  bill. 
I  wonder  if  AID  is  going  to  realign  itself,  get  away  from  the  re- 
gional alignment  to  he  able  to  be  more  expert  in  this  bill.  And  I 
wonder  if  the  Congress,  itself,  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee is  considering  realigning  yourself,  so  you  can  have  the  prop- 
er statutory  oversight. 

Finally,  I  made  some  comments  about  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  I  have  worked  with  them  before  for  the  last 
12  or  13  years;  I  work  with  ex-AID  members  now.  I  would  say  indi- 
vidually, I  think  you  would  not  find  a  finer  group  of  people  or  more 
astute  in  their  specific  areas.  But  there  is  a  great  irony  here.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  collective  total  of  the  talents  of  the  AID  per- 
sonnel is  somewhat  less  than  the  sum  of  the  parts.  The  organiza- 
tion does  not  work. 

There  is  a  schizophrenia  that  exists  in  AID.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  are  those  who  want  to  be  involved  in  mothers  and  babies  pro- 
grams and  nutrition  programs,  worthy  programs  all.  And  there  are 
others  who  are  intent  on  bringing  in  the  private  sector.  But  you  see 
a  wrestling  match  going  on  for  the  soul  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  And  until  the  wrestling  match  is  resolved 
and  the  theology  is  put  in  the  proper  perspective,  we  are  not  going 
to  have  an  organization  that  is  really  mission-oriented. 

And  finally,  I  hear  constantly,  even  now,  that  the  problem  with 
the  Agency  for  International  Development  is  the  laws  that  prevent 
them  from  doing  this  or  the  laws  that  make  them  do  that.  My  own 
investigation,  when  I  ran  the  Russian  and  NIS  AID  program, 
showed  that  it  was  not  the  law  that  was  the  problem.  It  was  policv 
and  regulation  self-imposed  by  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment which  were  the  difficult  items.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
first  thing  AID  ought  to  do  before  taking  part  in  drafting  of  a  bill 
is  to  severely  scrub  its  own  policies  and  regulations  to  try,  as  they 
used  to  say  in  the  military,  to  become  a  lean,  mean  fighting  ma- 
chine. 

So  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Armitage  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Now  Mr.  Oilman  has  an  opening  statement. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  Chairman 
for  scheduling  this  morning's  hearing,  and  we  join  in  welcoming 
our  distinguished  panelists  to  continue  the  process  of  reforming  our 
foreign  assistance  programs  and  look  forward  to  hearing  the  views 
of  our  panelists  this  morning.  I  also  want  to  particularly  welcome 
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Ambassador  Richard  Armitage  once  again  before  our  committee. 
He  is  most  knowledgeable  about  our  assistance  to  Russia  and  the 
Newly  Independent  States,  and  we  certainly  welcome  his  views. 

Am  I  permitted  now  to  question  the  witness? 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  No.  I  think  we  will  go  through  the  panel. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK,  thank  you,  Mr.  Oilman.  We  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  other  witnesses.  Mr.  Costello. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  H.  COSTELLO,  PRESmENT,  THE 
CITIZENS  NETWORK  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Costello.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  begin  by  ap- 
plauding the  administration  for  putting  forward  this  legislation. 
H.R.  3765  is  a  timely  and  important  effort  undertaken  with  much 
care  and  much  good  thinking.  It  is  my  deep  hope  that  this  effort 
at  fundamental  reform  will  yield  real  and  practical  results.  And  I 
also  hope  that  you  and  other  members  of  the  leadership  of  this 
committee,  the  House  and  Senate  will  be  able  to  move  toward  a 
vote  on  a  new  authorization  before  the  summer  recess  and  the  seri- 
ous onset  of  election  year  politics.  I  think  that  we  have  a  window 
of  opportunity  here,  and  I  think  that  hopefully  we  can  take  advan- 
tage of  it. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  the  bill  worth  discussing  today,  but 
I  am  going  to  highlight  just  one.  Americans  must  be  able  to  see  the 
relevance  of  foreign  assistance  to  their  own  quality  of  life.  They 
must  begin  to  see  the  aid  equation  as  one  including  not  only  costs 
and  burdens,  but  also  opportunities  and  economic  awards  as  well. 
And  over  the  past  40  years,  regardless  of  the  importance  or  validity 
of  the  goal — whether  it  has  been  feeding  people,  eradicating  dis- 
ease, containing  communism  or  promotmg  development — ^foreign 
aid  has  been  seen  as  a  net  outflow  of  value. 

Now  is  the  time  to  change  the  fundamental  terms  of  engagement 
so  that  the  American  people  can  see  U.S.  international  engagement 
as  having  benefits,  not  merely  costs.  And  broad-based  sustainable 
economic  development  must  become  the  centerpiece  and  clear  prior- 
ity of  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  strategy,  as  well  as  the  focus  for 
building  American  understanding  of  what  foreign  assistance  is  all 
about.  And  given  this  goal,  H.R.  3765  has  one  potential  crippling 
weakness. 

Among  the  many  players  and  interests  involved  in  shaping  and 
implementing  U.S.  foreign  assistance,  American  enterprise  appears 
to  be  completely  missing. 

The  bill  defines  the  private  sector  as  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, cooperatives,  credit  unions,  colleges  and  universities.  How- 
ever, a  new  revitalized  effort  to  promote  broad-based  sustainable 
economic  development  must  also  recognize  and  include  the  sector 
most  responsible  for  economic  growth  both  here  at  home  and 
around  the  world. 

The  fact  is  that  American  enterprise  provides  the  unparalleled 
innovation,  creativity,  technology  and  capital  investment  that  gen- 
erates jobs  and  opportunities  fx)r  Americans.  The  same  can  and 
should  be  true  in  the  developing  world. 

Economic  growth,  enterprise  development,  education  and  train- 
ing, the  creation  of  a  capital  base,  the  transfer  of  technology,  the 
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development  of  vibrant  markets  in  the  real  private  sector  must  be 
key  objectives  of  the  strategy  to  promote  broadly  based  sustainable 
development,  and  American  enterprise  can  help  make  that  happen. 

President  Clinton  articulated  this  concept  very  well  in  a  letter 
dated  February  14  dealing  with  aid  to  Russia,  in  which  he  said, 
"My  visit  to  Moscow  in  January  underscored  for  me  a  fundamental 
truth  about  our  efforts  to  help  Russia  through  its  difficult  transi- 
tion to  a  market  democracy:  it  is  private  investment,  not  govern- 
ment assistance,  which  will  provide  the  surest  guarantee  of  the 
long-term  prosperity  of  Russia  and  its  people.  Government  support 
can  only  prime  the  pump,  making  it  possible  for  companies  ...  to 
establish  the  partnerships  and  provide  the  training  and  manage- 
ment experience  that  are  so  vital  to  Russia's  efforts  to  transform 
its  economy." 

Any  new  successful  model  of  foreign  assistance  aimed  at  promot- 
ing sustainable,  broadly  based  economic  growth  should  be  grounded 
in  a  new  partnership,  including  government,  PVO's,  cooperatives 
and  universities,  along  with  labor,  business  enterprise,  trade  asso- 
ciations and  others.  This  kind  of  partnership  is  already  working. 
AID  and  the  Citizens  Network,  along  with  Tri-Valley  Growers  and 
ACDI,  are  now  engaged  in  a  ground-breaking  experiment  in  private 
sector  participation  in  the  NIS.  The  Food  Systems  Restructuring 
Program  brings  private  investment  by  U.S.  agribusinesses  to 
achieve  developmental  goals. 

And  our  approach  is  to  work  with  U.S.  businesses  making  sub- 
stantial long-term  investments  in  food  production,  processing,  dis- 
tribution and  marketing  in  the  NIS.  And  we  leverage  those  invest- 
ments to  provide  world  class  training,  technical  assistance  and 
technology  to  support  the  emergence  of  a  vibrant,  market  driven 
food  system.  Our  current  portfolio  matches  $44.5  million  of  U.S. 
taxpayer  funds  with  more  than  $150  million  in  American  private 
sector  commitments,  yielding  more  than  $200  million  worth  of  in- 
ward technical  assistance  and  investment. 

And  this  new  approach  has  already  begun  to  have  real  impact  in 
the  form  of  jobs  and  opportunities  for  American,  Russian  and 
Ukrainian  workers.  American  workers  are  benefiting  through  the 
export  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  food  processing,  refrigeration 
and  storage  equipment.  In  one  project  alone,  more  than  400  jobs 
will  be  created  for  Russians.  In  another  project,  over  180  Russian 
private  farmers  are  generating  substantial  increases  in  income  and 
productivity  through  improvements  in  breeding,  processing,  pack- 
aging and  the  marketing  of  high-q\iality  beef. 

The  program  has  potential  for  enormous  success.  And  clearly,  the 
failure  to  engage  business,  labor  and  other  parts  of  the  enterprise 
sector  will  create  us  to  miss  a  real  and  important  opportunity  to 
create  new  stakeholders  for  effective  foreign  assistance. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  voicing  by  strong  support  for  two  distinct 
but  related  features  of  H.R.  3765,  which  are  critically  important  to 
the  viability  and  effectiveness  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  and  that 
is  the  role  of  women  in  development  and  support  for  development 
education. 

That  concludes  my  remarks.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Costello  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Costello.  Mr. 
Fishman. 

STATEMENT  OF  PHILLIP  FISHMAN,  ASSISTANT  DERECTOR, 
INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  DEPARTMENT,  AMERICAN  FED- 
ERATION OF  LABOR  AND  CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGA- 
NIZATIONS 

Mr.  Fishman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. On  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  share  our  views  on  U.S.  foreign  assistance. 

We  have  had  a  chance  to  study  the  administration's  proposed 
Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act  and  are  generally  pleased 
with  it.  We  are  especially  gratified  by  the  administration's  empha- 
sis on  democracy  promotion  and  broad-based,  environmentally 
sound  sustainable  development  as  fundamental  goals  of  U.S.  policy. 

In  our  view  and  experience,  independent  labor  unions  are  critical 
to  the  achievement  of  both  of  these  objectives.  It  was  no  accident 
that  democratic  trade  unions  played  an  active  role  in  keeping 
Western  Europe  free  after  World  War  II.  That  solidarity  was  key 
to  the  Soviet  collapse,  or  that  from  South  Africa  to  Chile  to  the 
Philippines.  Wherever  democracy  is  taking  hold,  free  trade  unions 
have  been  there.  They  are  a  pillar  of  democracy,  giving  ordinary 
men  and  women  a  voice  in  their  own  political  destiny. 

Although  we  would  like  to  see  more  language  in  the  building  de- 
mocracy section,  which  recognizes  the  fundamental  role,  independ- 
ent labor  unions  and  the  freedom  of  association  have  in  the  democ- 
ratization process,  we  are  comfortable  that  the  proposed  language 
is  consistent  with  this  view. 

Concerning  sustainable  development,  the  AFL-CIO  is  pleased  to 
see  the  emphasis  on  broad-based  economic  growth  and  the  recogni- 
tion that  sustainable  development  efforts  will  be  significantly  en- 
hanced through  the  active  participation  of  nongovernment  organi- 
zations and  other  mass-based  organizations,  including  labor 
unions. 

It  is  an  overused  truism  that  we  live  in  a  global  economy.  Today, 
capital  flows  freely  across  international  borders;  technology  is  al- 
most completely  mobile.  Exchanges  between  branches  of  multi- 
national corporations  account  for  almost  half  of  all  world  trade. 
And  several  international  corporate  empires  now  have  incomes  at 
their  disposal  that  are  greater  than  the  total  gross  national  product 
of  many  medium-sized  nations. 

It  has  become  a  simple  thing  for  companies  to  shop  the  world  for 
the  least  expensive,  most  exploitable  and  best  trained  workers. 
Across  the  globe,  the  labor  of  millions  of  men,  women  and  children 
are  still  obtained  by  means  of  force,  intimidation  or  sheer  despera- 
tion. Many  live  or  die  solely  at  their  employer's  discretion.  Last 
year's  fire  at  the  Cater  toy  factory  in  Thailand,  in  which  nearly  200 
workers  perished,  is  a  tragic  illustration  of  this.  These  workers  are 
neither  players  or  beneficiaries  in  the  emerging  global  economy. 
Thev  are  its  pawns. 

This  does  not  seem  to  us  at  least  to  be  a  prescription  for  broad- 
based  equitable  sustainable  development.  Unions  are  often  the  only 
mass-based  democratic  institution  that  can  counter  this  darker  side 
of  economic  globalization.  Through  participation  in  trade  unions, 
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workers  discovered  that  there  is  something  that  they  can  do  for 
themselves,  short  of  workplace  insurrection  or  political  revolution, 
which  can  help  improve  their  daily  lives.  Through  the  unglamorous 
process  of  organized  collective  bargaining,  workers  have  the  ability 
themselves  to  negotiate  their  own  wages  and  working  conditions. 
By  their  very  nature,  unions  speak  to  the  economic  and  social  con- 
cerns that  result  in  increased  personal  freedom,  economic  oppor- 
tunity, the  development  of  a  stable  middle-class,  and  thus  a  firm 
ground  for  modern  political  democratization. 

Finallv,  let  me  briefly  mention  that  we  are  happy  to  see  that 
workers  rights  conditionality  made  it  into  the  section  on  the  over- 
seas private  investment  corporation.  The  job  loss  language  in  sec- 
tion 7202  was  also  something  the  AFL-CIO  strongly  supports  and 
is  needed  to  ensure  that  trade  and  investment  activities  do  not 
clash  with  internationally  recognized  workers'  rights  and  result  in 
the  exports  of  American  jobs.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Fishman  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Fishman.  Ms. 
Burkhalter. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOLLY  BURKHALTER,  WASHINGTON 
DIRECTOR,  HUMAN  RIGHTS  WATCH 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  Thank  you  very  much.  Chairman  Hamilton 
and  thank  you  for  holding  this  important  hearing.  My  name  is 
Holly  Burkhalter.  I  am  Washington  Director  of  Human  Rights 
Watch. 

To  my  understanding,  the  former  chairman  of  the  Human  Rights 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  Don  Fraser,  was  to  have  been  here  at  a  pre- 
vious hearing,  and  I  know  his  written  remarks  have  been  included 
in  the  previous, hearing  record,  and  that  he  had  a  chance  to  meet 
with  you  and  your  staff.  But  I  did  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  Chairman  for  his  contribution  to  my  own  thinking 
about  human  rights,  and  I  would  like  to  associate  my  own  remarks 
with  his  over  on  the  Senate  side  at  another  hearing. 

I  will  talk  largely  this  morning  about  military  aid,  security  as- 
sistance generally;  leaving  the  economic  assistance  questions  to 
others.  I  do  want  to  speak  about  police  aid,  which  is  very  much  on 
my  mind. 

I  would  start  by  asking  what  is  wrong  with  current  human  rights 
law?  What  is  the  matter  with  section  502B?  Why  would  we  like  to 
see  it  reformed?  Well,  in  my  view,  what  is  wrong  with  502B  is  that 
it  is  basically  an  all  or  nothing  approach  to  human  rights  condi- 
tionality. If  you  will  permit  me  to  make  an  analogy  with  the  cur- 
rent impasse  with  the  Chinese  on  human  rights,  I  would  see  it  this 
way:  I  know  that  MFN  is  not  the  subject  of  this  hearing,  but  I 
think  the  metaphor  might  be  useful  in  looking  at  ways  we  can 
change  human  rights  laws;  to  get  out  of  this  all  or  nothing  box. 

Currently,  the  administration  is  threatening  China  with  the 
trade  equivalent  of  the  atomic  bomb;  that  is  to  say,  tariff  rates  on 
Chinese  products  that  would  virtually  eliminate  American  trade 
with  China.  Everybody  knows  that  the  administration  does  not 
want  to  drop  the  bomb.  Nobody  wants  the  administration  to  drop 
the  bomb.  The  Chinese  do  not  want  it  dropped.  The  human  rights 
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community  does  not  want  it  dropped.  The  Members  of  Congress  do 
not  want  it  dropped. 

But  how  are  we  going  to  get  out  of  this  dilemma?  The  adminis- 
tration linked  through  its  executive  order  MFN  for  China  with 
human  rights  improvements  that  the  Chinese  are  demonstrably  not 
taking. 

Well,  what  my  organization  has  recommended  for  years  now  is 
a  more  targeted  and  a  more  effective  policy  of  trade  sanctions 
against  China.  Instead  of  putting  China,  if  it  does  not  meet  the 
conditions  in  the  executive  branch — in  the  executive  branch  execu- 
tive order,  putting  them  into  a  column  two,  exorbitant  tariff  rate, 
we  shall  instead  hike  their  tariffs  5  percent  or  10  percent  across 
the  board.  That  will  mean  a  loss  of  MFN.  It  will  not  be  most  fa- 
vored trade  treatment.  But  it  will  not  end  our  trading  relationship 
with  the  Chinese  and  it  will  give  the  Chinese  something  to  work 
for  to  get  back.  That  kind  of  tariff  level,  you  can  raise  or  lower.  But 
it  would  be  something  other  than  an  all-or-nothing  approach. 

Well,  I  can  talk  at  other  hearings  about  other  practical  efforts  to 
deal  with  this  China  dilemma,  which  is  very  much  a  human  rights 
dilemma,  too.  But  I  wanted  to  use  that  as  a  metaphor  for  a  better 
way  to  impose  human  rights  conditionality  on  foreign  aid.  One  of 
the  reasons  that  section  502B  has  never  been  invoked  is  that  the 
administration  considers  it  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  atom  bomb. 
So  therefore,  they  will  never  identify  anybody  as  a  gross  violator 
because  it  would  mean  no  aid  again,  ever. 

The  difficulty  is  on  countries  where  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  want  to  keep  some  form  of  foreign  aid  flowing,  but  ev- 
erybody understands  that  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  mark  on 
human  rights.  Now  let  me  make  it  plain.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
the  Congress  acting  in  its  own  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  people,  and  simply  saying  no  to  foreign  aid  requests  for 
real  pariah  governments.  It  was  this  body  that  ended  American  as- 
sistance to  Samuel  Doe,  that  ended  American  assistance  to  Siad 
Barre  in  Somalia,  that  basically  closed  down  the  contra  war  in 
Nicaragua.  There  is  not  a  substitute  for  you  people  making  the  de- 
termination that  a  country's  human  rights  record  does  not  come  up 
to  the  mark,  and  simply  cutting  off  the  funding. 

Those  kinds  of  real  pariah  situations,  however,  are  not  very  fre- 
quent any  more.  Mobutu's  day  is  done.  We  are  not  seeing  big  aid 
requests  from  the  administration  for  countries  like  that.  Your  dif- 
ficulty and  our  difficulty  in  the  human  rights  community  come  on 
those  countries  that  are  not  pariahs,  but  still  have  human  rights 
records  that  are  deeply  troubling  to  the  members  of  this  committee 
and  to  us  in  the  community. 

What  we  really  would  like  to  see  in  such  cases  is  for  aid — both 
economic  aid  ana  military  aid,  if  you  must  give  it,  to  be  used  more 
as  a  lever  and  as  an  opportunity  to  get  lots  of  scrutiny  on  the  prac- 
tices of  the  country  in  question.  Accordingly,  we  would  like  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  before  offering  the  aid,  to  give  an  assessment  of  the 
country's  human  rights  problems,  and  to  say  whether  or  not  they 
measure  up  to  certain  minimal  standards  that  we  would  like  to  see 
written  in  law.  My  testimony  goes  into  this  in  detail. 

If  these  countries  that  we  want  to  continue  an  aid  relationship 
with  do  not  come  up  to  the  mark,  the  aid  could  still  go  forward, 
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but  it  must  go  forward  under  circumstances  where  Congress  plays 
a  much  larger  role  in  scrutinizing  the  aid  and  scrutinizing  the 
human  rights  performance  of  the  beneficiary.  In  this  way,  there  is 
active  pressure  on  the  government,  and  very  importantly  pressure 
on  our  own  government  to  try  to  get  some  human  rights  improve- 
ments and  to  use  the  aid  as  leverage  to  do  that. 

You  have  experience  using  this  kind  of  methodology,  and  it  has 
worked  very  well  for  vou  in  country-specific  circumstances.  Take 
the  case  of  Kenya.  The  Bush  administration  wanted  to  provide 
military  aid  to  the  Kenya  Government  right  at  the  height  of  human 
rights  abuses,  where  hundreds  of  demonstrators  were  being  shot, 
and  the  entire  democracy  movement  was  in  jail.  And  in  comes  the 
executive  branch  with  $5  million  in  military  aid — ^bad  idea.  And 
Congress  put  a  stop  to  it  and  enacted  in  law  some  very  specific 
human  rights  conditions  that  Kenya  had  to  meet  before  aid  could 
go  forward. 

Well,  guess  what?  Kenya  did  meet  them.  Using  the  pressure  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress,  the  executive  branch  really  upgraded  its 
own  human  rights  policy  toward  Kenya  and  very  important  human 
rights  changes  occurred.  Political  parties  were  legalized.  The  Ken- 
yan authority  to  OK  the  boot  off  the  neck  of  the  local  journalists. 
There  were  some  very  important  changes.  Kenya  is  not  out  of  the 
woods  on  human  rights.  But  there  were  some  important  changes 
and  it  was  your  providing  leverage  in  law  that  helped  do  that. 

Now,  I  see  I  am  out  of  time,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  our  whole 
approach  in  terms  of  human  rights  law  reform  is  to  try  to  offer 
more  sort  of  incremental  and  halfway  measures.  But  we  insist  that 
they  be  used.  If  we  are  going  to  step  back  from  our  all  or  nothing 
approach,  we  at  least  want  to  see  more  engagement  on  these 
human  rights  questions. 

I  would  like  to  add  further  some  ideas  I  have  about  police  aid, 
but  I  will  do  that  in  questions  if  anyone  would  like  to  ask,  since 
I  am  out  of  time.  Thanks  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Burkhalter  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much.  Ms.  Low,  is  from 
the  American  Bar  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  LUCINDA  LOW,  VICE  CHAIR,  SECTION  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

Ms.  Low.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the 
committee.  The  American  Bar  Association  is  pleased  to  be  here 
today  to  testify  on  H.R.  3675,  the  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy 
Act  of  1994. 

My  name  is  Lucinda  Low.  I  am  a  Vice  Chair  of  the  Section  of 
International  Law  and  Practice  of  the  ABA,  and  have  been  inti- 
mately involved  with  the  ABA's  Working  Group  on  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Reform.  This  is  a  bipartisan  working  group  that  was  formed 
last  year.  We  issued  a  report  in  August  of  1993,  which  has  been 
disseminated  extensively  within  the  executive  branch,  to  this  com- 
mittee and  others,  and  has  been  adopted  as  formal  ABA  policy. 

I  am  going  to  focus  on  the  elements  of  our  foreign  assistance  re- 
form plan,  and  not  speak  about  specific  ABA  rule  of  law  projects 
or  efforts  around  the  world.  At  the  outset,  I  should  say  that  this 
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whole  effort  that  we  have  undertaken  gprows  out  of  Groal  VIII  of  the 
Association,  which  is  the  promotion  of  the  rule  of  law  throughout 
the  world. 

Our  position,  which  has  been  submitted  for  the  record,  closely 
parallels  the  bill  in  many  respects.  We  do  support  fundamental  re- 
form of  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  program.  We  advocate  a  pro- 
gram that  relies  on  both  bilateral  and  multilateral  means  to 
achieve  its  goals  and  close  cooperation  with  PVO's  and  others  in 
the  community. 

We  have  chosen  to  focus  on  three  areas  where  we  think  a  foreign 
assistance  reform  should  be  closely  focused:  one  is  foreign  assist- 
ance for  political  development,  democratization  and  the  promotion 
of  human  rights;  the  second  is  foreign  assistance  for  economic  and 
commercial  development;  and  the  third  is  the  environmental  as- 
pects of  sustainable  development.  Each  of  these  has  a  significant 
rule  of  law  component,  which  I  will  address  in  more  detail  in  a  mo- 
ment. We  have  not,  I  should  note,  focused  on  security  assistance, 
humanitarian  aid,  or  specific  operational  and  programmatic  issues 
within  AID.  We  will  leave  those  issues  to  others. 

We  believe  it  is  in  the  U.S.  national  interest  to  have  a  strong  for- 
eign assistance  program.  Beyond  altruism  and  a  desire  to  care  for 
our  fellow  human  beings,  foreign  assistance  is  a  way  to  extend  our 
core  economic  and  political  values  in  the  international  arena.  It  is 
a  way  to  support  our  economic  interests  abroad  and  it  is  a  way  to 
protect  our  interests,  our  interest  in  a  healthy  environment  and 
our  interest  in  avoiding  being  drawn  into  larger  political  conflicts. 

Foreign  assistance  is  an  area  that  changes  in  the  world  have 
made  ripe  for  reform.  As  I  noted  above,  the  ABA  believes  that  the 
new  world  of  foreign  assistance  can  and  should  rely  to  a  somewhat 
greater  extent  than  has  historically  been  the  case  on  the  multilat- 
eral delivery  of  aid.  That  method  of  delivery  allows  us  not  only  to 
leverage  scarcer  foreign  assistance  dollars,  but  can  provide  a 
longer-term  perspective  and  the  deep  depoliticization  of  aid  deci- 
sions. 

But  we  believe  that  there  is  still  a  major  role  for  a  bilateral  for- 
eign assistance  program  to  promote  the  unique  political,  economic 
and  security  interests  of  the  United  States.  We  would  hope  that  the 
promotion  of  the  rule  of  law  would  be  a  cornerstone  of  the  new  for- 
eign assistance  program.  While  certainly  our  own  legal  system  is 
far  from  perfect,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  enjoyed  a  stable,  law- 
based  society  that  has  allowed  us  to  grow  and  prosper  through 
much  of  our  history. 

In  the  political  arena,  the  gp*owth  and  maintenance  of  democratic 
institutions  and  respect  for  human  rights  implies  a  law-based 
structure  that  defends  and  nurtures  individual  rights,  that  chan- 
nels conflicts  towards  Pacific  means  of  resolving  disputes,  and  al- 
lows for  individual  participation  in  government.  In  the  economic 
arena,  law  provides  the  framework  for  economic  activity;  the  rules 
of  the  road,  if  you  will,  that  allow  all  participants  to  play  on  a  fair 
and  equal  basis. 

Law  also  defines  the  norms  of  improper  conduct,  and  allows  for 
planning  and  rational  behavior.  To  protect  the  environment  also 
implies  a  significant  law-based  component — development  of  norms, 
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provisions  for  public  participation,  and  procedures  for  assembling 
relevant  information  to  assess  environmental  impacts. 

In  short,  we  see  legal  development  in  various  arenas — ^the  devel- 
opment of  legal  infrastructure,  if  you  will — as  being  as  critical  to 
a  country  as  its  physical  infrastructure  of  roads  and  dams.  While 
we  are  in  agreement  with  the  broad  elements  and  objectives  of 
H.R.  3765,  we  would  urge  that  greater  attention  be  given  to  these 
issues,  especially  in  Titles  I  and  II  of  the  bill. 

I  see  my  time  is  up.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity 
to  testify.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Low  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK,  thank  you.  Mr.  Gejdenson  will  begin 
the  questions. 

BUILDEsrC  PUBLIC  SUPPORT  FOR  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Thank  you.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  always 
had  a  challenge  in  keeping  America  focused  on  foreign  policy  and 
foreign  assistance.  In  Mr.  Reeves's  new  book  on  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, during  the  hottest  part  of  the  cold  war,  the  President 
was  trying  to  call  foreign  assistance  something  else  to  try  to  build 
public  support.  And  our  activity  seems  to  be  divided  into  two  cat- 
egories, both  of  which  have  been  damaged  through  the  years.  And 
one  would  be  in  the  category  of  charity,  which  the  book,  "The  Ugly 
American",  described.  I  think  it  stuck  with  the  American  conscious- 
ness, that  the  bumbling  of  American  attempts  to  help  people  ends 
up  giving  somebody  else  the  political  advantage.  The  food  ends  up 
being  sold  on  the  black  market,  and  we  do  not  even  end  up  helping 
anybody.  I  frankly  think  that  is  not  true  the  majority  of  the  time, 
but  that  is  part  of  what  v/e  fight  out  there. 

The  other  part  is  the  economic  opportunities  for  the  country,  and 
they  are  more  and  more  critical  as  the  economy  becomes  more  and 
more  global.  I  frankly  think  the  disparity  in  wages  between  those 
at  the  top  end  of  the  economic  ladder  in  the  United  States  and 
those  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  economic  ladder  are  a  direct  result 
of  a  global  economy.  This  means  that  people  at  the  bottom  are  com- 
peting not  just  with  low-end  wages  in  manufacturers  and  workers 
in  America,  but  low-end  workers  across  the  globe;  and  it  is  a  cat- 
egory that  we  obviously  cannot  compete  in.  And  if  we  want  to  move 
those  bottom-end  people  up,  it  means  adjusting  domestic  policy 
that  focuses  more  on  educating  and  training  our  people.  It  also  re- 
quires creating  demands  for  higher-level  goods,  which  means  help- 
ing these  other  countries  develop  to  the  point  where  they  have  an 
economy  to  create  that  demand. 

Although  I  am  fairly  sympathetic  to  basically  all  of  what  you 
have  said,  the  problem  ends  up  being  on  the  economic  side.  When 
we  provide  assistance,  we  often  get  caught  in  the  McDonald's  trap: 
that  when  you  end  up  providing  the  promotion  of  export  of  Amer- 
ican products,  inevitably  somebody  with  a  recognizable  name, 
somebody  that  is  a  wealthy  corporation,  that  makes  large  profits, 
that  pays  its  executives  millions  of  dollars  in  salaries  per  year, 
ends  up  getting  assistance.  And  the  taxpayer  looks  around  and 
says,  "Well,  doesn't  McDonald's,  doesn't  General  Dynamics,  doesn't 
GE,  doesn't  Pratt  &  Whitney,  don't  they  all  have  enough  of  their 
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own  profits?  Why  are  we  using  taxpayer  dollars  to  help  them?"  So 
that  is  one,  I  think,  constant  impediment  in  that  area. 

It  seems  to  me  that  oftentimes,  with  regard  to  assistance  in  food 
and  other  areas,  that  the  public,  if  they  are  not  totally  skeptical, 
ends  up  feeling  that  it  is  hopeless.  The  population  explosions,  the 
corruption  or  what  have  you  means  that  we  will  be  pumping  food 
in  forever  without  really  turning  things  around. 

And  I  guess  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  start  with  Mr.  Costello 
on  the  business  end  of  things  and  to  say  that  we  do  want  to  get 
caught  in  that  trap  and  we  do  not  want  to  set  up  this  incredible 
bureaucracy  trying  to  assist  every  company  do  its  exporting.  And 
then  maybe  if  there  is  a  little  time  left,  the  others  can  maybe  do 
a  quick  comment. 

EXPORT  PROMOTION 

Mr.  Costello.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Grejdenson.  There  is  no  question 
that  this  is  a  very  complex  issue,  and  we  do  run  into  the  danger 
of  falling  into  the  trap  of  when  we  are  exporting  and  creating  op- 
portunities or  creating  competition. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  going  to  be  competition  and  that  is  some- 
thing that  none  of  us  are  going  to  be  able  to  avoid.  I  think  that 
one  of  the  things  that  we  have  got  to  begin  to  look  at  in  terms  of — 
you  are  from  Connecticut,  if  I  recall.  I  had  a  visit  from  a  Connecti- 
cut company  on  Friday  that  is  in  the  automotive  parts  business 
and  is  in  the  refrigeration  and  equipment  business  looking  at  the 
food  system  and  the  opportunities  that  exist  for  that  particular 
company  in  Russia.  And  their  capacity  to  create  jobs  and  provide 
economic  opportunity  for  their  company,  which  is  located  in  Con- 
necticut, is  to  their  capacity  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  that 
exist  in  the  Russian  marketplace. 

That  may  be  that  they  may  create  some  jobs  in  Russia,  but  they 
are  also  going  to  be  able  to  create  jobs  in  Connecticut  as  well. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  My  time  is  up  and  I  do  not  want  to  stretch  it, 
and  I  will  come  back  in  other  rounds  and  ask  questions  about  what 
happens  when  we  put  these  programs  in  place.  I  believe  in  helping 
exports,  and  export  promotion  is  frankly  a  large  piece  of  my  sub- 
committee's work.  But  then,  people  come  back  and  say,  "But  you 
gave  this  money  to  large,  wealthy  corporations  that  should  have 
been  using  their  own  money  for  export  promotion.  McDonald's 
ought  to  pay  for  it.  Pratt  &  Whitney  ought  to  pay  for  it.  Greneral 
Electric  ought  to  pay  for  it.  It  ought  not  be  taxpayers'  responsibil- 
ity. 

When  it  is  a  vague  small  company,  everybody  agrees,  but  you 
cannot  run  a  program  that  excludes  anybody  with  a  name  brand. 

Mr.  Costello.  For  our  particular  program,  we  are  working  with 
companies  that  are  not  big  name  companies. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  OK. 

Mr.  Costello.  We  have  big  name  companies  and  we  have 
small — very  small  companies  as  well.  There  are  essentially  one  or 
two  or  three  individual  partnerships.  So  it  is  a  mix.  It  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult question  to  answer. 

There  is  a  competitive  part  of  that  answer  as  well.  We  have  got 
to  help  our  companies,  large  and  small,  compete  and  do  what  other 
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governments  are  doing  to  promote  the  interest  of  their  companies. 
It  is  a  competitive  environment  out  there. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Armitage. 

Mr.  Armitage.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  is  not  so  difficult. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  Hes  in  those  administrators  of  the 
program,  in  this  case  AID.  You  have  a  name  brand  and  you  are 
going  to  put  a  certain  amount  of  taxpayers'  money  to  them  for  ex- 
ports, and  they  ought  to  be  able  to  bring  something  to  the  table. 
They  ought  to  be  able  to  bring  a  lot  to  the  table.  They  ought  to  fol- 
low on  with  a  recognizable  amount  of  their  own  money. 

The  other  instance  with  smaller  companies  who  cannot  get  the 
extra  money  to  put  in,  it  seems  to  me  they  ought  to  be  judged  on 
the  merits  of  what  technical  abilities  they  bring  to  the  table.  This 
is  not  a  problem  unsolvable.  But  it  does  take  a  changed  mindset 
on  those  who  administer  the  program. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Ms.  Meyers. 

PROBLEMS  WITH  THE  AID  ORGANIZATION 

Mrs.  Meyers.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  panel  for  all  of  their  excellent  remarks.  I  would  like  to 
direct  a  question  to  Mr.  Armitage. 

You  said  that  the  AID  organization  just  does  not  work,  in  spite 
of  good  people,  and  that  there  was  a  kind  of  a  wrestling  match 
there,  and  that  they  really  ought  to  severely  scrub  their  own  poli- 
cies and  their  own  regulations.  Can  you  elaborate  on  that  a  little 
bit?  What  is  broken?  What  policy  and  regulation  needs  to  be 
changed? 

Mr.  Armitage.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  in  a  way,  Ms. 
Meyers,  you  ought  to  direct  that  question  to  some  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  had  direct  experience  on  the  receiving  end  of  AID. 

What  I  have  found,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  program, 
where  we  were  engaged  in  terror  incognito,  any  program  that  we 
wanted  to  start  was  immediately  answered  in  AID  by  the  fact  that 
"No,  no,  we  have  never  done  that  before"  or  "Oh,  gosh,  we  cannot 
do  that  because  the  IG  might  not  like  it"  or  "We  have  got — we  can- 
not move  quickly  because  we  have  got  reviews  and  then  oversights 
of  the  reviews,"  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Costello  knows  very  well  from  firsthand  experience,  in  the 
early  days  of  our  program,  I  was  very  interested  in  getting  agri- 
business involved  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  And  it  was  the  most 
difficult  assignment  of  my  tenure  to  try  to  get  AID  to  actually  sit 
down  and  work  with  "private  sector  business."  They  said  that  they 
had  never  done  it,  they  did  not  like  it,  and  they  were  sure  in  their 
regulations  and  procedures  there  were  rules  against  this.  As  it 
turned  out,  there  were  not.  But  the  only  people  who  could  get 
through  the  rules  and  regulations  of  AID  were  people  that  we 
brought  in  who  were  former  AID  employees  to  show  us  how  to 
work  through  the  labyrinth. 

John,  do  you  want  to 

Mrs.  Meyers.  I  would  like  to  have  other  members  comment  on 
the  question  if  they  would. 

Mr.  Costello.  Well,  I  think  that  there — more  than  anything, 
there  is  a  cultural  problem.  And  you  know,  if  you  look  back  at  the 
foreign  aid  program  over  the  last  20  to  30  years,  in  dealing  with 
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the  private  sector,  AID  does  not  have  a  tradition  of  doing  that.  It 
does  not  have  people  that  are  comfortable  working  with  for-profit 
entities.  It  is  very  difficult  for  them.  It  means  that  they  have  got 
to  be  able  to  get  clear  indications  from  the  Congress  and  from  oth- 
ers involved  at  the  highest  levels  of  administering  these  kinds  of 
programs  that  these  entities  of  our  economy  have  a  legitimate  role 
to  play  in  the  process,  and  then  they  need  to  hear  that.  But  it  is 
difficult  when  you  deal  with  an  institution  that  does  not  have  any 
traditional  base  of  dealing  with  the  private  sector  that  way  we  de- 
fine it. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Could  I  ask  one  more  question? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Sure;  go  ahead. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  ABUSES  AGAINST  WOMEN  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Mrs.  Meyers.  I  would  like  to  ask  Ms.  Burkhalter,  we  hear  a  lot 
about  tying  aid  to  human  rights  practices,  and  I  am  particularly 
concerned  about  human  rights  for  women  around  the  world.  And 
do  you  think  we  are  making  any  particular  progress  in  those  areas 
where  there  are  human  rights  abuses  that  are  directed  specifically 
at  women,  and  yet,  they  are  almost  overlooked  by  the  international 
community,  who  says,  well,  we  cannot  do  anything  about  that,  that 
is  cultural;  we  cannot  do  anything  about  that  because  it  is  reli- 
gious; or  because  it  is — in  other  words,  it  is  a  sort  of  a  taken  for 
granted  human  rights  abuse  because  it  is  happening  to  women? 
And  is  there — are  we  making  any  progress  with  that? 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  Well,  my  organization  created  a  special  mon- 
itoring function  to  look  into  tne  issue  of  violence  and  discrimination 
against  women,  because  we  felt  like  we  were  not  doing  well 
enough.  Eventually,  we  want  to  integrate  that  work  into  all  our 
work  on  human  rights. 

But  I  would  like  to  tie  my  answer  to  foreign  aid  reform  a  little 
bit,  since  that  is  the  topic  of  the  hearing.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
interest  of  the  committee  in  some  of  these  administration  of  justice 
programs  offer  some  small  opportunities;  but,  nonetheless,  real  op- 
portunities to  assist  some  governments  that  really  are  interested  in 
making  improvements  in  some  issues  of  human  rights,  particularly 
affecting  women. 

For  example,  if  under  your  proposed  assistance  for  penal  institu- 
tions or  police  forces — something  that  I  want  everyone  to  be  very 
cautious  about  because  the  United  States  has  been  down  that  road 
before  and  did  it  extremely  badly — ^but  if  you  are  going  to  get  back 
into  that  business,  there  are  some  ways  where  we  might  be  able 
to  be  very  helpful  to  governments  of  good  will  that  want  to  be  mak- 
ing some  efforts. 

For  example,  in  Brazil,  there  is  a  horrible  problem  with  domestic 
violence  against  women.  And  when  they  go  to  report  it  at  police 
stations,  they  frequently  get  beat  up,  raped,  or  the  issue  is  just 
simply  dismissed.  It  is  a  problem  in  lots  of  countries.  And  one  way, 
perhaps,  in  talking  with  the  Brazilian  authorities,  the  U.S.  could 
ask,  "do  you  need  some  assistance  in  creating  more  than  one  police 
station  for  women?  Do  you  need  special  trainmg  for  the  people  that 
are  taking  information  in  about  rape  cases?  Can  we  help  provide 
some  kind  of  information  about  how  to  keep  better  statistics  on 
crimes  of  violence  against  women?"  There  might  be  something  we 
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could  provide  under  these  administration  of  justice  programs  that 
are  specifically  looking  at  what  are  all  too  often  invisible  abuses 
against  women. 

Similarly,  there  is  an  abuse  that  I  know  members  of  this  commit- 
tee are  concerned  about  that  is  indeed  a  violation  of  human  rights, 
but  very  tough  to  get  at  because  it  does  not  involve  governments 
as  the  violators,  and  that  is  female  genital  mutilation,  a  practice 
that  is  very,  very  common  in  large  parts  of  Africa.  Many  feminists 
in  Africa  and  women  who  are  working  with  the  victims  and  work- 
ing to  stamp  out  the  practice  find  that  it  is  best  addressed  as  a 
health  problem.  Thus,  AID  could  direct  resources  to  governments 
that  are  really  making  an  effort  to  upgrade  the  attention  of  com- 
munities to  this  issue  as  a  health  and  education  problem. 

I  think  all  of  us  recognize  it — female  genital  mutilation — is  not 
something  that  is  going  to  go  away  by  shouting,  you  know.  It  is 
something  that  is  going  to  go  away  by  upgrading  the  condition  of 
women  more  generally  in  societies  where  their  status  is  very,  verv 
low.  But  I  do  think  there  are  some  points  of  intersection  in  the  bill 
that  you  are  looking  at  in  looking  at  specifically  abuses  against 
women. 

One  thing  I  wanted  to  add  is  that  rape  is  one  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lem facing  women  around  the  world  and  oftentimes,  it  is  done  by 
soldiers  and  policemen.  And  in  any  kind  of  funding  that  we  are 
doing  and  in  any  kind  of  human  rights  scrutiny  of  the  recipients 
of  our  funding,  we  have  to  look  carefully  to  make  sure  that  there 
is  a  government  policy  that  soldiers  may  not  rape,  and  that  those 
that  do  so  will  be  prosecuted. 

HOW  IMPORTANT  DO  YOU  THINK  THE  REWRITE  IS  AND  HOW  HARD  IS 
YOUR  ORGANIZATION  WILLING  TO  WORK  TO  PUSH  IT  THROUGH? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  have  two  questions.  The  first  question  is: 
how  important  is  this  rewrite  and  how  much  are  your  organiza- 
tions prepared  to  work  hard  to  push  it  through  the  Congress?  That 
is  the  first  question.  We  have  got  some  important  organizations  in 
front  of  us.  We  have  got  a  very  difficult  path  to  get  a  foreign  aid 
rewrite  through  the  committee,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
I  want  to  know  how  important  you  think  it  is  in  your  scale  of  prior- 
ities. 

And  number  two:  what  is,  from  your  point  of  view,  the  single 
most  important  thing  we  should  try  to  accomplish  in  the  rewrite? 
I  just  want  to  go  down  the  line.  It  does  not  matter  to  me  who 
starts.  If  you  want  to  convey  a  single  message  to  us  to  correct  the 
foreign  aid  program  and  make  it  work  better,  what  is  that  mes- 
sage? 


Ms.  BURKHALTER.  I  think  the  single  most  important 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  first  question  first. 

Ms.  BuRKHALTER.  OK.  Human  Rights  Watch  is  a  recent  organi- 
zation, and  we  do  not  have  a  grassroots  base,  so  I  cannot  promise 
to  rally  hundreds  of  letters  and  telegrams.  In  terms  of  whether  we, 
as  an  organization,  can  support  the  reform,  it  all  depends  on  what 
is  in  it. 

If,  indeed,  there  is  strong  human  rights  language  and  there  are 
actual  mechanisms  that  engage  this  body  more  fully  in  scrutiny  of 
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foreign  aid  programs,  and  that  shows  a  willingness  to  call  a  halt 
to  programs  to  abusive  governments,  rather  than  letting  them  just 
go  on  and  on,  that  would  be  something  I  would  be  very  excited 
about  seeing  passed. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Would  you  vote  for  the  rewrite  as  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  us  by  the  administration? 

Ms.  BuRKHALTER.  Certainly  not,  and  I  would  certainly  urge  my 
fellow  members  to  vote  against  it  as  well. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  All  right. 

Ms.  BuRKHALTER.  I  mean,  that  bill  can  be  summed  up  in  two 
words:  trust  us.  I  have  worked  on  human  rights  under  three  dif- 
ferent administrations.  I  remember  when  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion came  up  in  1981  begging  to  have  the  restrictions  on  police  aid 
lifted,  and  this  Congress  said  no.  And  now  in  1994,  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration wants  the  very  same  thing  for  the  very  same  reason: 
they  want  to  get  back  into  the  business  of  shoveling  aid  to  police 
forces  around  the  world,  some  who  may  be  very  abusive. 

And  I  just  think  you  need  to  have  some  controls  on  that,  whoever 
is  in  the  White  House.  I  would  never  support  this  bill  as  written. 
It  takes  you  guys  out  of  the  business.  I  know  that  is  the  purpose 
of  the  rewrite.  And  in  some  areas,  maybe  that  is  appropriate.  In 
human  rights,  that  is  a  disaster.  That  is  a  recipe  for  disaster. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Fishman. 

Mr.  Fishman.  Given  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  30  years,  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  the  globalization  of  the  econ- 
omy, a  rewrite  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  is  necessary  and  time- 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Would  you  vote  for  the  bill  as  submitted  by 
the  administration? 

Mr.  Fishman.  We  also  have  some  concerns  with  it,  but  I  think 
we  are  much  more  comfortable  with  it  and  we  probably  would.  I 
say  that  with  the  knowledge  that  we  have  a  particular  problem 
with  our  own  membership  on  selling  the  concept  of  foreign  aid. 

But  with  that  said,  we  have  increased  our  own  education  activi- 
ties with  workers  in  this  country.  Workers  are  increasingly  realiz- 
ing that  their  problems  in  terms  of  job  security,  in  terms  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  at  the  workplace,  organizing,  has  increasingly  an 
international  dimension.  And  we  are  getting  more  and  more  re- 
quests from  our  rank  and  file  to  learn  about  who  they  are  up 
against  and  what  impact  the  global  economy  has  on  their  particu- 
lar situation. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Armitage. 

Mr.  Armitage.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  no,  and  maybe  I  am 
the  only  taxpayer  here  and  I  have  got  no  horse  in  the  race.  I  am 
here  at  the  invitation  of  your  good  self. 

I  would  not  vote  for  the  bill  if  you  were  kind  enough  to  give  me 
a  vote.  It  is  not  in  the  realm  of  the  possible  to  have  this  get 
through  the  U.S.  Congress.  We  both  know  that.  And  it  is  not  sup- 
portable as  written  in  the  minds  of  the  general  public.  You  cannot 
justify  this  in  Indiana  or  anywhere  else,  I  think,  as  presently  writ- 
ten. 

The  single  greatest  reform  I  would  say  would  be  to  bring  AID  in 
the  consonance  with  the  President's  program,  be  that  President  a 
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Republican  or  Democrat,  and  to  force  AID  to  bring  the  private  sec- 
tor into  a  much  higher  degree  of  participation. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Costello. 

Mr.  Costello.  Yes.  We  are  very  supportive  of  this  bill.  Whether 
or  not  we  can  vote  for  it  right  now,  or  whether  I  would  or  not, 
would  be  unlikely,  unless  we  could  see  a  real — and  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  put  in  here  a  real  role  for  the  American  private  sector. 
And  we  are  not  talking  about  that  concept  of  supporting  business, 
but  using  the  private  sector  as  a  powerful  development  tool.  And 
that  is  a  difference  there.  And  I  think  that  would  also  relate  to  one 
of  the  fundamental  policy  changes  we  would  like  to  see  within  AID 
as  well. 

And  it  also  relates  to  the  fact  that  having  been  out  now  doing 
policy  round-tables  around  the  country — we  nave  done  some  32  in 
18  states,  talking  with  all  sorts  of  leaders  over  the  last  5  years — 
we  have  got  to  get  to  the  issue  of  dealing  with  the  concept  of  an 
economic  return  of  what  we  are  doing  if  we  are  really  going  to 
build  the  kind  of  base  of  support  among  the  American  people;  mov- 
ing it  beyond  charity,  but  to  look  at  what  else  is  doing  and  what 
else  is  happening  out  there;  a  response  to  what  they  care  about  and 
what  they  look  at  in  terms  of  looking  at  the  future,  their  own  eco- 
nomic opportunities  and  the  opportunities  for  their  children.  It  has 
got  to — the  linkages  are  there  and  we  have  got  to  make  them,  and 
the  program  has  to  reflect  that. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Ms.  Low. 

Ms.  Low.  Speaking  for  the  American  Bar  Association,  this  is  an 
important  issue  to  our  organization.  We  have  ABA  policy  on  it.  It 
is  an  issue  that  is  important  to  the  current  leadership  of  our  Asso- 
ciation. And  I  think  we  would  be  prepared  to  do  some  work  in  the 
general  area  of  foreign  assistance  reform. 

To  us,  the  single  most  important  issue  is  one  that  has  been  al- 
luded to  by  others,  and  that  is  forging  a  new  national  consensus 
on  the  purposes  of  foreign  assistance  reform.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Costello,  we  do  have  to  demonstrate  to  the  American  people  why 
it  is  in  their  national  interest.  And  we  think  that  is  a  sales  joD 
that,  properly  done,  can  be  achieved.  But  we  would  focus  on  that 
aspect  and,  as  I  have  said  earlier,  leave  it  to  others  to  discuss  what 
needs  to  be  fixed  within  AID. 

WOULD  YOU  VOTE  FOR  THE  PRESENT  BILL  IF  YOU  COULD? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Would  you  vote  for  the  bill  as  it  exists — 
as  the  administration  submitted  it? 

Ms.  Low.  We  are  conceptually  very  supportive  of  the  bill.  We 
agree  that  there  are  some  serious  mecnanical  issues,  if  you  will. 

RUSSIAN  AID  PROGRAM 

Chairman  Hamilton.  As  you  pointed  out  in  your  testimony.  I 
know  Mr.  Armitage  has  to  leave  here  very  shortly,  and  I  will  ask 
one  question  before  I  go  on  because  I  want  to  get  your  view  on  the 
Russian  aid  program.  You  saw  the  Wall  Street  Journal  articles,  did 
you,  the  two  of  them  that  were  very  critical  of  the  Russian  aid  pro- 
gram— too  many  consultants,  and  much  of  the  technical  assistance 
contracts  have  gone  to  American  firms  and  so  forth;  1-week  won- 
ders that  go  into  Moscow  and  come  out.  Let  me  have  your  assess- 
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ment  of  the  Russian  aid  program  as  you  see  it.  What  needs  to  be 
done  to  correct  it?  What  advice  do  you  have  for  us  on  the  Russian 
aid  program?  You  have  had  a  lot  of  experience  with  it. 

Mr.  Armitage.  Yes,  I  do  not — would  not  consider  myself  able  to 
give  you  or  your  members  advice.  I  will  give  you  my  views,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Russian  program  is  somewhat  out  of  kilter  now.  It  is  much 
more  Russo-centric  than  I  would  have  it.  I  would  be  spreading  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  monies  which  you  and  the  taxpayers  have 
made  available  to  the  other  new  independent  states. 

And  secondarily,  I  think  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article, 
though  concern  is  a  bit  overstated,  everyone  up  here,  and  I  think 
everyone  involved  with  the  aid  program,  knew  that  we  are  basi- 
cally paying  U.S.  firms  for  U.S.  expertise.  In  fact,  one  of  the  areas 
in  which  we  justified  this  whole  program  was  that  it  was  generally 
not  going  to  the  Russians,  who  do  not  have  the  systems  in  place 
to  absorb  money,  but  to  Americans  to  provide  technical  expertise. 

But  to  turn  around  now  and  have  me  or  anyone  else  criticize  the 
use  of  American  firms  is  wrong  and  it  is  hypocritical.  I  think  you 
can  very  well  criticize  the  use  of  certain  firms  which  are  old  boy 
networks  with  AID  or  these  1-week  wonders,  which  you  refer  to, 
which  are  a  phenomenon  that  occurs  with  stunning  regularity. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Given  the  developments  in  Russia,  which 
clearly  have  not  been  encouraging  from  the  standpoint  of  reform  in 
the  recent  weeks,  does  that  change  your  mind?  Do  you  now  con- 
clude that  we  ought  not  to  give  any  aid  to  Russia?  Or  should  we 
keep  trying? 

Mr.  Armitage.  No,  on  the  contrary.  It  does  not  change  my  mind 
at  all.  I  think  that  anyone  who  did  not  realize  this  is  a  long-term 
endeavor  and  was  not  going  to  be  a  short  sprint  was  terribly  mis- 
informed. And  I  think  that  all  of  us  who  are  intimately  involved 
in  the  program  recognize  that  there  were  going  to  be  many  twists 
and  turns  in  the  road.  And  you  and  I  have  had  that  conversation. 
You  certainly  realized  it  early  on,  Mr.  Chairman. 

So  now  the  blinders  are  off.  I  think  everyone  realizes.  As  Dick 
Lugar,  your  State  mate,  said  the  other  day,  that  what  we  are  going 
to  have  is  a  rivalry.  That  is  not  necessarily  bad.  But  it  is  clearly 
in  our  interest  for  a  whole  host  of  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  fact  that  you  have  about  260  million  of  an  untapped 
consumer  pool,  to  try  to  develop  Russia  and  the  other  states  in  the 
direction  to  which  they  at  least  verbally  and  rhetorically  have  said 
they  want  to  go. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Oilman. 

THE  question  OF  ELIMINATING  AID 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  welcome  the  com- 
ments by  our  panelists.  While  I  was  out  of  the  room,  I  did  review 
your  testimony. 

There  has  been  a  suggestion  by  some  that  our  sustainable  devel- 
opment activities  and  former  development  assistance  programs  can 
be  better  managed  if  we  just  got  rid  of — if  we  eliminated  AID  and 
replaced  it  with  a  sustainable  development  foundation,  or  transfer 
these  activities  to  the  Department  of  State.  Could  I  ask  our  panel- 
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ists  what  are  your  views  with  regard  to  that  proposal?  Why  do  we 
not  start  with  Ms.  Low? 

Ms.  Low.  That  question,  I  am  afraid,  really  goes  beyond  the  pur- 
view of  our  organization's  policy.  We  deliberately  did  not  look  at 
the  question  of  whether  AID  should  continue. 

Mr.  Oilman.  No  comment  from  the  ABA? 

Ms.  Low.  No  comment. 

Mr.  CosTELLO.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very  good  idea.  You  know, 
you  cannot  just  look  at  sustainable  development  in  the  context  of — 
as  a  stand-alone  context.  Democratization,  all  of  these  other  things 
have  a  major  role  to  play.  I  think  what  you  would  find  yourself 
doing  is  recreating  something  like  AID  very  quickly  because  it 
would  not  work. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Ambassador  Armitage. 

Mr.  Armitage.  I  think  the  key  is  to  make  sure  that  AID  works 
for  the  Secretary  of  State,  not  this  silly  dotted  line  relationship 
that  we  have  now  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  adminis- 
trator of  AID.  And  in  that  case,  then  I  think  that  AID  run  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  be  just  terrific. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Fishman. 

Mr.  Fishman.  Most  of  the  criticisms  of  USAID,  we  all  know  inti- 
mately, particularly  those  of  us  that  have  been  on  the  receiving 
end.  We  have  had  many  meetings  with  Brian  Atwood,  and  we 
think  that  he  is  trying  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  reform  the 
agency  and  to  move  it  to  a  better  place.  And  with  that  process  on- 
going and  with  some  success  in  that  regard,  we  do  not  think  that 
what  you  are  suggesting  would  be  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you.  Ms.  Burkhalter. 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  Ben,  if  you  will  let  me,  I  cannot  comment  on 
your  actual  technical  proposal  because  you  know  I  am  not  a  devel- 
opment specialist.  But  there  has  been  so  much  said  at  this  hearing 
about  whether  or  not  the  private  sector  is  getting  a  good  shake  out 
of  contracts  under  AID,  that  I  do  feel  compelled  to  say  that  the 
American  private  sector  has  done  rather  well  in  some  areas,  such 
as  Export/Import  Bank  credits  to  Iraq,  commodity  credits  to  Iraq. 
They  made  off  like  bandits  during  the  1980's.  And  any  kind  of  pro- 
gram, particularly  those  that  seem  to  be  a  generous  helping  hand 
to  American  corporations  that  are  not  conditioned  on  human  rights, 
it  seems  to  me  are  an  unquestionably  bad  idea. 

THE  NEW  administration's  POLICY  ON  RUSSIA 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you.  Ambassador  Armitage,  you  are  respon- 
sible for  implementing  the  Russian  aid  program  during  the  last 
year  of  the  Bush  administration.  Have  you  noticed  any  aianges  in 
Russian  policy  with  the  change  of  administrations,  and  have  those 
changes  been  constructive? 

Mr.  Armitage.  There  have  been  some  minor  changes,  primarily 
with  the  direction  and  percentages  of  aid — ^foreign  aid  that  goes  to 
Russia  at  the  expense  of  the  other  independent  states.  I  do  believe 
the  present  administration,  generally  right  in  their  direction  of 
Russian  policy,  has  been  somewhat  romantic  in  their  approach.  But 
I  must  say,  I  do  not  have  a  large  quarrel  with  them. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Costello,  the  Citizens  Network  has  been  active 
in  providing  technical  assistance  to  countries  in  Eastern  Europe, 
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New  Independent  States  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  H.R.  3765 
retains  the  current  authorities  of  the  Freedom  Support  Act  and  the 
Seed  Act.  Are  there  any  changes  in  those  areas  that  you  would  like 
to  see? 

Mr.  CoSTELLO.  No.  I  think  that  we  think  those  acts  are  just  fine. 

Mr.  Oilman.  You  would  like  to  continue  them? 

Mr.  CosTELLO.  Absolutely. 

DO  YOU  PREFER  INCREASED  DEMOCRACY  ACTIVITY  AT  AID  OR 
INCREASED  FUNDING  FOR  PROGRAMS  ADMINISTERED  THROUGH  NED? 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Fishman,  the  AFL-CIO  participates  in  projects 
funded  by  AID,  as  well  as  through  funds  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy.  If  you  had  your  choice,  would  you  prefer  in- 
creased democracy  activity  at  AID  or  increased  funding  for  pro- 
grams administered  through  NED? 

Mr.  FiSHMAN.  My  initial  response  would  be  clearly  through  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy;  although,  in  our  view,  the 
same  kind  of  handcuffs  we  see  with  AID  funding  is  rapidly  emerg- 
ing with  the  NED  funding. 

Our  problem  with  USAID  centers  on  a  couple  of  very  practical 
in-country  problems.  One  is  generally,  with  assistance  coming 
through  USAID,  there  is  a  govemment-to-govemment  relationship 
within  host  countries.  Therefore,  when  you  get  involved  in  democ- 
racy promotion  activities,  for  example,  it  is  host  countries  that  ac- 
tually, in  many  cases,  have  a  veto  power  over  that  kind  of  program. 
And  given  the  kind  of  countries  where  we  work,  where  workers' 
rights  are  violated,  where  democracy  is  a  goal,  it  becomes  unwork- 
able for  AID  money  to  be  channeled  through  that  kind  of  official 
relationship. 

Secondly,  graduation  from  AID  funding  is  determined  only  by  per 
capita  income.  So  there  are  many  countries  where  you  are  not  able 
to  work  because  the  economy  has  succeeded  by  certain  measures; 
where  basically  human  rights,  worker  rights  and  democracy  leave 
a  lot  to  be  desired.  We  are  not  able  to  use  AID  resources  in  many 
cases  to  operate  in  those  kinds  of  countries. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Well,  I  want  to  thank  our  panelists  for  their  com- 
ments. Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Wynn. 

ENTERPRISE  FUNDS 

Mr.  W^YNN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  question.  I  think, 
Mr.  Armitage,  you  might  be  appropriate,  but  I  welcome  comments 
from  anyone. 

One  of  the  tools  that  has  been  used  in  foreign  aid  is  venture  cap- 
ital funds  and  we  have  had,  from  what  I  can  tell,  mixed  results. 
Would  you  comment  on  what  you  have  seen  in  terms  of  the  use  of 
venture  capital  funds  and  also  any  recommendations  you  might 
make  relative  to  how  these  funds  could  be  changed  to  improve 
them.  I  would  also  like  Ms.  Burkhalter  to  comment  about  the  situa- 
tion in  Haiti,  whether  you  believe  the  embargo  is  useful  or  counter- 
productive relative  to  our  humanitarian  goals,  human  rights  goals, 
et  cetera. 

Mr.  Armitage.  I  am  a  big  fan,  Mr.  Wynn,  of  what  you  call  ven- 
ture capital;  I  think  we  call  the  enterprise  funds. 
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Mr.  Wynn.  Enterprise  funds,  yes. 

Mr.  Armitage.  And  I  think  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  American  administrators  of  those  enterprise  funds  may 
have  rather  large  salaries,  I  think  the  recipients  have  by  and  large 
proved  to  be  very  worthv.  And  indeed,  this  is  really  moving  market 
economies  forward  rapidly. 

You  asked  if  I  would  have  a  change  or  addition.  I  would.  I  would 
have  an  enterprise  fund  for  the  trans  caucuses  in  Russia,  if  I  had 
my  way  about  things,  and  bring  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Greorgia 
more  into  play. 

EMBARGO  IN  HAITI 

Ms.  BURKHALTER.  Regarding  the  embargo  in  Haiti,  Mr.  Wynn  I 
think  that  if  the  administration  had  their  act  together  early  on,  the 
embargo  might  have  been  useful.  But  you  know  the  situation  better 
than  I  do.  The  poor  are  hurting.  The  militarv  is  doing  fine.  The  ad- 
ministration is  shoving  a  very  bad  policy  down  the  throat  of  the 
elected  President  of  Haiti.  And  they  are  also  minimizing  human 
rights  problems  within  Haiti,  and  breaking  international  law  by  re- 
turning Haitians  without  a  hearing.  Under  such  circumstances, 
there  are  so  many  things  wrong  with  the  Clinton  administration's 
policy  on  Haiti  that  a  bad  job  on  the  embargo  is  only  part  of  it. 

In  my  view,  if  you  want  the  embargo  to  work  well,  you  would 
have  had  to  have  taken  actions  that  were  really  targeted  at  the 
perpetrators.  An  embargo  is  a  difficult  thing  to  impose  because  it 
is  inherently  indiscriminate.  The  poor  are  going  to  hurt.  And  as 
such,  we  cannot  take  a  position  on  it  unless  it  becomes  so  hurtful 
that  we  would  have  to  oppose  it.  We  have  not  reached  that  decision 
yet. 

But  speaking  in  my  personal  capacity,  outside  of  the  Watch,  if 
you  want  that  embargo  to  work  well,  you  do  not  threaten  a  year 
in  advance  to  impose  an  oil  embargo  so  that  the  military  can  stock- 
pile it.  And  then  finally  after  a  year  of  mayhem  and  killing,  say, 
OK,  now  we  mean  it,  after  the  military  has  its  stockpile  and  makes 
an  absolute  killing  on  the  price  of  the  oil.  You  do  not  threaten  to 
repossess  people's  bank  accounts  a  year  in  advance.  When  they  fi- 
nally go  in  and  look  at  the  bank  account  of  General  B&B,  for  exam- 
ple, they  found  $5  in  it.  The  man  is  not  an  idiot.  He  took  his  money 
out.  We  have  been  waiting  for  a  year  for  the  administration  to  do 
something  serious,  and  they  have  not  done  so. 

So  I  think  we  are  talking  about — we  are  looking  at  really^ — par- 
don my  being  intemperate — an  excessively  ham  hand  policy  on 
Haiti;  one  could  ask  why.  But  the  worst  part  of  the  policy  is  that 
they  have  not  paid  attention  or  cared  about  the  fact  that  the  people 
who  ruined  Haiti,  who  killed  3,000  men,  women  and  children  in  the 
last  couple  of  years,  who  ousted  an  elected  President  are  still  there. 
They  have  no  reason  to  leave.  The  administration  is  saying  we 
want  you  to  stay  there  and  there  will  be  no  consequences  for  what 
you  did.  And  I  think  no  amount  of  pressure  is  going  to  save  a  bad 
policy. 

Mr.  Wynn.  I  guess  you  would  like  to  see  it  lifted. 

Ms.  BuRKHALTER.  No,  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that.  I  would  like 
to  see  the  policy  shaped  up  and  I  would  like  see  them  find  a  way 
to  target  the  embargo  more  precisely  against  those  against  whom 
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it  should  be  directed.  And  I  think  they  have  to  at  the  same  time, 
take  greater  humanitarian  measures  to  assist  the  poor  who  have 
been  hurt  as  well. 

Mr.  Wynn.  I  guess  the  question  I  have  is  in  view  of  the  blunders 
that  you  have  cited,  can  the  embargo  policy  be  made  to  work?  In 
light  of  the  suffering  that  is  obviously  occurring  to  the  poor  there, 
can  this  policy  work? 

Ms.  BuRKHALTER.  I  think  it  might  still  be  a  useful  vehicle,  as 
long  as  it  is  accompanied  by  other  policy  decisions.  A  policy  deci- 
sion to  tell  the  Haitian  army  right  out  loud  that  we  do  not  believe 
you  should  get  off  scott  free;  you  do  not  need  to  wait  around  for 
a  better  deal  from  us.  A  policy  of  encouraging  the  United  Nations 
*^o  send  the  human  rights  monitors  back  to  the  island.  A  policy  of 
providing  enhanced  humanitarian  support  to  those  in  need.  A  pol- 
icy of  perhaps  creating  a  safehaven  along  the  Dominican  boarder, 
whereby  people  fleeing  oppression  can  at  least  go  there,  protected 
by  international  forces.  Arid  at  the  same  time,  the  international 
forces  could  seal  off  the  Dominican  boarder,  which  is  absolutely  po- 
rous and  is  the  lifeline  to  the  army.  There  are  a  number  of  prac- 
tical recommendations,  and  the  administration  appears  to  be  con- 
sidering none  of  them. 

Mr.  Wynn.  Thank  you.  I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Bereuter. 

MAKING  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CERTIFICATION  A  PRECONDITION  FOR  ANY 

U.S.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thanks  to 
all  of  you  for  your  testimony. 

Ms.  Burkhalter,  you  have  suggested  making  human  rights  cer- 
tification a  precondition  for  any  U.S.  foreign  assistance.  Would  you 
apply  that  to  all  titles  of  H.R.  3765? 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  No,  Congressman,  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Which  would  you  make  exceptions  for? 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  Economic  assistance.  You  know,  we  have 
human  rights  law  now,  section  116,  on  economic  aid.  But  speaking 
from  many  years  in  the  human  rights  field,  I  cannot  remember  a 
single  time,  when  I  worked  for  Congress  or  when  I  have  been  at 
Human  Rights  Watch,  where  we  ever  really  wanted  to  go  after  eco- 
nomic aid.  We  are  not  comfortable  taking  economic  aid  away,  no 
matter  how  bad  the  government. 

There  are  a  few  occasions  when  government 

Mr.  Bereuter.  You  include  in  that  humanitarian  food  and 
medical 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  Absolutely.  Absolutely.  The  exceptions  I  might 
make  are  those  aid  programs  that  are  going  directly  to  the  govern- 
ment in  question  and  do  not  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  humani- 
tarian need.  I  think  we 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Those  cases 


Ms.  Burkhalter  [continuing].  Can  lose  some  of  those. 
Mr.  Bereuter.  Those  cases,  for  example,  in  the  past,  we  have 
moved  it  to  the  NGO's,  avoiding  the  Haitian  Government. 
Ms.  Burkhalter.  I  think  that  is  exactly  the  way  to  go  about  it. 
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VOLUNTEER  WORK 


Mr.  Bereuter.  All  right,  thank  you.  Ms.  Low  and  Mr.  Fishman, 
both  of  your  organizations  are  involved  in  assistance  abroad.  To 
what  extent  would  you  say  that  your  work  is  pro  bono?  To  what 
extent  are  you  not  being  reimbursed  for? 

Ms.  Low.  For  our  organization,  there  has  been  a  huge  pro  bono 
commitment  reaching  throughout  the  membership  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Some  of  the  lawyers  who  have  been  involved — ^for  example,  in 
our  CEELI  program,  the  Central  Eastern  European  Law  Initiative, 
which  has  done  work  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  in  some 
states  of  the  NIS — ^have  been  worked  under  projects  that  have  been 
funded  by  the  U.S.  Government.  But  the  time  that  those  individ- 
uals have  spent  preparing  for  the  work  that  they  are  doing  and  in- 
country  work  does  not  begin  to  compensate  them  fully  for  their  ef- 
fort. So  I  cannot  give  you  a  precise  figure,  but  I  can  tell  you  that 
it  is — it  has  been  a  huge  pro  bono  effort. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Is  the  ABA  doing  any  international  work  that  is 
strictly  pro  bono,  with  no  U.S.  Government  assistance? 

Ms.  Low.  Yes,  I  believe  we  are.  We  are  involved  in  several 
projects  in  Latin  America  at  the  moment  which  are  not  funded  in 
any  way  by  the  U.S.  Government.  And  that  is  one  example.  I  can 
provide  you  with  other  examples  subsequently,  if  that  would  be 
helpful. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you.  That  would  be  helpful.  Mr.  Fishman, 
can  you  give  me  a  response  to  those  questions? 

Mr.  Fishman.  Yes.  We  can  answer  in  a  similar  way  in  the  sense 
that  we  have  an  awful  lot  of  people  who  participate  in  our  pro- 
grams who  are  being  paid  by  their  unions  or  by  the  federation. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  work  that  we  are  doing  is  clearly 
within  the  self-interest  of  our  institution  and  our  members.  So  in 
that  sense,  it  is  not  pro  bono.  We  are  doing  it  because  we  feel  that 
the  promotion  of  independent  unionism  abroad  will  have  a  positive 
benefit  on  economic  development,  and  on  promoting  democracy, 
and  have  a  positive  impact  on  the  kinds  of  problems  that  our  mem- 
bers in  this  country  have. 

SUPPORT  FOR  H.R.  3765 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you.  I  was  noticing  the  lukewarm  re- 
sponse to  Chairman  Hamilton's  questions  about  whether  or  not  you 
would  vote  for  or  support  H.R.  3765.  I  thought  that  was  fairly  tell- 
ing and  I  think  I  would  certainly  place  myself  in  that  same  cat- 
egory of  unconvinced  voter  at  this  point. 

All  of  you  have  testified  before  us  on  a  number  of  occasions,  and 
I  am  very  grateful  for  that,  as  we  all  are.  And  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  we  are  not.  But  I  do  think  that  the  kind  of  thoughts 
we  are  getting  from  within  the  executive  branch,  and  the  Congress 
and  outside,  are  a  little  stale;  they  are  about  as  exciting  as  dish 
water.  Obviously,  we  have  a  program  that  is  not  working  well  in 
most  areas.  It  is  a  program  that  the  American  people  by  and  large 
do  not  support.  That  is  the  sad  truth  of  it.  And  yet,  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  our  national  interest  to  have  an  effective  program.  And 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  we  need  to  have  some  fundamental  re- 
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thinking  of  this  program  and  how  we  are  going  to  provide  assist- 
ance. 

I  hear  almost  no  discussion  about  volunteerism.  And  I  think 
what  Americans  have,  first  and  foremost,  are  skilled  qualified  peo- 
ple in  every  imaginable  field,  more  than  we  need  and  can  used  ef- 
fectively in  this  country.  And  that  is  our  natural  resource  that  we 
need  to  employ  in  more  creative  ways.  And  I  do  not  see  much  dis- 
cussion about  that.  And  all  I  see  is  a  reshifting  of  things  without 
any  likelihood  for  dramatic  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  as- 
sistance we  are  extending. 

So  I  would  like  to  have  vou  go  back  to  the  drawing  boards,  if  you 
would,  in  your  individual  capacity  or  the  organizations  you  rep- 
resent and  say,  "let  us  fundamentally  rethink  how  we  can  deliver 
our  assistance  better." 

Ms.  BuRKHALTER.  Could  I  Comment  on  that,  Mr.  Bereuter,  just 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Yes. 

Ms.  BURKHALTER.  I  am  not  in  the  business  of  delivering  assist- 
ance. We  are  not  a  humanitarian  or  development  group.  But  I  actu- 
ally think  that  some  of  the  recommendations  from  the  human 
rignts  community  are  very  fresh  and  very  exciting  indeed.  We  actu- 
ally have  completely  rethought  what  has  been  a  mantra  for  us  for 
the  last  15  years,  human  rights  law.  And  we  are  really  willing  to 
question  all  of  our  initial  premises  about  how  we  can  inject  human 
rights  conditionality  into  foreign  aid.  I  think  that  has  been  re- 
flected in  my  written  testimony  anyway.  I  am  sorry  it  did  not  come 
through  in  my  oral  remarks. 

But  I  will  tell  you  what:  one  of  the  main  problems  that  you  have 
in  selling  foreign  aid  is  that  in  the  past,  many  of  the  recipients 
have  been  absolutely  revolting  governments.  Look  at  Africa.  The 
top  five  recipients  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  of  U.S.  foreign  aid 
throughout  the  1980's  were  these  following  marvelous,  stellar  coun- 
tries: Zaire,  Sudan,  Liberia,  Somalia  and  Kenya.  Of  the  five,  one 
is  left  with  a  functioning  government.  One  is  an  international  out- 
law and  a  pariah  and  a  thorn  in  everybody's  side.  The  other  three 
are  completely  destroyed. 

Now,  how  do  you  defend  a  foreign  aid  program  where  those  five 
countries  got  the  bulk  of  foreign  aid  in  a  dying  continent?  How  do 
you  defend  a  foreign  aid  program  where  the  top  foreign  aid  recipi- 
ents on  our  continent  were  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador?  There  is 
your  problem,  or  at  least  part  of  your  problem. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  That  is  a  major  problem  and  I  do  not  disagree 
with  you.  Another  major  problem  is  that  the  country's  attitude  is 
really  set  more  than  anything  else  by  what  appears  in  Reader's  Di- 
gest. And  Reader's  Digest  will  have  every  second  month  a  negative 
story  on  foreign  aid.  There  are  plenty  of  negative  examples  they 
can  bring  forth.  But  will  they  ever  run  one  that  is  written  on  a 
positive  thing,  about  something  that  is  working?  No,  they  do  not. 
All  they  do  is  promote  negative  attitudes  and  cynicism  about  our 
Government,  foreign  aid  and  many  other  areas.  And  that  magazine 
has  more  impact  upon  foreign  assistance  and  the  attitudes  on  it 
than  anything  that  you  or  I  do. 

Mr.  CosTELLO.  Can  I  make  a  comment,  Mr.  Bereuter? 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Yes. 
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Mr.  COSTELLO.  I  think  that  the  point  about  volunteerism  is  a 
very  important  point.  I  do  think  the  instinct  is  there.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  we  are  involved  in  a  voluntary  effort  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union  through  our  agribusiness  volunteer  program,  which  is 
part  of  the  farmer  aid.  Ajid  we  will  be  sending  over  200  middle 
management  volunteers  from  American  farm  organizations  and  ag- 
ribusinesses out  to  provide  technical  assistance  in  Ukraine  and 
Russia. 

What  has  been  remarkable  also  is  the  response  we  have  gotten 
from  state  level  farm  bureaus  that  have  really  made  long-term 
commitments  to  provide  some  of  their  leadership  and  their  mem- 
bership to  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  creation  of  local  level 
private  farm  organizations  in  Ukraine  and  in  Russia  as  well. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  that  with  regard  to  the 
partnership  we  have  created  with  the  private  sector,  to  restructure 
the  food  system  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  is  new,  and  is  innova- 
tive, and  is  a  new  way  of  delivering  foreign  aid  that  has  account- 
ability, that  I  think  has  sustainable,  and  I  think  is  an  exciting 
break  from  the  past  in  terms  of  how  we  can  make  something  hap- 
pen with  an  impact  and  demonstrate  results  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Costello,  I  think  those  are  both  good  exam- 
ples of  a  reformed  effective  program.  And  the  reason  I  asked  Ms. 
Low  and  Mr.  Fishman  about  pro  bono  work  and  volunteerism  is 
that  I  am  convinced  that  the  people  that  give  their  time  are  more 
likely  to  have  a  more  effective  impact  abroad. 

Ms.  Low.  We  support  fully  the  thrust  of  your  remarks,  and  if  I 
could  just  make  an  additional  comment.  I  have  talked  to  judges, 
American  judges  and  others  who  have  participated  in  the  ABA's 
law  reform  efforts,  and  these  are  individuals,  in  many  cases,  who 
have  no  personal  or  professional  stake  in  what  happens  in  the 
country.  They  are  simply  doing  it  because  they  see  it  has  an  his- 
toric occasion  where  they  have  some  skills,  perhaps,  that  they  can 
transfer.  And  they  have  to  a  person  said  that  it  has  been  the  most 
rewarding  professional  experiences  of  their  career.  So  I  think  vol- 
unteerism is  very  much  alive. 

I  should  also  say  that  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  programs  I 
have  mentioned  in  Latin  America,  several  efforts  under  way  in  var- 
ious African  countries  that  are  not  funded  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  extension  of 
time.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  The  gentleman  always  has  very  fine  questions  to 
ask. 

Ambassador  Armitage,  I  understand  you  have  to  leave  at  11:30, 
so  you  are  certainly  welcome  to  depart  at  such  time  as  you  have 
to  do  so. 

In  the  post-cold  war  era,  clearly  aid  is  no  longer  what  we  thought 
of  it  during  the  years  of  U.S. -Soviet  confrontation,  where  aid  and 
the  countries  receiving  it  were  like  pieces  of  chess  on  a  board  that 
we  moved  around  to  block  Soviet  intentions  or  perceived  intentions; 
where  we  gave  assistance,  perhaps  not  so  much  on  the  basis  of  the 
need  of  the  country,  but  on  how  it  would  fit  into  our  national — 
international  policy  of  checkmating  the  Soviets  and  how  it  would 
contribute  to  the  policy  of  containment. 
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The  post-cold  war  era,  it  seems,  tests — seems  to  me  to  test  our 
historic  professed  commitment  to  altruism;  to  helping  people  for 
their  own  good;  to  helping  people  achieve  a  better  life;  to  end 
abuses  and  violence  in  other  parts  of  the  world;  promote  democ- 
racy. And  that  is  the  basis  on  which  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
test  the  administration's  proposals  for  foreign  aid  reform.  I  would 
like  to  see  more  filtering  up  from  the  people  in  the  field,  than  filter- 
ing necessarily  down  from  Washington.  I  have  got  a  little  experi- 
ence in  observing  foreign  aid  myself  from  afar. 

PRISON  AID 

Now,  Ms.  Burkhalter,  I  think  you  certainly  have  put  the  issue 
very  sharply  on  prison  aid,  police  aid,  and  on  the  differing  roles  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches.  Prison  aid,  do  vou  think  it 
is  a  totally  bad  idea  and  we  ought  to  just  not  get  into  itr 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  Well,  I  am  really  glad  you  asked  that  question. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  As  proposed  by  the  administration? 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  Right. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  You  addressed  that  in  your  testimony. 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  The  aid  to  prisons  as  opposed  to  police  forces. 
Let  us  just  focus  on  prison 

Chairman  Hamilton.  They  are  two  separate  questions. 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  Right.  The  issue  of  prisons  is  a  really  tough 
call  for  us  in  the  human  rights  field.  Obviously,  there  are  problems 
with  the  United  States  simply  giving  funds  to  foreign  prisons.  Most 
of  them  are  in  horrible  shape.  Many  of  our  own  prisons  are  in 
awful  shape.  And  without  the  sort  of  structural  reform  that  only 
a  government,  itself,  can  undertake,  simply  throwing  a  little  money 
at  a  bad  prison  situation  is  a  bad  idea  because  then  the  United 
States  becomes  implicated  in  rotten,  violative  conditions  of  confine- 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  things  that  the  United  States 
might  be  able  to  contribute  by  way  of  assistance.  I  mentioned  in 
the  answer  to  Ms.  Meyers's  question  about  what  could  we  do  about 
violations  against  women,  there  might  be  some  ways  where  some 
training  could  be  provided  about  dealing  with  rape  victims.  There 
might  be  some  actual  practical  remedies  for  segregating  prisons  so 
that  the  women  are  protected.  There  are  a  whole  variety  of  things 
that  might  be  done. 

But  I  guess  I  would  be  uneasy  to  see  the  United  States  spring 
into  a  bilateral  assistance  on  prisons  for  two  reasons.  One,  our  own 
prisons  are  in  very  bad  shape  and  there  really  is  no  standardiza- 
tion for  humane  treatment;  or  even  minimal  humane  standards  for 
the  treatment  of  offenders.  And  I  would  not  like  to  see  us  export 
it  abroad.  All  you  have  to  do  is  go  look  at  the  maxi-maxi  facilities 
in  some  of  the  places  in  this  country  that  my  organization  has 
looked  into.  It  is  not  decent  to  treat  human  beings  like  animals, 
and  we  do  in  some  of  our  prisons. 

There  is  another  reason  I  would  like  to  see  us  go  beyond  the  bi- 
lateral, and  it  is  that  there  already  is  a  quite  respectable  inter- 
national program  of  assistance  for  prisons.  The  United  States,  to 
its  discredit,  does  not  support  it  very  much.  Actually,  I  have  a  let- 
ter from  Congressman  Tom  Lantos,  the  Chairman  of  the  Human 
Rights  Subcommittee,  about  this  issue  that  I  would  like  to  include 
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in  the  hearing  record  at  this  point, i  if  I  might,  and  I  will  not  go 
into  great  detail  here.  But  the  U.N.  program  might  be  a  possible 
vehicle  for  getting  into  prison  assistance.  It  is  an  international 
body  that  has  very  important  expertise  on  the  relevant  inter- 
national standards  for  the  confinement  of  criminals. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Well,  there  are  very  few  prisons  in 
Central,  South  America,  and  the  Caribbean  and  other  areas  that 
any  American  prisoner  would  care  to  inhabit.  But  I  never  thought 
that  improving  the  prisons  in  El  Salvador  would  have  been  a  great 
contribution  to  human  rights.  I  think  the  underljdng  causes  for 
how  people  got  there  were  our  main  problems. 

Can  you  name  any  countries  that  would  meet  the  four  criteria 
you  set  up  for  police  aid?  Name  any  country  that  would  meet  any 
of  those  criteria? 

Ms.  BURKHALTER.  Sure.  I  mean,  you  could  have 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Canada. 

Ms.  BuRKHALTER.  Well,  I  do  not — in  the  developing  world? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  No. 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  Senegal. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  just  do  not  think 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  Zambia. 

Chairman  Hamilton  [continuing].  That  we- 


Ms.  Burkhalter.  Costa  Rica,  Chile,  Argentina.  I  mean,  you 
could  certainly — you  could  certainly  pick  some. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Yes.  If  you  could  name  them,  they  prob- 
ably do  not  need  the  aid. 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  You  have  put  your  finger  on  the  dilemma.  If 
they  cannot  meet  the  standard,  however,  then  we  are  implicated  in 
their  abuse.  There  is  a  way  to  get  around  that  problem  if  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  insist  in  going  forward  with  police  aid,  and 
it  is  this:  if  you  have  got  a  police  force  that  is  not  up  to  speed  at 
all  and  we  are  trying  to  help — let  us  talk  about  Turkey.  They  tor- 
ture just  about  everybody  they  can  get  their  hands  on.  Now  that 
is  not  a  function  of  a  lack  of  education.  That  is  not  about  "we  do 
not  know  better."  That  is  about  orders  from  the  top,  to  torture  peo- 
ple until  you  get  a  confession. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  technical  problem  that  we  can  help 
with.  My  organization  researched  an  incident  in  which  the  Turkish 
police  were  toasting  about  having  received  a  lie  detector  from  the 
United  States,  benign  enough,  and  then  2  hours  later  heard  testi- 
mony from  a  victim  who  had  been  tortured  in  conjunction  with  the 
lie  detector.  They  hooked  the  person  up  to  the  lie  detector.  They 
said  "you  are  lying"  and  they  applied  electric  shock. 

Now,  you  know,  a  technical  answer  to  essentially  a  human  rights 
problem  is  not  where  it  is  at.  However,  there  might  be  a  mecha- 
nism whereby  we  could  make  a  contribution,  so  long  as  Congress 
keeps  a  very  close  eye  on  it.  I  recommended  in  my  testimony  that 
if  the  United  States  is  going  to  get  into  this  area,  we  should  set 
forth  at  the  outset  realizable,  practical  human  rights  achievements 
that  you  would  like  to  have  this  program  achieve.  Maybe  it  is  the 
release  of  political  prisoners.  Maybe  it  is  the  creation  of  a  police 
station  run  by  women.  Maybe  you  would  like  to  see  the  Inter- 


^The  information  appears  in  the  app>endix. 
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national  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  provided  access.  Perhaps  you 
would  get  a  prosecution  for  a  well-known  cop  who  has  been  killing 

f>eople  on  the  beat.  There  should  be  some  practical  steps  you  would 
ike  to  see  this  government  achieve. 

And  you  go  in  there  with  an  aid  program  and  you  say,  this  is 
what  we  want  to  use  our  aid  to  help  you  with.  And  then  at  the  end 
of  the  year  or  the  end  of  18  months,  you  evaluate  that  program  and 
you  ask  how  did  we  do? 

POLICE  TRAINING 

Chairman  Hamilton.  You  sure  have  to  evaluate  and  you  have  to 
look  at  it  very  closely.  My  experience  in  Haiti  was  that  whenever 
we  trained  people  for  professional  performance  of  duty,  whether 
military  or  police,  they  came  back  and  did  their  job.  They  were 
quickly  shipped  off  to  some  remote  outpost  far  away  from  where 
they  could  possibly  do  any  good.  So  I  am  just  not  a  fan  of  broad- 
scale  police  training. 

Ms.  BURKHALTER.  Neither  am  I. 

Chairman  Hamilton  [continuing].  Even  under  the  most  restric- 
tive conditions? 

Mr.  Fishman,  I  will  conclude,  you  recommend  changing  the  prac- 
tices that  allow  nondemocratic  governments  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve aid  that  is  funded  from  AID  for  democracy-building  initia- 
tives. I  would  say  the  same  would  go  for  economic  development  ini- 
tiatives. All  too  often,  we  provide  economic  assistance  to  countries 
with  repressive  governments  and  the  money  does  not  get  to  the 
purpose  for  which  we  provided  that  funding. 

The  question  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  you  raised  the  issue  of  work- 
ers' rights  as  a  yardstick  by  which  we  should  measure  progress  in 
developing  countries.  If  workers'  rights  had  been  put  on  the  same 
level  as  capital  protection,  NAFTA  should  never  have  been  ap- 
proved because  there  certainly  was  no  protection  for  workers' 
rights  in  that  agreement;  a  whole  lot  of  protection  for  capital,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  bargain  collectively  and  the  right  to  strike.  In 
your  experience,  for  AFL-CIO,  which  is  more  effective  in  bringing 
about  change  in  governmental  policy:  change  in  our  aid  program  or 
change  in  our  criteria  for  trade? 

Mr.  Fishman.  That  is  an  interesting  question.  I  just  returned 
from  Chile,  where  I  attended  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent, and  we  had  lengthy  discussions,  both  the  Chilean  CUT,  the 
labor  movement  there,  and  also  the  Chilean  Government  on  a  bilat- 
eral trade  agreement  that  would  include  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
trade  agreement  a  section  on  the  protection  of  workers'  rights.  We 
very  clearly  stated  in  our  meetings  with  both  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment and  also  the  Chilean  trade  unions  that  we  could  be  very  sup- 
portive of  that  kind  of  trade  agreevnent.  Also,  we  feel  that  it  would 
have  a  significant  impact  on  the  workers'  rights  situation  in  Chile, 
and  perhaps  in  the  United  States,  because  we  could  use  that  as  a 
vehicle  to  file  complaints  against  what  we  consider  to  be  some  of 
the  problems  that  exist  here.  So  we  very  clearly  understand  the 
power  that  is  potentially  there  in  terms  of  linking  worker  rights, 
and  we  are  strongly  in  support  of  that. 

With  that  said,  we  also  see  the  provision  of  aid,  particularly  from 
multinational  financial  institutions,  for  example,  to  also  have  a 
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very  significant  impact  in  this  kind  of  area.  And  we  would  also  sup- 
port em)rts  to  link  aid  and  worker  rights. 

Another  of  the  problems  we  have  seen  in  terms  of  the  AID 
money,  also,  is  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly  decentralized.  And 
although  that  sounds  like  a  good  formula,  what  it  really  means  is 
that  the  ability  of  host  governments  to  have  an  impact  on  what 
kind  of  assistance  is  brought  in  is  strengthened.  At  one  point,  we 
were  basically  given  sort  of  a  core  grant  relationship  with  US  AID, 
where  we  did  not  have  to  go  into  a  country  through  the  local  AID 
mission.  And  this  gave  us  an  ability  to  promote  worker  rights;  to 
promote  the  development  of  democratic  institutions  without  having 
a  host  government  approve  it.  That  trend  is  decreasing,  unfortu- 
nately, in  our  view. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

JUSTIFYING  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Thank  you.  I  am  sorry  I  came  in  late  for  the 
hearing  today,  but  I  was  being  lobbied  for  a  special  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, in  fact,  for  a  certain  country,  in  which  I  had  to  tell  them  no. 
And  the  reason  I  had  to  tell  them  no  was  that  I  vote  against  a  lot 
of  spending  on  programs  that  go  to  our  own  people,  and  that  we 
have  this  massive  deficit  that  is  coming  down  on  us,  which  if  we 
do  not  take  care  of,  is  going  to  eliminate  all  the  discretionary 
spending  that  Congress  has  available  to  it  probably  within  about 
5  or  6  years  if  we  keep  having  to  have  an  increase  in  payment  on 
just  the  interest  on  that  debt.  And  so  I  said  no  to  them. 

Just  to  make  sure  this  is  in  the  record,  people  really  care  about 
other  people.  Sometimes  you  have  to  vote  against  foreign  aid  be- 
cause we  even  have  to  cut  programs  that  our  own  people  are  in- 
volved in.  Do  you  have  any  general  comment  toward  that — what  I 
just  said? 

Mr.  CosTELLO.  Well,  I — let  me — I  am  sure  others  do  here,  as 
well.  I  think  that  we  are  presented  with  painful  choices.  I  think 
that  it  is  very  difficult.  I  understand  your  position  to — that  you  are 
in  when  you  have  to  talk  about  cutting  domestic  programs  and  vot- 
ing for  programs  that,  in  effect,  purport  to  send  money  overseas. 
That  is  a  dilemma. 

However,  I  think  we  need  to  put  this  in  perspective.  What  we  are 
really  talking  about  is  a  very,  very  small  amount  of  money  to  rep- 
resent our  substantial  interest  in  the  world.  I  think  that  we  are 
down  around  1  percent  or  less  than  1  percent  of  the  Federal  budg- 
et. We  are  not  really  talking  about  a  significant  amount  of  re- 
sources as  we  look  at  our  huge  interest  in  the  world  and  our  huge 
interest  in  the  global  economy. 

And  I  think  also  if  we  can  begin  to  put  these  interests  and  define 
these  interests  in  a  way  that  link  to  the  concerns  that  people  have 
in  this  country,  is  a  way  to  begin  to  address  that  concern.  You 
know,  Americans  are  feeling — you  know,  are  feeling  overburdened. 
We  are  seeing  a  lot  of  homeless  on  the  street. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  During  the  cold  war,  I  voted  for  foreign  aid 
because  I  believed  that  the  military  was  not  the  only  way  we 
should  try  to  exercise  our  influence  in  the  world.  And  unfortu- 
nately, now  that  the  cold  war  is  over,  that  justification  to  trying  to 
keep  the  lid  on  situations  so  that  it  is  not  exploited  by  a  bloc  of 
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countries  that  were  aimed  at  destroying  democracy,  I  find  it  very 
hard  to  justify  that  any  more,  especially  when  I  take  a  look  at  for- 
eign aid  and  a  lot  of  the  money  going  to  foreign  aid. 

The  argument  made  to  me  a  few  moments  ago  was  that,  well,  a 
lot  of  the  money  is  going  to  our  own  companies  actually.  It  is  not 
going  to  the  foreign  country.  It  is  going  to  the  big  corporations  here 
who  provide  whatever  it  is  for  whatever  countries.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  is  even  a  greater  indictment  of  why  we  should  not  be  nec- 
essarily giving  that  money  if  it  ends  up  in  the  pockets  of  major 
U.S.  corporations  and  not  the  people  who  are  trying  for  humani- 
tarian reasons  to  affect  their  well-being. 

Mr.  CosTELLO.  Well,  a  great  deal  of  our  aid  goes  toward  humani- 
tarian purposes  for  one  thing.  I  think  the  point  I  tried  to  make  was 
that — and  some  of  it  is  going  to  large  businesses,  that  one  has  to 
question  whether  or  not  tney  are  going  to  have  an  impact. 

I  think  what  really  we  need  to  look  at  is  if  we  are  using  the  pri- 
vate sector,  for  example,  where  we  are  using  them  as  powerful 
tools  of  development,  we  need  to  look  at  what  has  happened  and 
what  impact  those  resources  provided  to  that  entity  have  had  in 
changing  the  situation  at  the  local  level.  And  if  we  could  establish 
the  lact  that,  indeed,  progress  is  being  made,  opportunities  are 
being  generated,  changes  are — significant  changes  are  taking  place, 
then  I  think  we  have  got  the  criteria  to  evaluate  whether  or  not 
that  is  the  right  way  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Well,  I  hope  you  are  right.  Just  in  the  past 
when  I  have  looked  at  foreign  aid,  it  just  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  all  too  often  we  see  a  lot  of  big  companies  and  special 
interests  in  other  countries  ending  up  with  their  hands  on  the 
money  in  order  to  create  some  big  dam  or  some  big  economic 
project.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  little  guys — it  might  even  be 
better  for  us  to  take  that  same  amount  of  money,  and  just  go  out 
and  loan  it  at,  you  know,  $300  a  pop  to  small  people  who  want  to 
create  small  businesses.  And  I  know  there  is  a  group  called  Spe- 
cialized Microenterprise  who  have  talked  to  me.  And  I  am  begin- 
ning to  think  that  might  be  a  better  idea  than  trying  to  buildup 
the  infrastructure  of  certain  countries  that  are  perhaps  out  of 
synch  with  the  development  of  the  economy  for  regular  people. 

One  last  thought,  and  I  know  I  have  got — the  light  is  on  red 
there.  I  certainly  agree  that  during  the  cold  war,  we  had  to  make 
certain  compromises  on  human  rights  because  we  were  at  war.  I 
mean,  the  fact  was — I  know  a  lot  of  people  on  the  left  do  not  want 
to  admit  that — but  communism  was  a  horrible — was  on  the  level  of 
the  Nazis  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

Ms.  BURKHALTER.  Who  are  you  agreeing  with,  Mr.  Rohrabacher? 
I  hope  not  me. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Well,  I  did  not — was  not  aiming  at  anybody. 
But  I  will  say  that  I  agree  with  you  now  that  the  human  rights — 
now  that  the  cold  war  is  not  part  of  the  decisionmaking  process, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  us  to  be  providing  funds  for  anybody  that  vio- 
lates the  human  rights  of  their  people,  and  that  should  be  a  major 
criteria.  That  is  immoral  for  us.  Outside  of  the  fact  that  we  were 
threatened  10  years  ago  by,  I  would  say  a  block  of  countries  or 
gangster  regimes  that  were  trying  to  impose  themselves  on  the 
Western  world;  well,  that  is  gone  now.  And  then,  you  might  have — 
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there  might  have  been  some — sajang  let  us  overlook  Somoza  or 
whatever  it  is.  But  now,  there  is  no  excuse  whatsoever  in  providing 
taxpayers'  funds  for  people  who  torture  people,  or  put  their  opposi- 
tion in  jail,  or  close  up  churches,  or  whatever. 
Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

CLOSING  REMARKS 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  want  to 
conclude  the  hearing  now.  But  I  also  want  to  give  you  any  chance — 
if  there  are  points  you  would  like  to  make  before  we  conclude,  now 
is  your  opportunity.  Mr.  Costello. 

Mr.  Costello.  Yes.  Although  I  brought  it  out  in  my  larger — 
longer  written  testimony,  I  have  talked  a  lot  today  about  the  role 
of  private  enterprise.  And  I  do  not  mean  to — and  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  understood  that  I  am  a  very  strong  and  long-time 
supporter  of  the  role  that  private  voluntary  organizations  and  uni- 
versities play  in  this  process,  having  run  a  PVO  for  a  number  of 
years  and  have  been  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  in  Vol- 
untary Foreign  Aid.  So  I  do  not  see  it  as  an  either-or  process.  I  see 
it  as  an  inclusive  process. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  think  that  was  my  understanding  of  your 
view. 

Mr.  Costello.  Yes. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Any  other  comments?  Mr.  Fishman. 

Mr.  Fishman.  I  just  want  to  make  a  brief  comment  in  response 
to  Congressman  Rohrabacher. 

I  spent  12  years  in  Asia  during  the  end  of  the  cold  war — in  South 
Korea,  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Thailand — helping  to  promote 
independent  trade  unionism.  The  forces  in  the  line  against  that 
kind  of  effort  did  not  come  from  the  Communist  left;  they  came 
from  an  authoritarian  right. 

From  our  point  of  view,  the  violation  of  worker  rights  and  human 
rights  is  colorblind.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  cold  war  has  ended, 
we  see  out  there  an  awful  lot  of  countries  and  an  awful  lot  of  forces 
that  do  not  want  to  give  workers  basic  rights,  do  not  want  to  give 
people  basic  human  rights.  Therefore,  this  effort  in  which  we  have 
been  embarked  on  for  35  years  continues — in  some  ways,  needs  to 
increase  and  be  improved. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Anything  else?  Ms.  Low. 

Ms.  Low.  If  I  could  just  also  pick  up  on  Mr.  Rohrabacher's  com- 
ment. 

We  would  certainly  agree  with  the  proposition  that  the  United 
States  should  not  be  providing  funds  to  a  government  that  system- 
atically engages  in  human  rights  abuse.  That  would  not  necessarily 
mean,  however,  that  the  United  States  would  not  be  engaged  at  all 
in  trying  to  promote  the  development  of  that  country.  In  our  view, 
that  situation  would  require  us  to  be  more  innovative  about  the  de- 
livery mechanisms  we  would  choose  for  foreign  aid.  We  would  have 
to  find  other  groups  to  work  with,  perhaps  to  try  to  strengthen  the 
infrastructure  of  that  country,  other  than  by  going  through  the  gov- 
ernment. 

And  we  are  generally  concerned  about  conditionality  rules  that 
are  very  broad  and  blunt  in  their  application.  We  have  some  con- 
cerns which  are  reflected  in  my  written  statement  about  the  coun- 
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try  eligibility  provisions  of  Title  I  of  the  bill  for  some  of  the  same 
reasons. 

ChEiirman  Hamilton.  Ms.  Burkhalter. 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  area  that  I  am  actually 
most  interested  in,  I  did  not  even  speak  of,  but  I  will  very  brief 
now,  and  that  is  arms  sales  and  arms  transfers,  which  I  think  is 
the  most  important  area  where  the  United  States  needs  to  get  con- 
trol over  its  policies,  and  where  I  see  almost  no  human  rights  con- 
ditionality  or  attention.  My  testimony  has  a  lot  of  very  specific  sug- 
gestions in  that  regard,  and  I  have  been  speaking  with  your  staff 
about  it. 

Let  me  just  make  one  final  recommendation,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  completely  off  the  wall  or  not.  But  your  Chapter  H 
of  Title  HI  has  a  nonproliferation  and  disarmament  fund  dealing 
obviously  with  nukes,  and  nuclear  material,  and  providing  assist- 
ance to  dispose  of  it,  and  intercept  it  and  discourage  its  transfer. 
I  wonder  whether  there  might  be  any  possibility  of  adding  land- 
mines to  that  section. 

My  organization,  as  you  know,  has  been  the  leading  voice  to  try 
to  have  land  mines  banned  and  be  considered  a  weapon  of  mass  de- 
struction, and  a  weapon  that  should  be  considered  along  with 
chemical  weapons  as  something  that  should  never  be  used.  And  it 
just  occurs  to  me  that  it  should  be  mentioned  somewhere  in  terms 
of  the  R&D  money,  in  terms  of  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to 
help  eradicate  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Certainly  land- 
mines are  the  leading  cause  of  human  rights  abuses  on  the  planet 
today,  and  we  would  love  to  see  some  attention  to  them. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Well,  that  is  a  good  comment.  Your  propos- 
als with  respect  to  the  kinds  of  changes  you  want,  setting  out  posi- 
tive human  rights  criteria,  and  a  warning  system  and  all  of  that, 
in  your  view,  that  would  apply  to  all  the  categories  of  assistance? 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  In  my  view,  I  would  like  to  stick  only  to  secu- 
rity assistance,  including  ESF  and  arms  transfers. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  see.  OK  Any  further  comments?  Well,  we 
are  grateful  to  all  of  you  for  being  with  us  this  morning.  We  have 
had  a  good  session.  We  thank  you  very  much,  and  we  stand  ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:50  a.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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Thank    you,    Mr.    Chairman.       I    am   pleased    to    be    here    •rhis 
Tiorninq    to    testify   before    this   Commi  •       -   on    the 
Admini St  rat  ion ■ s    proposed    Peace,    Prosperity    and   Democracy  Act 
■Tt    1994.      This    legislation    represents    the  Clinton 
iHrni  n  1  «;^  r«t  ion  ■  s    initiative    to    achieve    long    overdue    cef-^rm    'f 
•"•r    International    Affairs    programs.      The   Secretary   of    Sts|^o    i  ^ 
•■'•rrimi  t ted    to    seeking    these    ceforms    as    a    part   of    this 
A'imini  stration  ■  s    efforts    to   open    a    new  era    in  American   For«»'7n 
F-   licy    --    it    is    not    just    a    traditional    Foreign  Aid   Bill.     Lt    is 
^    '^■oreign    Policy    Bill.      Together.    Brian  Atwood    and    r    win    h«» 
•Jescribing    for    you    the   changes    that    the  Administration   seeks    tv 
•enable    foreign    assistance    to    function  more   effectively   as    a 
t"-?!   of    U.S.    Foreign   Policy,    both  by  making    it  more   streamlined 
And    hy    tying    it    more   closely    to    the   President's    goals    for 
America.      Brian  will    give   a   history  of    the    legislation  with 
•^rpcial    emphasis    on    those   elements   of    the    reform   proposal    that 
-:DP?k   directly    to    the    role   of    USAID   —   promoting    sustainable 
-jov*?iopment    and   humanitarian    assistance.      My   presentation  will 
f-^cus    on    the   ways    in  which   our    reform  proposal    improves    links 
tiorween   our    overseas    programs    and  our    foreign    policy 
'^biectives,    particularly  America's   economic   competitiveness.      I 
-Jiil    also    spend    a    few  moments   describing    those   parts    of    our 
crr-posal    which    concern    building   democracy,    promoting    peace    and 
^dvanciiig    diplomacy. 

FOREIGN    POT.TrV    OBJECTIVES 

Profound    shifts    have    taken   place    in  America's    foreign 
re'ations   over    the    past    several    year.      When    this   Administration 
Tame    into   office,    we    faced   dramatically  changed    international 
conditions    and    problems,    but    we    inherited    foreign   policies    and 
institutions    still    geared,     in   many   ways,    to    the   conditions    and 
noo-js    of    the   Cold   War.       Nowhere    is    this    more    true    than    in    the 
^r-a:^    >f    our    international    programs    and   specifically   the   Foreign 
Assistance   Act    of    1961.      Over    the   years,    that    law,    first 
enacted    during    some    of    the  Tiost    tense   years    of    the  Cold  War, 
has    teccme    laden   with   competing    --    and   sometime   conflicting    -- 
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goals  and  objectives.   Appropriate  to  a  time  when  these 
programs  proceeded  from  the  premise  that  our  overriding 
national  security  objective  was  the  global  containment  of 
o'^viet  power,  the  FAA  is  now  a  relic,  unsuited  to  meeting  th*^ 
challenges  of  the  post-Cold  War  world. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  review  our  foreign  policy 
priorities  and  describe  for  you  the  importance  of  this  refor'^ 
bill  to  the  pursuit  of  those  objectives.   The  Clinton 
Administration  has  clearly  stated  its  foreign  policy 
priorities.   They  are: 

o    Ensuring  the  economic  competitiveness  and  security  of  the 

United  States; 
o    Supporting  reform  in  Russia  and  the  New  Independent  Stat-es 

of  the  Former  Soviet  Union; 
o    Renewing  and  revitalizing  our  critical  security 

relationship  with  NATO  and  Europe; 
'<    Expanding  economic  and  political  cooperation  across  Asi^ 

and  the  Pacific; 
o    Forging  an  enduring  peace  in  the  Middle  East;  and 
o    Meeting  the  challenges  to  American  security  posed  hy  al^hpi 

problems  like  proliferation,  environmental  dearadati-ui , 

excessive  population  growth,  narcotics  traffickina  ^nd 

terrorism. 

Not  all  of  these  challenges  represent  issues  that  are  deal*: 
with  primarily  through  foreign  assistance.   Some,  like  tenewiti'i 
our  security  ties  with  Europe  and  building  greater  cooperation 
with  the  Nations  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  represent  challenges 
first  and  foremost  for  American  diplomacy.   Others,  however, 
require  that  we  combine  U.S.  leadership  with  U.S.  resources  in 
order  safeguard  vital  interests  and  gain  the  cooperation  of 
other  nations  in  dealing  with  shared  problems. 

In  a  time  of  reduced  budgets  it  is  more  important  than  ever 
that  our  programs  be  reformed  and  our  scarce  resources  be 
targeted  accurately  and  used  effectively.   We  cannot  afford 
waste  and  inefficiency.   That  is  why  we  seek  to  replace  the 
existing  Foreign  Assistance  Act  with  a  new  set  of  basic 
authorities  to  match  the  new  challenges  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Indeed,  if  we  cannot  reform  and  streamline  our  assistance  tools 
to  meet  new  challenges,  we  can  scarcely  hope  for  success  in 
meeting  those  challenges. 

Our  proposed  replacement  for  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
sets  forth  a  comprehensive  framework  that  reflects  the  major 
changes  we  are  carrying  out  in  the  content,  direction  and  the 
institutions  which  ensure  that  our  interests  are  promoted  and 
defended  abroad.   The  authorities  and  accounts  in  the  existina 
FAA  based  on  functional  types  of  aid  (for  example  foreign 
military  financing,  economic  support  funds,  and  development 
assistance)  no  longer  reflect  the  links  between  our 
international  programs  and  our  policy  objectives.   Not 
surprisingly,  foreign  aid  has  come  to  be  seen  as  something  we 
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do  for  others  rather  than  as  something  we  do  to  advance  the 
security  and  well  being  of  Americans. 

The  new  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act  represents  ^n 
effort  not  only  to  update  and  rationalize  our  foreign 
assistance  authorities,  but  also  to  put  those  authorities  in  a 
framework  that  ties  our  overseas  programs  to  the  President's 
goals  for  our  nation.   The  new  Act  will  authorise  programs 
across  the  full  range  of  international  activities.   These 
include  programs  to  promote  business  opportunities  overseas  f'.r 
Americans  firms;  to  help  countries  make  the  transition  from 
communism  and  authoritarianism  to  free  markets  and  democracy; 
3n(3  to  respond  to  new  security  challenges  such  as  pro  1  i  f  er  at  i  ■^n 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  threats  to  the  global 
environment,  excessive  population  growth,  the  movement  of 
refugees,  and  the  international  flow  of  narcotics.   These 
programs  will  be  organized  in  a  way  that  demonstrates  our 
recognition  that  the  American  public  is  demanding  a  foreign 
policy  that  serves  the  U.S.  domestic  agenda. 

Instead  of  functional  authorities,  the  new  Peace. 
Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act  is  organized  around  mutually 
reinforcing  strategic  objectives.   Under  each  of  these 
objectives,  the  Act  authorizes  types  of  assistance  appropr i=»t-e 
to  meeting  that  objective.   We  hope  through  this  new  structure 
to  shift  our  focus  away  from  how  we  do  things  and  toward  what 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish  --  away  from  process  to  results, 
wp  will  set  clearly  understood  goals  by  which  our  programs  can 
be  measured  and  we  will  demand  measurable  results.   The  new  Act 
also  substantially  reduces  the  number  of  accounts  and 
strengthens  authorities  for  our  foreign  aid  programs. 

The  objectives  which  form  the  building  blocks  of  the  new 
Act  are:  promoting  growth  through  trade  and  investment, 
building  democracy,  sustainable  development,  promoting  peace, 
providing  humanitarian  assistance,  and  advancing  diplomacy. 
These  objectives  are  interlocking  and  mutually  reinforcing. 
For  example,  democracy  and  free  market  reforms  help  to  promote 
sustainable  development  and  economic  growth.   Together  they 
form  a  comprehensive  framework  which  ensures  that  our 
international  programs  support  our  foreign  policy.   I  would 
like  to  spend  a  few  moments  discussing  a  few  of  these  and  share 
with  you  some  of  the  highlights  of  the  bill. 

PROMOTING  PROSPERITY  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 

We  have  put  economic  competitiveness  at  the  heart  of  our 
foreign  policy,  as  we  must  in  a  global  economy.   America's 
future  prosperity  is  tied  irreversibly  to  the  growth  and 
integration  of  the  global  economy.   More  and  more  Americans 
earn  their  living  by  producing  goods  and  services  for  overseas 
markets.   Exports  are  the  highest-paying  and  fastest-growing 
sector  of  our  economy.   Our  most  important  task  in  this  area  is 
to  open  and  to  improve  our  access  to  markets  overseas  for  U.S. 
goods  and  services.   Our  successes  in  achieving  NAFTA, 
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completing  the  Uruguay  Round  and  opening  up  new  opportuni t ie'^ 
in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  are  evidence  of  our  commitment  to  msp 
diplomacy  to  advance  American  prosperity. 

In  addition  to  opening  markets  we  also  intend  t'^  ^nves^ 
tesources  in  helping  U.S.  business  to  penetrate  these  m=iikets 
i-iii'~>iiTh  programs  to  promote  exports.   The  Peace  Pf^sperit-y  sn-i 
Democracy  Act  authorizes  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
T'^rporation  which  supports,  finances  and  insures  sound  busine;^" 
pi"ipcts  that  increase  U.S.  employment,  and  our  global 
fompot  i  t  i  veness ,  at  the  same  time  assisting  the  liost  countries' 
eronomy  and  development.   The  Act  also  authorizes  the 
activities  of  the  Trade  and  Development  Agency  which  enliance 
market  opportunities  for  U.S.  companies  in  the  infrastructure 
and  industrial  sectors  of  middle  income  and  developing 
countries.   TDA  works  closely  with  foreign  governments  and 
"ther  entities  to  involve  U.S.  business  in  the  early  planninii 
st^qes  of  projects  in  these  sectors.   The  resulting 
'.'(.'por  tuni  t  ies  provide  U.S.  companies  with  market  entrv. 
exposure  and  information,  thus  assisting  them  'n  est  ab  M '=:b  i  >>i  = 
P"'^ii-ion  in  markets  that  are  otherwise  difficult  to  penet  r  ="•'=' . 
This  is  particularly  important  in  the  emerging  market -'^r  ietit-e'' 
democracies  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Former  r-'-'-io' 
Hn  ion. 


BUILDING  DEMOCRACY 

In  the  State  of  the  Union  address,  the  President  noted  tha^ 
"...the  best  strategy  to  ensure  our  security  and  build  a 
durable  peace  is  to  support  the  advancement  of  democracy 
elsewhere."   Enlargement  of  the  community  of  market  democracies 
is  a  central  strategic  priority  of  the  Clinton  Administration, 
both  as  a  way  of  ensuring  our  security  and  as  a  means  of 
promoting  our  economic  well-being.   Democracies  make  better 
partners  in  trade,  are  more  peaceful,  and  cooperate  in  managing 
global  problems.   The  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act  of 
1T^4  authorizes  programs  to  pursue  this  critical  objective 
under  Title  II,  building  democracy. 

The  most  important  of  our  programs  to  build  democracy  are 
onr  continuing  efforts  to  promote  political  and  economic  reform 
in  the  New  Independent  States  and  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Americans  have  a  huge  stake  in  the  success  of  those  reforms. 
If  democracy  fails  in  the  Former  Soviet  Union,  Americans  could 
pay  a  severe  price  though  increased  defense  budgets  driven  by  a 
revived  military  threat.   The  success  of  reform,  on  the  other 
hand,  offers  the  promise  of  partnership  with  stable,  prosperous 
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market  economies  based  on  mutual  interests  and  shared  values. 

The  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act  incorporates,  as 
part  of  Title  II,  the  Historic  Freedom  Support  Act  which  has 
served  as  the  basic  authority  for  many  of  our  assistance 
programs  in  the  Former  Soviet  Union.   Similarly,  Title  II  also 
incorporates  the  Support  for  Eastern  European  Democracy,  or 
SEED,  Act  of  1989. 

Also  included  in  Title  II  is  a  general  subchapter  for 
building  democracy  in  countries  in  transition.   This  chapter 
authorizes  flexible  assistance  across  the  full  spectrum  of 
possible  activities  in  order  to  promote  transition  to 
democracy,  assist  democratic  governments  emerging  from  civil 
strife,  and  provide  urgent  assistance  where  democracy  and 
democratic  institutions  are  threatened.   Assistance  under  this 
chapter  would  enable  us  to  support  emerging  democracies  in 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

As  the  committee  is  aware,  we  engaged  in  an  extensive 
consultation  process  preparatory  to  the  submission  of  the 
Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act.   In  the  course  of  this 
consultation,  the  staff  and  representatives  of  Non-Governmental 
Organizations  (NCOS)  questioned  the  broad  authority  contained 
in  the  countries  in  transition  sections,  so  I  would  like  to 
explain  the  rationale  for  our  approach.   There  is  of  course  no 
single  path  to  democracy,  and  none  of  them  is  easy.   Countries 
attempting  to  join  the  community  of  democratic  nations  can 
benefit  from  many  different  types  of  assistance  as  they  grapple 
with  the  challenges  of  reform.   In  some  situations,  our 
assistance  may  be  concentrated  upon  strengthening  democratic 
institutions  such  as  programs  to  promote  electoral  reform, 
effective  administration  of  justice,  or  respect  for  the  proper 
role  of  the  military  in  a  democratic  society.   In  others,  the 
transition  to  democracy  may  require  assistance  to  support 
economic  reform  or  provide  urgent  economic  support. 
Humanitarian  assistance  can  help  deal  with  the  hardship  and 
dislocation  that  often  accompany  the  transition  to  free  markets 
and  democracy. 

Countries  emerging  from  civil  strife  may  require  assistance 
aimed  a^  aiding  in  reconstruction  and  the  demobilization  and 
re-employment  in  civilian  pursuits  of  former  combatants.   In 
truly  exceptional  cases,  economic  and  military  aid  may  be 
necessary  to  help  democratic  governments  meet  threats  to 
democracy  from,  for  example,  anti-democratic  insurgencies  or 
backlash  states  like  Iraq,  Libya  or  North  Korea.   Given  this 
wide  variation  in  the  types  of  assistance  needed  to  promote 
democracy  around  the  world,  we  have  laid  out  broad  authorities 
enabling  the  President  to  seize  opportunities  to  assist  nations 
seeking  to  join  the  community  of  democratic  nations. 

PROMOTING  PEACE 

The  central  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy  is  to  ensure  the 
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security  of  our  nation,  thus  promoting  peace  remains  a  critical 
element  of  our  national  security.   Title  III  of  the  Peace, 
Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act  will  authorize  programs  designed 
to  promote  peace  through,  for  example,  multilateral 
peacekeeping  and  support  for  the  Middle  East  peace  process.   I  •: 
also  authorizes  programs  to  respond  aggressively  to  new 
international  security  challenges  like  proliferation  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  and  narcotics  trafficking,  while 
maintaining  existing  authorities  to  assist  countries  in  meetin'j 
security  threats,  as  well  as  to  share  in  the  burden  of 
collective  security. 

Chapter  1  of  Title  III  consolidates  into  one  bill  the 
existing  accounts  for  U.S.  assessed  and  voluntary  peacekeeping 
contributions  and  would  allow  for  funds  to  be  transferred 
between  the  two  accounts.   The  authority  in  this  chapter  is 
part  of  a  broader  new  policy  to  enable  us  to  better  manage  U.S. 
involvement  in  international  peacekeeping  operations.   A 
centerpiece  of  this  new  policy  is  a  sharing  of  responsibility 
between  State  and  Defense  for  managing  and  funding  peacekeepim 
operations.   Basically,  DoD  will  be  responsible  for  peace 
enforcement  operations  and  State  for  more  traditional 
peacekeeping  operations. 

Chapter  2  of  Title  III  would  contain  the  authorization  for 
the  non-proliferation  and  disarmament  fund,  an  initiative  of 
this  Administration  first  proposed  and  established  in  fiscal 
year  1994.   Designed  to  complement  our  vigorous  diplomatic 
efforts  to  stem  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  this 
account  makes  available  small  amounts  of  assistance  to  help 
countries  improve  their  own  non-proliferation  efforts  and  to 
assist  them  in  meeting  their  international  non-proliferation 
commitments . 

Chapter  3,  Regional  Peace,  Security  and  Defense 
Cooperation,  provides  the  bill's  broadest  new  authority  to 
furnish  assistance  for  security  and  economic  purposes.   Chief 
among  these  purposes  will  continue  to  be  support  for  the  Middle 
East  peace  process,  a  constant  and  essential  goal  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy.   Programs  will  include  economic  assistance 
needed  to  bring  growth  to  Gaza  and  the  West  Bank  as  well  as 
continued  economic  and  military  assistance  for  Israel  and 
Egypt. 

Despite  the  positive  trends  in  the  post-Cold  War  world,  our 
national  security  strategy  must  recognize  that  threats  do 
exist,  allow  for  uncertainty,  and  prepare  for  the  possibility 
for  setbacks.   Through  the  Regional  Peace,  Security  and  Defense 
Cooperation  account,  the  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act 
seeks  to  maintain  programs  to  assist  friendly  and  allied 
nations  to  deter  and  defend  against  aggression  and  to  cement 
cooperative  defense  relationships  through  peacetime  assistance 
programs,  especially  military  training  programs. 

Chapter  4  of  Title  III  consolidates  and  streamlines 
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existing  authorities  for  programs  to  combat  international 
terrorism  and  narcotics  trafficking.   The  legislation  also  adds 
new  authority  to  provide  assistance  for  international  crime 
prevention.   These  programs  together  represent  highly  cost 
effective  investments  in  enhancing  the  safety  of  the  American 
people.   It  is  far  less  expensive  to  help  countries  seize  drugs 
overseas  than  to  do  so  in  the  United  States.   Similarly,  the 
price  of  our  anti-terrorism  efforts  pales  in  comparison  to  a 
single  terrorist  act  such  as  the  World  Trade  Center  bombing 
last  year. 

PROVIDING  HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE 


Our  concept  in  drafting  Title  IV  is  to  group  in  one  place 
the  three  primary  channels  of  the  U.S.  humanitarian  response  -- 
refugee  assistance,  disaster  assistance,  and  food  aid 
programs.   while  we  hope  that  this  unified  presentation  will 
enhance  the  understanding  of  the  American  people  and  of  other 
nations  of  the  scope  of  U.S.  worldwide  assistance  efforts,  let 
me  assure  the  committee  that  this  grouping  will  not  lead  to  any 
change  in  the  way  these  programs  are  administered.   State  will 
continue  to  manage  U.S.  refugee  and  migration  programs, 
including  our  annual  refugee  admissions  program,  which  falls 
under  the  oversight  of  the  judiciary  committees.   AID  will 
administer  disaster  and  food  assistance. 

ADVANCING  DIPLOMACY 

The  effective  practice  of  diplomacy  is  critical  to  our 
success  in  achieving  the  goals  and  priorities  of  this 
re-written  and  strengthened  foreign  assistance  act.   Without  a 
strong  core  foundation  for  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
we  would  be  left  with  a  "hollow"  diplomatic  infrastructure 
inadequate  to  respond  to  the  challenges  and  opportunities  of 
the  post-Cold  War  world.   Through  a  network  of  over  260 
overseas  posts  the  State  Department  exercises  the  leadership 
and  provides  the  operational  support  necessary  to  advance  U.S. 
foreign  policy  goals.   Its  people  and  missions  are  critical 
components  of  our  efforts  to  promote  peace,  prosperity,  and 
democracy  in  a  changing  world.   It  is  imperative  that  in 
conjunction  with  drafting  a  new"  charter  for  this  nation's 
foreign  assistance  programs,  we  also  strengthen  the  people  and 
institutions  that  will  carry  out  the  mandates  of  this  new 
chapter  in  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Recognizing  this  critical  link,  we  have  included  Title  vi , 
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Advancing  Diplomacy,  in  the  New  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democra':y 
Act  which,  though  it  does  not  authorize  such  programs,  includes: 
language  that  makes  it  clear  that  without  skillful  diplomacy 
our  overseas  programs  are  unlikely  to  contribute  to  the 
realization  of  our  national  goals  of  prosperity  and  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  this  bill  is  the  product  of 
close  consultation  between  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
Congress.   The  Administration  appreciates  the  effort  that  you 
and  your  staff  have  invested  in  helping  us  to  craft  this 
proposal.   Because  we  recognize  the  vital  links  between  our 
international  programs  and  our  ability  to  successfully  pursue 
our  foreign  policy  priorities,  we  take  this  effort  seriously 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  move  this  legislation. 
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STATEMENT  OF 

THE  HONORABLE  J.  BRIAN  ATWOOD 

ADMINISTRATOR 

U.S.  AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
FEBRUARY  3,  1994 


I.         INTRODUCTION 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.   It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  the  Committee 
today.   I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  here  with  my  old  friend  and  colleague.  Under 
Secretary  Dick  Moose. 

Our  joint  testimony  reflects  Secretary  Christopher's  active  leadership  in 
coordinating  foreign  assistance  reform  within  the  executive  branch. 

The  comprehensive  reform  bill  submitted  earlier  this  week  by  the  Secretary  on 
behalf  of  the  President,  the  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act  of  1994,  establishes 
a  totally  new  framework  to  advance  U.S.  national  interests  in  the  post-Cold  War  era. 
It  reflects  a  bipartisan  consensus  that  our  international  programs  can  and  must  serve 
both  our  domestic  interests  and  our  commitment  to  a  more  democratic,  prosperous  and 
stable  international  community. 

The  bill  represents  the  results  of  a  year-long  comprehensive  analysis  of  U.S. 
international  programs  to  determine  whether  they  continue  to  meet  our  national  needs. 
We  have  endeavored  in  this  process  to  consult  openly  and  thoroughly  with  as  many 
members  of  Congress  and  outside  groups  as  possible. 

As  I  committed  myself  to  do  the  last  time  I  testified  before  this  Committee,  I 
have  tried  to  reform  our  foreign  assistance  programs  from  within  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible.   Later  in  my  testimony  I  will  describe  some  of  the  concrete  results  of  those 
efforts.    While  I  believe  we  have  made  a  good  start,  internal  reform  can  only  go  so 
far.    More  comprehensive  changes  are  difficult  until  the  basic  law  is  amended.    What 
is  needed  now  is  a  joint  congressional-executive,  bipartisan  effort  for  foreign  aid 
reform. 

I  am  fully  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  effort  to  reform  foreign  aid 
legislation  dates  back  at  least  five  years,  to  the  seminal  study  by  this  Committee, 
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known  as  the  "Hamilton-Gil man"  report  of  1989.   Since  then,  you  and  your  Senate 
colleagues  have  reported,  and  passed  on  both  the  House  and  Senate  floor,  significant 
reform  legislation.   Although  not  enacted  at  the  time,  much  of  that  work  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  Administration's  proposed  bill.    We  now  want  to  build  on  your 
past  bipartisan  reform  efforts  to  help  enact  reform  legislation  this  year. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  has  been  the  charter  legislation  for  America's 
International  Assistance  Programs  since  1961.    It  was  originally  designed  to  meet  the 
threat  of  communism,  to  address  the  legacy  of  colonialism  and  to  support  development 
worldwide.   The  1961  Act  served  our  needs  for  over  three  decades,  even  though  it 
was  amended  repeatedly,  with  new  mandates  often  added  without  deleting  old 
priorities. 

But  as  this  Committee's  1989  study  so  fully  documented,  with  its  compendium 
of  the  33  statutory  objectives  and  75  priorities  that  US  AID  must  apply  in  allocating 
funds  (and  that  number  has  grown  since  1989),  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  now 
deserves  its  place  in  history. 

That  conclusion  was  clear  even  before  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.   The  need  for 
new  charter  legislation,  a  priority  in  1989,  is  now  an  imperative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  also  know,  this  new  bill  is,  in  large  part,  a  direct  result 
of  a  meeting  last  September  in  which  you.  Speaker  Foley  and  other  members  of  the 
Congressional  leadership  told  the  Secretary  and  the  National  Security  Advisor,  and 
other  members  of  the  Administration,  that  the  Congress  was  not  prepared  to  accept 
business  as  usual  as  defined  by  the  existing  Foreign  Assistance  Act.   We  heard  you, 
and  the  President  heard  you. 

Since  that  meeting,  we  have  engaged  in  an  unprecedented  series  of  bipartisan 
staff  consultations  based  on  a  discussion  draft  of  the  bill  that  we  sent  to  the  Congress 
in  November.    We  have  also  held  numerous  sessions  with  interested  outside  groups. 
Many  of  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  that  came  out  of  those  consultations 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  final  version  of  the  Administration's  bill.   It  is  a  better 
product  as  a  result. 

Mr.  Chairman,  President  Clinton  is  strongly  committed  to  working  with  you  in 
a  bipartisan  effort,  this  year,  to  finally  achieve  the  elusive  goal  of  foreign  assistance 
reform. 

n.        KEY  FEATURES  OF  THE  NEW  BILL 
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Just  as  the  1961  Act  responded  to  the  threats  of  its  era,  the  new  bill  identifies 
the  international  challenges  of  the  post-Cold  War  world,  and  provides  us  the  means  to 
respond. 

Foreign  policy  must  be  founded  on  coherent  organizing  principles.   This  bill 
embodies  such  principles  and  provides  the  authority  for  the  executive  branch  to 
implement  them  forcefully.   It  provides  a  new  and  more  relevant  framework  for 
American  foreign  policy  and  foreign  assistance  programs,  one  based  on  a  policy  of 
preventive  diplomacy. 

Thus,  the  bill  would  give  us  the  means  to  anticipate  threats,  and  deal  with  them 
before  they  become  intractable. 

It  would  enable  us  to  take  action  today  to  increase  the  choices  available  to 
American  diplomacy  in  the  future. 

It  addresses  problems  such  as  terrorism,  narcotics  trafficking,  aiding  the 
emerging  democracies  of  the  former  Soviet  bloc,  addressing  ethnic  conflict, 
responding  to  excessive  population  growth,  environmental  degradation,  nuclear 
proliferation  and  other  transnational  problems  whose  scope  is  much  greater  than  could 
have  been  imagined  thirty  years  ago  and  which  demand  the  most  sophisticated 
response  we  can  mount. 

Before  turning  to  the  rest  of  my  testimony,  let  me  briefly  summarize  the  key 
features  of  the  bill: 

1 .  It  authorizes  both  long  and  short-term  economic  and  security 
programs;  trade  and  investment  activities,  and  new  authority  to  respond  to 
crisis  situations.    Programs  not  authorized  in  the  bill  are  referred  to  in  terms  of 
how  they  contribute  to  the  bill's  overarching  goals. 

2.  It  repeals  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  parts 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  and  related  legislation.   It  also  repeals  the 
legislation  that  created  the  International  Development  Cooperation  Agency  in 
1979. 

3.  The  bill  is  structured  by  major  foreign  policy  objectives.    It  gives  us 
clearly  identifiable  goals  and  requires  us  to  produce  results.   Instead  of 
authorizing  numerous,  discrete  and  sometimes  unconnected  programs,  the  bill 
authorizes  activities  to  achieve  interrelated  goals  such  as  sustainable 
development,  promoting  peace  or  promoting  prosperity  through  trade  and 
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investment. 


4.  The  bill  is  a  permanent  charter  rather  than  an  annual  authorization  of 
appropriations.  It  is  intended  to  be  free  standing,  permanent  law  that  authorizes 
programs  for  which  funds  would  be  authorized  in  separate  authorization  bills. 

In  describing  the  new  bill,  I  want  to  focus  on  the  following: 

How  the  new  bill  addresses  post-Cold  War  needs. 

-  The  long-term  challenges  of  sustainable  development. 

-  Meeting  immediate  needs:    crises  and  humanitarian  assistance. 

-  The  importance  of  coordination  and  leveraging,  and,  finally, 

How  we  will  manage  US  AID  to  achieve  results. 

Under  Secretary  Moose  has  discussed  the  relationship  of  the  new  bill  to  our 
broader  foreign  policy  objectives;  the  relationship  between  diplomacy  and  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  bill;  security  assistance,  and  programs  designed  to 
advance  our  economic  interests  through  trade  and  investment. 

m.       MEETING  POST  COLD-WAR  NEEDS 

President  Clinton  has  defined  three  areas  of  enduring,  vital  U.S.  interests; 
national  security,  economic  revitalization,  and  the  promotion  of  democracy. 

The  collapse  of  communism  has  changed  our  understanding  of  our  national 
security.    Instead  of  an  overwhelmingly  military  threat,  we  now  face  a  broader  range 
of  international  problems  including  those  arising  from  local  and  regional  conflicts, 
political  chaos,  economic  deterioration  or  collapse,  and  environmental  degradation. 

This  bill  is  a  charter  designed  to  meet  these  challenges  well  into  the  next 
century.    Its  goals  are  the  best  ways  to  project  the  U.S.  national  interest:   promoting 
sustainable  development;  building  democracy;  promoting  peace;  providing 
humanitarian  assistance  and  promoting  prosperity  through  trade  and  investment.    A 
sixth  goal,  advancing  diplomacy,  identifies  how  our  diplomatic  efforts  can  be  used  to 
achieve  each  of  these  objectives. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  new  bill  is  that  it  contains  reference  to  the  various 
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departments  and  agencies  within  the  executive  branch  that  carry  out  foreign  assistance 
programs  under  the  150  account.   These  references  are  intended  to  demonstrate  that 
the  congressionally  mandated  programs  of  these  departments  and  agencies  will  be 
carried  out  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  new  goals  articulated  in  the  reform 
legislation. 

I  want  to  concentrate  my  remarks  today  on  how  the  bill  allows  us  to  achieve 
results  in  the  following  four  tides:  sustainable  development,  building  democracy, 
providing  humanitarian  assistance  and  promoting  growth  through  trade  and 
investment.    These  areas  are  the  ones  in  which  US  AID  will  be  most  actively  involved. 
USAID  will  also  help  to  achieve  the  two  remaining  goals  (promoting  peace  and 
advancing  diplomacy).    My  colleague,  Mr.  Moose,  has  described  how  all  of  the 
authorities  in  the  bill  will  work  towards  achieving  our  fundamental  foreign  policy 
interests. 

rV.       THE  LONG  TERM  CHALLENGE  OF  SUSTAINABLE  DEVELOPMFNT 

The  Clinton  Administration  has  identified  sustainable  development  as  the 
cornerstone  of  its  development  assistance  efforts  and  also  as  a  key  element  of  its 
foreign  policy.    It  is  the  first  title  of  the  new  bill,  in  part,  because  it  forms  a 
philosophical  base  for  the  entire  bill. 

Promoting  sustainable  development  is  vital  to  the  United  States.     By  the  year 
2000,  4  out  of  5  people  in  the  world  will  live  in  developing  countries.   Our  interests 
and  our  markets  will  be  shaped  by  events  in  those  countries.   The  quality  of  life  in 
developing  nations  will  increasingly  come  to  define  our  own  quality  of  Ufe  — 
politically,  economically,  socially.    Without  sustained  development,  national  and 
regional  economic,  political  and  security  problems  proliferate;  and  because 
overpopulation  and  environmental  destruction  threaten  to  undercut  the  best  efforts  of 
nations  to  build  peace  and  prosperity. 

Sustainable  development  signifies  broad-based,  economic  growth  which  protects 
the  environment,  enhances  human  capabilities,  upholds  democratic  values,  and 
improves  the  quality  of  life  for  the  current  generation  while  preserving  that 
opportunity  for  future  generations.   The  ultimate  measure  of  success  of  development 
cooperation  programs  is  the  enhanced  ability  of  developing  countries  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  to  self-sustaining  development.   Sustainable  development  programs  pursue 
this  objective  by  supporting  the  self-help  efforts  of  developing  countries  to  implement 
sound  policies,  invest  in  their  people,  and  build  effective  and  accountable  indigenous 
political,  economic  and  social  institutions. 
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Title  I  of  the  bill  contains  four  interdependent  objectives  on  which  our  bilateral 
assistance  efforts  should  focus  in  pursuit  of  sustainable  development. 

1.  FNrniTRAGING  BROAD-BASED  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Broad-based  economic  growth  signifies  equitable  and  inclusive  economic 
expansion  in  developing  countries.    Such  growth  is  in  the  economic,  political,  and 
strategic  interests  of  the  United  States  because  it  creates  markets  and  reduces  the 
threat  of  global  problems  such  as  population  growth  and  envirorunental  degradation. 
Economic  progress  also  improves  the  prospects  for  the  spread  of  democracy  and 
political  values  supportive  of  United  States  interests.    Economic  stagnation  or 
narrowly-based  economic  growth  may  fuel  political  instability  and  threaten 
international  security  and  cooperation. 

Broadly-based,  sustainable,  participatory  growth  requires:  investment  in  people, 
particularly  poor  men  and  women,  in  the  form  of  health,  child  survival,  education, 
and  other  critical  social  services  and  systems  improvements;  an  enhanced  role  for 
markets  through  improved  macroeconomic  policies  and  other  appropriate  policy 
reforms,  stronger  institutions,  and  sound  public  investments;  enhanced  food  security 
and  sustainable  improvement  in  agriculture;  and  measures  to  ensure  that  the  poor  have 
access  to  productive  resources  and  fully  participate  in  the  benefits  of  growth  in 
employment  and  incomes. 

2.  REDUCING  EXCESSIVE  POPULATION  GROWTH  RATES 

Excessive  population  growth  aggravates  poor  health  conditions,  perpetuates 
poverty,  and  inhibits  saving  and  investment,  particularly  investments  in  people  in  the 
form  of  basic  health  and  education  services.    Continued  growth  in  world  population 
rates  will  undercut  sustainable  development  efforts.   Unsustainable  population  growth 
is  direcdy  linked  to  degradation  of  the  natural  resources  base  and  the  environment  and 
contributes  to  economic  stagnation  and  political  instability,  and  retards  progress  on 
global  issues  of  direct  concern  to  the  United  States. 

Our  primary  objective  is  to  help  reduce  excessive  population  growth  to  rates 
that  ai'e  consistent  with  sustainable,  broadly-based  development.   This  calls  for  a  focus 
on  enhanced  access  to  quality  family  planning  services  and  reproductive  health  care, 
increasing  infant  and  child  survival  rates,  improving  female  literacy  and  education, 
and  raising  the  economic  and  social  status  of  women. 

3.  PROTECTING  THE  GLOBAL  ENVIRONMENT 
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The  economic  and  social  well-being  and  the  security  of  the  United  States 
depend  critically  on  the  global  environment  and  physical  resource  base.   Patterns  of 
consumption,  systems  of  industrial  and  agricultural  production,  and  use  of  natural 
resources  directly  affect  the  sustainability  of  long-term  development  and  the 
environment.    Development  that  does  not  take  account  of  its  environmental 
consequences  will  not  be  sustainable.   The  poor  not  only  suffer  disproportionally  from 
the  consequences  of  environmental  degradation,  but  also  contribute  to  that  degradation 
as  they  struggle  to  meet  their  own  basic  needs. 

Sustainable  development  programs  authorized  by  this  bill  should  address  the 
root  causes  of  environmental  harm,  promote  environmentally-sound  patterns  of  growth 
and  support  improved  management  of  the  environment  and  natural  resources.   These 
activities  include  efforts  to  address  urgent  global  environmental  challenges,  including 
the  loss  of  biological  diversity  and  global  climate  change,  as  well  as  efforts  to  address 
significant  environmental  problems  within  countries  and  regions.    Such  efforts  seek  to 
promote  sound  environmental  policies  and  practices  which  simultaneously  enhance 
long-term  economic  growth. 

4.    SUPPORTING  DEMOCRATIC  PARTICIPATION 

It  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  and  in  keeping  with  our 
democratic  traditions  to  support  democratic  aspirations  and  values,  foster  the  spread  of 
enduring  democratic  institutions,  and  encourage  universal  respect  for  civil  and  human 
rights.   The  establishment  of  local  governance,  civil  society,  and  democratic 
institutions  is  an  essential  element  of  the  ability  of  nations  to  sustain  development 
efforts. 

Sustainable  development  programs  must  help  to  build  and  strengthen 
organizations  and  institutions  that  foster  participation  in  economic  and  political 
decision-making  at  the  local  and  national  levels.    Such  programs  should  help  promote 
respect  for  human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law;  the  ability  of  all  citizens  to  choose  freely 
their  government  and  to  hold  that  government  accountable  for  its  actions;  efforts 
which  advance  legal,  social  and  economic  equality;  respect  for  the  rights  of  women 
and  minorities;  and  principles  of  tolerance  among  and  within  religious  and  ethnic 
groups. 

In  addition  to  pursuing  these  four  objectives.  Tide  I  of  the  bill  recognizes  that 
sustainable  development  will  only  be  achieved  if  programs  incorporate  several  cross- 
cutting  principles: 

Popular  Participation:   Sustainable  development  depends  for  its  success 
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on  the  empowerment  of  people  to  make  political  and  economic  decisions.   The  more 
potential  beneficiaries  are  actively  involved  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of 
development  programs,  and  the  greater  their  stake  in  the  outcome  of  those  programs, 
the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  programs  will  succeed. 

Role  of  Women:   The  expansion  of  women's  opportunities  is  essential  to 
reduce  poverty,  lower  population  growth,  and  bring  about  effective  and  sustainable 
development.    Women  must  be  involved  as  agents,  as  well  as  beneficiaries,  of  change 
in  all  aspects  of  the  development  process.    Women,  therefore,  should  be  integrally 
involved  in  policies,  programs,  and  projects  undertaken  to  achieve  the  objectives  and 
purposes  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Non-Governmental  Organizations:    For  development  to  be  broad-based 
and  sustainable  it  must  engage  non-governmental  organizations,  including  private 
voluntary  organizations,  universities,  cooperatives  and  credit  unions,  labor  unions, 
women's  groups  and  indigenous  local  organizations  in  the  policy  and  program  process, 
including  regular  involvement  of  such  groups  in  the  formulation  of  USAID's 
development  strategies  for  countries  and  sectors. 

Finally,  programs  undertaken  to  achieve  sustainable  development  in  all  sectors 
must  recognize  the  importance  of  education  and  training,  including  the  involvement  of 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

In  addition  to  sustainable  development  programs  focused  on  the  four  objectives 
I  have  just  discussed.  Title  I  of  the  bill  also  contains  a  section  entitled  the 
"Development  Fund  for  Africa",  which  describes  the  unique  development  challenges 
facing  that  continent.   The  bill  does  not  contain  a  separate  authorization  for  Africa, 
but  our  annual  Congressional  presentation  documents  will  show  that  we  continue  to 
assign  high  priority  to  that  area.   Title  I  also  includes  a  separate  authorization  for 
microenterprise  credit  programs  and  other  credit  programs  and  describes  the  important 
partnership  relationship  USAID  must  have  with  U.S.  colleges  and  universities,  private 
voluntary  organizations,  cooperatives  and  credit  unions,  and  labor  unions  if  it  is  to 
achieve  its  sustainable  development  objectives. 

V.        URGENT  NTEEDS:    BUILDING  DEMOCRACY  mTLE  ID  AND 
PROVIDING  HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE  mTLE  IV) 

Up  to  now,  I  have  focused  my  remarks  on  the  principles  inherent  to  sustainable 
development  in  Title  I  of  the  bill.   Titles  II  and  FV  contain  authorities  related  to  Title 
I,  but  which  will  generally  be  applied  in  circumstances  where  sustainable  development 
is  not  the  immediate  objective  being  sought. 
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A.  PROMOTING  DEMOCRACY 

Title  n  (building  democracy)  contains  authority,  among  other  things,  to 
strengthen  civil  society  where  countries  or  areas  are  emerging  from  situations  such  as 
anarchy  or  dvil  strife.   This  new  authority  is  contained  in  Subchapter  A  of  Chapter  I 
of  Title  n,  called  Countries  in  Transition.   It  would  allow  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  to  respond  rapidly  to  unstable  situations  where  short-term  assistance  may 
mean  the  difference  between  a  country  or  region  falling  back  into  chaos  or  moving 
into  a  state  of  sustainable  development.   Subchapter  A  of  Chapter  1  of  Title  II  would 
authorize  assistance  to  (1)  address  political,  economic  and  humanitarian  needs  that 
arise  in  connection  with  transitions,  or  that  if  unmet  undermine  or  threaten  democratic 
institutions,  and  (2)  to  help  meet  security  challenges  on  a  transitional  basis  that 
threaten  to  impede  or  reverse  democratic  reforms  or  institutions. 

Our  ability  to  respond  rapidly  in  time  of  crisis  is  more  crucial  than  ever.   In 
places  like  Somalia,  Liberia,  and  Angola,  "development"  no  longer  has  meaning.   The 
term  denotes  progress  and  modernization,  but  by  any  meaningful  standard,  these 
nations  are  no  longer  "developing".   In  these  countries,  by  stages,  conflicts  have 
become  intractable,  irreconcilable.   They  feed  on  themselves,  consuming  the  sense  of 
nationhood  and  the  institutions  of  national  unity  and  conflict  resolution.   At  each 
stage,  as  chaos  grows  greater,  the  cost  of  reconstruction  becomes  geometrically  larger. 

We  need  to  be  able  to  answer  urgent  requirements  in  these  societies  that  are  not 
addressed  by  traditional  disaster  relief,  conventionally  managed  development 
programs,  or  international  peacekeeping  operations.   US  AID  must  become  more 
relevant  to  the  U.S.  policy  agenda  in  urgent,  transitional  situations  by  having  the 
ability  to  provide  assistance  to  address  political,  economic  and  humanitarian  needs. 

In  addition  to  authority  for  these  new  crises  situations.  Subchapters  B  and  C  of 
Chapter  1  of  Title  II  will  continue  to  authorize  assistance  for  the  Independent  States  of 
the  Former  Soviet  Union  and  for  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  respectively.   These 
authorities  are  basically  continuations  of  existing  law  (the  Freedom  Support  Act  and 
the  Support  for  Eastern  European  Democracy  Act  (SEED)). 

B.  HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE 

Title  IV  (providing  humanitarian  assistance)  authorizes  programs  to  respond  to 
the  victims  of  mamnade  and  natural  disasters.   The  bill  reflects  the  humanitarian 
impulses  of  the  American  people  to  relieve  human  suffering  through  direct  disaster 
relief  or  by  providing  assistance  on  behalf  of  refugees  and  other  victims  of  forced 
migrations. 
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VI.      PBOMOTTNG  GROWTH  THROUGH  TRADE  AND  INVESTMENT 

The  Administration  is  committed  to  an  agenda  of  economic  renewal. 

Tide  V  of  the  bill  authorizes  programs  to  establish  or  maintain  markets  for 
American  goods  and  services,  creating  new  jobs  and  enhancing  prosperity  at  home. 
These  programs  are  designed  to  complement  sustainable  development  efforts  to  create 
viable  markets  for  U.S.  Exports. 

Vn.     COORDINATION  AND  LEVERAGING 

The  bill  recognizes  the  Secretary  of  State's  paramount  role  in  coordinating  all 
overseas  programs,  including  coordination  within  the  executive  branch  of  budget  and 
foreign  policy  issues.   The  new  bill  does  not  alter  this  traditional  role. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  that  we  need  to  leverage  our  scarce  resources  by 
convincing  others  to  work  with  us.    We  must  seek  and  secure  international 
cooperation  in  our  efforts.   The  bill  therefore  notes  the  importance  of  working  in 
concert  with  other  bilateral  donors  and  multilateral  organizations. 

Similarly,  while  the  bill  does  not  establish  a  statutory  executive  branch 
coordination  mechanism  to  replace  the  Development  Coordination  Committee,  the 
thrust  of  the  new  bill  is  to  achieve  a  new  philosophy  whereby  all  the  programs 
authorized  by  Congress  focus  on  common  national  goals.   This  will  reinforce  this 
Administration's  already  strong  commitment  to  the  internal  coordination  of  programs 
and  resources. 

Vm.    SETTING  PRIORITIES  AND  MANAGING  AID  FOR  RESULTS 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk  about  results:   how  will  we  measure 
results  of  programs  authorized  by  the  new  bill,  and  what  are  the  results  of  our  efforts 
to  revitalize  US  AID. 

The  proposed  bill  recognizes  that  outside  assistance  cannot  substitute  for  a 
developing  country's  own  efforts  to  improve  the  lives  of  its  people.   The  United  States 
should  only  provide  assistance  which  yields  enduring  results  in  terms  of  improving  the 
lives  of  its  intended  beneficiaries  and  contributing  to  the  interests  of  the  American 
people. 

Sustainable  development  programs  under  the  proposed  new  bill  will  be 
concentrated  in  countries  that  have  the  greatest  need  for  such  programs,  that  make  the 
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most  effective  use  of  such  programs,  -and  4luu  -have  a  commitment  to  achieving  clear 
development  objectives.   Our  assessment  of  need  will  be  based  on  criteria  drawn  from 
the  four  components  of  sustainable  development  ~  such  as  fertility  rates,  child 
survival,  depletion  of  natural  resources,  environmental  threats  to  human  health, 
poverty  levels  and  other  socio-economic  indicators  ~  and  will  be  assessed  in  light  of 
USAID's  comparative  ability  to  address  those  needs.    Our  criteria  include  an  enabling 
environment  in  which  truly  free  market  economies  emerge;  in  which  government 
decision-making  is  transparent;  government  institutions  are  accountable  to  the  public; 
an  independent  and  honest  judiciary  is  maintained;  authority  is  decentralized;  local 
government  bodies  are  democratically  elected;  and  political  parties,  non-governmental 
organizations,  and  the  media  operate  without  undue  constraints. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  USAID  will  assess  the  commitment  and  progress  of 
countries  in  moving  toward  commonly  agreed  development  objectives.   We  will 
establish  open  and  transparent  systems  to  monitor  the  results  of  assistance  by 
sharpening  our  own  capacity  to  measure  results  as  defined  by  the  agency's  new 
strategy  and  implementation  guidelines,  and  by  sharing  fiilly  our  objectives,  criteria 
and  data  with  host  country  governments,  as  well  as  local  and  U.S.  NGOs  and  PVOs 
with  whom  we  work.   We  will  be  prepared  to  make  the  tough  choices  necessary  to 
shift  scarce  resources  from  unproductive  programs,  sectors  or  countries  to  those  which 
have  demonstrated  the  commitment  and  ability  to  use  them  effectively. 

In  terms  of  management  and  organization,  I  realize  that  unless  USAID  is 
effectively  managed,  no  amount  of  resources  or  reform  legislation  will  lead  to  the  kind 
of  measurable,  concrete  results  we  all  want. 

I  know  we  are  asking  for  increased  flexibility  by  requesting  authorizations  for 
broad  national  objectives  instead  of  specific  programs;  and  that  this  is  of  concern  to 
many  in  Congress  who  believe  that  in  return  for  this  flexibility,  Congress  must  be  able 
to  hold  us  accountable  for  results. 

This  is  what  I  mean  by  results: 

—  In  my  first  nine  months  as  Administrator,  we  have  announced 
terminations  of  21  overseas  missions.    In  some  cases  we  have  done  this 
because  countries  no  longer  require  concessional  assistance;  in  others 
because  the  recipients  have  proven  to  be  poor  development  partners. 

We  have  also: 

—  Embarked  on  an  agency-wide  "rightsizing"  effort  that  will  simplify  and 
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streamline  the  ageocy.   I  iiave  made  painful  personnel  decisions  that 
affect  particularly  AID's  senior  ranks.     While  not  aimed  at  reducing 
personnel,  psr  Sfi,  we  expect  to  reduce  overall  AID  staff  levels  by  5.5 
percent  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  Clinton  Administration.   We  have 
reorganized  USAID  Headquarters  by  eliminating  redundant  layers  of 
bureaucracy  and  by  combining  organizational  units  to  make  the 
organization  more  responsive  to  direction. 

Introduced  a  systemic  reform  of  USAID's  grant  and  contract  mechanisms 
to  make  them  more  transparent,  efficient  and  responsive. 

Established  AID  as  a  reinvention  lab  in  Vice  President  Gore's 
Reinvention  of  Government  Program,  including  creation  of  an  Agency- 
wide  Quality  Council  to  involve  all  employees  in  the  process  of 
revitalizing  USAID. 

~         Strengthened  interaction  at  the  most  senior  levels  of  USAID  and  the  State 
Department  to  improve  and  speed  decision-making  and  encourage 
cooperation  at  all  levels. 

—        Established  a  systematic  program  of  consultations  with  outside  groups 

representing  all  segments  of  American  society  to  help  us  reinvent  USAID 
and  to  carry  out  our  mission.   These  outside  groups  represent  business, 
labor  and  private  voluntary  organizations,  among  others. 

Issued  detailed  strategy  papers  for  our  program  managers  on  how  to 
achieve  sustainable  development. 

What  I  am  suggesting,  by  dwelling  on  these  administrative  reforms,  is  that  I 
will  need  your  help  to  manage  USAID  for  results.   We  need  a  new  partnership  with 
the  Congress  to  reach  our  goals:   if  you  give  us  the  legislative  tools,  we  will  deliver 
measurable  results  towards  our  overall  objectives. 

I  know  that  means  more  work  for  both  of  us  ~  more  and  better  advance 
consultations.   But  only  if  we  enter  into  this  partnership  will  we  be  able  to  reach  the 
objectives  all  of  us  share. 

K.    CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  wide  agreement  that  the  organic 
legislation  under  which  our  assistance  programs  operate  is  long  overdue  for  a  major 
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overhaul.  The  end  of  The  Cold  War  enables  "as  to  Ibcns,  rn  a  "way  ttot  heretofore 
possible,  on  results  —  results  achieved  in  partnerships  with  nations  that  truly  care 
about  the  development  of  their  societies  and  the  participation  of  their  people.   It  is 
long  past  time  to  rewrite  the  charter  that  authorizes  our  foreign  assistance  programs. 
It  is  time  not  only  for  a  new  legislative  beginning,  it  is  time  now  for  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  to  agree  on  a  new  set  of  organizing  principles  for  our  foreign 
policy.    We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  to  help 
fashion  a  new  charter  for  overseas  cooperation  programs  that  truly  reflect  the  interests 
of  the  American  people. 

I  look  forward  to  your  questions. 
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FOREIGN  AID  BILL  REFORM;  HEARING  WITH  A.I.D. 
ADMINISTRATOR  BRIAN  ATWOOD 

HONORABLE  ENI  F.H,  FALEOMAVAEGA 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 
FEBRUARY  3,  1994 


MR.  ATWOOD,  WELCOME  TO  THE  COMMITTEE.  AND  YOU  HAVE  MY 
SYMPATHIES  FOR  THE  DIFFICULT  TASK  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  CHARGED  WITH 
IN  STREAMLINING  A.I.D  AND  SHARPENING  THE  FOCUS  OF  THE 
AGENCY'S  MISSION. 

I  TOO  SHARE  MANY  OF  THE  CONCERNS  RAISED  BY  MY 
COLLEAGUES  WITH  THE  FOREIGN  AID  REFORM  BILL  SUBMITTED  BY  THE 
ADMINISTRATION. 

ADDITIONALLY,  I  AM  VERY  CONCERNED  WITH  A.I.D'S  PLANS 
WITH  REGARD  TO  ITS  PACIFIC  ISLAND  REGIONAL  PROGRAM. 

ALTHOUGH  THE  PACIFIC  PROGRAM  IS  PRESENTLY  FUNDED  AT  A 
VERY  MODEST  LEVEL  --  FROM  MY  DISCUSSIONS  WITH  ISLAND  LEADERS 
--  IT  HAS  MADE  SIGNIFICANT  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  ECONOMIC  AND 
SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  10  ISLAND  NATIONS  IT  SERVES. 

THE  NEED  TO  CLOSE  A.I.D. 'S  MISSIONS  IN  SUVA  AND  PORT 
MORESBY  TO  SAVE  OVERHEAD  MAY  BE  UNDERSTANDABLE.   HOWEVER.  I 
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AND  OTHER  MEMBERS  IN  CONGRESS  FEEL  STRONGLY  THAT  THE  MODEST 
LEVEL  OF  PROGRAM  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  REGION  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
JEOPARDIZED  WITH  FURTHER  CUTS. 

CLOSURE  OF  THE  MISSIONS  COMBINED  WITH  PROGRAM  CUTS 
SENDS  A  CLEAR  MESSAGE  THAT  AMERICA  IS  NO  LONGER  CONCERNED 
WITH  THE  NEEDS  OF  HER  SOUTH  PACIFIC  ALLIES  AND  FRIENDS.   IN 
PARTICULAR,  IT  MAKES  A  MOCKERY  OF  BOTH  BUSH  AND  CLINTON 
ADMINISTRATION  COMMITMENTS  TO  SUPPORT  SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT  INITIATIVES  IN  THE  SMALL  ISLAND  STATES,  AND 
WOULD  UNDERCUT  PROGRESS  ACHIEVED  IN  THE  AREAS  OF  POPULATION 
CONTROL.  AIDS  PREVENTION.  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION. 
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Statement  of  Representative  Benjamin  A.  Oilman 

I  want  to  join  our  distinguished  Chairman  in  welcoming  Administrator  Atwood 
and  Under  Secretary  Moose  this  morning  to  formally  begin  the  process  of  reforming 
our  foreign  assistance  program.  I  am  eager  to  hear  the  Clinton  Administration's  ra- 
tionale for  the  changes  they  are  recommending  in  the  legislative  request  they  have 
just  submitted. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  state  the  high  regard  I  have  for  Administrator  Atwood. 
I  believe  he  is  truly  committed  to  improving  the  management  of  our  foreign  assist- 
ance program.  As  you  know,  I  do  have  some  concerns  about  the  direction  of  the  re- 
form effort.  Those  concerns  are  programmatic,  and  not  in  any  way  a  reflection  on 
your  stewardship. 

Last  June  I  stated  on  the  House  floor  that,  along  with  other  Republican  Members, 
I  was  losing  patience  with  the  pace  of  reform.  I  am  still  troubled  that  your  reform 
package  fails  to  address  the  consolidation  of  numerous  programs  currently  being  ad- 
ministered under  different  authorities  in  different  departments  and  agencies. 

If  we  are  to  utilize  better  the  resources  made  available  for  foreign  assistance  ac- 
tivities, we  need  to  do  all  we  can  to  achieve  efficiencies  through  rational  manage- 
ment. 

1  will  be  interested  to  hear  how  the  Clinton  Administration  plans  to  assure  Con- 
gress that  the  promises  of  Camp  David  will  be  kept.  Many  of  us  believe  that  prom- 
ise merits  legislative  status. 

This  Committee  was  quite  active  in  the  creation  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy,  an  organization  that  is  quite  familiar  to  Administrator  Atwood.  I  believe 
my  colleagues  will  want  to  know  how  the  Endowment  will  be  affected  by  the  democ- 
racy thrust  being  promoted  in  your  legislative  request. 

triese  are  but  a  few  of  the  areas  where  1  have  some  questions.  However,  what 
is  even  more  important  is  the  recognition  of  the  need  once  again  to  develop  a  bipar- 
tisan consensus  regarding  foreign  assistance.  I,  along  with  other  Republican  Mem- 
bers, am  interested  in  joining  tne  dialogue  to  foster  a  new  consensus  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  post-Cold  War  world.  I  have  several  additional  points  to  raise 
which  I  shall  address  after  our  witnesses'  testimony. 
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REMARKS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  DON  MANZULLO 

BEFORE  THE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

ON  FOREIGN  AID  REFORM 

FEBRUARY  3,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  you  for  holding  hearings  on  the 
issue  of  foreign  aid  reform.   Foreign  assistance  is  greatly 
misunderstood  by  the  American  people.   It  is  usually  the  top 
spending  program  that  Americans  recommend  cutting  or  abolishing 
when  discussing  the  federal  budget  deficit  problem. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  foreign  aid  is 
almost  a  misnomer  because  73  percent  of  all  "foreign"  aid  and 
94.5  percent  of  all  "foreign"  military  aid  is  spent  in  the  United 
States.   In  1991,  more  than  $9.2  billion  in  direct  economic  and 
military  aid  was  reinvested  in  the  U.S.  economy,  creating  over 
180,000  American  jobs. 

But  every  program  deserves  strict  accountability  and  review. 
I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  of  the  distinguished  witnesses 
before  us  on  their  recommendations  for  a  post-Cold  War  foreign 
aid  policy.   The  American  people  will  no  longer  support  "warm 
feelings"  about  foreign  aid.   They  want  to  know  how  it  will 
benefit  American  interests. 
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The  issue  close  to  my  heart  is  reforming  foreign  exchange 
programs.   According  to  the  United  States  Information  Agency, 
there  are  23  different  departments  and  agencies  that  conduct 
international  exchange  and  training  programs.   It's  time  to 
consolidate  these  programs.   Many  Americans  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  travelling  across  their  state.   To  learn  that  there  are 
23  different  bureaucracies  each  controlling  their  own  very 
interesting  but  not  essential  foreign  exchange  program  doesn't 
sit  right  with  them. 

That's  why  I  was  encouraged  to  read  the  discussion  paper 
prepared  by  the  USIA  last  October  advocating  the  consolidation  of 
various  exchange  programs.   I  include  the  relevant  section  of 
that  paper  for  the  record.   I  am  very  much  interested  in  working 
with  USIA  to  streamline  the  bureaucratization  of  international 
exchange  programs. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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THE  Peace,  Development  &  Democracy 

Act  (PDDA)  of  1994 
Executive  Summary 


The  Peace,  Development  &  Democracy  Act  (PDDA)  of  1  994  provides  a  comprehensive  overview  of 
all  major  programs  receiving  funding  within  the  International  Affairs  Budget  function,  and  serves  as  the 
basic  authorization  chaner  for  most  of  these  programs.  Titles  I  through  V  of  the  bill  contain  the 
authorities  to  carry  out  foreign  assistance  programs.  Title  VI  of  the  bill  addresses  (but  authorizes  no 
funds  for)  the  relationship  of  diplomacy  to  the  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  bill.  Title  Vll 
contains  certain  special  authorities,  limitations  on  the  provision  of  assistance,  and  repoamg 
requirements.  Titles  VIII  and  IX  contain  administrative  and  technical  and  conforming  provisions.  The 
bill  repeals  the  great  majority  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1 961 ,  except  for  provisions  relating  to 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  loan  guarantees  for  Israel,  and  the  Enterprise  for  the  Americas  Initiative. 


Sustainable  Development  --  Title  I 


Title  I  of  the  PDDA  authorizes  a  single  approprianon  for  sustainable  development  assistance.  The  title 
defines  "sustainable  development*  and  directs  that  such  assistance  be  targeted  on  four  interrelated 
objectives:  .    , 

*  encouraging  broad-based  economic  growth, 

•  protecting  the  global  environment, 

•  suppoaing  democratic  participation,  and 

*  stabilizing  world  population  growth. 

The  PDDA  emphasizes  ceaain  cross-cutting  principles  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  title: 
the  need  to  enhance  popular  participation  m  the  planning  and  implementation  of  development 
programs:  the  need  to  involve  women  as  agents  as  well  as  beneficiaries  of  change  m  all  aspects  of  the 
development  process;  the  need  to  fully  engage  nongovernmental  organizations  and  U.S.  institutions; 
the  need  to  manage  activities  and  focus  programs  so  that  they  that  will  yield  enduring  results:  and  the 
need  to  coordinate  efforts  with  other  bilateral  and  multilateral  donors. 

To  carry  out  ttie  programs  In  this  title,  a  wide  variety  of  means  are  authorized,  including  micro- 
enterprise  and  other  credit  programs.  There  is  specific  language  in  this  title  explaining  the  need  for 
assistance  for  sub-Saharan  Africa,  however  funding  would  be  derived  from  the  single  authorization  for 
sustainable  development.  Since  the  bill  does  not  contain  a  separate  authorization  for  the  current 
International  Organizations  and  Programs  account,  funding  for  those  international  organizations  that 
are  developmental  in  nature  will  be  derived  from  the  authorization  for  title  I.  Similarly,  other  titles. 
depending  on  their  appropriateness,  will  be  the  source  of  other  voluntary  contributions  to  International 
organizations. 
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BuiLoiNQ  Democracy  --  Title  II 


Title  II  of  the  PDDA  recognizes  that  the  fostering  of  democratic  values  will  often  require  the  provision 
of  assistance  in  amounts  or  in  a  manner  that  is  not  normally  justified  under  the  other  titles  of  the  bill. 

A  general  authority  is  provided  to  allow  the  provision  of  assistance  to  countries  that  have  recently 
emerged  or  are  in  the  process  of  emerging  as  democratic  societies;  have  recently  emerged  or  are 
emerging  from  civil  strife;  or  where  democratic  progress  or  institutions  are  threatened.  The  objective 
of  this  program  is  to  facilitate  the  worldwide  trend  toward  more  open  and  just  societies.  It  can  include 
such  activities  as: 

•  election  assistance  and  the  promotion  and  development  of  democratic 
institutions, 

•  assistance  to  meet  economic  and  humanitarian  needs  arising  from 
transitions  or  which  threaten  to  undermine  democratic  institutions,  and 

•  assistance  to  meet  security  challenges  that  threaten  to  impede  or 
reverse  democratic  reforms. 

To  a  limited  extent,  assistance  to  military  or  law  enforcement  forces  can  be  provided.  Assistance  may 
be  made  available  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law.  The  bill  contains  a  separate 
authorization  for  this  general  authority.  Assistance  administered  through  the  Oepaament  of  Defense 
would  be  capped  at  the  level  contained  in  the  annual  congressional  presentation. 

A  second  authorization  in  this  title  is  for  assistance  for  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  existing 
provisions  related  to  such  assistance  contained  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  have  not  been 
repealed.  This  portion  of  title  II  authorizes  funds  to  carry  out  the  democratization  and  free  market 
purposes  of  assistance  to  the  NIS. 

The  third  authorization  contained  in  this  title  is  for  assistance  for  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  After 
a  general  statement  of  policy,  the  bill  authorizes  appropriations  to  carry  out  SEED  actions  as  that  term 
is  defined  in  the  current  SEED  Act  of  1989. 


PnoMOTiNQ  Peace  --  Title  III 


Title  III  of  the  PDDA  recognizes  that  in  the  wake  of  the  Cold  War  serious  threats  persist  to  the  security 
and  interests  of  the  Uruted  States.  These  threats  range  from  regional  and  internal  conflicts  to 
transnational  problems  of  narcotics  trafficking,  terrorism,  and  other  international  criminal  activity.  This 
title  addresses  these  issues. 
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Chapter  1  -  Peacex£B>ino  and  Related  Programs 

Chapter  1  of  this  title  authorizes  contributions  for  assessed  peacekeeping  activities  and  for  voluntary 
peacekeeping  activities.  The  President  is  provided  with  the  authority  to  transfer  funds  between  these 
two  accounts.  In  addition,  in  the  event  of  an  unforeseen  emergency,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
draw  down  articles  and  services  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100  million  in  any  fiscal  year,  from  the 
inventory  and  resources  of  any  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Chapter  2  --  Nonprouferation  and  Disarmament  Fund 

Chapter  2  of  this  title  provides  an  authorization  for  a  Nonproliferation  and  Disarmament  Fund.  The 
Fund  would  be  used,  among  other  things,  to  support  destruction  of  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological 
2weapons,  to  halt  the  proliferar>3n  of  such  weapons,  to  increase  effectiveness  of  existing  nonprolifera- 
tion and  arms  control  agreements,  and  to  establish  programs  for  preventing  diversion  of  weapons- 
related  expertise. 

Chapter  3  -  Regional  Peace,  Security  and  Defense  Cooperation 

Chapter  3  of  this  title  authorizes  assistance  for  the  following  purposes  to: 

•  support  and  promote  the  process  of  resolving  conflict  and  establishing 
a  just  and  lasting  peace,  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  institu- 
tions of  democratic  government,  and  to  meet  economic,  political  and 
security  needs,  in  the  Near  East; 

•  meet  immediate  threats  to  international  peace  and  security  posed  by 
regional  and  internal  conflicts  through  bilateral  or  multilateral  collective 
defense  efforts,  and  to  meet  other  political,  economic  and  humanitarian 
threats  to  security;  and 

•  enhance  the  ability  of  countries  worldwide  willing  to  share  the  burden 
of  contributing  to  regional  alliances,  coalition  operations,  and  other 
collective  security  efforts  to  counter  threats  to  and  maintain  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

A  primary  consideration  in  providing  such  assistance  is  to  shift  resources  away  from  the  provision  of 
defense  articles  to  economic  development  purposes.  Assistance  9dministered  through  the  Department 
of  Defense  would  be  capped  at  the  level  contained  in  the  annual  congressional  presentation. 


Chapter  4  -  International  Narcotics  Trafficking,  Terrorism,  and  Crime  Prevention 

Chapter  4  of  this  title  provides  a  single  authorization  for  anti-narcotlcs,  anti-crime,  and  anti-terrorism 
programs,  including  activities  to  enhance  the  ability  of  law  enforcement  and  defense  personnel  to 
combat  international  criminal  activity,  to  enhance  anti-terrorism  skills  of  foreign  law  enforcement  and 
defense  personnel,  and  to  promote  international  criminal  justice  by,  among  other  things,  promoting 
enhanced  police  investigative  techniques,  prosecutorial  and  defense  skills,  and  judicial  administration 
and  training.  Cenain  provisions  now  included  in  the  International  Narcotics  Control  chapter  of  the  FAA 
are  addressed  in  this  chapter  of  the  bill.  Assistance  administered  through  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  be  capped  at  the  level  contained  in  the  annual  congressional  presentation. 
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Provioinq  Humanitarian  Assistance  ••  Title  IV 


This  title  contains  the  current  statutory  authorities  for  refugee,  migration  and  international  disaster 
assistance.    Funds  for  these  programs  are  separately  authorized. 

Chapter  1  -  Refgee  Assistance 

Title  IV  includes  authority  for  the  Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance  program,  including  the  emergency 
refugee  and  migration  assistance  fund  to  achieve  the  following  purposes: 

•  provide  assistance  on  the  behalf  of  refugees  and  other  victims  of 
forced  migration, 

•  contribute  to  the  activities  of  international  organizations  who  provide 
refugee  assistance,  and 

•  provide  assistance  to  promote  the  prevention  and  solutions  of  refugee 
and  migration  problems. 

The  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962,  under  which  these  programs  are  currently  being 
operated,  is  repealed. 

Chapter  2  --  Disaster  Assistance 

Chapter  2  contains  the  current  statutory  authorization  for  international  disaster  assistance.  In  addition, 
new  authority  is  provided  to  utilize  a  portion  of  disaster  assistance  funding  for  rapid  response  for 
reconstruction  and  institutional-building  needs  arising  from  disasters. 


Promotino  Growth  Through  Traoe  ano  Investmepit  -  TroE  V 


Chapter  1  -  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  (OPIC) 

Chapter  1  of  this  title  authorizes  the  investment  insurance,  financing,  and  other  programs  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation.   Funds  for  OPIC  programs  are  separately  authorized. 

The  management  and  administrative  authorities  and  requirements  pertaining  to  OPIC  are  contained  in 
title  VIII  of  the  bill. 

Chapter  2  --  Trade  and  Development  Agency 

Chapter  2  of  this  title  continues  the  Trade  and  Development  Agency  as  a  separate  agency  under  the 
foreign  policy  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  TDA  authorities  are  the  same  as  under  current  law. 
Management  and  administrative  authorities  and  requirements  pertaining  to  TDA  are  contained  in  title 
VIII  of  the  bill. 
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AovANaNQ  Diplomacy  -  TroE  VI 


Title  VI  of  the  PDDA  consists  of  a  statement  of  findings  regarding  the  relationship  between  United 
States  diplomatic  efforts  and  the  achievement  of  the  objectives  contained  in  the  previous  five  titles  of 
the  bill.   This  title  does  not  authorize  any  appropriations  of  funds. 


Special  AuiHORmEs,  RESTmcnoN*  on  Assistance  and  Reports  -•  Title  VII 


Chapter  1  -  Specml  Authorihes 

Chapter  1  of  this  title  contains  special  authorities  that  may  be  exercised  in  the  provision  of  assistance 
authonzed  by  the  bill.  These  provisions  are,  in  most  instances,  modeled  on  existing  provisions  of  law 
contained  in  authorizing  or  appropriations  legislation,  but  have  been  modified  to  provide  necessary 
flexibility  in  program  administration.    They  include,  among  other  things: 

•  authority  to  transfer  funds  among  any  of  the  accounts  established  in 
titles  II  through  V  of  the  bill, 

•  a  waiver  authority  comparable  to  the  current  section  61 4  of  the  FAA; 

•  special  authority  to  provide  assistance  to  meet  cenain  unanticipated 
contingencies  or  emergencies; 

•  exemption  of  assistance  provided  through  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions from  the  application  of  restnctions  on  assistance  to  a  country; 

•  exemption  of  certain  programs  (e.g.,  AIDS,  child  survival  activities) 
from  such  restrictions  unless  the  restriction  specifically  prohibits  those 
programs; 

•  drawdown  authorities  in  the  case  of  unforeseen  emergencies  and  under 
special  circumstance  involving  refugee  or  disaster  needs  or  for  anti- 
narcotics,  anti-terrorism,  or  anti-crime  purposes. 

Chapter  2  ~  Rutrictions  on  Assistance 

Chapter  2  of  this  title  contains  certain  restrictions  on  assistance  and  exceptions  to  those  restrictions. 
Section  7201  identifies  7  categories  of  countnes,  the  governments  of  which  may  not  receive 
assistance.  Thsss  are:  communist  countries,  human  rights  violators,  countries  that  have  expropriated 
U.S.  property,  a  country  whose  duly-elected  head  of  government  was  overthrown  by  military  coup  or 
decree,  terrorist  countries,  major  illicit  drug  producing  or  major  drug  transit  countries  for  which  the 
President  has  not  made  the  necessary  certification  required  by  the  bill,  and  countries  in  arrears  for  more 
than  a  year  on  certain  debt  obligations  owed  to  the  United  States  Government.  This  section  allows 
certain  exceptions  from  the  prohibition  on  assistance.  Further,  this  section  and  other  sections  in  this 
chapter  define  what  actions  trigger  the  sanctions  contained  in  section  7201. 

Other  sections  in  chapter  2  provide  restrictions  on;  funding  to  coerce  any  person  to  practice  abortions. 
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the  impact  of  authorized  activities  on  jobs  in  the  U.S.,  and  countries  which  engage  m  nuclear 
prolifieration  (ie:  the  Pressler  and  Glenn/Symington  provisions).  This  chapter  also  provides  for 
certification  procedures  for  countries  that  are  considered  major  illicit  drug  producing  or  drug  transit 
countries. 

Chapter  3  --  Reports  and  Notircations  to  Congress 

Chapter  3  of  this  title  contains  requirements  for  the  annual  human  rights  and  narcotics  control  reports. 
In  addition,  the  current  requirement  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  country  allocation  of  newly 
appropriated  funds  is  continued.  Provisions  regarding  congressional  presentation  documents  and 
congressional  notification  procedures  are  included  and  reflect  consultations  with  Congress. 


General  Provisions  --  TroE  VIII 


This  title  includes  administrative  authorities  necessary  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the  PDDA.  It 
retains,  but  updates,  many  of  the  administrative  authorities  contained  in  the  current  FAA. 

Chapter  1  --  Exerose  and  Coordination  of  Functions 

Provisions  contained  in  chapter  1  of  this  title  include:  specification  of  the  roles  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  establishment  of  the  United  States  Agency  for  International 
Development  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  under  the  foreign  policy  guidance  and  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Chapters  2,  3  &  4  -  Administrative  Authorities 

Chapter  2  contains  provisions  regarding  allocations  of  funds  among  agencies,  drawdown  limitations, 
general  administrative  authorities  on  the  uses  of  funds.  Included  in  this  chapter  are  ceaam 
administrative  authorities  related  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Chapters  3  and  4  contain  certain  special  requirements  and  includes  the  requirement  for  the 
authorization  of  funds  before  they  can  be  obligated  or  expended,  proportional  reduction  of  earmarks 
under  certain  circumstances,  procurement  requirements,  authority  to  use  excess  property  and  the 
authority  to  transfer  excess  defense  articles,  authority  to  maintain  stockpiles  outside  the  United  States, 
and  limitations  on  the  value  of  additions  to  war  reserve  stocks. 

Chapter  5  -  Personnel  and  Administrative  Expenses 

Chapter  5  contains  personnel  authorities  and  the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  USAID  operating 
expenses  and  for  operating  expenses  of  the  USAID  Office  of  the  Inspector  General.  The  administrative 
authorities  for  OPIC  and  TDA  are  also  included  in  this  chapter. 


Technical  and  Conforming  Provisions  --  Trru  IX 


This  title  contains  savings  provisions,  repeals  of  previously  enacted  laws,  and  changes  to  existing  law 
to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
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THE  Peace,  Development  &  Democracy 

Act  (PDDA)  of  1994 

Title  I  "  Promoting  Sustainable  Development 


With  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  the  United  States  must  redesign  its  foreign  policy  tools  m  a 
comprehensive,  long-term  approach  to  promoting  America's  national  interests.  The  post  cold  war 
environment  demands  new  strategies,  programs  and  policies  to  meet  the  development  challenges 
facing  the  international  community. 

The  United  States  has  a  historic  opportunity  to  advance  our  long-term  national  interests  by  addressing 
the  emerging  transnational  threats  to  our  security:  persistent  poverty,  global  environmental 
degradation,  failed  states,  and  rapid  population  growth.  U.S.  prosperity  and  security  in  the  21st 
century  depend  directly  on  the  successful  pursuit  of  sustainable  development  policies  built  on  an 
abiding  commitment  to  democracy  and  free-market  principles. 

We  must  forge  strong  partnerships  in  these  endeavors  with  other  governments,  non-governmental 
organizations  and  individuals.  We  must  dedicate  our  efforts  only  where  common  development 
objectives  are  shared,  and  where  governments  are  willing  to  make  the  hard  choices  that  participatory 
development  sometimes  demands. 

To  forward  this  agenda.  Title  I  of  the  Peace,  Development  &  Democracy  Act  (PDDA)  authorizes  a  single 
appropriation  for  sustainable  development  assistance.  The  title  defines  'sustainable  development'  as 
broad-based  economic  growth  which  protects  the  environment,  enhances  human  capabilities,  upholds 
democratic  values  and  improves  the  quality  of  life  of  the  current  generation  while  preserving  that 
opportunity  for  future  generations.  The  Act  directs  that  such  assistance  be  targeted  on  four 
Interrelated  objectives: 

•  encouraging  broad-based  economic  growth; 

•  protecting  the  global  environment; 

•  supporting  democratic  participation;  and, 

•  stabilizing  world  population  growth. 

The  PDDA  emphasizes  the  crosscutting  principles  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  title:  the 
need  to  enhance  popular  participation  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  development  programs, 
the  need  to  involve  women  and  other  traditionally  disenfranchised  groups  in  economic  and  social 
decision-making,  the  need  to  coordinate  the  efforts  between  non-governmental  organizations, 
multilateral  and  bilateral  donors,  and  U.S.  institutions,  and  the  need  to  focus  on  concrete  and  lasting 
results. 
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THE  Peace,  Development  &  Democracy 

ACT(PDDA)  OF  1994 

Title  I  --  Promoting  Sustainable  Development 
Protecting  the  Global  Environment 


Environmental  problems  threaten  world  economic  growth,  political  stability,  and  human  welfare.  They 
range  from  local  to  global  in  scale,  permeate  every  aspect  of  development,  and  affect  everyone  on  the 
planet.  Global  climate  change,  loss  of  biological  diversity,  air  and  water  pollution,  degradation  of  soils, 
misuse  of  pesticides,  and  wasteful  or  unsafe  energy  production  are  just  a  few  of  the  problems  that  link 
us  in  a  common  need  to  achieve  environmental  security  for  all  nations. 

USAID  is  pursuing  two  strategic  goals: 

•  Reducing  long-term  threats  to  the  global  environment,  particularly  loss 
of  biodiversity  and  climate  change;  and 

•  Promoting  sustainable  economic  growth  locally,  nationally,  and 
regionally  by  addressing  environmental,  economic,  and  developmental 
practices  that  impede  development  and  are  unsustainable. 

Globally  USAID  works  with  key  climate  change  countries  to  reduce  greenhouse  gas  emission  sources, 
promote  renewable  and  efficient  energy  and  limit  deforestation.  USAID  is  also  working  to  preserve 
biodiversity,  with  special  emphasis  on  those  areas  most  threatened. 

Locally  USAID  adapts  its  programs  to  fit  a  country's  specific  problems.  At  the  local  level,  USAID  will: 

•  seek  sustainable  ways  to  use  forests,  wetlands,  coastal  zones,  coral 
reefs,  other  vital  ecosystems,  and  water  resources,  and 

•  encourage  efficient  and  sound  energy  use  and  production  and  adequate 
waste  management. 

USAID  works  on  regulatory,  statutory,  enforcement,  policy  and  institutional  issues,  and  social  and 
economic  patterns,  including  the  lack  of  local  participation  and  empowerment,  inadequate  education, 
and  the  need  for  technical  research. 

Environmental  programs  within  USAID  not  only  stand  on  their  own  merits,  but  they  also  are  integrated 
into  the  other  thfM  Agency  strategies.  USAID  also  coordinates  its  global  environmental  programs  with 
other  donors  and  multilateral  interventions  to  support  Agenda  21. 
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THE  Peace,  Development  &  Democracy 

Act  (PDDA)  of  1994 

Title  I  --  Promoting  Sustainable  Development 
Supporting  Democratic  Participation 


The  PDDA  recognizes  the  importance  of  strengthening  democratic  government  as  essential  for 
achieving  sustainable  development.  Supporting  democratic  participation  is  one  of  four  interdependent 
objectives  identified  by  the  PDDA  as  contnbuting  to  sustainable  development. 

Democratization  is  an  essential  part  of  sustainable  development  because  it  facilitates  protection  of 
human  rights,  informed  participation  and  public  sector  accountability.  USAID's  success  m  the  other 
core  areas  of  sustainable  development  is  inextricably  related  to  democratization  and  good  governance. 
Repression,  exclusion  of  marginalized  groups,  human  rights  abuses,  disregard  for  the  rule  of  law, 
corruption  and  autocracy  are  antithetical  to  development  and  the  values  of  the  United  States. 

Democracy's  freedoms  permit  the  formation  of  a  wide  range  of  non-governmental  organizations 
throughout  society,  including  community  associations,  service  providers,  unions,  advocacy  groups  and 
religious  institutions.  These  private  organizations  often  stimulate  innovation  in  production  and  social 
services,  confront  corruption,  advocate  respect  for  human  rights,  and  promote  and  defend  democratic 
processes  and  institutions. 

In  providing  support  in  the  democracy  sector,  USAID  faces  a  twofold  task:  helping  people  make  the 
transition  to  democracy  from  authoritarian  rule  and  facilitating  the  empowerment  of  individuals  and 
communities  in  non-democratic  societies.  Democracies  create  climates  conducive  to  sustainable 
development.  These  latter  goals  are  accomplished  not  only  through  democracy  programs,  but  also 
through  economic  and  social  development  programs  that  mandate  participation,  transparency  and 
accountability. 

The  types  of  programs  identified  in  the  bill  include  those  that  promote: 

respect  for  human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law; 

an  expanding  role  for  non-governmental  and  citizens'  organizations; 

means  to  enhance  citizen  access  to  public  information; 

the  ability  of  all  citizens  to  freely  choose  their  leaders; 

th«  growth  of  a  free  and  independent  media; 

•fforts  that  advance  legal,  social  and  economic  equality  for  women, 
workers  and  minorities;  and, 

principles  of  tolerance  among  and  within  religious  and  ethnic  groups. 
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THE  Peace,  Development  &  Democracy 

Act  (PDDA)  of  1994 

Title  I  "  Promoting  Sustainable  Development 

Stabilizing  World  Population  Growth  & 

Protecting  Human  Health 


USAID  recognizes  that  rapid  population  growth  which  outstrips  the  resources  and  infrastructure  of 
many  countries  is  a  major  contributor  to  underdevelopment,  political  destabilization,  and  environmental 
degradation. 

In  order  to  address  this  issue  constructively  and  humanely,  the  focus  of  USAIO's  programs  is  on 
promoting  the  rights  of  individuals  and  couples  to  determine  freely  and  responsibly  the  number  and 
spacing  of  their  children  through  family  planning  and  reproductive  health  services.  The  moral  as  well 
as  the  practical  imperatives  of  this  focus  are  to  direct  resources  also  toward  activities  which  improve 
individual  health,  with  special  attention  to  child  survival  and  to  the  prevention  of  HIV/AIDS.  In  this 
way,  decisions  to  have  smaller  families  will  be  directly  supported  by  the  improved  security  and  well- 
being  of  Individuals  and  families. 

USAID's  strategic  goals  in  this  area  are  mutually  reinforcing,  and  will  contribute  to  a  cooperative  global 
effon: 

•  to  stabilize  the  world's  population  at  less  than  1 0  billion 
by  the  year  2050,  with  very  low  growth  thereafter; 

•  to  reduce  child  mortality  rates  by  one-third  over  this 
decade; 

•  to  reduce  maternal  mortality  rates  by  one-half  during 
this  same  period;  and 

•  to  reduce  the  rate  of  new  HIV  infections  by  1 5  percent. 

The  core  of  USAID's  programs  in  this  area  is  the  development  of  self-sustaining,  high-quality,  voluntary 
family  planning  systems  and  services,  including  information  on  family  planning  methods,  distribution 
of  contraceptives,  and  directly  related  reproductive  health  services,  especially  for  women  and 
adolescents.  These  core  programs  will  be  directly  linked  with  child  survival,  maternal  care,  and,  where 
appropriate,  HIV/AIDS  prevention  activities.  Further,  the  contribution  of  basic  education  for  girls  and 
women  will  receive  special  attention. 
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THE  Peace,  Development  &  Democracy 

Act  (PDDA)  of  1994 

Title  I  --  Promoting  Sustainable  Development 
Encouraging  Broad-based  Economic  Growth 


Achieving  broad-based  economic  growth  and  povertv  reduction  in  developing  countries  is  in  everyone's 
best  interest.  It  contributes  to  political  stability  and  civil  order,  and  fosters  democracy.  It  creates 
expanded  markets  and  trade.  It  contributes  to  the  resolution  of  global  problems  such  as  migration, 
population  growth,  food  insecurity,  and  environmental  degradation.  Successful  development 
cooperation  builds  the  foundation  for  fruitful  cooperation  in  other  areas. 

USAID  embraces  economic  growth  that  is  rapid,  broad-based,  sustainable,  environmentally  sound,  and 
participatory.  USAIO  promotes  sustainable  development  by  enhancing  the  capacity  for  growth  and  by 
working  to  remove  the  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  individual  opportunity.  USAID  is 
concentrating  its  effons  in  three  areas: 

•  STnENOTHENiNO  MARKETS:  Healthy  market  economies  are  essential.  USAID  supports 
efforts  to  address  policy  and  regulatory  impediments;  strengthen  institutional 
foundations;  improve  infrastructures;  and  undertake  other  interventions  that  enhance 
the  contribution  and  role  of  markets. 

•  ExPANDiNO  Access  and  OppoRTUNrry:  USAID  pays  particular  anention  to  expanding 
economic  opportunities  by  promoting  microenterprises  and  small  businesses;  by 
focusing  on  appropriate  technology,  including  agricultural  technologies  appropriate  to 
small  farmers;  by  enhancing  food  security;  and  by  increasing  the  access  of  women  to 
employment,  land,  capital,  and  technology. 

•  INVESHNQ  IN  People:  Building  human  skills  and  capacities  throughout  a  society  is 
crucial.  USAID  suppons  efforts  to  invest  in  people  through  improvements  in  primary 
health  and  education  and  institutions  that  facilitate  participation,  especially  by  women, 
and  other  disadvantaged  groups. 

USAID's  efforts  in  these  three  areas  are  characterized  by  three  interrelated  approaches: 

•  Participation:  USAID  programs  foster  widespread  participation,  ensuring  that  efforts 
to  promote  economic  growth  enhance  the  prosperity  of  people  throughout  the 
productive  sector,  including  microentrepreneurs,  small  business  owners,  and  members 
of  cooperatives. 

•  iNSTmrnoNAL  Development:  USAID  seeks  to  strengthen  public  and  private  institutions 
in  developing  countries  so  that  they  can  manage  their  own  development  process, 
consistent  with  the  will  of  their  citizens. 

•  SusTAiNABiLmr:  USAID  programs  encourage  growth  based  on  efficient  and  responsible 
use  of  domestic  natural  and  human  resources. 
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THE  PEACt,  DEVELOPMENT  &  DEMOCRACY 

ACT  (PDDA)  OF  1994 

Sustainable  Development  and  the  U.S.  National  Interest 


The  PDDA  is  clearly  in  the  best  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  It  addresses  vital  economic, 
security,  environnnental,  social  and  political  concerns.  Pursuing  a  course  of  sustainable  development 
is  but  3  small  investment  in  the  long-term  interests  and  prosperity  of  this  nation.  It  offers  a  direct  way 
of  dealing  with  specific  threats  to  our  nation  and  to  world  stability  --  which  is  the  essence  of  preventive 
diplomacy. 

•  Economics.  The  concept  of  sustainable  development  embodied  in  the  PDDA 
aggressively  promotes  U.S.  economic  interests.  Between  1986  and  1991,  U.S. 
exports  to  developing  countries  rose  by  108  percent.  By  the  year  2000,  four  out  of  five 
consumers  will  live  in  the  developing  world.  Enlarging  markets  in  developing  countries 
and  emerging  democracies,  promoting  economic  reform,  encouraging  growth  and 
Integration  in  the  global  economy  all  lead  to  the  creation  of  dynamic  markets  for  U.S. 
expoas.  During  the  1985  to  1991  period,  U.S.  exports  to  USAID-assisted  countries 
classified  as  policy  reformers  grew  by  a  whopping  1 26  percent.  As  a  December  1 9, 
1993,  New  York  Times  article  commented,  'If  two  billion  people  get  richer  and 
smarter,  will  they  buy  more  or  less  of  our  stuff?  To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  It." 

•  Security.  The  PDDA  responds  to  the  reality  that.  Increasingly,  the  roots  of  the  principal 
security  threats  to  this  nation  can  be  found  in  the  political  Impact  of  Issues  such  as 
rapid  population  growth,  mass  migrations,  wide  spread  environmental  degradation, 
lasting  civil  conflicts,  narcotics  trafficking,  and  nuclear  proliferation.  Every  family  in 
the  United  States  spent  thousands  of  dollars  fighting  the  Cold  War.  The  small  sum 
each  family  spends  annually  on  development  assistance  is  a  sound  Investment  in  our 
future  prosperity. 

•  Diplomacy.  The  PDDA  serves  to  advance  many  of  the  values  most  Important  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  It  helps  the  U.S.  to  provide  people  of  other  nations  the 
tools  they  need  to  establish  democracies  and  allow  formerly  disenfranchised  groups  -- 
women,  ethnic  minorities,  rural  populations  -  to  gain  access  to  economic  and  political 
decision-making.  The  PDDA  upholds  the  longstanding  U.S.  tradition  of  humanitarian 
assistance  ~  to  children  who  face  starvation,  to  victims  of  flood  and  fire,  and  to  all 
those  who  could  make  the  world  a  bener  place  with  just  a  little  help.  USAID  is 
working  to  promote  U.S.  ideals  and  advance  our  foreign  policy  objectives  by  reaching 
out  to  those  nations  and  peoples  who  share  a  commitment  to  these  values  and  are 
willing  to  tackle  the  challenges  of  development. 

We  must  not  turn  our  back  on  the  international  community  where  our  leadership  is  so  important.  To 
avoid  the  challenges  of  sustainable  development  Is  to  risk  Incurring  tremendous  long-term  costs  to  this 
nation. 
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THE  Peace,  uevelopment  &  Democracy 

Act  (PDDA)  of  1994 

Title  II:  Democracy  &  USAID 


An  emphasis  on  increasing  the  number  of  democratic  governments  worldwide  is  reflected  in  Title  II 
(Building  Democracy)  of  the  PDDA.  This  title  allows  the  U.S.  government  to  respond  effectively  to 
situations  where  U.S.  assistance  is  important  for  both  geopolitical  and  moral  reasons. 

Title  II  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  building  democracy  in  the  following  category  of 
countries: 

•  those  undergoing  dramatic  political  transitions,  as  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  former  Soviet  Union; 

•  those  that  have  graduated  from  requiring  support  under  the  sustainable 
development  title,  but  where  democratic  institutions  are  under  attack, 
such  as  Colombia  or  Venezuela;  and 

•  those  that  are  not  currently  democratic,  but  where  U.S.  support  can 
assist  human  rights  and  civic  organizations,  the  efforts  of  democratic 
activists  and  the  dissemination  of  non-state  controlled  information. 

Title  II  is  directed  toward  support  for  the  strengthening  of  democratic  institutions,  including  freely 
elected  national  and  local  executive  and  legislative  leaders,  an  independent  judiciary  and  elements  of 
civil  society,  such  as  the  media,  professional  associations  and  labor  unions.  As  part  of  the  effort  to 
strengthen  respect  for  the  rule  of  law  and  human  rights,  the  title  explicitly  authorizes  U.S.  suppon  for 
military  and  law  enforcement  forces.  This  provision,  however,  is  restricted  to  purposes  of  orienting 
militaries  and  law  enforcement  agencies  to  their  respective  roles  in  a  democratic  society,  including 
respect  for  human  rights,  civilian  authority,  accountability  of  law  enforcement  agencies  to  civil  justice 
institutions  and  to  promote  demilitarization. 

Title  II  recognizes  the  inextricable  link  between  political  and  economic  development.  Programs 
specifically  designed  to  promote  economic  stability  in  the  context  of  a  direct  threat  to  democratic 
institutions,  therefore,  are  also  authorized  by  this  title. 

The  transitions  under  way  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  are  so  dramatic  and  so  critical 
for  world  peace  and  security  that  they  merit  specific  attention  in  this  title.  However,  to  ensure 
continuity  in  U.S.  assistance  programs  to  these  regions,  the  title  incorporates  verbatim  the  language 
of  the  SEED  and  FREEDOM  Suppoa  Acts. 
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THE  Peace,  Development  &  Democracy 

Act  (PDDA)  of  1994 

Democracy  Objectives  Throughout  the  PDDA 


The  emphasis  on  democracy  is  reflected  in  several  provisions  of  the  PDDA.  The  Act  authorizes 
proactive  assistance  programs.  It  includes  provisions  from  previous  legislation  that  prohibit  assistance 
to  governments  that  engage  in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights  or  in  situations  where  a  democratically  elected  government  has  been  removed  from 
power  by  coup  or  other  unconstitutional  means. 

Title  I  (Sustainable  Development)  recognizes  the  critical  role  that  democratic  and  transparent  political 
institutions  play  in  ensuring  sustainable  development. 

Title  II  (Building  Democracy)  authorizes  democracy  activities  in  countries  that  are  not  eligible  for 
sustainable  development  support,  either  because  they  are  at  too  an  advanced  stage  of  economic 
development  or  because  the  government's  overall  performance  record,  on  both  political  and  economic 
matters,  makes  them  an  inappropriate  development  partner  for  USAID. 

Title  IV  (Providing  Humanitarian  Assistance)  authorizes  political  institution-building  activities  in 
countries  emerging  from  a  protracted  conflict  or  humanitarian  crisis. 

Coordination:  The  PDDA  will  assist  the  new  interagency  working  group  on  democracy,  which  will  be 
chaired  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Democracy,  Human  Rights  and  Labor,  in  coordinating 
among  different  U.S.  government  agencies.  The  bill  designates  USAID  as  responsible  for  implementing 
democracy-building  activities  in  sustainable  development  and  humanitarian  assistance  programs. 
USAID  also  will  play  a  role,  at  the  direction  of  the  interagency  working  group,  in  implementing  and 
overseeing  programs  under  Title  II. 

Agencies:  The  democracy-building  activities  of  other  U.S.  government  agencies,  most  panicularly  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  are  similarly  delineated  in  the  bill.  The  role  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  (NED)  also  is  clarified,  albeit  not  explicitly,  in  the  context  of  stressing  USAID's  pnmary 
emphasis  on  sustainable  development.  NED  programs  are  particularly  useful  where  USAID  is  not 
active  and  where  it  is  difficult  for  the  U.S.  government  directly  to  fund  non-governmental  activities. 

NGOs:  Finally,  the  PDDA  recognizes  the  important  contribution  of  NGOs  in  implementing  development 
activities.  This  is  particularly  important  in  the  democracy  sector,  where  international  NGOs  have  the 
advantage  of  flexibility  and  where  the  strengthening  of  domestic  NGOs  serves  the  direct  goal  of 
supporting  democratic  development. 
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A  central  objective  of  the  PDDA  is  to  streamline  legislation  governing  foreign  assistance  so  that  it 
better  conforms  to  emerging  international  realities.  Accordingly,  Title  I  of  the  PDDA  identifies  an 
overarching  objective  for  USAID,  sustainable  development,  and  relates  it  to  supporting  goals  in 
environment,  population,  democracy,  and  economic  grovtrth. 

As  a  result,  many  programs  and  issues  which  receive  special  attention  as  stand-alone  concerns  in 
current  law  are  not  treated  as  separate  funding  categories  in  the  PDDA.  Rather,  programs  such  as 
women  in  development  (WID)  are  built  into  a  comprehensive  approach  to  delivering  development 
assistance  and  recognized  as  crosscutting  themes  in  section  1 102(c). 

This  approach  addresses  development  problems  through  cross-sectoral,  results-oriented  assistance 
programs  which  are  both  more  effective  and  more  accountable. 

The  ability  to  implement  this  integrated  approach  to  sustainable  development  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
improvements  contained  in  the  PDDA.  For  example,  areas  of  special  concern  which  will  be  addressed 
within  the  framework  of  the  new  legislation  include: 

Reducing  population  growth  depends  on  the  practice  of  voluntary  family  planning, 
which  in  many  places  is  significantly  furthered  by  improving  female  education,  creating 
economic  opportunity  for  women,  and  increasing  the  survival  of  existing  children.  A 
comprehensive  population  policy  will  include  family  planning,  reproductive  health  and 
child  survival  services  ,  nutrition  and  mutually  reinforcing  programs  aimed  at  increasing 
the  incentive  and  ability  of  people  to  use  the  services.  This  does  not  mean  that 
education  for  girls  will  replace  family  planning  services,  but  that  both  should  be 
supported  by  USAID,  sometimes  in  combination  with  other  donors. 

Education,  particularly  for  girls,  is  an  important  factor  in  reducing  population  growth, 
improving  child  survival,  preventing  AIDS,  and  increasing  economic  growth  and  political 
panicipation.  Support  for  education  will  be  part  of  country  programs  where  the  low 
levels  of  education  are  clearly  impediments  to  the  achievement  of  sustainable  economic 
and  social  development. 

Prevention  and  control  of  the  HIV  epidemic  depend  not  only  on  direct  AIDS  prevention 
information  and  education,  but  also  in  many  countries  on  the  personal  and  economic 
empowerment  of  women  so  that  they  are  not  forced  to  reson  to  prostitution  for 
economic  survival  or  to  have  unprotected  sex  with  husbands  who  do  not  want  to  use 
condoms. 

Economic  growth  depends  not  only  on  economic  policies  and  markets,  but  also  on 
healthy,  educated  and  empowered  people.  At  the  same  time,  the  poor  may  remain 
marginalized  from  possible  economic  opportunity  unless  they  are  able  to  obtain 
adequate  education,  nutrition  and  health  care. 

In  order  to  achieve  sustainable  development,  and  to  address  the  global  problems  of  population  growth, 
democracy,  environment  and  economic  growth,  USAID  must  have  the  flexibility  to  program  budget 
resources  in  accordance  with  the  unique  constellation  of  conditions  in  each  country. 
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Access  to  credit  has  proven  to  be  a  cost-effective  tool  in  fostering  sustainable  development  when 
borrowers  can  become  credit  worthy  and  where  the  costs  of  such  credit  assistance  can  be  reasonably 
estimated.    Section  1 104  authorizes  microenterphse  and  other  credit  programs. 

PDOA  provides  flexible  authorities  to  establish  programs  which  can  adapt  to  changing  needs.  USAIO 
believes  more  restrictive  policy  guidance  would  be  contrary  to  the  overall  reforms  the  Administration 
seeks  in  this  new  charter  legislation. 

USAID's  Microanterprisa  Initiativa  demonstrates  this  Administration's  clear  commitment  to 
microenterprise  development.   Administrator  Atwood  has  approved  a  set  of  concrete  actions: 

•  US  AID  plans  to  forge  with  our  partners  a  Microantarprisa  Chartar.  It  will  make  a  clear, 
strong  policy  statement  and  a  bold  commitment  to  helping  poor  people  gain  access  to 
financial  and  institutional  resources.  It  will  commit  to  increased  vigilance  in  reviewing 
country  strategies  to  assure  such  programs  become  a  high  Agency  priority. 

•  Future  USAID  reporting  on  microenterprlses  will  clearly  disaggregate  sources  of  funding 
and  describe  how  it  will  strengthen  future  activities. 

•  In  addition  to  bilateral  USAID  microenterprise  activities,  USAID  Washington  will: 

•  Establish  an  Innovation  Facility  which: 

•  provides  matching  grants  for  PVOs; 

•  offers  Guarantees  for  Micro  and  Small  Enterprises; 

•  supports  and  disseminates  learning  about  experimental 
activities; 

•  leverages  multilateral  development  bank  resources; 

•  funds  start-up  activities  to  encourage  field  missions  to 
undertake  innovative  but  risky  microenterprise  pro- 
grams. 

•  Assure  quality  tachnical  support  for  field  missions. 

•  Improve  monitoring  for  parformanca  and  impact  on  people,  economic 
growth,  the  creation  of  jobs,  and  the  sustainability  of  these  efforts. 

•  Strengthen  its  management  capacity  to  oversee  and  coordinate  these 
efforts  and  enhance  coordination  with  private  voluntary  organizations, 
the  Peace  Corps  and  other  panners. 
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In  The  past,  many  PVOs  believed  that  USAIO  proorams  were  too  often  designed  and  carried  out  in 
isolation  from  each  other  and  from  other  local  development  effoas.  Many  programs  have  not  been 
sustainable  over  time,  PVOs  pointed  out,  because  they  have  been  designed  without  adequate  attention 
to  popular  participation  and  grassroots  support,  environmental  factors,  or  village-level  governance 
issues. 

The  PDDA  seeks  to  meet  these  concerns  head-on.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  address  these  concerns 
boldly  in  the  following  ways: 

•  The  overarching  objective  of  sustainable  development  provides  for  the 
interrelatedness  of  distinct  development  objectives,  such  as  protecting 
human  health  and  encouraging  economic  growth. 

•  The  PDDA  sets  forth  the  principle  that  'Sustainable  development 
depends  for  Its  success  on  the  empowerment  of  people  to  make 
political  and  economic  decisions,'  and  requires  that  'the  local-level 
perspectives  of  all  participants,  especially  the  rural  and  urban  poor  and 
women'  be  incorporated  'in  the  identification,  design,  implementa- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  projects,  programs,  and  development  policies, 
as  well  as  in  the  design  of  country  assistance  strategies  and  overall 
strategic  objectives.' 

•  The  Act  encourages  USAID  to  'establish  a  formal,  effective,  and 
continuing  partnership  relationship  with  private  voluntary  organizations, 
cooperatives,  and  credit  unions  which  have  experience  in  working  in 
developing  countries.* 

•  The  Act  includes  authorities  to  use  funds  to  strengthen  PVOs  to  carry 
out  development  programs,  provides  relief  from  current  restrictions  by 
authorizing  NGOs  to  earn  interest  on  USAID  funds  and  use  the  interest 
for  project  purposes,  permits  assistance  through  NGOs  to  countries 
ineligible  for  bilateral  assistance,  and  allows  funds  to  be  used  for 
development  education. 
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The  broad  participation  of  the  universities  and  other  U.S.  non-governmental  organizations  and  people 
will  significantly  enhance  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  effort. 

USAID  embraces  the  continuing  participation  of  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  in  both  the  economic 
development  programs  and  in  the  building  of  indigenous  education  systems  which  can  make  vital 
contributions  to  the  achievement  of  growth  and  democracy  in  these  countries.  This  participation  will 
also  further  the  internationalization  of  the  U.S.  higher  education  system,  already  the  strongest  in  the 
world,  by  providing  greater  opportunities  for  their  faculty  and  by  expanding  programs  available  to  their 
students. 

U.S.  colleges  and  universities  offer  a  valuable  partnership  that  will  help  USAID  achieve  the  sustainable 
development  goals  of  the  Act.  This  relationship  should  be  a  formal,  effective  and  ongoing 
collaboration,  and  individuals  whose  expertise  and  experience  in  the  needs  of  developing  countries 
should  be  regularly  consulted  for  this  purpose. 

The  PDDA  provides  that: 

•  Strengthening  grants  may  be  made  available  to  research  and  educational  institutions 
to  improve  their  capacity  to  develop  and  carry  out  economic  and  social  development 
programs  abroad. 

•  A  special,  procurement  method  may  be  established  to  limit  competition  to  a  selection 
of  institutions  of  higher  education  when  a  project  would  benefit  substantially  from  the 
resources  and  special  capabilities  of  such  institutions. 

•  USAID-financed  participants  at  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  do  not  necessarily  have 
to  have  their  training  Interrupted  if  assistance  to  the  government  of  their  country  is 
restricted  by  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Altogether,  these  provisions  of  the  PDDA  simplify  and  strengthen  the  long-standing  and  highly 
productive  relationship  between  the  U.S.  higher  education  system  and  USAID.  The  overall  framework 
of  the  relationship  Is  firmly  established  in  principle,  while  the  operational  details  are  left  flexible  so  that 
they  can  be  changed  in  response  to  new  conditions.  Thus,  the  advisory  boards  and  the  specialized 
offices  within  USAID  that  have  been  the  institutional  mainstays  of  the  unlversity-USAID  relationship 
will  now  be  more  effectively  structured  to  meet  the  challenge  of  post-Cold  War  development  around 
the  globe  through  integrated  sustainable  development  programs. 
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[section  4202(d)] 


Two  phenomena  have  marked  the  post-Cold  War  world.  One  is  the  increase  in  complex  crises,  which 
involve  humanitarian  disasters  coupled  with  a  breakdown  in  political  order  and  widespread  conflict 
within  countries.  The  other  is  the  rapid  transition  from  authoritarian  political  systems  to  democratic 
ones  in  Africa,  Eastern  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

The  United  States  and  the  world  community  are  well-positioned  to  respond  to  humanitarian  crises  with 
food  and  other  types  of  relief.  We  do  not,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  tools  necessary  to  help 
reestablish  political  institutions  where  they  have  collapsed  or  to  help  countries  make  their  often  rapid 
and  chaotic  transitions  to  democracy  more  smoothly  and  effectively. 

CTI  will  have  the  capacity  to  undertake  on  short  notice,  where  appropriate,  the  following  functions: 

•  to  evaluate  prospects  for  potential  crises  and  transitions,  with  special 
focus  on  political  change; 

•  to  send  teams  to  assess  transition  needs; 

•  to  start  up  programs  through  NGOs  and  other  organizations  capable  of: 

•  advising  on  and  possibly  assisting  with  demobilization 
and  reintegration  of  dislocated  populations; 

•  helping  build  political  institutions,  including  establishing 
law  and  order,  developing  fundamental  legal  institu- 
tions, supporting  the  processes  of  political  reconcilia- 
tion, and  providing  short-term  support  to  strengthen 
non-governmental  organizations; 

•  to  coordinate  and  collaborate  with  other  organizations  active  in  these 
areas,  both  within  the  U.S.  government  and  inter-nationally  and  to 
provide  advice  to  field  staff  on  services  available  from  USAID  Washing- 
ton and  other  institutions;  and 

•  to  develop  plans  and  mobilize  support  for  reconstruction  activities. 
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The  United  States'  economic  prosperity  is  inextricably  linked  to  worldwide  economic  growth  and  our 
ability  to  compete  in  the  global  marketplace.  In  the  1990s  most  of  the  growth  in  demand  for  U.S. 
exports  is  expected  to  come  from  countries  in  the  developing  world  and  those  in  transition  to  market- 
oriented  economies.  Developing  nations,  with  expanding  populations  and  increasingly  freer  trade 
policies,  represent  the  fastest  growing  market  for  U.S.  exports.  Between  1 986  and  1 991  U.S.  exports 
to  developing  nations  rose  by  1 08  percent. 

Sustainable  economic  growth  in  these  economies  is  crucial  to  any  strategy  for  promoting  U.S.  exports. 
Developing  countries  account  for  over  a  third  of  all  exports  and  these  numbers  are  likely  to  rise  as  a 
result  of  the  impressive  array  of  economic  and  social  policy  reforms  planned  or  under  way. 

Title  I  of  the  PDDA  authorizes  USAID's  sustainable  development  program.  Sustainable  development 
is  the  U.S.  government's  primary  policy  tool  for  generating  economic  growth  and  market-oriented 
policies  in  the  developing  countries  --  for  promoting  trade  from  the  demand  side.  USAID's  programs 
help  build  the  economic  environment  and  institutional  infrastructure  necessary  for  sustainable  economic 
growth  and  stimulate  the  demand  for  U.S.  goods  and  services. 

Title  V  of  the  PDDA  (Promoting  Growth  through  Trade  and  Investment)  provides  authorities  for 
programs  run  by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation,  and  the  Trade 
and  Development  Agency,  which  focus  on  the  supply  side  by  providing  direct  support  for  specific 
business  transactions  through  loans  and  guaranties.  Insurance,  and  feasibility  studies. 

As  a  whole,  the  PDDA  takes  advantage  of  the  relationship  between  the  growrth-oriented  development 
program  and  the  market-share-enhancing  trade  finance  programs.  USAID's  programs  help  countries 
move  up  the  economic  ladder.  This  opens  up  opportunities  for  potential  exporters.  Then  TDA,  OPIC, 
EXIM  and  Commerce  can  more  effectively  direct  the  programs  to  ensure  that  U.S.  exponers  can 
compete  effectively. 

USAID's  bilateral  assistance  program  focuses  on  removing  critical  institutional  and  physical 
infrastructure  barriers  that  constrain  economic  growth.   These  programs  include: 

•  Microenterprise  and  other  credit  programs; 

•  Privatizing  state-owned  enterprise; 

•  Establishing  the  rule  of  law; 

•  Promoting  the  growth  of  the  economy  and  its  impoa 
capacity; 

•  Promoting  investments  in  environmental  technologies; 

•  Promoting  investments  in  physical  and  urban  infrastruc- 
ture; and 

•  Establishing  the  framework  for  capital  markets,  banking 
systems,  and  a  vibrant  private  sector. 
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In  its  report  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  Hamilton-Gilman  task  force  identified 
numerous  problems  with  current  law: 

•  obsolete  provisions; 

•  ambiguous  provisions; 

•  too  many  reporting  requirements, 
restrictions,  and  earmarks;  and, 

•  too  many  objectives. 

The  most  often-cited  portion  of  the  task  force  report  states  that,  for  USAID  programs,  there  are  33 
objectives  In  the  current  law,  and  75  priorities:  'Most,  if  not  ail,  of  these  objectives  are  probably 
worthy,  but  they  are  so  numerous  that  they  cannot  provide  meaningful  direction  or  be  effectively 
implemented.' 

Submission  of  the  PDDA  is  a  recognition  that  the  current  law,  based  as  it  is  on  combatting  international 
communism,  no  longer  provides  a  valid  policy  framework  for  our  foreign  assistance  programs. 

The  PDDA  provides  that  framework  in  the  form  of  five  interrelated  objectives:  sustainable 
development,  building  democracy,  promoting  peace,  providing  humanitarian  assistance,  and  promoting 
growth  through  trade  and  investment.  The  bill  explicitly  recognizes  that  the  moral,  economic,  and 
security  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  best  served  by  a  community  of  nations  that 
respects  individual  human  rights  and  democracy,  resolves  conflicts  peacefully,  engages  in  free  and 
open  trade,  uses  the  world's  limited  natural  resources  in  a  sustainable  manner,  and  fundamental  human 
needs. 

The  PDDA  is,  in  effect,  an  exercise  in  preventive  diplomacy  --  to  provide  the  tools  so  that  the  problems 
of  today  do  not  become  the  crises  of  tomorrow. 

Specifically,  the  bill  addresses  the  concerns  raised  in  the  Hamilton-Gilman  report  by- 

•  reducing  the  number  of  priority  areas  for  sustainable  development 
programs  by  focusing  on  four  primary  objectives:  encouraging  broad- 
based  economic  growth,  protecting  the  global  environment,  supporting 
democratic  participation,  and  stabilizing  world  population  growth; 

•  repealing  obsolete  provisions  of  law; 

•  repealing  unnecessary  reporting  requirements; 

•  eliminating  earmarks; 

•  providing  authorities  that  would  enhance  the  administration  of  foreign 
assistance  programs;  and, 

•  addressing  restrictions  on  assistance  in  a  consistent  and  comprehensive 
way. 
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the  National  Performance  Review  (NPR)  &  USAID 


The  introduction  of  foreign  assistance  reform  legislation  is  the  principal  reconnmendation  for 
streannlining  USAID  identified  by  Vice  President  Gore's  National  Performance  Review  (NPR).  Indeed, 
the  enactment  of  the  PDDA  is  necessary  in  order  to  'reinvent'  USAID  and  reinvigorate  the  international 
assistance  program,  delivering  greater  benefits  at  less  cost. 

Like  the  NPR,  the  PDDA  focuses  on:  policy  driven  by  mission  rather  than  budgets  and  process;  results 
rather  than  inputs:  and  decentralized  decision  making,  thereby  promoting  local  panlcipation  and 
empowerment.  The  PDDA  is  organized  around  broad  foreign  policy  objectives  designed  to  advance 
the  prosperity  and  security  of  U.S.  citizens:  promoting  sustainable  development,  building  democracy, 
promoting  peace,  providing  humanitarian  assistance,  promoting  growth  through  trade  and  investment 
and  advancing  diplomacy. 

PDDA  provides  a  coherent  mandate  for  U.S.  development  programs  in  the  post  cold  war  era  -  a 
mandate  which  the  NPR  review  stated  was  the  essential  first  step  in  reforming  and  revitalizing  USAID. 
It  identifies  four  key  sustainable  development  priorities:  promoting  broad-based  economic  grov^rth; 
protecting  the  global  environment;  stabilizing  world  population  growah;  and  supporting  democratic 
participation. 

Within  this  framework  of  the  PDDA,  USAID  is  now  acting  to  implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
NPR.   Consistent  with  the  mandate  of  the  NPR,  the  PDDA  will  suppon  USAID's  efforts  to: 

•  consolidate  and  close  out  overseas  missions,  graduating  countries  that  no  longer  need 
assistance  and  concentrating  on  those  whose  commitment  to  democracy  and  market 
economies  makes  them  good  development  partners; 

•  reengineer  the  management  of  projects  and  programs,  reducing  the  time  it  takes  to 
design  projects  and  Increasing  accountability  for  results; 

■*  overhaul  the  personnel  system  to  manage  its  workforce  more  efficiently  and  hold 

USAID  staff  accountable  for  achieving  results; 

•  rightsize  field  and  Washington  staff  to  eliminate  redundancy  and  focus  on  appropriate 
priorities; 

•  reduce  micromanagament  and  excessive  reporting  by  simplifying  procedures  and 
abolishing  old  reporting  systems  that  focus  more  on  tracking  inputs  and  creating  new 
ones  that  monitor  the  achievement  of  results;  and, 

•  streamline  its  administrativa  process,  simplifying  its  procurement  policies  and 
establishing  an  innovation  fund  to  strengthen  financial  and  information  management 
services. 
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The  PDDA  is  an  essential  element  in  the  Clinton  Administration's  effort  to  reshape  and  revitalize  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development.  It  will  be  impossible  to  reinvent  USAID  while  demanding 
that  it  operate  according  to  a  tangled  set  of  laws  designed  to  address  the  challenges  of  yesterday. 

Specifically,  the  reform  bill  will  help  focus  and  clarify  USAID's  role  in  several  important  ways: 

•  Fewer  Goals:  Under  current  law,  USAID  pursues  33  separate  goals 
and  75  priority  areas.  The  PDDA  contains  a  simple,  clear  statement  of 
policy,  focusing  USAID  on  a  limited  number  of  core  objectives  which 
underpin  a  single  overarching  goal  for  the  Agency:  sustainable 
development. 

•  Fewer  Accounts:  Existing  law  contains  numerous  funding  sources  and 
earmarks.  The  PDDA  requests  funds  for  four  overarching  objectives 
reflecting  broadly  supported  national  priorities. 

•  Clearer  Program  Responsibility:  The  PDDA  makes  it  clear  that  USAID 
will  concentrate  on  a  few  principal  objectives  in  pursuit  of  sustainable 
development.  Responsibility  for  related  programs,  such  as  those 
specifically  designed  to  support  commercial  transactions,  will  be 
transferred  to  the  departments  or  agencies  having  primary  responsibility 
for  those  functions. 

•  Repeals  ESF:  The  Economic  Support  Fund,  designed  to  meet  Cold  War 
needs,  will  be  replaced  by  assistance  categories  reflecting  post-Cold 
War  realities. 

•  Improved  Coordination:  The  PDDA  mandates  better  coordination  of  all 
assistance  programs  under  the  foreign  policy  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  This  will  facilitate  better  coordination  of  U.S. government 
programs  as  well  as  coordination  with  multilateral  lending  institutions, 
U.N.  organizations  and  other  bilateral  donors. 

•  Fewb«  Restrictions:  The  PDDA  will  replace  outdated  restrictions 
related  to  Cold  War  objectives  with  categories  which  reflect  current 
world  realities. 

•  Streamuned  Administration:  The  PDDA  will  simplify  administrative, 
procurement  and  personnel  authorities  relating  to  USAID  programs  - 
giving  impetus  to  the  Administration's  National  Performance  Review 
recommendations . 
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THE  Peace,  Development  &  Democracy 

Act  (PDDA)  of  1994 

Accountability.  Flexibility  &  USAID 


The  PDDA  represents  a  major  departure  from  the  old  ways  of  managing  our  foreign  assistance 
programs.  It  abandons  the  preoccupation  with  inputs  and  instead  substitutes  a  new  emphasis  on 
results.  It  identifies  broad  foreign  policy  objectives,  and  within  these  areas  elaborates  principles  that 
will  govern  the  management  of  foreign  aid. 

The  PDDA  thus  gives  new  meaning  to  the  concept  of  accountability.  It  makes  the  executive  branch 
accountable  for  its  performance  in  reaching  agreed-upon  goals.  The  Act  stipulates  that  assistance 
programs  will  establish  open  and  transparent  systems  to  monitor  progress  toward  the  achievement  of 
goals. 

The  Act  imposes  on  our  partners  in  the  developing  world  the  obligation  to  demonstrate  real 
commitment  to  achieving  development  goals.  It  imposes  on  USAID  the  obligation  to  be  clear  about 
strategic  objectives  and  benchmarks  of  progress.  If  progress  is  not  made,  the  Act  directs  that 
resources  be  shifted  to  more  productive  programs,  sectors  or  countries. 

At  the  same  time,  the  PDDA  gives  those  most  directly  responsible  for  achieving  these  objectives 
flexible  tools  to  decide  how  they  can  most  effectively  reach  these  goals.  This  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  hold  our  development  program  accountable  for  results.  We  cannot  ask  our  aid  program  to  be 
accountable  for  results  if  we  do  not  also  give  our  implementing  officers  the  authority  and  ability  to  take 
risks,  learn  from  failures,  and  use  their  best  professional  judgment  in  meeting  the  complex  challenges 
of  development. 
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THE  Peace,  Development  &  Democracy 

Act  (PDDA)  of  1994 

The  PDDA  &  Special  Authorities 


In  the  PDDA  the  Administration  has  requested  several  special  authorities,  or  "notwithstanding" 
provisions,  which  should  be  included  in  legislation  designed  to  meet  post-Cold  War  world  challenges. 
It  is  possible  to  categorize  most  of  these  special  authorities  as  follows: 

AuTHORmEs  Need  to  Meet  Exigent  Circumstances 

For  example,  the  PDDA  retains  the  existing  "notwithstanding"  authorities  for  disaster  assistance  and 
refugee  and  migration  assistance.  Over  the  years,  both  of  these  programs  have  benefited  from  the 
ability  provided  by  that  language  to  meet  humanitarian  crises  with  speed  and  flexibility.  The  bill  also 
includes  an  authority  comparable  to  current  law  to  meet  unanticipated  contingencies  --  expanded  to 
$100  million  from  the  current  $50  million.  This  authority  has  enabled  USAID  to  provide  assistance  to 
emergency  activities  in  various  countries  when  circumstances  warrant  a  rapid  response. 

AUTHORmES  FOR  CERTAIN  DEVELOPMENTAL  PROGRAMS 

Congress  has  for  several  years  recognized  that  certain  kinds  of  programs-either  because  of  their 
humanitarian  nature  (e.g.,  child  survival,  assistance  for  victims  of  war)  or  because  of  their  affect  on 
U.S.  interests  (e.g.,  assistance  to  combat  global  warming,  assistance  to  prevent  the  spread  of  AIDS) 
should  not  be  made  subject  to  the  statutory  limitations  that  would  apply  to  other  forms  of  aid.  These 
authorities  have  been  incorporated  into  the  PDDA.  Congress  has  also  authorized  development  aid 
through  non-governmental  channels  to  people  in  countries  whose  governments  are  ineligible  for  assis- 
tance.  Comparable  authorities  are  included  in  the  Act. 

Authorities  for  Special  Programs 

The  Congress,  in  both  the  FREEDOM  Support  Act  and  the  SEED  Act,  recognized  that  the  complexities 
and  magnitude  of  those  programs  required  special  authorities.  Those  programs  have  not  become  less 
complex  and,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  NIS,  the  magnitude  of  the  program  has  increased 
significantly  beyond  the  initial  authorization  of  funds  contained  in  the  FREEDOM  Support  Act.  Having 
these  authorities  has  enhanced  USAID's  ability  to  provide  assistance  in  a  timely  way.  Similarly,  for 
assistance  to  those  other  countnes  that  are  newly  emerging  democracies  or  which  are  emerging  from 
civil  strife,  circumstances  also  warrant  these  special  authorities. 

General  Administrative 

The  PDDA  contains  certain  special  authorities  carried  over  from  current  law  which  deal  with  program 
administration.  Such  authorities  allow  for  the  waiver,  for  example,  of  certain  contracting  rules  should 
it  be  determined  that  to  do  so  is  in  the  national  interest. 

We  share  a  common  interest  with  the  Congress  to  have  the  most  effective  foreign  assistance  program 
possible  "  one  that  addresses  the  full  range  of  our  national  interests.  USAIO  views  the  consultative 
process,  particulariy  as  it  pertains  to  the  exercise  of  special  authorities,  as  important  to  achieving  these 
results  and  we  fully  intend  to  continue  and  enhance  these  collaborative  efforts. 
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THE  Peace,  Development  &  Democracy 

Act  (PDDA)  of  1994 

Coordination  of  U.S.  international  Assistance  Programs 


By  providing  a  framework  which  seeks  authorization  of  appropriations  for  nnajor  objectives  (sustainable 
development,  promoting  peace,  etc.),  the  PDDA  places  a  premium  on  the  Administration's  ability  to 
coordinate  the  programs  authorized  by  this  bill,  as  well  as  to  ensure  that  those  programs  are 
coordinated  with  other  international  programs  not  included  in  this  legislation. 

First  and  foremost,  the  PDDA  restates  the  paramount  role  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Section  8102 
states  that  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  responsible  for  the  continuous  supervision  and  general 
direction  of  assistance  under  the  bill  to  the  end  that  all  such  assistance  is  effectively  integrated  and 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  best  served. 

This  statement  of  the  Secretary's  responsibilities  is  comparable  to  that  contained  in  current  law.  The 
Secretary  will  take  the  lead  in  the  formulation  of  budget  requests  to  develop  an  integrated  budget 
proposal  balancing  the  competing  concerns  of  all  programs  within  the  Function  150  (International 
Affairs)  account. 

The  Administration  also  recognizes  that  coordination  goes  beyond  the  formulation  of  budgets.  In  this 
regard,  we  will  be  examining  the  need  for  and  structure  of  an  interagency  coordination  mechanism  that 
is  more  effective  than  the  little-used  Development  Coordination  Committee  that  is  authorized  under 
current  law. 
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THE  PEACE,  DEVELOPMENT  &  DEMOCRACY 

ACT  (PDDA)  OF  1994 

USAID  Responsibilities  and  Roles 


The  Peace,  Development  &  Democracy  Act  (PDDA)  contains  five  program  titles: 

Sustainable  Development; 

Building  Democracy; 

Promoting  Peace; 

Providing  Humanitarian  Assistance;  and 

Promoting  Growth  through  Trade  and 

Investment. 

The  PDDA  does  not  designate  responsibilities  for  any  agency  to  administer  foreign  assistance 
programs.  Instead,  the  various  departments  and  agencies  within  the  Function  1 50  account  will  now 
focus  on  the  achievement  of  broad  U.S.  foreign  policy  goals. 

Acting  under  the  foreign  policy  guidance,  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
United  States  Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID)  is  established  in  the  bill,  for  the  first  time 
in  law,  as  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  government. 

An  Executive  Order  implementing  the  provisions  of  the  PDDA  would  follow  enactment,  under  which 
USAID  would  take  the  principal  role  in  designing  and  implementing  sustainable  development  programs 
and  in  providing  rapid  humanitarian  assistance  in  response  to  natural  or  manmade  disasters. 

Moreover.  USAID  will  participate  in  implementation  and  policy  development  of  economic  programs 
under  the  Building  Democracy  and  Promoting  Peace  titles  of  the  bill. 
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THE  PEACE,  DEVELOPMENT  &  DEMOCRACY 

ACT(PDDA)  OF  1994 

The  PDDA  &  Donor  Coordination 


The  United  States  currently  supplies  only  one  out  of  every  20  dollars  spent  annually  by  the 
international  donor  community  on  official  development  assistance.  To  achieve  sustainable  development 
results  the  United  States  must  devise  consistent  and  mutually  reinforcing  programs  with  other  donors. 
Bener  donor  coordination  means  that  the  cost  of  dealing  with  global  problems  is  equitably  borne  by 
all  developed  nations,  including  newly  emerging  donors. 

US  AID  will  achieve  better  coordination  with  other  donors  by  working  with  them  at  the  early  stages  of 
program  planning.  Field  missions  are  learning  to  work  with  like-minded  donors  in  analyzing 
development  bottlenecks  and  devising  country  assistance  strategies. 

USAIO's  long  history  of  development  activities,  extensive  in-country  presence  and  favorable  reputation 
overseas  mean  that  the  United  States  can  exercise  leadership  within  the  donor  community  which  far 
outweighs  our  share  of  total  financial  contributions.  USAID  can  exercise  leadership  to  persuade  other 
donors  to  join  us  in  priority  development  initiatives  and  to  discourage  aid  motivated  solely  by 
commercial  interests  which  is  unlikely  to  have  a  favorable  development  impact. 

Coordination  wtth  Other  Boateral  Donors 

•  Deepening  collaboration  wHh  Japan.  USAID  is  building  on  its  strong 
ties  with  the  rapidly  growing  Japanese  aid  program  and  is  currently 
working  with  Japan's  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  major  new 
population  and  AIDS  programs,  environmental  programs  in  Indonesia 
and  Eastern  Europe  and  a  vaccine  initiative  in  the  NIS. 

•  Strartgthaning  ties  with  other  maior  donors.  USAID  is  planning  in-depth 
senior-level  consultations  with  the  Canadian,  German  and  French  aid 
agencies. 

•  Revitaiizing  the  Devalopmeni  Assistance  Committe*  (DAC).  USAID  is 
working  with  other  donors  to  revitalize  the  DAC,  making  it  more  action- 
oriented  and  focused  on  results  rather  inputs. 

Coordination  with  Multilateral  Development  Banks  (MDBs):  USAID  coordinates  effons  with  the 
MDBs  in-country  as  well  as  in  consultative  group  meetings.  USAID  officers  serve  on  the  negotiating 
teams  on  MDB  replenishments,  ensuring  that  MDB  lending  plans  are  complementary  to  those  of  USAID 
and  consistent  with  each  agency's  comparative  advantage.  USAID  is  working  to  better  harmonize 
project  design  and  technical  assistance  capabilities  with  the  MDBs'  large  health  and  population  loan 
portfolios.   USAID  continues  to  monitor  upcoming  MDB  projects  for  environmental  soundness. 

Coordination  with  U.N.  AoENaEs:  USAID  is  expanding  its  collaboration  with  U.N.  agencies  and 
seeking  to  make  coordination  more  systematic  by  holding  joint  meetings  of  the  senior  staffs  of  USAID 
and  UNDP  both  in  the  field  and  elsewhere  by  seconding  a  senior  officer  to  the  UNDP,  and  by  stationing 
an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N. 
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FOREWORD 


Rarely  has  history  witnessed  a  time  of  such  profound  change  in  the  lives  of 
nations  and  peoples.    A  social,  political,  and  economic  metamorphosis  is  now  under 
way  throughout  the  world,  and  the  United  States  has  a  unique  opportunity  to  help 
shape  the  outcome.    To  help  meet  this  challenge,  the  United  States  Agency  for 
International  Development  has  redefined  its  mission  and  charted  a  plan  to  achieve  it. 

The  papers  in  this  document  present  an  integrated  approach,  define  long-term 
objectives,  specify  their  relevance  to  American  interests,  describe  the  ways  in  which 
those  objectives  will  be  pursued,  and  identify  mechanisms  to  implement  the  plan  and 
the  standards  to  measure  success.    The  United  States  and  the  people  of  the 
developing  world  have  much  at  stake,  and  the  challenges  of  development  demand 
programs  and  methods  that  produce  results. 

Our  work  in  the  post-Cold  War  era  will  be  guided  by  these  papers.    USAID  is 
now  drafting  guidelines  to  implement  each  of  the  strategies  in  the  field.    We  believe 
that  the  programs  and  projects  that  result  will  support  development  that  is  truly 
sustainable  and  will  produce  significant,  measurable  results. 

These  papers  are  the  product  of  a  great  deal  of  work  and  wide  consultations. 
We  have  conferred  at  length  with  Members  of  Congress  and  congressional  staff, 
representatives  of  other  U.S.  Government  agencies,  members  of  the  development 
community,  and  USAID's  own  development  experts  both  here  and  abroad.    This 
consultation  process  was  another  example  of  USAID's  more  open  approach  to  its 
mission.    1  express  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  all  who  participated. 

As  the  Overview  states:  "Serious  problems  of  development  will  yield  to 
effective  strategies."    We  remain  convinced  of  the  fundamental  truth  of  this.    We 
have  entered  an  era  fraught  with  difficulty  and  promise,  and  we  hope  these  strategies 
will  help  the  United  States  and  the  development  community  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunities  before  us. 

J.  Brian  Atwood 

Administrator 
U.S.  Agency  for 
International  De%elopment 


Januarv    1994 
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USAID'S  STRATEGY  FOR  SUSTAINABLE  DEVELOPMENT: 

AN  OVERVIEW 


The  Challenge 

The  United  States  Agency  for  International  Development  was  created  in  1961 
with  two  purposes  in  mind:  to  respond  to  the  threat  of  communism  and  to  help  poorer 
nations  develop  and  progress.   Both  were  legitimate  strategic  roles  for  the  Agency; 
both  were  grounded  in  the  belief  that  it  was  possible  to  defend  our  national  interests 
while  promoting  our  national  values. 

In  these  capacities,  USAID  helped  the  United  States  achieve  critical  objectives. 
It  advanced  a  foreign  policy  that  embodied  a  commitment  to  justice  and  liberty,  a 
desire  to  bring  the  benefits  of  democracy  to  people  throughout  the  world,  a 
willingness  to  be  a  helpful  neighbor,  a  humanitarian  response  to  people  in  need,  and  a 
determination  to  lead.   Over  three  decades,  USAID  achieved  considerable  success 
fulfilling  these  strategic  mandates. 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  international  community  can  view  the 
challenge  of  development  directly,  free  from  the  demands  of  superpower  competition. 
The  international  community  in  general  and  the  United  States  in  particular  now  have 
an  historic  oppormnity:  to  serve  our  long-term  national  interests  by  applying  our 
ideals,  our  sense  of  decency,  and  our  humanitarian  impulse  to  the  repair  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  wishful  thinking  to  believe  that  we  can  constructively  address  the 
pollution  of  the  seas  and  the  air,  overburdened  cities,  rural  poverty,  economic 
migration,  oppression  of  minorities  and  women,  and  ethnic  and  religious  hostilities. 
On  the  contrary,  the  cost  of  not  acting,  of  having  to  deal  with  the  global  impact  of 
imploding  societies  and  failed  states,  will  be  far  greater  than  the  cost  of  effective 
action.    Investment  in  development  is  an  investment  in  prevention. 

Serious  problems  of  development  will  yield  to  effective  strategies:  This  is  a 
lesson  of  the  last  30  years.    Many  poor  nations  have  experienced  unparalleled 
economic  growth  during  this  time.    Some  have  become  predominantly  middle-class 
societies;  others  are  well  along  in  similar  transformations.    In  many  nations,  poverty 
has  declined  significantly.    Foreign  assistance  has  accomplished  much:  Vast  resources 
and  expertise  have  been  invested  to  help  poor  countries  develop,  and  millions  of  lives 
have  been  made  better  as  a  result. 
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Why  then  is  the  issue  of  development  so  urgent  now?   h  is  no  exaggeration  to 
suggest  that  the  challenges  we  face  constitute  potential  global  threats  to  peace, 
stability,  and  the  well-being  of  Americans  and  people  throughout  the  world. 

The  threats  come  from  a  multitude  of  sources: 

•  The  continuing  poverty  of  a  quarter  of  the  world's  people,  leading  to  the 
hunger  and  malnutrition  of  millions  and  their  desperate  search  for  jobs  and  economic 
security. 

•  Population  growth  and  rapid  urbanization  that  outstrip  the  ability  of  nations 
to  provide  jobs,  education,  and  other  services  to  millions  of  new  citizens. 

•  The  widespread  inability  to  read,  write,  and  acquire  the  technical  skills 
necessary  to  participate  in  modem  society. 

•  New  diseases  and  endemic  ailments  that  overwhelm  the  health  facilities  of 
developing  countries,  disrupt  societies,  rob  economies  of  their  growth  potential,  and 
absorb  scarce  resources. 

•  Environmental  damage,  often  arising  from  population  pressures,  that 
destroys  land,  sickens  populations,  blocks  growth,  and  manifests  itself  on  a  regional 
and  global  scale. 

•  And  finally,  the  threat  comes  from  the  absence  of  democracy,  from  anarchy, 
from  the  persistence  of  autocracy  and  oppression,  from  human  rights  abuses,  and  from 
the  failure  of  new  and  fragile  democracies  to  take  hold  and  endure. 

Americans  caruiot  insulate  themselves  from  these  conditions.   Pollution 
elsewhere  poisons  our  atmosphere  and  our  coastal  waters  and  threatens  the  health  of 
our  people.    Unsustainable  population  growth  and  spreading  poverty  can  lead  to  mass 
migrations  and  social  dislocations,  feeding  terrorism,  crime,  and  conflict  as  desperate 
people  with  little  to  lose  attempt  to  take  what  they  want  by  force. 

These  threats  pose  a  strategic  challenge  to  the  United  States.    If  we  do  not 
address  them  now,  we  shall  have  to  pay  dearly  to  deal  with  them  later. 

To  respond  in  a  meaningful  way,  the  United  States  must  articulate  a  strategy 
for  sustainable  development.    It  must  forge  a  partnership  with  the  nations  and  the 
people  it  assists.    It  must  focus  on  countries  where  its  help  is  most  needed  and  where 
it  can  make  the  most  difference.    It  must  make  the  most  of  limited  financial  resources 
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and  employ  methods  that  promise  the  greatest  impact.  And  the  United  States  must 
bring  all  its  resources  to  bear  ~  not  only  its  money,  but  its  expenise,  its  values,  its 
technology,  and  most  of  all,  the  involvement  of  ordinary  Americans. 

Effectively  delivered,  development  assistance  provides  a  powerful  means  to 
address,  ameliorate,  and  even  eliminate  the  problems  of  rapid  population  growth, 
environmental  degradation,  endemic  poverty,  debilitating  hunger,  mass  migration,  and 
anarchy.   We  cannot  "develop"  nations,  but  we  can  help  them  unleash  their  productive 
potential  and  deal  effectively  with  the  challenges  of  development.   As  President 
Clinton  has  affirmed,  foreign  assistance  is  a  central  component  of  effective  foreign 
policy.    Development  cooperation  is  not  just  a  tactic,  but  an  integral  part  of  our  vision 
of  how  a  community  of  nations,  some  rich  and  some  poor,  should  function. 

Because  development  assistance  is  designed  to  help  other  nations  deal  with  the 
problems  of  national  life  peacefully  and  productively,  our  work  is  both  altruistic  and 
self-interested.    Successful  development  creates  new  markets  for  our  exports  and 
promotes  economic  growth  in  the  United  States.   America's  poor  increasingly  benefit 
from  development  methods  pioneered  abroad,  such  as  microenterprise  and  childhood 
nutrition  interventions.   Moreover,  foreign  assistance  facilitates  international 
cooperation  on  issues  of  global  concern. 

USAID  lacks  the  resources  to  implement  all  the  programs  outlined  in  these 
papers,  and  budgetary  pressures  are  forcing  our  nation  to  make  hard  choices  among 
worthy  investments.   Yet  we  believe  that  those  choices  cannot  be  made  unless  the  full 
extent  of  the  threat  is  understood.   These  papers  are  both  battle  plans  and  advocacy 
documents.    They  articulate  a  strategic  vision  that  will  guide  our  work.    They  also  are 
designed  to  focus  attention  within  the  Executive  Branch,  in  Congress,  among  the 
American  people,  and  within  the  donor  community  on  the  crucial  role  that  promoting 
sustainable  development  must  play  in  our  foreign  policy. 

The  current  simation  demands  nothing  less.   It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that 
international  conflict,  oppression,  and  disorder  can  be  eradicated.   But  it  is  not 
unrealistic  to  try  to  address  those  problems  by  providing  nations,  communities,  and 
individuals  with  oppormnities  for  development.    The  ultimate  dividend  should  be 
nothing  less  than  a  more  peaceful,  more  prosperous  world. 
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Operational  Approaches 

USAID  recognizes  that  its  success  will  be  determined  by  the  way  it  approaches 
its  development  mission  and  the  way  it  responds  to  urgent  humanitarian  needs.    To 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  post-Cold  War  world,  USAID  will  employ  certain 
operational  methods  in  all  its  endeavors:  support  for  sustainable  and  participatory 
development;  an  emphasis  on  parmerships;  and  the  use  of  integrated  approaches  to 
promoting  development. 

Sustainable  development  is  characterized  by  economic  and  social  growth  that 
does  not  exhaust  the  resources  of  a  host  country;  that  respects  and  safeguards  the 
economic,  cultural,  and  natural  environment;  that  creates  many  incomes  and  chains  of 
enterprises;  that  is  nurtured  by  an  enabling  policy  environment;  and  that  builds 
indigenous  instimtions  that  involve  and  empower  the  citizenry.    Development  is 
"sustainable"  when  it  permanently  enhances  the  capacity  of  a  society  to  improve  its 
quality  of  life.   Sustainable  development  enlarges  the  range  of  freedom  and 
oppormnity,  not  only  day  to  day  but  generation  to  generation. 

When  sustainable  development  is  the  goal,  the  focus  moves  frori  projects  to  the 
web  of  human  relations  changed  by  those  projects.   Sustainable  development  requires 
investments  in  human  capital  -  in  the  education,  health,  food  security,  and  well-being 
of  the  population.    Sustainable  development  sparks  changes  within  society,  from  the 
distribution  of  power  to  the  dissemination  of  technology.   It  continually  challenges  the 
stams  quo. 

Sustainable  development  mandates  participation.    It  must  be  based  on  the 
aspirations  and  experience  of  ordinary  people,  their  notion  of  what  problems  should  be 
addressed,  and  their  consultations  with  government,  development  agencies,  and  among 
themselves.    It  must  involve,  respond  to,  and  be  accountable  to  the  people  who  will 
live  with  the  results  of  the  development  effort.    It  must  help  them  build  institutions  of 
free  discourse  and  inclusive  decision-making. 

Thus,  the  fundamental  thrust  of  USAID 's  programs,  whether  in  democracy 
building,  environment,  economic  growth,  or  population  and  health,  will  aim  at 
building  indigenous  capacity,  enhancing  participation,  and  encouraging  accountability, 
transparency,  decentralization,  and  the  empowerment  of  communities  and  individuals. 
Our  projects  will  involve  and  strengthen  the  elements  of  a  self-sustaining,  civic 
society:  indigenous  non-governmental  organizations  (NGOs),  including  private 
voluntary  organizations  (PVOs),  productive  associations,  educational  institutions, 
community  groups,  and  local  political  institutions.   This  approach  will  make 
empowerment  an  integral  part  of  the  development  process,  and  not  just  an  end  result. 
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Partnerships  begin  with  collaboration  between  donors  and  host  nations. 
Donors  must  recognize  that  development,  in  every  sense,  depends  on  the  developing 
country  itself.    Donors  assist.   They  can  help,  facilitate,  even  accelerate,  but  the  major 
task  must  be  carried  out  by  the  host  nation,  not  the  donor.    Sustainable  development  is 
built  upon  a  sense  of  ownership  and  panicipation.    It  is  not  something  that  donors  do 
for  developing  countries;  it  is  something  that  donors  help  the  people  of  developing 
countries  do  for  themselves. 

The  notion  of  partnership  imposes  certain  responsibilities  on  host  governments. 
In  determining  where  it  will  invest  its  resources,  US  AID  will  consider  whether  the 
host  government  permits  development  agencies  and  NGOs  full  access  to  the  people; 
whether  it  invests  its  own  resources  in  development;  whether  it  encourages 
development  through  an  enabling  environment  that  comprises  sound  policies  and 
responsive  institutions;  and  whether  it  fosters  local  empowerment,  particularly  of 
women  and  members  of  minorities,  as  part  of  the  development  process. 

An  increasing  portion  of  development  work  is  being  carried  out  by  NGOs, 
including  U.S. -based  PVOs,  indigenous  NGOs,  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and 
professional  and  academic  groups.   These  organizations  possess  unique  skills  and 
contacts;  they  are  USAID's  natural  parmers  in  development  and  their  work  is 
reinforced  by  the  private  sector.   Improved  coordination  with  these  agencies  will 
permit  USAID  to  do  the  things  it  does  best  and  concentrate  the  skills  of  its  employees 
where  they  are  most  needed. 

USAID  recognizes  that  the  effectiveness  of  these  organizations  depends  in  large 
measure  on  their  institutional  autonomy.    USAID  cannot  and  should  not  micromanage 
these  organizations.    However,  to  ensure  that  programs  achieve  their  objectives, 
USAID  will  insist  upon  a  critical  evaluation  of  project  design,  implementation 
capabilities,  and  past  field  performance.   It  will  maintain  oversight  and  communicate 
regularly  once  projects  have  commenced. 

Donors  must  reinforce  each  other  and  coordinate  at  every  stage  of  the 
development  process.   USAID  can  improve  its  own  effectiveness  by  cooperating  with 
other  donors  in  a  multitude  of  ways,  including:  joint  assessment  of  development 
problems  and  the  threats  they  represent;  cooperative  planning  and  division  of 
responsibility;  allocation  of  resources  to  reinforce  other  development  efforts;  pooling 
of  financial  resources  where  possible  and  appropriate;  sharing  of  technical  resources 
and  expertise;  rapid  transfer  of  information  about  methods  and  results;  and 
collaboration  and  communication  in  the  field  and  collectively  with  host  governments. 
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Pannership  also  includes  leveraging.   In  its  narrowest  sense,  leveraging 
involves  the  pursuit  of  matching  funds.   Much  of  our  leveraging  work  will  continue  to 
be  done  in  coordination  with  multilateral  development  banks  (MDBs).    US  AID  also 
will  encourage  other  donors  to  contribute  to  worthy  projects  and  to  become  involved 
in  areas  that  deserve  suppon  but  where  we  lack  funds  to  operate.   The  Agency  will 
also  encourage  the  active  participation  of  private  enterprise.   A  strategy  for 
development  should  seek  to  increase  the  number  and  kind  of  participants  in  the 
development  process,  and  efforts  to  this  end  are  a  legitimate  part  of  USAID's  mission. 

Finally.  US  AID  will  use  integrated  approaches  and  methods. 

Integration  begins  with  policy.   US  AID  conducts  its  programs  under  the 
direction  and  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  attaches  the  highest  priority'  to 
coordinating  its  work  with  the  needs  and  objectives  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  and  the  country  team,  wherever  its  missions  operate. 

The  fundamental  building  block  of  USAID's  programs  will  be  integrated 
country  strategies.   These  strategies  will  take  into  account  the  totality-  of  development 
problems  confronting  the  society.   They  will  be  developed  in  close  cooperation  with 
host  governments,  local  communities,  and  other  donors  and  will  consider  how  social, 
economic,  political,  and  cultural  factors  combine  to  impede  development.   They  will 
seek  to  identify  root  causes  and  the  remedies  that  can  address  them.   We  intend  to 
minimize  so-called  "stovepipe"  projects  and  programs  that  operate  without  regard  for 
other  development  efforts  or  larger  objectives. 

US  AID  will  pay  special  attention  to  the  role  of  women.   In  much  of  the  world, 
women  and  girls  are  disproportionately  poor,  ill,  and  exploited.   Of  necessity',  the 
development  process  must  focus  on  their  social,  political,  and  economic 
empowerment.   We  will  integrate  the  needs  and  participation  of  women  into 
development  programs  and  into  the  societal  changes  those  programs  are  designed  to 
achieve.   Women  represent  an  enormous  source  of  untapped  talent,  especially  in 
developing  nations.   The  success  of  women  —  as  workers,  food  producers,  health 
providers  and  teachers  of  their  children,  as  managers  of  natural  resources,  and  as 
participants  in  a  democratic  society  —  is  essential  to  successful  development.   A 
development  process  that  fails  to  involve  half  of  society  is  inherently  unsustainable. 

Development  assistance  must  address  the  specific  needs  of  women  in 
developing  nations:  health,  housing,  education,  equal  access  to  productive  resources 
and  employment,  panicipation  in  society,  and  empowerment.    In  their  design  and 
implementation,  programs  must  take  gender  issues  into  account  and  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  needs  of  women  in  poveny.   The  ultimate  success  of  our  work  will  be 
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determined  by  the  impact  it  has  upon  the  lives  of  the  women  and  men  it  is  designed  to 
assist. 


Areas  of  Concentration 

The  United  States  must  commit  itself  to  act,  must  act  in  concert  with  other 
donors,  must  act  where  it  can  have  maximum  effect,  and  must  draw  on  its  strengths. 
These  strengths  determine  where  US  AID  will  concentrate  its  resources. 

USAID's  programs  will  be  undertaken  in  three  types  of  countries: 

•  Countries  where  USAID  will  provide  an  integrated  package  of  assistance  ~ 
these  will  be  termed  sustainable  development  countries.    Assistance  to  these  countries 
will  be  based  on  an  integrated  country  strategy  that  includes  clearl>  defined  program 
objectives  and  performance  targets. 

•  Countries  that  have  recently  experienced  a  national  crisis,  a  significant 
political  transition,  or  a  natural  disaster,  where  timely  assistance  is  needed  to  reinforce 
instimtions  and  national  order.    These  are  classified  as  transitional  countries. 

•  Countries  where  USAID's  presence  is  limited,  but  where  aid  to  non- 
governmental sectors  may  facilitate  the  emergence  of  a  civic  society,  help  alleviate 
repression,  meet  basic  humanitarian  needs,  enhance  food  security,  or  influence  a 
problem  with  regional  or  global  implications.    In  such  countries,  USAID  may  operate 
from  a  central  or  regional  base,  may  focus  on  policy  and  institutional  changes  in  the 
public  sector,  or  may  support  the  work  of  U.S.  or  indigenous  NGOs  or  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Within  these  nations,  USAID  will  support  programs  in  four  areas  that  are 
fundamental  to  sustainable  development:  Population  and  Health,  Broad-based 
Economic  Growth,  Environment,  and  Democracy.    Progress  in  any  of  these  areas  is 
beneficial  to  the  others.    This  is  especially  true  with  rapid  and  unsustainable 
population  growth,  which  consumes  economic  gains,  deepens  environmental 
destruction,  and  spreads  poverty. 

Problems  of  the  environment,  population,  health,  economic  growth,  and 
democracy  also  have  a  transnational  impact.    They  require  approaches  that  consider 
the  global  impact  and  that  are  not  confined  to  individual  states.    Investments  in  these 
areas  thus  must  be  seen  as  primary  prevention  of  the  crises,  deep-seated  poverty,  and 
despair  that  fuel  civil  unrest  and  international  turmoil. 
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The  United  States  in  general  and  USAID  in  particular  have  extensive  skills  in 
each  of  these  key  areas.   Moreover,  USAID 's  partners  in  development  ~  American 
PVOs,  universities,  and  training  organizations,  and  the  American  private  sector  --  are 
panicularly  experienced  in  these  areas. 

Finally,  solutions  to  these  problems  will  help  create  self-sustaining,  civic 
societies.    Such  solutions  are  characterized  by  local  empowerment,  the  involvement  of 
the  recipients  of  aid  in  their  own  development,  decentralization  of  decision-making, 
and  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  consensus-building  and  conflict  resolution. 
They  mandate  the  creation  and  involvement  of  indigenous  NGOs  ~  intermediary 
organizations  that  enhance  popular  panicipation,  that  deepen  the  benefits  to  society, 
and  whose  very  existence  can  promote  peaceful  change.    Such  solutions  are  the 
essence  of  sustainable  development. 

USAID  will  continue  to  carry  out  its  other  traditional  mandate:  providing 
emergency  humanitarian  assistance  and  disaster  relief  with  dollars,  technical  expertise, 
and  food  assistance.    Emergency  humanitarian  assistance  and  disaster  aid  are  integral 
to  the  process  of  promoting  sustainable  development.    Emergency  humanitarian 
assistance  relieves  suffering  and  stabilizes  nations  that  have  experienced  natural 
disaster  or  famine.    Typical  humanitarian  crises  such  as  famine,  civil  conflict,  and  the 
inability  to  respond  to  natural  disaster  increasingly  owe  directly  to  failures  of 
development.    Emergency  humanitarian  assistance  is  a  necessary,  stop-gap  response 
that  helps  nations  recover  to  the  point  where  they  can  address  the  larger  issues  of 
development. 

As  part  of  its  humanitarian  assistance  and  disaster  relief  function.  USAID  will 
acquire  the  capability  to  respond  rapidly  to  the  needs  of  countries  in  crisis.    This  is 
particularly  critical  to  USAID's  long-term  development  mission.    A  gap  in 
development  assistance  currently  exists:  Emergency  relief  helps  nations  that  have 
suffered  acute  crisis  or  natural  disaster;  programs  of  sustainable  development  address 
the  long-term  needs  of  developing  societies.   But  nations  that  are  trying  to  emerge 
from  crisis  or  make  a  transition  from  authoritarianism  to  democracy  often  have 
urgent,  short-term  political  requirements  that  are  not  addressed  by  either  traditional 
relief  programs  or  programs  of  sustainable  development. 

USAID  can  help  mitigate  these  problems  in  two  ways: 

First,  by  helping  countries  reestablish  a  degree  of  food  self-reliance  through  the 
distribution  of  such  things  as  tools,  seeds,  and  other  agricultural  supplies  essential  to 
begin  planting  and  to  reinvigorate  the  agricultural  sector. 
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Second,  by  helping  to  reinforce  and  rebuild  institutions.   The  transition  from 
disaster  or  civil  conflict  is  itself  a  crisis.   From  the  political  point  of  view,  it  is  best  to 
address  such  crises  early,  before  famine  and  social  disorder  perpetuate  and  the 
momentum  of  civil  conflict  becomes  irresistible,  and  before  the  cost  of  reconstruction 
grows  geometrically.   From  the  developmental  point  of  view,  it  is  best  to  arrest 
conflict  and  buttress  instimtions  before  the  social  structure  collapses  and  takes  with  it 
the  coherent  pieces  of  an  economy  and  a  civic  society  that  could  grow  and  modernize. 


Measuring  Results 

The  success  of  foreign  assistance  is  determined  by  its  impact  upon  developing 
riations.   Inputs  are  meaningless  without  reference  to  effects. 

With  this  in  mind,  USAID  will  measure  its  results  by  asking  how  projects  and 
programs  achieve  discrete,  agreed  objectives.   This  is  a  demanding  approach  that 
forces  everyone  involved  in  the  foreign  assistance  process  to  focus  on  how  projects 
actually  affect  the  way  people  live  and  to  distinguish  self-sustaining  accomplishments 
from  ephemeral  ones. 

This  approach  also  forces  people  within  USAID  to  work  as  a  team  in  designing, 
implementing,  and  evaluating  projects  and  programs.    It  obligates  them  to  cooperate 
with  contractors  and  grantees;  with  NGOs,  universities,  and  colleges;  with  the  private 
sector;  with  other  donors;  with  multilateral  instimtions;  with  host  governments;  with 
local  authorities;  and  most  important  of  all,  with  the  citizens  of  developing  countries, 
the  intended  beneficiaries  of  these  programs. 

While  no  program  can  touch  every  aspect  of  life  within  a  society',  individual 
programs  in  each  of  USAID 's  areas  of  concentration  need  to  be  structured  and 
implemented  to  produce  affirmative  answers  to  these  kinds  of  questions: 

Is  the  program  consistent  with  the  interests  and  values  of  the  American  people? 

Does  the  program  or  project  produce  measurable,  positive  effects?   Does  it 
lower  population  growth  rates,  create  jobs  and  incomes,  augment  food  security, 
enhance  public  health,  improve  air  and  water  purity,  slow  the  loss  of  soil  and  soil 
fertility,  arrest  the  loss  of  biodiversity,  create  indigenous  democratic  institutions? 

Does  it  address  the  acmal  needs  of  the  local  people  as  they  themselves  define 
them?   Does  it  consult  local  people  to  identify  related  problems  and  oppormnities? 
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Does  the  program  build  indigenous  capacities  and  permanently  enhance  the 
capacity  of  the  society  to  improve  the  quality  of  life? 

Does  the  program  involve  and  empower  the  people  who  are  supposed  to  benefit 
from  it?   Do  they  participate  in  plarming,  allocation  of  resources,  selection  of 
methods,  management,  oversight,  and  assessment  of  accomplishments?   Does  the 
program  help  create  the  institutions  of  a  civic  society?   By  its  design  and  operation, 
does  the  program  help  establish  and  strengthen  indigenous  NGOs? 

Does  the  program  avoid  duplication  and  incorporate  lessons  learned  by  the 
development  community?   Are  the  specific  ways  in  which  the  program  affects  global 
and  transnational  problems  shared  locally,  nationally,  and  regionally? 

Does  the  program  create  economic  opportunities  for  different  groups  in  society? 
Does  it  generate  economic  oppormnities  for  American  business?   Are  USAID 
mechanisms  used  to  identify  and  disseminate  these  oppormnities  to  the  agencies, 
companies,  and  individuals  in  the  country,  in  the  region,  and  in  the  United  States  who 
might  benefit  from  them? 

By  applying  standards  such  as  these,  USAID  can  ensure  that  its  development 
programs  help  the  United  States  respond  to  the  strategic  threat  of  failed  development. 
These  standards  will  shape  USAID 's  approach  to  each  of  the  areas  of  strategic 
concern,  as  is  evident  in  the  five  accompanying  papers.   The  value  of  these  standards 
will  be  evident  in  the  attimdes  they  affect  within  the  Agency  and  the  development 
community,  in  the  development  effort  that  ensues,  and  in  the  global  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  life. 
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PROTECTING  THE  ENVIRONMENT: 
USAID'S  STRATEGY 


The  Challenge 

Environmental  problems  increasingly  threaten  the  economic  and  political 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  world  at  large.   Both  industrialized  and 
developing  nations  contribute  to  the  threat. 

Human  activities  are  disrupting  the  Earth's  global  life  suppon  systems  -  the 
atmosphere  and  the  planet's  wealth  of  biological  resources.   Atmospheric 
concentrations  of  greenhouse  gases  continue  to  rise,  with  potentially  catastrophic 
consequences  for  the  global  climate.   The  loss  of  untold  numbers  of  plant  and  animal 
species  and  their  habitats  impoverishes  the  natural  world  for  future  generations  and 
eliminates  raw  materials  for  advances  in  medicine,  agriculnire,  and  other  fields. 

At  the  local  level,  environmental  degradation  poses  a  growing  threat  to  the 
physical  health  and  economic  and  social  well-being  of  people  throughout  the  world. 
Explosive  and  poorly  managed  urbanization  has  contributed  significantly  to  air,  water, 
and  soil  pollution  worldwide.   The  erosion  and  degradation  of  soils,  loss  of  fenility, 
deforestation,  and  desertification  beset  rural  communities  and  undermine  food 
production,  cause  malnutrition,  and  impel  migration.   Water  shortages  cause  conflicts 
among  industrial,  agricultural,  and  household  users  within  countries  and  among 
nations. 

The  impact  on  developing  nations  can  be  measured  in  graphic  human  and 
economic  terms.    Widespread  soil  degradation  is  reducing  the  capacity  of  many 
countries,  particularly  in  the  tropics,  to  achieve  food  security.   In  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  air-borne  pollutants  are  the  likely  cause  of  high  levels  of 
morbidity  and  respiratory  illnesses.   Water  pollution  alone  accounts  for  some  2  million 
preventable  deaths  and  millions  of  illnesses  each  year.   Environmental  degradation  can 
reduce  national  incomes  by  5  percent  or  more. 

America's  own  well-being  is  directly  threatened  by  environmental  degradation 
around  the  world.    We  cannot  escape  the  effects  of  global  climate  change,  biodiversity 
loss,  and  unsustainable  resource  depletion.   The  consequences  of  local  environmental 
mismanagement  -  increasing  poverty,  social  instability,  wars  over  resources  - 
endanger  our  poHtical  and  economic  interests.    The  quality  of  life  for  fumre 
generations  of  Americans  will  in  no  small  measure  be  determined  by  the  success  or 
failure  of  our  common  stewardship  of  the  planet's  resources. 
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The  scope  of  the  problem  is  clear: 

Environmental  problems  are  caused  by  the  way  people  use  resources. 

Workable  solutions  must  focus  on  how  humans  and  their  economic  interests  interact 
with  the  natural  environment  and  its  resources.   They  must  address  how  people 
perceive  the  environment  and  how  they  utilize  it;  how  they  judge  the  costs  of  using 
resources;  and  how  political,  industrial,  and  agricultural  processes  either  damage  or 
protect  the  environment. 

Environmental  damage  often  is  driven  by  poverty  and  food  insecurity. 

These  two  factors  deprive  people  of  the  possibility  of  making  rational  choices  about 
how  to  use  resources.   They  force  individuals  and  communities  to  choose  short-term 
exploitation  over  long-term  management. 

Environmental  problems  reflect  the  imperfections  of  private  markets. 

Adam  Smith's  "invisible  hand"  is  not  always  a  "green"  hand.    Government  policies 
often  diston  markets  and  encourage  excessive  exploitation  of  namral  resources. 
Public  interventions  to  correct  market  failures  and  eliminate  market  distortions  often 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  environment.    Effective  public  instimtions  that  create  and 
monitor  an  environment  favorable  to  sustainable  resource  use  are  critical.    This,  in 
turn,  requires  active  public  participation  in  the  setting  of  standards,  monitoring,  and 
enforcement.    Market-based  approaches  should  be  pursued  wherever  possible  and 
appropriate;  since  solutions  ultimately  must  make  economic  sense,  regulatory 
instimtions,  the  policy  environment,  and  incentives  must  help  define  what  is 
economically  rational  and  what  is  not. 

Environmental  problems  have  systemic  effects.   The  impact  of  most 
environmental  problems  is  ultimately  regional  or  global,  so  the  solutions  must 
transcend  borders.    Interventions  produce  the  best  results  when  they  simultaneously 
address  the  problem  locally,  nationally,  regionally,  and  globally. 

Environmental  damage  often  is  irreversible.   Thus,  the  need  for  action  is 
urgent.    Early  intervention  is  critical  to  preventing  the  extinction  of  a  species  or 
limiting  the  impact  of  pollution  on  public  health.    Debates  over  ways  to  save 
biodiversity  after  the  tropical  forest  is  gone  or  how  to  clean  up  a  river  after  children 
have  been  hun  are  moot.    Worse,  the  failure  to  act  makes  it  more  difficult  to  respond 
effectively  to  fumre  environmental  problems. 

At  the  1992  United  Nations  Conference  on  Environment  and  Development 
(UNCED),  both  rich  and  poor  nations  agreed  that  economic  growth  and  environmental 
stewardship  must  both  be  pursued  to  avoid  a  catastrophic  overload  of  the  Earth's 
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carrying  capacity  in  the  next  century.   Economic  growth  cannot  be  sustained  if  the 
natural  resources  that  fuel  that  growth  are  irresponsibly  depleted.   Conversely, 
protection  of  the  environment  and  careful  stewardship  of  namral  resources  will  not  be 
possible  where  poverty  is  pervasive.    This  is  the  conundrum  and  the  opportunity  of 
sustainable  development. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Areas  of  Concentration 

US  AID  will  pursue  two  strategic  goals: 

•  Reducing  long-term  threats  to  the  global  environment,  particularly  loss  of 
biodiversity  and  climate  change. 

•  Promoting  sustainable  economic  growth  locally,  nationally,  and  regionally  by 
addressing  environmental,  economic,  and  developmental  practices  that  impede 
development  and  are  unsustainable. 

US  AID  will  concentrate  on  the  following  kinds  of  problems: 

Globally,  it  will  focus  on  the  growing  sources  and  diminishing  sinks  of 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  and  on  impoverishment  of  the  planet's  biological  diversity  at 
the  genetic,  species,  and  ecosystem  levels. 

Locally,  it  will  focus  on  the  abiding  impairment  of  human  health  due  to  air, 
water,  and  soil  contamination  from  industrial,  agricultural,  and  household  activity; 
unsustainable  exploitation  of  forests,  wetlands,  coastal  zones,  coral  reefs,  and  other 
ecosystems  that  provide  vital  ecological  services;  degradation  and  depletion  of  water 
resources;  unsustainable  agriculmral  practices;  inefficient  and  environmentally 
unsound  energy  production  and  use;  inadequate  management  of  household  and 
municipal  wastes  in  growing  urban  areas;  regulatory,  statutory,  enforcement,  and 
policy  issues;  and  social  and  economic  patterns,  including  the  lack  of  local 
participation  and  empowerment,  that  contribute  to  the  aforementioned  problems  or 
impede  solutions. 


Operational  Approaches 

USAID  will  pursue  an  integrated  approach  to  environmental  issues  as  outlined 
in  Agenda  21  of  the  UNCED  (Earth  Summit)  guidelines  for  ecologically  sustainable 
development.   The  causes  of  environmental  degradation  often  are  the  result  of 
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underlying  pressures  of  poverty  and  rapid  population  growth.   Programs  in  every 
sphere  of  development  ~  environment,  economic  growth,  population  and  health, 
democracy  ~  must  be  designed  with  conscious  regard  for  their  impact  on  the  natural 
environment  and  their  potential  for  improving  environmental  stewardship  locally, 
nationally,  regionally,  and  globally. 

USAID  will  strengthen  its  institutional  capacity  to  ensure  that  all  Agency- 
supported  efforts,  whether  projects  or  program-related  investments,  are 
environmentally  sound.   Where  necessary,  it  will  require  mitigating  measures  or 
project  redesign. 

Solutions  begin  at  the  local  level,  even  for  environmental  problems  with  global 
implications.    Lack  of  education,  antiquated  and  inappropriate  technologies,  the  local 
regulatory  environment,  economic  policy  distortions,  and  the  absence  of  economic  and 
social  incentives  to  protect  the  environment  all  contribute  to  the  continuation  of 
damaging  practices.    USAID 's  environmental  assistance  programs  thus  must  empower 
individuals  and  communities  to  act;  they  also  must  facilitate  collaboration  among 
government  agencies,  the  private  sector,  and  local  groups.   Such  empowerment  efforts 
must  specifically  reach  out  to  include  women  and  members  of  minority  groups. 
Experience  has  shown,  for  example,  that  improving  education  for  girls  may  be  one  of 
the  most  effective,  long-term  environmental  policies  in  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the 
developing  world. 

USAID  will  promote  the  involvement  of  citizens  in  identifying  problem  areas, 
suggesting  and  designing  solutions,  overseeing  implementation,  and  evaluating  results. 
USAID  will  actively  support  environmental  initiatives  by  local  governments, 
communities,  and  non-governmental  organizations  (NGOs)  to  help  articulate  local 
concerns  and  involve  individuals  and  communities  in  decisions  that  affect  the  local  and 
global  environments. 

Close  coordination  and  communication  with  the  host  government  are  essential 
to  all  development  work;  they  are  especially  critical  here.    Environmental  projects 
invariably  involve  diverse  political  actors,  economic  forces,  and  social  groups. 
USAID  will  work  to  create  and  strengthen  consultative,  management,  review, 
regulatory,  and  monitoring  capacities  at  the  regional,  national,  and  local  levels,  in 
order  to  avoid  misunderstandings  and  build  consensus  about  plans  and  action. 

To  sustain  the  environmental  impact  of  its  work.  USAID  will  encourage  the 
development  of  an  instimtional  and  policy  capacity  within  recipient  countries.   This 
improved  capacity  will  help  facilitate  the  flow  of  information,  encourage  consultations 
in-country,  support  economically  efficient  and  environmentally  sound  policies,  and 
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promote  the  development,  transfer,  and  adoption  of  technologies  that  enhance 
environmentally  sound  growth.    Since  many  environmental  problems  (and  solutions) 
are  regional  in  namre,  USAID  will  encourage  regional  approaches,  including  ongoing 
coordination,  establishment  of  priorities,  allocation  of  responsibilities,  exchange  of 
techniques,  and  sharing  of  technical  resources. 

USAID  will  coordinate  its  efforts  with  other  members  of  the  donor  community. 
It  will  pursue  parmerships  with  the  U.S.  and  international  environmental  community 
of  universities,  private  voluntary  organizations  (PVOs),  professional  and  academic 
groups,  scientific  organizations,  and  the  private  sector  to  identify  priority  areas  and 
appropriate  methods,  share  responsibilities  and  technical  resources,  reinforce  the 
efforts  of  other  donors,  and  avoid  duplication.   Agency  field  missions  will  work  to 
strengthen  local  markets  for  U.S.  environmental  technology  services  and  equipment 
through  capacity  building,  local  environmental  management,  training,  and 
dissemination  of  information. 


Programs  and  Methods 

USAID  will  focus  on  programs  that  address  these  issues  and  use  these  methods: 

Global  Issues:    In  the  area  of  climate  change,  USAID  will  identify  key 
developing  and  former  Soviet  bloc  countries  that  are,  or  will  become,  significant 
contributors  to  global  greenhouse  gas  emissions.   USAID  will  work  with  these 
countries  on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  develop  appropriate  action  plans  to  reduce  sources 
and  enhance  sinks  of  greenhouse  gas  emissions,  through  activities  consistent  with  local 
environmental  and  economic  goals.    As  appropriate,  efforts  in  this  area  will  include 
energy  efficiency  improvements;  expanded  use  of  renewable  energy  technologies; 
limiting  deforestation,  the  burning  of  forests  and  agriculmral  lands,  and  other  carbon- 
emitting  land -use  changes;  and  introduction  of  new  agricultural  practices  to  reduce 
methane  emissions. 

USAID's  approach  to  biodiversity  will  focus  on  promoting  innovative 
approaches  to  the  conservation  and  sustainable  use  of  the  planet's  biological  diversity 
at  the  genetic,  species,  and  ecosystem  levels.    "Biodiversity"  refers  to  the  variability 
among  living  organisms  from  all  sources,  including  terrestrial,  marine,  and  other 
aquatic  ecosystems,  and  among  the  ecological  complexes  of  which  they  are  part.    This 
includes  diversity  within  species,  between  species,  and  among  ecosystems.    We  are 
only  beginning  to  fully  understand  the  economic  value  and  biological  underpinnings  of 
biodiverse  areas. 
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Protecting  biodiversity  is  a  complex  and  multifaceted  challenge.    It  involves 
promoting  sustainable  economic  uses  of  biological  resources,  strengthening  systems  of 
parks  and  protected  areas,  and  supporting  ex-situ  efforts  such  as  herbaria,  gene  banks, 
and  zoos.    Geographically,  US  AID  will  maintain  a  special  focus  on  two  types  of 
areas:  those  richest  in  biodiversity  and  facing  the  greatest  threat;  and  those  that  are 
least  dismrbed  and  present  the  greatest  oppormnity  for  long-term  conservation. 
USAID  also  will  support  conservation  and  sustainable  use  of  biological  resources 
where  this  is  judged  to  be  a  priority  for  sustainable  development  at  the  country  level. 

Substantively,  USAID  will  focus  on  developing  sustainable  economic  uses  of 
biological  resources;  building  local  capacity  for  the  management  of  biodi verse  areas, 
including  management  of  parks  and  protected  areas;  supporting  innovative,  non- 
governmental conservation  and  research  programs;  encouraging  the  involvement  of 
indigenous  peoples  and  local  communities  at  every  stage  of  decision-making;  and 
facilitating  the  setting  of  conservation  priorities  that  respect  the  rights  of  indigenous 
peoples  at  the  local,  national,  and  regional  levels. 

Country  Issues:    USAID's  approach  to  national  environmental  problems  will 
differ  on  a  country-by -country  basis,  depending  on  a  particular  country' 's 
environmental  priorities  —  as  determined  by  the  host  government  and  local 
communities  and  citizens  ~  and  USAID's  overall  country  program.   All  country 
strategies  will  include  assessments  of  these  elements: 

Improving  agricultural,  industrial,  and  natural  resource  management 
practices  that  play  a  central  role  in  environmental  degradation.   As  appropriate, 
USAID-supported  programs  will  target  objectives  such  as: 

•  Conservation  of  soil  and  water  through  improved  tilling  practices,  erosion 
planning  and  control,  integrated  pest  management,  reductions  in  the  use  of  pesticides 
and  in  fertilizer  and  pesticide  runoff,  efficient  design  and  management  of  irrigation 
systems,  and  protection  of  aquifers  and  integrated  water  resource  planning  and 
management. 

•  Reduction  of  industrial-  and  energy-related  environmental  degradation 
through  the  adoption  of  pollution  prevention  strategies  and  pollution  control  systems  in 
industry,  and  through  energy  efficiency  programs,  renewable  energy  applications,  fuel 
switching,  and  installation  of  environmental  controls  in  the  energy  sector. 

•  Amelioration  of  rural  and  urban  namral  resource  management  problems  and 
land-use  problems  through  efforts  to  limit  deforestation  and  promote  reforestation; 
support  for  conservation  and  environmentally  sustainable  uses  of  forests,  coastal 
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zones,  and  other  important  ecosystems;  and  in  urban  areas,  improved  water  resources 
management,  land-use,  sewage  and  waste  disposal,  and  transportation  plaiming. 

Strengthening  public  policies  and  institutions  to  protect  the  environment. 

As  appropriate,  USAID  will  support  such  activities  as: 

•  Reform  of  national  economic  policies,  development  strategies,  and  market 
mechanisms  to  end  unintended  or  misguided  envirormiental  damage,  promote 
conservation,  and  encourage  sustainable  resource  management. 

•  Development  of  a  comprehensive  environmental  policy  framework,  including 
laws,  regulations,  and  standards  at  the  national  and  local  levels,  as  appropriate. 

•  Promotion  of  procedures  for  measuring,  assessing,  monitoring,  and 
mitigating  the  environmental  impact  of  economic  growth. 

•  Improved  enforcement  of  environmental  laws  and  regulations  through 
increased  funding  and  technical  training  for  regulatory  agencies,  enhanced  public 
participation,  and  development  of  non-governmental  advocacy  groups. 

•  Creation  or  strengthening  of  competent  environmental  institutions  within 
government,  the  private  sector,  the  NGO  community,  and  academia. 

•  Creation  of  environmental  data  bases  and  natural  resource  inventories. 

Bilateral  and  multilateral  interventions.    USAID  also  will  work  bilaterally 
and  multilaterally,  pursuing  dialogues  with  governments  on  environmental  issues,  such 
as  environmental  regulations,  namral  resource  usage,  and  energy  pricing  policies; 
dialogues  with  international  agencies,  especially  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  and 
international  financial  instimtions,  on  the  environmental  impact  of  lending  practices  in 
developing  nations;  and  the  design  and  implementation  of  innovative  mechanisms  to 
support  environmental  work,  including  the  establishment  of  trust  funds  and 
endowments  and  the  design  and  completion  of  debt  swaps  and  debt  forgiveness. 

Environmental  research  and  education.    As  resources  permit,  USAID  will 
continue  its  support  for  applied  research  on  key  environmental  issues;  non-capital 
intensive  elements  of  technology  transfer,  such  as  institutional  cooperation,  scientific 
exchanges,  development  of  human  resources,  and  policy  development;  and  support  for 
public  education  on  issues  affecting  the  envirormient. 
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Measuring  Results 

US  AID  will  insist  on  measurable  results  from  its  programs.    It  is  not  enough  to 
measure  project  inputs,  funds  spent,  etc.   The  sole  standard  of  success  is  the  impact 
that  programs  have  on  host  nations,  their  societies,  and  the  lives  of  citizens.    Detailed 
performance  criteria  for  environmental  activities  will  be  developed  in  consultation  with 
expert  and  interested  outside  parties.    As  appropriate,  the  following  types  of  questions 
will  be  asked  of  environmental  programs  supported  by  US  AID: 

In  the  area  of  climate  change:    Are  greenhouse  gas  emissions  being  reduced 
in  countries  that  contribute  most  to  the  problem?   Have  these  countries  identified 
sources  and  sinks  of  emissions  and  implemented  national  action  plans  that  address  key 
sectors,  e.g.,  energy,  forestry,  agriculture? 

In  the  area  of  biodiversity:   Have  levels  of  biodiversity  in  key  geographical 
areas  been  conserved?   Have  conservation  plans  and  strategies  been  implemented  for 
these  areas,  including  provision  for  protection  of  parks  and  sensitive  areas  and  support 
for  sustainable  economic  activities  for  inhabitants  of  these  areas  and  their  buffer 
zones?   Do  these  plans  enjoy  the  support  of  local  people,  such  that  they  can  be 
maintained  over  time?   Have  national  and  regional  biodiversity  strategies  that  address 
underlying  social  and  economic  forces  been  implemented,  including  both  in-sim  and 
ex-situ  approaches?   Have  economic  policy  distortions  that  encourage  excessive 
exploitation  of  critical  habitats  been  reformed? 

In  countries  where  the  concern  is  environmentally  harmful  agricultural 
practices:    Have  agricultural  activities  in  fragile  lands  been  reduced?   Has  soil 
management  improved,  as  demonstrated  by  better  soil  tilth  and  nutrient  content  and 
reduced  soil  erosion?   Has  the  use  of  inappropriate  pesticides  been  ended?   Has 
pollution  from  chemical  runoff  been  reduced?   Have  integrated  pest  management 
techniques  been  disseminated  and  adopted?   Have  government  subsidies  or  other 
policies  encouraging  environmentally  harmful  agricultural  practices  been  reformed'!' 
Has  an  indigenous  research  capacity  committed  to  the  development  of  environmentally 
sustainable  agricultural  technology  been  developed?   Do  local  farmers,  both  male  and 
female,  benefit  from  this  research  and  from  permanent  lines  of  communication  with 
international  agriculmral  experts  and  institutions? 

In  countries  where  the  concern  is  environmentally  harmful  urbanization 
practices:    Have  urban  land-use  plans  been  developed  in  consultation  with  affected 
businesses  and  communities  and  implemented?   Have  local  governments  adopted, 
implemented,  and  enforced  integrated  solid  and  liquid  waste  management  programs? 
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Are  the  levels  of  primary,  secondary,  and  teniary  sewage  treatment  before  discharge 
increasing? 

In  countries  where  the  concern  is  environmentally  harmful  industrial  and 
energy  practices:   Have  ambient  levels  of  air  and  water  pollution  been  reduced  in 
target  airsheds  and  water  bodies?   Have  pollution- related  public  health  conditions, 
including  the  incidence  of  lead-  and  heavy  metal-poisoning,  improved?   Have 
industries  implemented  pollution  prevention  and  control  strategies?   Have  government 
subsidies  or  other  policies  that  encourage  inefficient  and  environmentally  harmful 
industrial  practices  or  activities  been  reformed?   Have  policies  for  energy  efficiency, 
renewable  energy,  and  fuel  switching  been  implemented?   Have  energy  production 
facilities  adopted  appropriate  environmental  controls? 

In  countries  where  the  concern  is  environmentally  harmful  natural 
resources  management  and  land-use  practices:    Have  rates  of  deforestation  been 
reduced?   Have  subsidies  or  other  policies  that  encourage  deforestation  been 
reformed?   Have  conservation  strategies  been  implemented  for  watersheds,  critical 
ecosystems,  and  habitats  for  rare,  threatened,  or  endangered  species?   Have  national 
forestry  policies  been  reformed  to  discourage  unsustainable  forestry  practices?   Have 
rates  of  destruction  for  other  critical  ecosystems,  e.g.,  wetlands,  coral  reefs,  and 
coastal  zones,  been  reduced? 

In  poorer  countries  where  the  concern  is  strengthening  enviroimiental 
policies  and  institutions:   Have  culturally  appropriate  incentives  to  encourage  the 
conservation  of  resources  been  established?   Has  a  comprehensive  environmental 
policy  framework  been  adopted?   Have  regulatory  agencies  been  established  and  are 
they  functioning  effectively?   Have  local  NGOs  been  created  or  strengthened  and  do 
they  participate  at  all  levels  of  environmental  planning  and  monitoring?   Has  the 
environmental  research  capacity  of  indigenous  instimtions  been  enhanced? 

In  advanced  developing  countries  and  economies  in  transition  where  the 
concern  is  strengthening  environmental  policies  and  institutions:   Are  national 
economic  development  strategies  consistent  with  environmental  goals?   Has  a 
comprehensive  environmental  policy  framework  been  established  that  is  appropriate  to 
changing  economic  and  social  circumstances?   Are  regulatory  instimtions  well  funded, 
staffed,  and  trained?   Do  NGOs,  including  PVOs.  academic  research  institutions,  and 
community  groups  participate  in  all  levels  of  environmental  planning  and  monitoring? 
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BUILDING  DEMOCRACY: 
USAID'S  STRATEGY 


The  Challenge 

People  throughout  the  world  have  demonstrated  by  their  own  actions  that 
freedom  is  a  universal  concept.    Men  and  women  have  risked  their  lives  for  the 
proposition  that  freedom,  human  rights,  and  accountable  government  are  not  just  the 
province  of  a  few  industrialized  states.   The  influence  of  democratic  ideas  has  never 
been  greater. 

Political  openings  during  the  past  decade  came  as  a  result  of  concerted,  often 
courageous,  indigenous  efforts  to  build  democracy.    Some  autocrats  conceded  their 
failure  at  the  ballot  box;  some  simply  resigned;  some  embraced  reform.    A  number  of 
nations  pursued  democracy  as  an  alternative  to  civil  war. 

The  democratic  transitions  of  the  last  few  years  create  the  possibility  of  a  more 
peaceful,  more  rational,  and  more  productive  world.   At  the  same  time,  nascent 
democratic  institutions  and  processes  are  strained  by  unrealistic  expectations  of 
immediate  socioeconomic  progress,  and  by  the  rekindling  of  old  enmities,  including 
religious,  regional,  and  ethnic  passions.    Moreover,  many  new  democracies  need  to 
expand  and  deepen  the  transition  process  beyond  a  periodic  vote  for  national 
leadership.    They  need  to  institutionalize  community  participation  at  the  local  level  and 
an  accountable,  transparent  style  of  governance  that  can  ensure  citizens  a  modicum  of 
control  over  their  own  lives. 

The  absence  of  democratic  change  is  also  a  matter  of  concern.    Autocracy 
survives  in  many  parts  of  the  world.    Violations  of  human  rights  remain  a  major 
problem  in  many  countries.    Every  day  —  in  fewer  nations  than  a  decade  ago,  but  in 
too  many  nations  nonetheless  --  people  are  victimized  and  denied  any  meaningful 
participation  in  decisions  that  affect  their  lives.    As  illegitimate  governments  crumble, 
violence  and  corruption  by  those  acting  under  state  authority  frequently  ensue. 

Faltering  democracies  and  persistent  oppression  pose  serious  threats  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations.    Narco-terrorism,  ethnic  warfare, 
uncontrolled  migration,  and  religious  intolerance  threaten  the  very  notion  of  a  world 
community  and  international  peace. 

Because  democratic  regimes  contribute  to  peace  and  security  in  the  world  and 
because  democracy  and  respect  for  human  rights  coincide  with  fundamental  American 
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values,  the  Clinton  Administration  has  identified  the  promotion  of  democracy  as  a 
primary  objective  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.   Foreign  assistance  is  a  natural  vehicle  for 
achieving  this  goal. 

In  accordance  with  Administration  policy  and  congressional  mandate,  USAID 
will  decline  to  provide  any  form  of  assistance,  except  to  meet  humanitarian  needs,  to 
governments  that  engage  in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights.    Further,  when  allocating  scarce  development  resources 
among  countries,  USAID  will  consider  a  government's  human  rights  performance, 
including  its  willingness  to  permit  the  emergence  and  functioning  of  democratic 
instimtions  and  independent  political  groups.   At  the  same  time,  USAID  will  continue 
supporting  human  rights  organizations  and  other  groups  that  are  struggling  for  political 
freedom  in  non-democratic  societies. 

Democratization  is  an  essential  part  of  sustainable  development  because  it 
facilitates  the  protection  of  human  rights,  informed  participation,  and  public  sector 
accountability.    USAID 's  success  in  the  other  core  areas  of  sustainable  development  is 
inextricably  related  to  democratization  and  good  governance.   Repression,  exclusion  of 
marginalized  groups,  human  rights  abuses,  disregard  for  the  rule  of  law,  corruption, 
and  autocracy  are  antithetical  to  development.    Therefore,  USAID  has  attached  a  high 
priority  to  strengthening  of  democratic  instimtions  and  popular  panicipation  in 
decision-making. 

Democracy's  freedoms  permit  the  formation  of  a  wide  range  of  non- 
governmental organizations  throughout  society,  including  community  associations, 
service  providers,  unions,  advocacy  groups,  and  religious  instimtions.    These  private 
organizations  often  stimulate  irmovation  in  production  and  social  services,  confront 
corruption,  advocate  respect  for  htmian  rights,  and  promote  and  defend  democratic 
processes  and  instimtions. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Areas  of  Concentration 

USAID 's  strategic  objective  is  the  transition  to  and  consolidation  of  democratic 
regimes  throughout  the  world  ~  as  an  end  in  itself  and  because  it  is  a  critical  element 
in  promoting  sustainable  development.    This  objective  is  achieved  through  the 
establishment  of  democratic  instimtions,  free  and  open  markets,  an  informed  and 
educated  populace,  a  vibrant  civic  society,  and  a  relationship  between  state  and  society 
that  encourages  pluralism,  inclusion,  and  peaceful  conflict  resolution.    The  promotion 
of  democracy  is  a  long-term  process  that  will  require  sustained  commitment  and 
timely  and  politically  adept  interventions. 
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Local  involvement  is  important  in  any  kind  of  foreign  assistance,  but  it  is 
essential  in  democracy  building.   Local  forces  must  provide  the  principal  impems  for 
creating,  nurturing,  and  sustaining  an  environment  in  which  democracy  can  thrive. 
USAID's  role  is  to  stimulate  and  reinforce  democratic  elements  at  the  city  and 
community  level. 

US  AID  faces  a  twofold  task:  to  help  people  make  the  transition  to  democracy 
from  authoritarian  rule  and  to  facilitate  the  empowerment  of  individuals  and 
communities  in  non-democratic  societies,  in  order  to  create  a  climate  conducive  to 
sustainable  development.    USAID  aims  to  accomplish  this  task  not  only  through 
democracy-building  programs,  but  also  through  economic  and  social  development 
programs  that  mandate  panicipation,  transparency,  and  accountability. 

USAID  recognizes  that  there  are  many  paths  to  democracy  and  many  variations 
of  governmental  mechanisms  based  on  historical,  social,  and  cultural  realities. 
However,  all  sustainable  democracies  share  certain  fundamental  characteristics: 
respect  for  human  and  civil  rights,  peaceful  competition  for  political  power,  free  and 
fair  elections,  respect  for  the  rule  of  law,  accountable  government,  and  an 
environment  that  encourages  panicipation  by  all  sectors  of  the  population.    USAID 
will  emphasize  these  universal  elements  in  implementing  programs. 

USAID's  programs  will  focus  on  some  of  the  following  types  of  problems: 

•  Human  rights  abuses,  arbitrary  action  by  civilian  governments  and  security 
forces,  and  impunity  of  government  officials  from  the  rule  of  law. 

•  Misperceptions  about  democracy  and  free-market  capitalism. 

•  Lack  of  experience  with  democratic  institutions. 

•  The  absence  or  weakness  of  intermediary  organizations,  such  as  labor 
unions,  business  associations,  media  outlets,  educational  institutions,  and  civic  groups. 

•  Nonexistent,  ineffectual,  or  undemocratic  political  parties. 

•  Disenfranchisement  of  women,  indigenous  peoples,  and  minorities;  ethnic 
divisions;  and  the  reemergence  of  politics  based  on  ethnic,  national,  and  religious 
chauvinism. 

•  Absence  of  or  failure  to  implement  national  charter  documents  —  a 
constimtion,  a  bill  of  rights,  citizenship  laws  ~  that  promote  democratic  practices. 
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•  Powerless  or  poorly  defined  democratic  institutions,  including  politicized  or 
corrupt  judiciaries  that  deny  due  process,  overly  centralized  government  institutions, 
and  ineffective  or  unaccountable  institutions  of  local  government. 

•  Elected  positions  for  which  there  is  no  meaningful  competition. 

•  Tainted  elections. 

•  The  inability  to  resolve  conflicts  peacefully. 


Operational  Approaches 

Democracy  programs  are  often  undertaken  in  a  dynamic  political  environment. 
They  can  be  subject  to  significant  time  pressures.    They  are  intensely  scrutinized 
locally  and  internationally  —  especially  when  the  United  States  is  involved. 

Given  these  realities,  USAID  must  pay  considerable  attention  to  the  political 
simation  within  a  country  and  must  work  closely  with  other  U.S.  Government 
agencies,  especially  the  Department  of  State,  to  devise  and  implement  democracy 
programs.    In  particular,  USAID  field  missions,  in  collaboration  with  U.S.  Embassy 
persormel  operating  as  part  of  a  country  team,  must  continue  to  monitor  the  political 
simation  once  programs  are  under  way  and  must  be  prepared  to  respond  to  changing 
circumstances. 

This  is  a  particular  challenge  when  decisions  must  be  made  about  whether  to 
withdraw  from  a  country  or  suspend  programs  ~  for  example,  in  a  situation  where 
human  rights  abuses  are  steadily  increasing.    Difficult  decisions  to  suspend  programs 
may  have  to  be  made;  the  amount  of  money  already  invested  should  not  preclude  such 
decisions. 

Timing  can  be  critical.    One-time  events,  such  as  a  transition  election  or  the 
formation  of  a  constiment  assembly,  can  jumpstart  the  democratization  process,  even 
where  conditions  in  the  country  are  not  propitious.    USAID  will  develop  the  capability 
to  respond  rapidly  to  these  oppormnities.    This  will  enable  the  Agency  to  quickly 
provide  start-up  funds  for  democracy-building  activities  where  events  warrant.    Such 
assistance  will  demonstrate  a  U.S.  commitment  to  the  democratization  process  and 
encourage  other  donors  to  act  in  a  similar  fashion. 

The  United  Nations,  the  Organization  of  American  States,  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  and  other  intergovernmental  organizations  are 
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committed  to  assisting  member  states  in  responding  to  requests  for  assistance  in  the 
democratization  process.    US  AID  will  coordinate  with  these  organizations  on  planning 
and  programming.   Many  of  these  organizations  are  enhancing  their  ability  to  support 
democracy  building,  and  USAID  will  assist  them  in  that  endeavor. 

The  potential  damage  caused  by  conflicting  signals  emanating  from  the 
international  community  and  the  waste  caused  by  duplication  demand  a  high  level  of 
coordination  among  bilateral  and  multilateral  donors  through  such  mechanisms  as  the 
Development  Assistance  Committee  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  (OECD)  and  in-country  consultation.    Coordination  may  include 
joint  assessments  of  priorities,  needs,  and  donor  strengths;  harmonizing  of  financial 
allocations;  sharing  of  technical  resources  and  expertise;  rapid  transfer  of  relevant 
information;  consultation  on  program  effectiveness;  and  ongoing  reassessments  of  a 
dynamic  political  situation. 

USAID  recognizes  the  dilemma  posed  by  providing  direct  democracy  program 
assistance  to  regimes  in  which  the  commitment  to  democracy  is  weak  or  absent.    To 
implement  programs  effectively  in  such  an  environment,  USAID  officials  must 
reconcile  host  government  sensitivities  with  the  interests  of  democratic  forces  outside 
government,  whose  views  must  be  solicited  before  assistance  is  provided.    Moreover, 
in  no  circumstances  will  USAID  provide  assistance  that  legitimizes  an  entrenched, 
non-democratic  regime  or  that  supports  a  government  where  human  rights  abuses 
continue  or  are  increasing. 

USAID  will  develop  programs  in  full  consultation  with  local  groups.    Their 
active  participation  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  specific  programs  is  vital  to 
promoting  a  sustainable  democratic  polity. 

In  implementing  programs,  USAID  will  work  closely  with  U.S. -based  private 
voluntary  organizations  (PVOs),  non-govenunental  organizations  (NGOs),  educational 
institutions,  professional  and  academic  associations,  and  private  organizations  that  are 
committed  to  supporting  democratic  development  abroad  and  that  have  experience 
working  in  this  field.    Their  ties  to  indigenous  counterparts  and  their  international 
credibility  make  these  organizations  valuable  partners  in  democracy  building. 

USAID  will  ensure  that  its  programs  build  upon,  but  do  not  duplicate,  the 
important  work  undertaken  by  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy.    The 
Endowment  provides  early  funding  to  support  activities  that  stimulate  momentum  for 
democratic  change  in  pre-transitional  and  emerging  transitional  environments.    Its 
independence  from  the  U.S.  Government  provides  for  flexibility  in  programming  and 
in  establishing  partnerships. 
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US  AID  will  encourage  contractors,  grantees,  and  other  development  partners  to 
take  an  international  approach  to  democracy  promotion  and  enlist  parliamentarians, 
local  officials,  judges,  election  administrators,  and  men  and  women  with  technical 
skills  from  throughout  the  world  in  program  activities.    Internationalism  conveys  a 
fundamental  lesson:  Democracies  support  and  assist  each  other.   Experience  has 
shown  that  nascent  democrats  are  influenced  by  the  insights  and  perspectives  of  people 
who  have  faced  similar  challenges,  especially  those  from  their  own  region. 

US  AID  will  concentrate  on  building  local  democratic  capacities,  rather  than 
relying  exclusively  on  the  intermittent  importation  of  outside  experts.    USAID 
programs  should  stress  appropriate  technologies  that  can  be  maintained  locally  without 
continuous  international  involvement. 

USAID  will  conduct  periodic,  cross-regional  reviews  of  democracy  programs. 
These  will  help  ensure  that  USAID,  its  contractors  and  grantees,  other  donors,  and  the 
international  community  share  experiences  and  benefit  from  field  experiences. 

Finally,  USAID  recognizes  that  the  lack  of  economic  development  impedes  the 
consolidation  of  democratic  institutions.   Where  governments  commit  themselves  to 
democratization,  USAID  will  endeavor  to  provide  assistance  to  promote  broad-based 
economic  growth  through  direct  USAID  programs  and  will  encourage  other  bilateral 
and  multilateral  donors  to  provide  appropriate  support. 


Programs  and  Methods 

The  specific  types  of  democracy  programs  undertaken  or  supponed  by  USAID 
will  depend  upon  the  social,  political,  economic,  and  cultural  realities  of  a  country, 
including  the  initiatives  taken  by  its  citizens,  and  upon  available  resources.    In 
sustainable  development  countries,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  transition  countries, 
democracy  programs  will  form  part  of  an  integrated  country  plan,  which  will  have 
both  short-term  and  long-term  objectives.    In  countries  with  limited  USAID  presence, 
democracy  programs  will  focus  on  discrete  objectives,  e.g.,  supporting  non- 
governmental organizations. 

USAID 's  democracy  programs  will  support: 

Constitutional  mechanisms,  including  technical  and  organizational  assistance 
to  constitutional  conventions  and  constimtion-makers. 
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Democratically  elected  legislatures,  including  programs  to  improve  the 
material,  technical,  and  decision-making  capabilities  of  legislamres. 

Legal  systems,  including  independent  judiciaries  and  civilian-controlled  police, 
and  alternative  and  informal  mechanisms  for  resolving  disputes. 

Local  govermnent  entities,  panicularly  those  that  have  recently  acquired 
additional  instimtional  authority  and  responsibilities. 

Credible  and  effective  elections,  where  voters  have  confidence  in  the  process. 

Local,  national,  regional,  and  international  organizations  that  protect 
human  rights,  including  the  rights  of  workers,  indigenous  peoples,  minorities,  and 
women. 

Trade  unions,  professional  associations,  women's  groups,  educational 
entities,  and  a  wide  range  of  indigenous  NGOs,  particularly  those  that  are  partners 
in  development  programs. 

Political  parties  and  other  national  mechanisms  of  political  expression  in  a 

strictly  nonpartisan  manner  and,  consistent  with  statutory  limitations,  in  a  maimer  that 
does  not  influence  the  outcome  of  an  election. 

Independent  media  outlets  and  groups  formed  to  promote  and  protect  freedom 
of  expression. 

Improved  civil-military  relations,  including  effective  civilian  control  of  the 
military  establishment. 

Institutions  and  organizations  that  increase  government  responsiveness  and 
accountability  at  the  national,  state,  and  local  levels. 

Educational  efforts  for  children  and  adults  that  reflect  community 
participation,  promote  the  development  of  local  NGOs,  and  encourage  tolerance  within 
society. 

Finally,  as  a  namral  complement  to  longer-term  democracy-building  efforts, 
US  AID,  in  consultation  with  other  U.S.  Government  agencies  and  with  adequate 
human  rights  safeguards,  will  support  programs  in  transition  situations  for  the 
establishment  of  democratic  political  instimtions  and  for  the  demobilization  and 
retraining  of  soldiers  and  insurgents. 
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Measuring  Results 

Democracy  building  is  inherently  a  long-term,  cumulative  process.   The  fruits 
of  a  particular  effon  frequently  are  not  discemable  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
Breakthroughs  sometimes  are  followed  by  sudden  reversals  that  are  beyond  the  control 
of  external  actors.   Moreover,  democratic  progress  is  a  complex  process,  making  it 
difficult  to  pinpoint  precise  cause-and-effect  relationships.   Democratic  progress  also  is 
defined  by  changes  in  perceptions  and  attimdes  that  are  difficult  to  measure. 

Notwithstanding  these  hurdles,  US  AID  will  assess  results,  rather  than  just  count 
inputs  and  outputs,  in  order  to  incorporate  lessons  learned  from  past  work  into  fumre 
programs.    US  AID  will  review  individual  democracy  programs  to  determine  whether 
they  have  met  their  original  specific  objectives,  whether  they  were  carried  out  in  an 
efficient  and  professional  manner,  and  whether  they  had  unanticipated  positive  or 
negative  effects.    Democracy  programs  concentrated  on  particular  areas,  e.g..  rule  of 
law  or  electoral  assistance,  will  be  reviewed  on  a  cross-regional  basis  to  ideniif>' 
effective  program  designs  and  mechanisms  for  overcoming  specific  political,  social, 
and  cultural  obstacles.   Finally,  programs  that  address  other  development  issues  will 
be  reviewed  to  assess  their  impact  on  democratization  objectives,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  successful  integration  of  our  efforts. 

USAID  will  consider  discrete  standards  in  evaluating  the  performance  of 
democracy  programs,  including  transformed  anitudes  and  perceptions  and  changes  in 
process  and  behavior.    Detailed  performance  criteria  will  be  developed  in  consultation 
with  expert  and  interested  outside  panies.   As  appropriate,  the  following  types  of 
questions  will  be  asked  in  the  context  of  evaluating  USAID 's  democracy  programs: 

Are  basic  laws  relating  to  human  rights  being  enforced?   Has  there  been  a 
significant  reduction  in  the  overall  rate  of  human  rights  abuses  in  the  countr\? 

Is  the  electoral  process  honest,  as  judged  by  all  parties  or  by  experienced 
international  observers?   Are  election  laws  the  product  of  consensus?   Are  they  fairly 
and  universally  enforced? 

Do  the  instimtions  of  a  civic  society  take  an  increasingly  active  role  in  decision- 
making?   Do  they  measurably  influence  policy  outcomes?   Do  they  involve  broad 
sectors  of  society,  including  disenfranchised  groups  such  as  women,  minorities,  and 
indigenous  peoples?   Are  mechanisms  that  mandate  pluralism  and  protect  minority 
opinions  in  place  and  functional? 
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Do  institutions  exist  at  both  the  national  and  local  levels  that  are  accountable, 
transparent,  and  accessible?   Are  institutions  structured  to  provide  individuals  with 
access  and  recourse? 

Is  there  evidence  that  the  rule  of  law  is  increasingly  respected  and  that  disputes 
are  resolved  without  violence?   Are  gender-inequitable  laws  being  changed  so  that 
women  share  the  same  rights  under  the  law  as  men?   Do  institutions  and  processes 
exist  that  provide  democratic  education? 

USAID's  emphasis  on  results  should  not  discourage  experimentation  and 
innovation.   International  democracy  is  a  laboratory  in  which  individuals  and  nations 
are  expected  to  both  borrow  ideas  and  apply  new  methods. 

The  political  process,  by  definition,  is  never  complete;  even  long-established 
democracies  continuously  reinvent  themselves.   However,  democratization  is 
ultimately  an  internally  driven  process.   Sustainable  democracy  is  a  fact  when 
indigenous  forces  within  a  society  can  maintain  and  strengthen  democracy  without 
external  support.    USAID's  programs  will  aim  at  this  outcome. 
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STABILIZING  WORLD  POPULATION  GROWTH 

AND  PROTECTING  HUMAN  HEALTH: 

USAID'S  STRATEGY 


The  Challenge 

Certain  factors  play  a  critical  role  in  keeping  nations  poor:  a  lack  of  resources; 
limited  educational  opportunities;  a  dearth  of  skills;  and  economic,  social,  and  political 
systems  that  impede  broad-based  growth.    Rapid  population  growth  and  poor  health 
are  inextricably  linked,  and  they  make  every  one  of  these  conditions  worse. 

Poor  health  conditions  and  rapid  population  growth  are  closely  associated  with 
low  status  and  limited  rights  for  women.    Moreover,  the  lack  of  basic  rights,  high 
rates  of  unintended  pregnancy,  and  lack  of  access  to  basic  health  and  family  planning 
services  threaten  the  health  of  both  women  and  children.    Conversely,  the  expectation 
of  infant  and  child  mortality  encourages  people  to  have  numerous  children  in  order  to 
ensure  that  a  few  survive.    When  access  to  information  about  nutrition  and  sanitation 
is  poor  and  health  care  and  family  plarming  services  are  inadequate,  the  result  is 
increased  mortality  that  contributes  to  high  rates  of  fenility. 

Poor  health  conditions  and  rapid  population  growth  obstruct  rational  plaiming 
by  forcing  the  national  discourse  to  focus  on  day-to-day  survival.    No  other  factors  so 
limit  the  options  and  flexibility  of  developing  nations.    Rapid  population  growth 
renders  inadequate  any  investment  in  schools,  housing,  food  production  capacity,  and 
infrastructure.    It  challenges  the  ability  of  governments  to  provide  even  the  most  basic 
health  and  social  services.   When  people  are  undernourished  and  disease-prone,  they 
cannot  contribute  to  their  own  development. 

As  expanding  populations  demand  an  ever  greater  number  of  jobs,  a  climate  is 
created  where  workers,  especially  women  and  minorities,  are  oppressed.    The 
educational  and  economic  framework  gradually  collapses  from  supporting  too  many 
people  with  too  few  resources. 

The  problems  of  population  and  health  in  the  developing  world  are  being 
aggravated  by  the  spread  of  HIV/ AIDS.    This  health  crisis  threatens  to  overwhelm 
already  limited  health  facilities  and  consume  resources  needed  for  long-term 
investments,  both  human  and  financial. 

By  their  nature  and  consequences,  population  and  health  are  global  issues. 
Population  pressure  puts  increasing  stress  on  the  Earth's  already  fragile  environment. 
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The  world's  population  will  grow  by  almost  1  billion  people  over  the  next  10  years, 
despite  the  fact  that  fertility  and  growth  rates  have  begun  to  drop  in  many  countries 
due  to  efforts  made  over  the  past  three  decades.    This  translates  into  a  net  increase  of 
more  than  270,000  people  every  day  --  95  percent  of  them  in  the  developing  world. 

Actions  taken  this  decade  --  especially  the  expansion  of  reproductive  choice  ~ 
will  determine  when  the  world's  population  will  stabilize.    What  is  done,  or  not 
done,  in  the  next  decade  will  determine  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
prospects  for  much  of  the  world  for  the  next  century. 

The  high  fertility  rates  associated  with  poverty  and  rapid  population  growth 
have  implications  for  the  individual  and  the  family.    Very  early,  multiple,  closely 
spaced  pregnancies  drastically  increase  the  health  risks  to  women  and  their  children, 
limit  oppormnities  for  women,  and  dimirush  the  ability  of  families  to  invest  in  their 
children's  education  and  health.    Millions  of  unwanted  births  and  the  prevalence  of 
abortion  are  evidence  that  many  women  lack  adequate  access  to  reproductive  health 
services. 

More  than  500,000  women  die  each  year  because  of  preventable  com,plications 
from  pregnancy,  abonion,  and  childbirth;  over  35,000  children  die  each  day,  mostly 
from  preventable  causes,  and  mostly  in  the  developing  world.    The  HIV/ AIDS 
epidemic  continues  to  spread  at  the  rate  of  approximately  5,000  new  infections  per 
day.    These  conditions  impede  sustainable  development  and  are  tragedies  for 
individuals,  families,  communities,  and  nations. 

Yet  the  population  and  health  problems  in  the  developing  world  can  be 
addressed.    With  better  access  to  family  planning  and  health  services,  individuals  can 
enhance  their  ability  to  affect  and  improve  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  their 
children.    Moreover,  by  slowing  the  rate  of  population  increase,  societies  can  give 
themselves  more  time  and  better  options. 

Progress  has  been  made.   The  delivery  of  child  survival  technologies,  notably 
immunizations  and  oral  rehydration  therapy,  has  led  to  markedly  lower  child 
mortality.    At  the  same  time,  fenility  rates  in  most  countries  have  been  brought  down 
by  the  increased  use  of  contraception,  decreased  child  mortality,  expanded  education 
(especially  among  females),  and  economic  growth.    USAID-supported  population  and 
health  programs,  conducted  in  close  cooperation  with  concerned  national  governments, 
local  and  international  private  voluntary  organizations  (PVOs),  other  donors,  and 
indigenous  non-governmental  organization  (NGO)  partners,  have  contributed 
significantly  to  this  progress. 
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Strategic  Goals  and  Areas  of  Concentration 

USAID's  population  and  health  goals  are  mutually  reinforcing.    Specifically, 
USAID  will  contribute  to  a  cooperative  global  effort  to  stabilize  world  population 
growth  and  support  women's  reproductive  rights.    Consistent  with  U.N.  projections, 
this  effon  should  result  in  a  total  world  population  between  8  billion  and  9  billion  by 
the  year  2025,  and  less  than  10  billion  by  the  year  2050,  with  very  low  growth 
thereafter.    Over  this  decade,  USAID  also  will  contribute  to  a  global  health  goal  of 
halving  current  maternal  mortality  rates,  reducing  child  mortality  rates  by  one-third, 
and  decreasing  the  rate  of  new  HIV  infections  by  15  percent. 

To  achieve  this,  USAID  will  concentrate  its  population  and  health  programs  on 
two  types  of  countries: 

Countries  that  contribute  the  most  to  global  population  and  health 
problems.    Such  countries  have  the  following  characteristics:  childbearing  by  large 
numbers  of  very  young  and  older  women;  many  closely  spaced  births;  high  numbers 
of  infant,  child,  and  maternal  deaths;  high  female  illiteracy;  large  numbers  of  women 
with  an  aniculated  but  unmet  need  for  family  planning  services;  and  large  numbers  of 
persons  infected  with  HIV,  or  growing  rates  of  HIV  infection. 

Countries  where  population  and  health  conditions  impede  sustainable 
development.    Relevant  characteristics  of  these  countries  include  fertility  and 
population  growth  rates  that  outstrip  the  country's  ability  to  provide  adequate  food  and 
social  services;  growth  rates  that  threaten  the  environment;  significant  reproductive 
health  problems  due  to  heavy  reliance  on  unsafe  abonions;  health  conditions  that 
impede  the  ability  of  children  to  learn  and  the  ability  of  adults  to  produce  and 
participate;  growing  rates  of  HIV  infection;  and  significant  gender  gaps  in  education. 


Operational  Approaches 

At  the  program  level,  USAID's  operational  approach  will  be  founded  on  these 
principles  and  objectives: 

•  Promoting  the  rights  of  couples  and  individuals  to  determine  freely  and 
responsibly  the  number  and  spacing  of  their  children. 

•  Improving  individual  health,  with  special  attention  to  the  reproductive  health 
needs  of  women  and  adolescents  and  the  general  health  needs  of  infants  and  children. 
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•  Reducing  population  growth  rates  to  levels  consistent  with  sustainable 
development. 

•  Making  programs  responsive  and  accountable  to  the  end-user. 

USAID  will  collaborate  with  other  donors,  host  country  governments, 
development  agencies,  universities  and  academic  organizations,  the  private  sector, 
PVOs,  and  NGOs.    Where  appropriate,  USAID  will  pursue  and  practice  joint  planning 
and  allocation  of  resources,  sharing  of  methods,  and  pooling  of  technical  resources. 
This  will  extend  from  the  instimtional  level  to  the  field. 

Working  closely  with  host  country  governments  and  local  communities,  USAID 
will  construct  country  strategies  that  address  the  core  elements  of  sustainable 
development.    The  population  and  health  component  of  the  country  strategy  will  take 
into  account  the  activities  of  other  donors,  development  efforts  in  other  sectors,  and 
every  element  of  USAID 's  population  and  health  assistance  in  that  country.    These 
population  and  health  strategy  components  will  address  how  population  growth 
problems  can  be  solved  in  that  country,  how  the  country  can  acquire  the  independent 
ability  to  cope  with  its  population  and  health  problems,  and  how  USAID' s  programs 
will  help  the  country  graduate  from  foreign  assistance.   These  plans  must  take  into 
account  the  quality  and  strength  of  the  health  infrastrucnire;  the  true  access  that 
citizens,  especially  women,  have  to  health  and  family  plaiming  services;  the  situation 
regarding  HIV/AIDS  and  sexually  transmitted  diseases;  and  the  employment, 
education,  and  empowerment  of  women. 

We  will  help  the  United  States  expand  its  leadership  in  the  field  of  population 
and  health.    The  United  States  already  possesses  an  extensive  network  of  specialized 
programs,  institutions,  and  technical  experts.    USAID  will  rely  on  these  resources  and 
encourage  their  expanded  use  by  the  donor  community  and  developing  nations. 

The  Agency  will  operate  both  bilaterally  and  multilaterally.    It  will  continue  to 
work  with  and  support  the  United  Nations  Population  Fund  (UNFPA),  the 
International  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  (IPPF/London),  the  World  Health 
Organization  (WHO),  the  United  Nations  Development  Program  (UNDP),  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF),  and  the  World  Bank  and  other  international 
financial  institutions  and  their  global  population,  health,  research,  and  information 
activities.    This  will  enhance  USAID's  ability  to  deal  with  the  transnational  effect  of 
population  and  health  problems  while  enabling  USAID  to  share  its  resources  with 
virtually  all  developing  countries. 
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Population  and  health  programs  will  be  responsive  to  needs  and  problems  as 
they  are  defined  locally.   They  will  actively  involve  women  clients,  providers,  and 
indigenous  experts  in  the  conception,  design,  operation,  evolution,  and  evaluation  of 
population  and  health  programs.    To  be  effective,  programs  must  encourage  the 
development  and  involvement  of  indigenous  PVOs  and  NGOs. 

We  will  emphasize  the  use  of  integrated  approaches  to  expand  reproductive  ' 
choice  and  rights,  help  slow  population  growth,  decrease  maternal  and  child  mortality, 
and  reduce  the  spread  of  HIV/ AIDS  and  other  sexually  transmitted  diseases. 

By  "integrated  approaches,"  USAID  means  that  population  programs  should 
seek  to  provide  individuals  with  access  to  a  range  of  family  planning  methods;  should 
integrate  family  planning  programs,  as  appropriate,  with  services  that  enhance 
women's  health  and  child  well-being  and  survival,  in  order  to  enhance  both  the 
effectiveness  and  the  acceptance  of  family  planning  services;  should  utilize  family 
planning  systems,  as  appropriate,  to  provide  information  and  services  that  limit  the 
spread  of  sexually  transmitted  diseases;  and  should  emphasize  the  importance  of 
providing  education  for  girls  and  women.    By  addressing  co-factors,  and  by 
implementing  related  programs  at  the  same  place  and  time,  integrated  approaches 
increase  the  impact  and  sustainability  of  population  programs. 

Integrated  approaches  can  save  resources.    They  also  are  important  in 
addressing  HIV/AIDS  because  this  disease  panicularly  afflicts  the  very  people  who  are 
in  their  most  economically  productive  years  and  who  should  be  most  active  in  the 
development  process:  the  young,  the  well-educated,  and  people  in  urban  centers. 
Care  and  treatment  consume  ever-larger  portions  of  national  resources.    The  progress 
of  the  disease  destroys  family  structure  and  increases  infant  mortality  and  the  failure 
of  children  to  thrive.    Limiting  the  spread  of  HIV/ AIDS  thus  is  an  economical  and 
essential  investment  in  sustainable  development. 

Where  appropriate,  USAID  will  seek  to  integrate  family  planning  programs 
with  programs  that  enhance  public  health.    For  instance,  barrier  contraceptive 
methods,  panicularly  condoms,  are  the  most  effective  means  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  AIDS  and  other  sexually  transmitted  diseases.    Similarly,  mothers  taking  their 
children  for  immunizations  may  also  wish  to  take  advantage  of  family  planning 
services. 

Finally,  USAID  will  emphasize  the  quality,  continuity,  availability,  and 
technical  standards  of  services.   We  will  build  on  existing  health  and  family  planning 
programs,  assets,  and  investments. 
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Programs  and  Methods 

The  types  of  programs  USAID  supports  will  vary  with  the  particular  needs  of 
the  individual  country  and  die  kind  of  approaches  that  local  communities  initiate  and 
support.    However,  most  of  USAID's  resources  will  be  directed  to  die  following 
areas: 

Support  for  voluntary  family  planning  systems,  including  facilities  and 
institutions  that  provide  information  on  family  planning  methods  and  distribute 
contraceptives.    Self-sustaining  family  planning  systems  and  services  will  remain  die 
core  of  USAID's  population  programs.   Over  100  million  women  in  the  developing 
world  have  an  articulated  but  unmet  need  for  family  planning.    Moreover,  millions  of 
young  people  will  reach  reproductive  age  in  die  near  future,  creating  even  greater 
demand  for  family  planning  services  and  imposing  additional  burdens  on  existing 
family  planning  systems.    Providing  information  about  and  access  to  a  wide  range  of 
appropriate  family  planning  mediods  not  only  remains  die  most  effective  means  of 
reducing  population  growth  rates  to  levels  consistent  widi  sustainable  development  but 
also  significantly  improves  the  health  of  women  and  children. 

Building  the  local  capacity  of  self-sustaining  family  planning  systems  and 
services  also  requires  support  for  training  (including  clinical  training),  management, 
logistics,  odier  support  systems,  and  access  to  technical  information  and  technology. 
Programs  designed  to  affect  popular  attitudes  toward  family  planning  should  address 
the  needs  and  attitudes  of  men  as  well  as  women,  emphasize  free  and  informed 
choice,  and  assess  the  reasons  why  people  participate  or  do  not  participate  in 
programs.    Targets  or  quotas  for  die  recruitment  of  clients  should  not  be  imposed  on 
family  planning  providers;  over  the  long  term,  meeting  the  unmet  need  for 
information  and  services  is  the  best  way  to  achieve  national  demographic  goals. 

Reproductive  health  care,  including  prevention  and  control  of  sexually 
transmitted  diseases,  especially  HIV/AIDS,  and  improved  prenatal  and  delivery 
services.    Contraception  is  but  one  element  of  reproductive  health,  and  to  be  effective, 
population  and  healdi  policies  must  address  women's  reproductive  health  needs 
throughout  their  lives. 

The  particular  needs  of  adolescents  and  young  adults,  including  easily 
accessible  information,  counseling,  and  services  dealing  with  early  sexual  activity,  the 
health  and  economic  consequences  of  early  childbearing  and  unsafe  abortions,  and 
prevention  of  sexually  transmitted  diseases,  including  HIV/AIDS.    Enhancing  the 
ability  and  freedom  of  adolescents  and  young  adults  to  make  informed  choices  about 
contraception  and  health  is  especially  critical. 
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Infant  and  child  health,  panicularly  immunizations,  diarrheal  and  respiratory 
disease  control,  and  nutrition.   Complete  immunization  coverage  and  good  nutrition 
are  among  the  most  cost-effective  preventive  health  strategies. 

Education  for  girls  and  women,  particularly  at  the  primary  and  secondary 
school  levels,  and  basic  literacy  for  adolescents  and  young  women.   This  also 
correlates  strongly  with  lower  birth  rates,  improved  child  survival,  and  smaller  desired 
family  size. 

USAID,  its  indigenous  partners,  contractors,  and  grantees  will  design  programs 
with  certain  critical  standards  in  mind  to  maximize  their  impact  and  to  ensure  the 
greatest  return  from  the  development  funds  invested: 

Does  the  program  contribute  to  achieving  population  growth  rates  that  are  in 
balance  with  available  resources  as  measured  at  the  global  and  national  levels? 

Does  the  program  contribute  to  measurable  improvements  in  immunization 
coverage;  reductions  in  infant,  child,  and  maternal  mortality;  and  reductions  in  new 
HIV  infections  at  the  global  and  country  levels? 

Does  the  program  address  the  attitudes  as  well  as  practices  of  both  men  and 
women?   Does  it  enhance  the  capacity  of  local  institutions,  communities,  and 
individuals  to  identify  and  solve  health  and  family  planning  problems?   Do  programs 
and  projects  address  issues  of  sustainability,  especially  the  technical  and  managerial 
aspects? 

Does  the  program  take  into  account  links  between  population  and  environment, 
health,  working  conditions,  social  mobility,  and  democratic  governance? 

Does  the  program  contribute  to  greater  participation  by  women  in  the  work 
force?   Does  it  address  issues  of  increased  empowerment  of  women? 


Measuring  Results 

To  measure  progress  toward  its  goals  and  the  effectiveness  of  its  population  and 
health  programs.  USAID  will  evaluate  results  in  terms  of  the  following  measures: 
reduced  fertility;  reduced  infant  and  child  mortality;  reduced  high-risk  births;  reduced 
maternal  mortality;  and  slower  growth  (and  evenmal  reduction)  in  the  number  of  new 
AIDS  cases. 
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Measures  of  success  at  the  country  level  will  vary.   There  will  be  many 
intermediate  signs  of  progress,  such  as  expanded  access  to,  increased  use  of,  and 
improved  quality  of  family  planning  and  reproductive  health  services;  increased 
contraceptive  prevalence  and  continuation;  improved  women's  reproductive  health; 
expanded  immunization  coverage;  decreases  in  the  incidence  and  severity  of 
communicable  diseases  among  children;  lower  malnutrition  rates;  equal  access  to 
health  care  by  gender;  and  higher  school  enrolhnent  ratios  for  girls. 

Ultimately,  the  success  of  USAID's  population  and  health  strategy  will  be 
measured  in  terms  of  its  contribution  to  expanding  reproductive  choice  and  rights, 
improving  the  health  of  women  and  children,  reducing  the  spread  of  HIV/AIDS,  and 
stabilizing  world  population  at  a  level  consistent  with  sustainable  development. 
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ENCOURAGING  BROAD-BASED  ECONOMIC  GROWTH: 
USAID'S  STRATEGY 


The  Challenge 

The  world  economy  has  grown  by  an  average  of  3.5  percent  per  year  during 
the  last  quarter  century.   However,  the  pattern  of  growth  has  been  uneven  among 
countries  and  within  countries.   A  significant  number  of  developing  nations  have 
achieved  broad-based  economic  growth  and  thereby  reduced  poverty  substantially,  but 
many  others  have  not.    A  quarter  of  the  world's  people  remain  on  the  margin  of 
survival,  struggling  with  malnutrition,  poor  housing,  illness,  and  unemployment. 
Poverty  on  this  scale  is  a  global  problem  that  makes  other  global  problems  worse. 

Economic  stagnation  and  persistent  poverty  in  developing  countries  directly 
affect  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  other  industrial  nations.    Developing 
coimtries  that  have  achieved  sustained  economic  growth  and  substantial  reductions  in 
poverty  are  the  fastest-growing  market  for  U.S.  exports.   But  oppormnities  to  expand 
into  new  markets  cannot  materialize  where  growth  does  not  occur  and  where  poverty 
limits  the  demand  for  goods  and  services. 

Slow  or  inequitable  growth  and  widespread  poverty  feed  political  instability  and 
civil  strife.   They  can  drive  economic  migrations,  as  people  flee  economic  hardship 
and  political  conflict  for  safer,  more  prosperous  countries.   They  cause  unplaimed, 
unmanageable  urbanization,  as  economic  refugees  flee  rural  areas  for  the  city.   They 
figure  prominently  in  environmental  degradation.   Moreover,  privation,  poor  health, 
and  illiteracy  contribute  to  high  fertility,  rapid  population  growth,  and  food  insecurity. 

The  keys  to  economic  growth  and  reduced  poverty  are  an  appropriate  policy 
environment,  sound  institutions,  good  governance,  adequate  investment  and  savings, 
the  availability  of  appropriate  productive  technologies,  and  access  by  the  population  to 
adequate  food,  health  care,  education,  and  housing.   But  beyond  these  basic 
requirements,  there  is  no  single  best  way  to  promote  economic  growth.    US  AID 
believes  that  a  strategy  for  economic  growth  should  be  shaped  by  strategic  objectives, 
not  specific  methods.   What  then  is  USAID's  vision  of  economic  growth? 
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USAID  will  help  developing  nations  permanently  enhance  their  capacity  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life.   Our  fundamental  goal  is  to  help  individuals  within  those 
societies  improve  the  quality  of  their  own  lives  and  share  equitably  in  the  benefits  of 
economic  growth.   We  will  concentrate  on  helping  nations  remove  the  obstacles  that 
interfere  with  their  economic  vitality.   We  will  concentrate  on  helping  people  unleash 
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their  creative  and  productive  energies.   The  inevitable  result  of  these  endeavors,  we 
believe,  will  be  broad-based  and  sustainable  economic  growth. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Areas  of  Concentration 

USAID  aims  at  helping  the  people  of  developing  nations  become  participants  in 
the  economic  and  political  lives  of  their  nations,  thus  creating  markets  and  reducing 
global  poverty.   We  believe  we  can  measurably  contribute  to  this  by  supporting  policy 
reforms  in  key  economic  sectors;  by  strengthening  economic  and  political  instimtions 
critical  to  good  governance;  by  encouraging  the  effective  functioning  of  markets;  by 
investing  in  human  resources,  especially  the  education  and  health  of  people;  and  by 
aiding  projects  designed  to  promote  sustainable  growth. 

USAID  will  promote  broad-based,  sustainable  growth  by  addressing  the  factors 
that  enhance  the  capacity  for  growth  and  by  working  to  remove  the  obstacles  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  individual  opportunity.   In  this  context,  USAID  will  concentrate 
its  efforts  in  three  areas: 

Strengthening  markets:   Healthy  market  economies  offer  the  best  prospects 
for  sustained,  broad -based  growth,  expanded  individual  oppormnity,  and  reduced 
poverty.    USAID  will  address  policy  and  regulatory  impediments  to  the  development 
of  local  markets  and  exports.   This  would  include  the  enabling  environment  of 
policies,  regulations,  and  laws;  this  environment  affects  agriculture  and  commerce, 
especially  small  farms,  microenterprises  (including  poverty  lending),  and  small 
businesses.    USAID  will  also  address  weak  or  absent  institutions  of  a  market 
economy;  inadequate  infrastructure  (including  markets,  storage,  and  transport);  and 
technical  assistance  for  the  privatization  of  state-owned  enterprises. 

Expanding  access  and  opportunity:    USAID  will  pay  particular  attention  to 
expanding  economic  opportunities  for  the  less-advantaged  in  developing  countries  by 
helping  to  promote  microenterprises  and  small  businesses;  by  focusing  on  the 
development  and  delivery  of  technology,  including  agricultural  technologies 
appropriate  to  small  farmers;  by  enhancing  food  security  at  the  household  and 
community  level;  by  increasing  the  access  of  women  to  employment,  land,  capital, 
and  technology;  and  by  supporting  social  sector  development  intended  to  enhance  the 
well-being  of  poor  and  disadvantaged  peoples. 

Investing  in  people:    Building  human  skills  and  capacities  throughout  a  society 
is  essential  for  sustained  growth,  poverty  reduction,  and  improved  quality  of  life. 
USAID  will  support  programs  that  address  inadequate  health  services,  particularly  in 
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the  area  of  basic,  preventive,  and  reproductive  health  care;  education  systems, 
especially  primary  education  for  girls  and  women;  technical  and  business  skills  and 
access  to  technology;  and  other  related  social  services  and  institutions  that  facilitate 
broad-based  participation,  especially  by  women,  indigenous  peoples,  and  other 
disadvantaged  groups. 


Operational  Approaches 

USAID's  efforts  to  promote  broad-based  economic  growth  will  be  shaped  by 
these  thematic  approaches: 

Participation.    Fundamental  to  broad-based  economic  growth  is  the  widespread 
involvement  of  individuals  in  the  economy  and  society  at  large.   US  AID  programs 
will  foster  participation  in  this  broader  sense,  ensuring  that  efforts  to  promote 
economic  growth  involve  and  enhance  the  prosperity  of  people  throughout  the 
productive  sector,  especially  microentrepreneurs,  small  business  owners,  smallholders, 
and  members  of  cooperatives. 

Institutional  Development.    Development  must  rely  on  local  capacities. 
Foreign  donors  can  assist,  but  the  fundamental  burden  rests  with  the  people  and 
instimtions  of  developing  countries.   USAID  seeks  to  strengthen  public  and  private 
instimtions  in  developing  countries,  so  that  they  can  manage  their  own  development 
process,  consistent  with  the  wishes  and  needs  of  their  citizens.   The  objective  should 
not  simply  be  more  institutions,  but  better  institutions  ~  legal  codes  that  are  more 
coherent;  courts  that  can  enforce  their  decisions;  and  bureaucracies  that  are  more 
effective  and  more  responsive  to  the  individual. 

Sustainability.    USAID  has  an  interest  only  in  economic  growth  that  is 
sustainable.   Growth  that  occurs  without  regard  for  degradation  of  the  namral  resource 
base  impoverishes  fumre  generations.   Growth  that  depends  on  constant  infusions  of 
grants  or  subsidized  financing  from  abroad  is  inherently  unsustainable. 

Sustainability  entails  transformations.   It  requires  the  transformation  of  the 
work  force  so  that  it  is  healthier,  better  educated,  and  more  inclusive.    Concomitantly, 
sustainability  entails  increases  in  productivity  that  do  not  rely  on  the  increased 
exploitation  of  workers.    Sustainability  requires  an  indigenous  capacity  to  generate 
technology  appropriate  to  local  needs,  as  well  as  policies  and  instimtions  that  facilitate 
the  transfer  and  adaptation  of  technology  from  abroad.    In  predominantly  agrarian 
societies,  sustainability  entails  the  transformation  of  subsistence  farming  into  an 
agriculmre  that  can  create  surpluses  and  increase  rural  incomes.    It  depends  upon  a 
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viable  urban  sector  that  can  generate  jobs,  provide  essential  services,  accommodate 
migration,  and  boost  productivity.   Most  important  of  all,  sustainability  mandates  the 
greater  involvement  of  individuals  and  communities  in  the  decisions  that  affect  their 
well-being. 


Programs  and  Methods 

In  planning  and  supporting  programs,  USAID  will  ask:   What  is  needed  to 
unleash  the  productive  capacity  of  this  society?  To  strengthen  markets,  invest  in 
people,  and  expand  access  and  oppormnity,  especially  for  the  less  advantaged,  USAID 
will  support  the  following  kinds  of  programs  and  methods: 

In  the  Area  of  Strengthening  Markets:   The  foundation  of  economic  growth 
is  a  favorable  policy  and  institutional  environment.   This  creates  and  strengthens 
markets,  which,  in  turn,  increase  efficiency,  encourage  broader  panicipation,  and 
reduce  poverty.    Few  foreign  assistance  projects  can  achieve  their  goals  in  an 
unfavorable  environment. 

Our  objective  is  to  work  with  host  country  governments,  local  authorities, 
communities,  individuals,  and  other  donors  to  create  an  enabling  environment, 
comprising  policies  and  institutions,  that  systematically  and  consciously  encourages 
both  individual  initiative  and  choice  m  the  private  sector.    USAID's  programs  to 
strengthen  markets  will  pay  close  attention  to  improved  governance  and  local 
empowerment,  because  these  factors,  more  than  anything  else,  determine  the  success 
or  failure  of  policy  reforms  and  institutional  invesanents. 

USAID  will  assist  host  nations  in  building  indigenous  institutions  and 
developing  policies  that  promote  openness  to  trade  and  investment,  support  agriculture 
and  rural  enterprise,  strengthen  infrastructure  and  delivery  of  services  in  cities, 
provide  adequate  incentives  for  exports,  reinforce  the  effectiveness  and  transparency 
of  fiscal  and  monetary-  policy  and  regulations,  avoid  inefficient  import  substitution  and 
unwarranted  protection,  and  strengthen  the  enabling  environment  for  development  of 
the  private  sector. 

USAID's  programs  for  policy,  regulatory,  and  legal  reforms  will  help 
governments  address  such  areas  as  tariffs  and  other  trade  restrictions;  tax  codes; 
investment;  privatization;  pricing  mechanisms;  the  informal  sector  in  both  rural  and 
urban  economies;  financial  markets  and  services;  agriculmral  production,  marketing, 
subsidies,  and  land  tenure  arrangements;  labor  laws  and  policies;  formalized  property 
rights,  including  intellecmal  property  rights  and  patents;  contract  and  property  law; 
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and  business  regulations.   Particularly  at  the  macroeconomic  level,  USAID  will 
coordinate  closely  with  the  reform  programs  of  the  World  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.   USAID  will  assist  recipient  governments  in  their  efforts  to  formulate 
and  implement  adjustment  policies  that  are  consistent  with  the  country's  development 
and  can  be  supported  by  its  people. 

The  Agency  will  help  to  build  instimtions  by  addressing  the  restructuring  and 
development  of  local,  provincial,  urban,  and  regional  markets;  reform  of  the  education 
and  health  sectors;  and  reforms  that  encourage  efficient  private  and  public  investments 
in  infrastructure,  especially  capital  projects  such  as  roads,  ports,  housing,  water 
supplies,  sewage  and  waste  systems,  and  electrical  grids. 

USAID  will  encourage  the  establishment  of  flourishing  agriculmral  sectors  by 
addressing  policy  issues,  marketing  factors,  and  technologies.    Programs  will  focus  on 
factors  that  are  pivotal  to  agricultural  success:  market-oriented  pricing  and  trading 
policies;  access  to  inputs,  such  as  seeds,  fertilizer,  credits,  technologies,  information, 
and  land;  access  to  domestic  and  expon  markets;  and  crop  production  and  marketing 
choice.    USAID  will  continue  to  support  agriculmral  research  ~  work  that  has  had  a 
global  impact  and  is  indispensable  to  developing  new  methods  and  technologies  that 
enhance  growth  and  productive  employment  oppormnities. 

In  the  Area  of  Expanding  Access  and  Opportunity:   Local  groups  and 
individuals  must  take  part  in  identifying  problem  areas,  suggesting  solutions,  planning 
and  designing  projects,  organizing  intermediary  instimtions,  overseeing 
implementation,  and  evaluating  successes  and  failures.   This,  in  mm,  requires  a 
commitment  to  leveling  the  playing  field  and  empowering  individuals  so  that  they  can 
fully  participate  in  the  development  of  their  nation. 

This  is  especially  true  for  people  who  are  mired  in  extreme  poverty.    Their 
primary  need  is  the  wherewithal  to  acquire  sufficient  food,  a  modicum  of  assets,  and 
access  to  markets  so  that  they  can  join  the  productive  economy.    Microenterprise 
development,  including  poverty  lending,  can  be  an  effective  way  to  address  this  need 
--  the  overriding,  daily  concern  of  more  than  a  billion  people. 

USAID's  programs  thus  will  emphasize  microenterprise  and  small  business 
development.    Our  microenterprise  programs  will  address  three  elements  that  are 
critical  to  broad-based  economic  growth  and  participation:  removing  obstacles  that 
impede  the  creation  of  new  businesses  that  provide  incomes;  helping  existing 
enterprises  to  expand;  and  supporting  the  transition  of  small  businesses  and 
microenterprises  to  the  formal  sector. 
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To  help  microenterprises  and  small  businesses  become  established  and  grow, 
and  to  assist  the  poorest  men  and  women  to  become  economic  participants,  USAID 
will  support  programs  to  simplify  regulatory  procedures  and  increase  access  to 
markets  and  technology.    We  will  work  with  national  and  local  authorities  and  private 
groups  to  enhance  access  to  capital  through  cooperatives,  village  and  neighborhood 
banks,  and  other  poverty  lending  institutions.    To  help  poor  individuals  and 
communities  accumulate  assets,  finance  their  own  development,  and  lessen  their 
dependence  on  external  sources  of  capital,  USAID  will  suppon  the  development  of 
banks  and  other  self-sustaining  financial  instimtions,  including  credit  unions,  that 
service  small  savers  and  borrowers. 

Finally,  because  the  protection  of  human  rights,  including  the  rights  of 
workers,  is  fundamental  to  sustainability,  USAID  will  support  programs  that  seek  to 
expand  and  safeguard  these  basic  rights.    USAID  programs  to  promote  economic 
growth  will  take  into  account  labor  conditions  and  worker  rights,  especially  those  of 
women,  the  poor,  indigenous  peoples,  economic  and  political  migrants,  and  those 
vulnerable  to  debt  servimde  and  indentured  labor. 

In  the  Area  of  Investing  in  People:   USAID  believes  that  sustainable,  broad- 
based  development  requires  investing  in  people  to  improve  their  health  and 
productivity,  enhance  their  skills,  protect  their  rights,  and  help  them  be  full 
participants  in  society. 

The  acquisition  of  economically  valuable  skills  plays  a  central  role  in  the 
empowerment  of  individuals.    Education  increases  social  mobility  and  thus  serves  as  a 
formidable  mechanism  of  conflict  resolution.    Moreover,  rising  education  levels  are 
critical  to  democratic  governance  and  peaceful  political  discourse.    USAID's  education 
programs  will  give  particular  emphasis  to  the  quality  and  availability  of  primary 
education,  especially  for  the  poor,  women  and  girls,  and  minorities.   The  Agency  will 
also  support  targeted,  market-oriented  interventions,  aimed  at  technical  and  vocational 
training;  the  freer  flow  of  technology  and  technical  information;  and  training  in 
business  skills. 

Recent  World  Bank  findings  show  that  a  package  of  basic  health  care  services 
can  dramatically  enhance  societal  productivity,  especially  among  the  poor.    Such 
services  alleviate  many  curable  but  endemic  and  debilitating  illnesses  that  prevent 
people  from  earning  a  living  or  participating  in  society.   Thus,  USAID  will  support 
the  creation  and  improvement  of  systems  that  provide  basic,  reproductive,  and 
preventive  health  care.    USAID  will  also  focus  on  maternal  health;  child  survival, 
including  nutrition,  immunizations,  and  treatment  of  diarrheal  diseases  and  acute 
respiratory  infections;  access  to  clean  water;  control  and  elimination  of  endemic 
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tropical  and  infectious  diseases;  prevention  of  HIV /AIDS  and  other  sexually 
transmitted  diseases;  and  the  training  of  professionals  and  technicians  in  basic, 
reproductive,  and  preventive  health  care. 


Measuring  Results 

Programs  will  be  designed  to  produce  results  that  demonstrably  affect  and 
enhance  the  way  people  live.    In  their  conception  and  implementation,  programs  to 
stimulate  economic  growth  must  benefit  local  populations.    In  evaluating  the  impact  of 
programs,  the  overarching  concern  should  be  whether  standards  of  living  have 
improved  and  whether  improvements  have  been  manifested  broadly  within  society. 
While  no  program  can  touch  every  aspect  of  economic  life  within  a  society,  individual 
programs  in  each  of  the  three  areas  of  concentration  need  to  be  structured  to  produce 
affirmative  answers  to  these  kinds  of  questions: 

Has  the  incidence  of  poverty  declined?   Have  incomes  and  employment  risen 
for  the  key  groups  that  comprise  the  poor?   Are  countries  better  able  to  address 
poverty  using  their  own  resources? 

Are  employment,  incomes,  and  productivity  in  the  informal  sector  rising? 
Have  a  significant  number  of  microenterprises  expanded  their  scale  of  operations  or 
made  the  transition  to  the  formal  sector?   Have  women,  minorities,  and  indigenous 
peoples  participated  in  this  expansion? 

Have  agricultural  incomes  and  disposable  rural  incomes  improved?   Have 
increases  in  agricultural  incomes  been  spread  broadly  among  the  rural  population?   Do 
small  farmers  have  increased  access  to  improved  seeds,  farming  methods,  purchasing 
and  marketing  structures,  technology  that  allows  them  to  increa"Se  their  productivity, 
and  export  markets?   Have  these  improvements  increased  farm  income? 

Are  markets  working  more  efficiently,  with  increased  levels  of  activity  and 
broader  participation? 

Have  governments  implemented  and  maintained  agreed  sectoral  reforms?   Have 
those  reforms  had  the  positive  economic  effects  intended?   Do  the  reforms  enjoy 
sufficient  public  support  so  as  to  make  them  sustainable? 

Has  the  quality  of  primary  education  improved?   Has  the  number  of  children 
with  access  to  primar>'  education  risen?   Is  the  proportion  of  girls  in  primary  schools 
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increasing?   Is  the  proportion  of  children  of  indigenous  peoples  in  primary  schools 
increasing? 

Has  the  availability  of  capital  to  the  poor  increased?   Are  more  community- 
based  lending  institutions  operating?   Has  the  number  of  small  savings  instimtions, 
such  as  credit  unions,  increased?   Has  the  ability  of  these  instimtions  to  attract 
deposits  increased?   Are  they  viable  and  sustainable? 

Do  indigenous  NGOs,  including  labor  unions,  PVOs,  cooperatives,  and 
consultative  planning  councils,  function  in  ways  that  empower  the  poorest  people  in 
society  and  enable  them  to  panicipate  in  national  economic  and  political  life? 

Has  agricultural  productivity  increased?   Have  market  prices  for  food  remained 
stable  or  decreased?   Do  individuals  and  communities  have  greater  access  to  food, 
either  through  increased  production  or  easier  acquisition  through  markets? 

Have  the  flow  and  availability  of  technical  and  support  services  to  small 
businesses  and  microenterprises  improved,  and  have  they  had  a  measurable  effect  on 
productivity,  job  creation,  and  profitability? 

Has  public  health  improved?   Are  improvements  evident  among  all  sectors  of 
society?   Have  these  indicators  improved:  the  rate  of  infant  monality?   Access  to 
family  planning  services,  including  programs  for  prenatal  care  and  maternal  health? 
Number  of  cases  of  communicable  diseases?   Rate  of  childhood  inoculation?   The  rate 
of  malnutrition  among  children?   Access  to  basic  health  care  services?   Equal  access 
to  health  care  by  gender?   Access  to  clean  water? 

By  supporting  programs  that  produce  positive  answers  to  questions  like  these, 
USAID  can  enhance  the  political  and  economic  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
materially  assist  the  emergence  of  a  more  peaceful,  more  prosperous  world. 
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PROVIDING  HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE 

AND  AIDING  POST-CRISIS  TRANSITIONS: 

USAID'S  STRATEGY 


The  Challenge 

The  United  States  has  a  long  and  generous  tradition  of  providing  assistance  to 
the  victims  of  manmade  and  natural  disasters.   Our  nation  has  traditionally  viewed 
humanitarian  assistance  as  both  an  act  of  national  conscience  and  an  investment  in  the 
fumre.    US  AID  thus  was  established  as  both  a  development  agency  and  America's 
primary  means  of  providing  emergency  relief  overseas. 

For  Americans,  humanitarian  assistance  is  not  an  act  of  charity,  but  an  integral 
part  of  our  vision  of  how  a  community  of  nations,  some  fortunate  and  some  troubled, 
should  operate.    USAID  has  earned  a  reputation  for  delivering  relief  to  people  in  need 
quickly  and  effectively.   The  Agency  has  embodied  the  conviction  that  with  time  and  a 
helping  hand,  even  the  most  afflicted  nation  can  become  stable  again  and  turn  to  the 
future  with  hope. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  created  new  challenges  that  test  the  capacity  of 
USAID  and  the  international  community  to  provide  relief.   Even  as  superpower 
tensions  have  eased,  religious  and  ethnic  rivalries  have  sharpened.   The  sudden  demise 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  left  many  fragile,  internally  conflicted  states.   A  number  of 
profoundly  weak  nations,  particularly  in  Africa,  have  reached  the  point  of  terminal 
collapse.   Other  countries  are  struggling  to  implement  fragile  settlements  to  protracted 
internal  wars. 

Increasingly,  tensions  are  exploding  into  armed  conflict.   Civilians  have  become 
primary  targets,  and  thousands  have  been  killed.   Entire  societies  have  been 
devastated.    Millions  of  people  have  been  internally  displaced  or  turned  into  refugees, 
with  scant  means  of  earning  a  living,  and  little  hope  of  repatriation. 

Traditional  disaster  relief  has  been  affected  by  these  events.   Societal 
breakdowns  increasingly  impede  the  integrated  responses  that  work  best  against 
drought  and  famine.    In  a  nation  divided  by  civil  war,  every  act  of  charity  may  be 
politicized  by  one  faction  or  another. 

The  disintegration  of  civil  society,  in  and  of  itself,  invites  disaster:  Rising 
disorder  devastates  the  economy  and  skews  the  distribution  of  food,  water,  and 
essential  goods  and  services.   It  destroys  local  institutions  that  people  normally  rely 
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upon  to  organize  a  response.   It  makes  small  calamities  more  severe,  and  thus  foments 
catastrophe. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  also  created  more  so-called  transitional  simations 
~  circumstances  in  which  countries  try  to  emerge  from  a  national  conflict,  a 
significant  political  transition,  or  a  namral  disaster  --  where  the  timely  provision  of 
assistance  can  help  revitalize  society,  reinforce  institutions,  and  preserve  national 
order.   These  countries  have  special  needs  that  are  not  addressed  by  traditional 
disaster  relief  or  long-term  programs  of  sustainable  development:  the  reintegration  of 
dislocated  populations,  including  demobilized  soldiers;  the  restoration  of  elementary 
security  and  infrastructure;  and  the  creation  of  political  instimtions.  Transitional 
nations  often  are  poised  simultaneously  for  either  growth  or  chaos.   Given  the 
oppormnity  and  the  risks  —  especially  from  the  failure  to  act  quickly  and  effectively  — 
the  donor  conununity  must  try  to  respond. 

USAID  has  learned  four  lessons  in  recent  years  that  will  guide  our  programs  of 

humanitarian  assistance. 

1 

Humanitarian  relief  and  disaster  planning  are  integral  to  sustainable 
development.   Manmade  and  namral  disasters  can  wipe  out  years  of  development  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.   The  costs  of  clean-up,  reconstruction,  and  adjustment  associated 
with  large-scale  namral  disasters  can  impose  burdens  on  a  national  economy  that 
persist  for  years.   War,  famine,  and  environmental  damage  can  undermine 
development  for  decades  to  come. 

Aimual  losses  from  namral  disasters  now  equal  the  total  of  official  development 
assistance,  so  investments  in  prevention  and  mitigation  promise  a  significant  financial 
and  strategic  remm.    By  enhancing  local  capacities  to  deal  with  disasters,  we  can  help 
developing  nations  strengthen  their  technical  resources,  their  ability  to  plan  for  the 
future,  and  ultimately,  their  resilience. 

Increasing  attention  must  be  given  to  preparation  for  manmade  and  natural 
disasters  and  to  prevention  or  mitigation  of  their  e^'ects.   Local  politics  and 
government  policies  are  the  hidden  components  of  all  disasters,  even  namral  ones,  for 
they  can  ease  the  impact  of  calamity  or  make  it  worse.   Prevention,  especially  of 
manmade  disasters,  requires  attention  to  policy,  planning,  and  strengthening  local 
capacities.    Disaster  preparation  also  demands  careful  examination  of  relief  efforts  and 
recovery  plans  and  the  assumptions  on  which  they  are  based  ~  before  disaster  strikes. 

The  United  States  cannot  bear  the  burden  alone.   It  must  collaborate  with 
other  donors  and  encourage  them  to  contribute  their  share  of  the  spiraling  costs  of 
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relief.   Multilateral  leadership,  especially  from  the  United  Nations,  is  essential  to 
resolve  underlying  conflicts  peacefully  and  to  prevent  discord  from  turning  into  crisis 
and  societal  breakdown. 

USAID's  humanitarian  activities  mandate  cooperation  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  United  States  must  use  its  resources  carefully  and  forge  parmerships  with  every 
potential  provider  and  contributor  of  humanitarian  assistance  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  international  donor  conmiunity,  and  in  developing  nations.   US  AID  believes  that 
indigenous  non-governmental  organizations  (NGOs)  and  the  local  private  sector  are 
critical  parmers  in  formulating  and  implementing  participatory,  community-level 
programs  for  disaster  prevention,  mitigation,  and  reconstruction.   In  the  aftermath  of 
disaster,  their  involvement  is  essential  to  the  restoration  of  infrastrucmre,  social 
services,  food  security,  and  local  political  institutions.   Moreover,  longer-term 
rehabilitation  and  recovery  programs  to  achieve  sustainable  growth  at  the  national 
level  must  build  upon  grassroots  activities  that  involve  and  empower  local 
communities  and  individuals. 

Humanitarian  assistance  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  an  integral  pan  of  an  overall 
strategy  for  sustainable  development.   By  helping  nations  acquire  the  means  to  plan 
for  and  respond  to  disasters,  and  by  helping  them  remm  to  the  path  of  economic  and 
social  development,  USAID  can  measurably  contribute  to  a  more  peaceful  and 
prosperous  world. 


Strategic  Goals  and  Areas  of  Concentration 

USAID  will  provide  humanitarian  assistance  that  saves  lives,  reduces  suffering, 
helps  victims  return  to  self-sufficiency,  and  reinforces  democracy.  We  will  aid  people 
in  need  without  regard  to  the  politics  of  their  government. 

We  will  focus  on  these  types  of  challenges: 

•  Disaster  prevention,  preparedness,  and  mitigation. 

•  Timely  delivery  of  disaster  relief  and  shon-term  rehabilitation  supplies  and 
services. 

•  Preservation  of  basic  institutions  of  civil  governance  during  disaster  and 
crisis  and  suppon  for  new  democratic  institutions  during  periods  of  national  transition. 
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•   Building  and  reinforcement  of  local  capacity  to  anticipate  and  deal  with 
disasters  and  their  aftermath. 


Operational  Approaches 

USAID  will  emphasize  certain  methodologies  and  operating  styles  as  it  provides 
humanitarian  aid: 

Coordination:   The  President  has  designated  the  USAID  Administrator  as  his 
Special  Coordinator  for  Disaster  Assistance.   As  Special  Coordinator,  the 
Administrator  organizes  and  oversees  the  response  by  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  foreign  disasters.   He  also  coordinates  American  relief  efforts 
with  those  of  other  nations  and  donors. 

The  humanitarian,  political,  and  military  responses  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  must  be  cohesive  and  mutually  reinforcing.    USAID  will  attach  the  highest 
priority  to  ensuring  that  its  activities  contribute  to  the  U.S.  Government's  policy 
objectives  in  the  nation  and  region  seeking  assistance.   USAID  will  work  closely  with 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of  Defense  to  plan  and  implement  relief 
operations,  particularly  the  allocation  of  resources  and  the  coordination  of  diplomatic 
and  relief  efforts. 

The  effectiveness  of  humanitarian  assistance  will  be  determined  by  the  workings 
of  an  international  relief  system.   USAID  will  help  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the 
United  Nations  to  provide  humanitarian  relief  and  will  coordinate  closely  with  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations  when  they  are  involved  in  nations  receiving  humanitarian  aid. 

USAID  will  work  with  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Government;  the  United  Nations  and  its  agencies;  multilateral  development  banks; 
other  bilateral  donors;  international  relief  organizations;  private  voluntary 
organizations  (PVOs),  particularly  those  based  in  the  United  States  and  in  recipient 
countries;  cooperative  development  organizations;  U.S.  and  foreign  corporations; 
universities,  colleges,  and  academic  associations;  business  and  trade  associations, 
professional  groups  and  groups  whose  members  possess  specific  technical  skills;  and 
individual  volunteers  and  activists  to  coordiiute  disaster  planning,  allocate  resources 
and  technical  services,  determine  prepositioning  of  supplies,  establish  systems  of 
transportation  and  delivery,  and  make  in-sim  assessments. 

Coordination  should  include  such  things  as  enhanced  cooperation  with  technical 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  that  are  skilled  in  the  environmental  and  energy 
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aspects  of  disaster  management;  closer  ties  to  technical,  medical,  industrial,  academic, 
and  professional  associations  to  facilitate  donations  of  cash,  supplies,  and  skilled 
labor;  relationships  with  local  and  international  businesses  to  utilize  their  facilities  and 
community  ties  to  plan  for  and  coordinate  responses  to  disasters;  ties  with  academic 
instimtions,  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  to  train  individuals  and  communities  in 
disaster  prevention,  mitigation,  and  management;  programs  to  develop  local  and 
national  disaster  plans;  and  establishment  of  advanced  conraiunication  networks  and 
the  sharing  of  technical  resources  and  information. 

USAID  has  extensive  experience  providing  humanitarian  assistance  and  the 
expertise  necessary  to  manage  large,  complex  relief  programs.   USAID's  field 
missions  possess  an  understanding  of  the  local  environment  that  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  these  programs.   Our  capabilities  will  be  further  strengthened  by  close 
coordination  with  international  and  indigenous  NGOs,  our  namral  parmers  in 
development. 

Rapid  Response:    USAID  has  developed  and  will  maintain  the  capacity  to 
begin  delivering  relief  supplies  and  services  within  hours  after  the  occurrence  of  a 
natural  disaster.   Working  with  PVOs  and  the  U.N.'s  World  Food  Program,  USAID 
has  also  developed  and  will  continue  to  maintain  the  ability  to  operate  large-scale 
emergency  feeding  programs. 

USAID  is  now  developing  the  wherewithal  to  respond  rapidly  in  countries 
undergoing  crises  and  transition  to  new  political  and  economic  systems.   These  include 
failed  and  "teetering"  states,  those  subject  to  internationally  negotiated  settlements  of 
protracted  wars,  and  newly  independent  and  newly  democratizing  states. 

Certain  crises  and  transitions  have  urgent  requirements  that  traditional  programs 
of  disaster  relief,  peacekeeping,  and  long-term  development  do  not  address.    In  many 
cases,  intrinsically  manageable  crises  have  spiraled  out  of  control,  at  great  cost  and 
suffering,  because  of  the  inability  of  the  international  system  to  fill  this  "gap"  quickly. 
Our  rapid  response  capability  will  enable  us  to  assist  governments  in  planning  and 
assessing  how  to  maintain  basic  governmental  services  and  civil  authority,  restore 
essential  infrastrucmre,  and  introduce  political  development  programs  in  time  to 
encourage  democracy. 

Integrated  Approaches:   Too  often,  the  need  for  humanitarian  assistance  is  the 
byproduct  of  poverty-related  degradation  of  namral  resources,  such  as  desertification 
or  flooding  due  to  deforestation,  or  the  disintegration  of  food  production  systems  and 
communal  security  nets.   It  is  much  cheaper  to  conserve  existing  economic  assets  and 
systems  than  it  is  to  rebuild  them. 
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Effective  development  programs  provide  an  important  buffer  against  natural 
disasters.   US  AID  will  assess  all  of  its  programs  to  ensure  that  they  do  not  directly  or 
indirectly  contribute  to  manmade  disasters  or  exacerbate  namral  disasters.    US  AID 
will  encourage  host  govenmients  and  local  participants  to  examine  whether  current 
economic  practices  contribute  to  cycles  of  crisis.   US  AID  will  support  programs, 
especially  those  dealing  with  the  environment  and  economic  development,  to 
strengthen  the  ability  of  society  to  weather  disasters,  respond  effectively,  and 
recuperate  quickly.    By  emphasizing  participatory  development,  the  building  of  local 
capacity,  and  the  acquisition  of  disaster  management  skills,  US  AID  will  enhance  the 
ability  of  host  countries  to  pursue  sustainable  development  and  to  sustain  that 
development  even  in  the  most  difficult  circimistances. 


Programs  and  Methods 

The  types  of  humanitarian  assistance  USAID  will  provide  will  depend  on  the 
circumstances  of  each  specific  simation  and  each  country.   To  ensure  that  the  United 
States  can  respond  effectively,  USAID's  resources  will  be  allocated  to  the  following 
programs: 

Disaster  preparedness,  mitigation,  and  prevention.   Preparedness  activities 
will  be  concentrated  in  disaster-prone  countries.   These  may  include  such  programs  as 
cyclone  warning  systems;  volcano  monitoring  and  evacuation  plans;  earthquake  risk 
management;  famine  mitigation,  including  early  warning,  vulnerability  mapping,  and 
coping  strategies;  and  professional  training  in  disaster  management.   These  programs 
will  focus  on  preventing  and  mitigating  disasters  through  improved  construction  and 
siting  practices;  enhanced  policies,  regulation,  and  enforcement;  modem  industrial  and 
environmental  planning  and  safety  procedures;  and  plarmed  emergency  responses  and 
improved  crisis  coordination.    USAID  also  will  preposition  relief  slocks  in  strategic 
locations  around  the  world. 

Assessment  of  requirements.    USAID  will  maintain  its  practice  of  assessing 
emergency  conditions  in  order  to  identify  relief  needs  and  establish  U.S.  relief 
priorities.    Such  assessments  may  be  performed  by  field  missions  or  by 
USAID/Washington  in  close  coordination  with  indigenous  and  international  NGOs  and 
international  disaster  experts.    In  some  cases,  specific  assessments  of  food  needs  may 
be  necessary. 

Delivery  of  disaster  relief,  supplies,  and  services.   Major  disasters  will 
normally  require  close  coordination  with  other  donors,  especially  the  United  Nations 
and  its  agencies,  and  other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government.    Indigenous.  U.S.,  and 
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international  PVOs  frequently  will  participate  in  the  delivery  of  assistance.   Early 
disaster  relief  may  include  feeding  programs;  disease  control  and  emergency  medical 
services,  including  immunizations,  child  survival  interventions,  and  maternal  and 
reproductive  health  care;  emergency  shelter;  and  restoration  of  communications,  basic 
transportation,  and  fmancial  services. 

Disaster  Assistance  Response  Teams.   In  selected  cases  involving  especially 
serious  emergencies,  or  situations  where  there  is  no  on-site  field  presence.  Disaster 
Assistance  Response  Teams  (DARTs)  will  be  used  to  assess  needs.   DARTs  may  also 
be  used  to  coordinate  USAID's  response  with  other  donors  and  the  host  government, 
to  direct  USAID  relief  efforts,  and  to  strengthen  communication  and  coordination 
among  other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government,  such  as  the  Department  of  Defense,  as 
well  as  NGOs  and  other  donors. 

Crisis  and  transition  assistance.   USAID  will  concentrate  on  planning  and 
coordinating  programs  that  help  nations  remm  to  the  path  of  sustainable  development. 
Specific  actions  will  depend  on  the  needs  of  the  country  and  the  contributions  of  other 
donors. 

USAID  will  evaluate  potential  crises  and  transitions  and  may  dispatch 
evaluation  teams  to  provide  on-site  assessments  of  transition  needs,  resources,  and 
capabilities.   Other  transition  activities  may  include  planning  and  assessing  the  need 
for  aid  for  demobilization,  training,  and  the  social  and  economic  reintegration  of 
dislocated  populations,  especially  women,  children,  internally  displaced  people, 
refugees,  and  former  combatants;  supporting  the  processes  of  political  reconciliation; 
technical  and  logistical  suppon  for  the  drafting  of  new  national  chaner  documents; 
training  to  improve  civil-military  relations;  assistance  with  judicial  reform,  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  protection  of  human  rights;  help  in  organizing, 
conducting,  and  monitoring  elections;  reinforcement  of  national  and  communal 
institutions;  providing  short-term  support  to  strengthen  local  NGOs;  assisting  other 
relief  and  development  agencies  in  locating  and  utilizing  services  and  resources; 
seeking  matching  funds  and  donations  to  leverage  limited  resources;  and  working 
closely  with  the  Department  of  State  and  multilateral  organizations  to  help  ensure  the 
safety  of  aid  and  relief  workers. 

Since  the  reestablishment  of  a  degree  of  food  security  is  an  important  step  in 
the  remm  to  normality,  USAID  will  assist  nations  that  have  just  emerged  from  the 
most  acute  crisis  phase  to  revive  their  agricultural  production  by  providing  seed, 
fertilizer,  tools,  and  technical  expertise.   This  will  permit  first-  and  second-year 
planting  and  help  farmers  and  people  returning  to  the  farm  to  end  their  dependence  on 
relief.    Food  aid  itself  can  be  an  effective  transition  tool  where,  by  use  of 
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monetization  through  the  private  sector,  it  is  specifically  targeted  at  restoring  food 
markets  that  have  been  disrupted  by  crisis. 

Finally,  the  development  of  enhanced  technical  capacities  by  PVOs  and 
multilateral  partners  is  critical  to  the  delivery  of  humanitarian  assistance.   The 
increased  capability  of  these  organizations  can  only  assist  USAID's  mission. 


Measuring  Results 

The  impact  of  himaanitarian  assistance  cannot  be  measured  only  in  terms  of 
supplies  shipped;  the  ultimate  test  comes  from  judging  whether  lives  have  been  saved 
and  communities  revived.   This  is  a  complex  and  long-term  process,  and  to  find 
answers,  four  areas  for  assessing  performance  must  be  addressed: 

First,  the  structure  for  responding  to  disasters  and  to  the  needs  of  countries 
in  crisis  and  transition  must  be  in  place.   Before  crises  occur,  USAID,  in  close 
coordination  with  other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government,  multilateral  agencies, 
PVOs,  and  local  authorities,  will  ask: 

Have  supplies  been  stockpiled  and  service  providers  identified?   Are  supplies 
secure  from  loss  and  theft?  When  USAID  moves  to  deliver  goods  and  services,  will 
they  go  to  the  right  place  in  the  right  amount  with  the  intended  effect? 

Have  the  prevention,  mitigation,  and  preparedness  activities  of  USAID 
anticipated  needs  and  are  they  effective?  Have  local  communities  and  businesses  been 
enlisted  for  plarming,  prevention,  and  response?   Do  proposed  shipments  of  supplies 
match  and  maximize  local  skills  and  capacities?   In  view  of  past  disasters  locally  and 
regionally,  are  preparations  commensurate  with  likely  needs? 

Are  the  partnerships  and  relations  with  the  United  Nations  (including  the  World 
Food  Program)  and  the  PVOs  understood  by  all?   Are  mechanisms  in  place  to 
coordinate  supplies,  donations,  and  offers  of  skilled  labor  and  ensure  that  they  are 
delivered  where  and  when  they  are  needed? 

Second,  actual  delivery  of  supplies  and  services  must  be  timely  and 
effective.    During  crises,  USAID  and  its  parmers  will  ask: 

Do  disaster  relief  supplies  and  services  reach  their  intended  destination  in  time 
to  make  a  difference?   Are  all  forms  of  emergency  relief  supplies  readily  available  and 
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own  natural  disasters  and  political  crises.  After  the  crisis  stage  has  passed,  US  AID 
and  its  partners  will  ask: 

Is  USAID,  in  coordination  with  local  authorities  and  communities,  PVOs,  and 
multilateral  institutions,  developing  and  implementing  long-term  development 
programs  that  measurably  enhance  the  ability  of  countries  to  anticipate  and  manage 
namral  disasters?  Are  the  economic,  political,  environmental,  social,  and  instimtional 
causes  of  manmade  disasters  being  addressed? 

Have  countries  in  crisis  and  transition  made  measurable  progress  toward  a 
political  and  economic  transformation? 

Humanitarian  assistance  activities  ultimately  must  be  measured  by  simple,  yet 
profound  standards:  Do  these  activities  prevent  human  misery  that  is  avoidable?   Do 
they  provide  relief  for  human  misery  that  is  not?  Does  this  assistance  help  countries 
that  have  suffered  natural  or  manmade  disasters  and  crises  return  to  the  path  of 
sustainable  development? 
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Questions  for  the  Record  Submitted  to  Under  Secretary  Moose  and 

AID  Administrator  Atwood  before  the 

House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 

Februarys,  1994 


Question: 

There  are  provisions  of  H.R.  3765  which  apply  to  Title  I, 
Sustainable  Development,  but  not  to  the  other  programs  in  the 

Bill: 

evaluation  and  managing  for  results 
consistency  with  sustainable  development 
consideration  of  environmental  impact 
—  Why  don't  these  apply  to  all  programs  under  the  Bill? 


Answer: 

These  provisions  were  developed  specifically  for  the 
Sustainable  Development  chapter  of  the  Peace,  Prosperity,  and 
Democracy  Act  of  1994  (the  "Act"),  and  reflect  current  practice 
within  USAID  with  regard  to  evaluation  and  managing  for 
results,  and  current  law  with  regard  to  consideration  of 
environmental  impact. 

The  concepts  underlying  certain  of  these  provisions  will  be 
followed,  as  appropriate,  with  regard  to  other  assistance 
activities  under  other  titles  of  the  Act.   Consistency 
with  commonly  accepted  environmental  standards,  for 
example,  is  a  very  high  priority  for  this  Administration. 
Programs  will  be  judged  on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  ensure 
adequate  attention  to  such  standards. 
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However,  there  are  circumstances  where  specific  criteria 
applicable  to  Title  I  programs  are  not  appropriate  for 
programs  that  fall  under  other  titles.   For  example, 
attempts  to  apply  standards  for  environmental  impact 
statement  requirements  to  other  programs  could  result  in 
undue  delays  and  results  of  questionable  value. 

It  is  worth  highlighting  that  one  of  the  key  goals  of 
organizing  the  fiscal  year  1995  international  affairs  budget 
by  the  same  mutually  reinforcing  objectives  as  are  used  in  the 
Act,  is  to  develop  clearer  linear  relationships  between  the 
allocation  of  resources  and  the  achievement  of  such  major 
objectives.   We  will  consult  closely  with  Congress  as  we 
develop  ways  to  better  establish  these  relationships  and  to 
evaluate  results. 
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II.   Human  Rights 

Question: 

Under  HR  3765,  what  human  rights  conditions  must  countries 
meet  if  they  are  to  receive  assistance? 

Answer : 

As  noted  in  section  7302,  assistance  is  to  be  formulated 

and  conducted  to  provide  and  advance  human  rights.   The 

government  of  any  country  will  be  ineligible  for  assistance 

under  the  bill  if  the  government  engages  in  a  consistent 

pattern  of  gross  violations  of  internationally  recognized 

human  rights. 
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II  Human  Rights 

Question: 

Why  don't  you  require  all  countries  to  meet  specific  human 
rights  standards  as  a  threshold  requirement  to  providing 
assistance? 

Answer: 

As  stated  in  section  7302  a  key  objective  in  providing 
assistance  is  to  promote  and  advance  human  rights.   Writing 
into  law  a  list  of  human  rights  standards  would  limit 
flexibility  necessary  to  influence  behavior  in  a  given  country 
over  a  given  time  period.   Although  human  rights  standards  are 
universal,  the  human  rights  situation  in  every  country  is 
unique  in  some  way.   We  assess  the  whole  picture  in  deciding 
whether  an  assistance  program  will  promote  human  rights. 

Policy  decisions  must  take  into  account  the 
interplay  of  different  objectives  that  determine  our  national 
interest.   We  would  not  wish  to  constrain  our  ability  to 
consider  the  full  range  of  these  objectives. 
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Question; 

II.   HUMAN  RIGHTS 


The  Building  Democracy  title  (Title  II)  seems  aimed  at 
a  wide  variety  of  political,  legal  and  civic  changes 
that  promote  a  democratic  society.   Protection  of 
human  rights  is  addressed  primarily  in  this  section, 
always  in  the  context  of  democracy  building. 

Is  it  the  view  of  the  Administration  that  the 
existence  of  a  democratically  elected  government 
always  guarantees  respect  for  human  rights? 

If  not,  why  are  human  rights  concerns  included 
only  as  an  extension  of  democracy  building? 

Shouldn't  protection  for  human  rights  be 
addressed  as  a  policy  objective  that  is  distinct 
from,  and  complementary  to,  democracy  building? 


An.swer.L 


• 


Human  rights  are  more  safely  anchored  in  established 
democracies  than  in  any  other  political  system; 
authoritarian  or  non-democratic  governments  are  much  more 
likely  to  violate  human  rights.   However,  the  existence  of 
a  democratically  elected  government  will  not  always 
guarantee  respect  for  human  rights. 

Democracy  and  human  rights  are  complementary  and  mutually 
reinf Dicing .   Democratic  institutions  provide  the  best 
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guarantees  of  fundamental  human  rights.   For  example, 
promoting  legal  and  judicial  reform  directly  improves  the 
protection  of  human  rights  while  strengthening  democratic 
society.   Therefore,  the  Administration  feels  that  one  way 
to  improve  respect  for  human  rights  is  to  provide 
assistance  to  newly  democratizing  countries  or  those 
countries  whose  nascent  democratic  institutions  are 
threatened. 

•  As  both  the  President  and  Secretary  Christopher  have 
emphasized,  the  protection  of  human  rights  is  and  remains 
one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  Clinton 
Administration's  foreign  policy.   As  the  recent  release  of 
our  annual  Human  Rights  Reports  illustrates,  the 
Administration  takes  very  seriously  its  task  of  monitoring 
and  reporting  on  human  rights  abuses  in  an  evenhanded 
manner.   We  will  continue  to  follow  up  this  monitoring  with 
active  diplomatic  efforts. 

•  The  Administration  feels  that  the  best  way  to  use  foreign 
assistance  to  achieve  its  human  rights  objective  is  through 
the  promotion  and  support  of  the  growing  worldwide  trend 
towards  democratic  societies.   In  particular,  assistance 
programs  which  focus  on  developing  a  free  and  open  press 
help  promote  free  expression  while  strengthening  the 
"watclidog"  function  of  a  country's  civil  sector.   In 
addition,  assistance  uroarams  designed  to  nurture  and 

strengthen  indigenous  non-governmental  organizations, 
especially  human  rights  advocacy  groups,  will  increase 
government  accountability  while  also  strengthening  civil 
society. 
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III.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUST ICE /POL ICE  TRAINING 

Ouestion 

H.R.  3765  would  appear  to  increase  existing  problems  with 
the  proliferation  of  administration  of  justice,  rule  of  law, 
and  police  training  programs.   Such  programs  could  be  carried 
out  under  virtually  every  title  of  this  bill. 

—   Should  not  one  agency  be  designated  to  take  primary 
responsibility  for  coordination  of  these  programs? 

How  can  an  effective  program  be  carried  out  when 
authority  and  responsibility  is  so  blurred  and 
diffuse? 


Answer : 

The  Department  of  State  is  to  take  primary 
responsibility  for  coordination  of  Administration  of  Justice, 
Rule  of  Law  and  police  training  programs  abroad.   We  believe 
we  can  address  coordination  and  oversight  problems  in  the 
interagency  working  group  (IWG)  process. 

The  Peace  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act  focuses  on 
results,  not  process.   Because  these  justice  and  law 
enforcement  training  programs  are  a  tool  to  achieve  results, 
they  appear  twice  under  building  democratic  institutions 
under  Title  II  and  countering  criminal  activity  under  Title 
III  of  the  Act. 
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Question 

Narcotics,  terrorism  and  international  crime  authorities  are 
included  in  Title  III,  —  which  focused  on  promoting  peace. 
However,  it  seems  that  the  direction  that  U.S.  programs 
should  be  taking  in  this  regard  should  be  focused  on  building 
democratic  institutions,  such  as  the  judiciary  and  law 
enforcement  entities,  capable  of  addressing  this  criminal 
behavior . 

A.   What  led  to  the  decision  to  include  these  authorities  in 
the  Promoting  Peace  title  rather  than  in  the  Building 
Democracy  title? 

Answer : 

Narcotics,  terrorism  and  international  crime  issues 

relate  to  both  Promoting  Peace  and  Building  Democracy 

titles.   In  an  effort  to  keep  a  unified  account  for 

authorizations,  appropriations,  allocations,  and 

Congressional  oversight,  we  chose  to  include  these 

authorities  under  a  single  title.   This  decision  does  not 

diminish  our  commitment  to  build  democracy  through 

institutions  devoted  to  countering  narcotics,  terrorism,  and 

international  crime.   Indeed,  that  is  the  core  of  our  global 

strategy.   These  are  cross-cutting  issues  which  apply  both  to 

promoting  peace  and  building  democracy. 
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B.   Should  not  the  goal  of  such  programs  be  building 
professional  institutions  capable  of  addressing  narcotics, 
terrorism,  and  crime? 

Answer  : 

Yes,  our  major  goal  in  narcotics,  terrorism  and 

international  crime  programs  is  to  promote  and  build 

professional  institutions  that  are  able  to  competently  handle 

these  issues.   Where  the  specific  authorities  are  placed  in 

the  bill  will  not  in  any  way  diminish  this  essential 

reality.   The  broad  categories  in  the  titles  in  the  new 

charter  are  not  mutually  exclusive.   Programs  for  narcotics, 

terrorism,  and  international  crime  have  a  significant  role  in 

building  democratic  institutions,  as  well  as  in  promoting 

peace. 
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C.   If  these  authorities  are  retained  in  title  III,  how  would 
programs  conducted  under  these  authorities  be  integrated  and 
coordinated  with  democracy  building  programs  under  title  II? 

Answer : 

These  consolidated  authorities  will  permit  the  programs 

)  ,,  1,^^  '■  I '.Tiv  I  y  i  iitj-ey  I  ated  and  coordinated  with  title  II 

programs.   Budget  appropriations  and  Congressional  oversight 

will  be  simplified  by  keeping  these  issues  under  a  single 

title.   Again,  the  objectives  served  by  the  separate  titles 

are  complementary,  not  mutually  exclusive.   Closer 

integration  and  coordination  of  these  programs,  as 

appropriate,  with  title  II  programs  will  also  be  enhanced  by 

the  proposed  creation  of  a  new  consolidated  Narcotics, 

Terrorism,  and  International  Crime  Bureau. 
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Question 

The  certification  process  £or  major  narcotics  producing  and 
transit  countries  has  been  the  subject  of  some  debate  over 
the  years.   However,  successive  Assistant  Secretaries  for 
International  Narcotics  Natters  have  cited  it  as  an  extremely 
useful  tool  in  our  bilateral  relations. 

Given  the  stated  Administration  support  for  the  certification 
process,  most  recently  in  testimony  in  May  of  last  year,  why 
is  it  not  retained  in  H.R.  3765? 

Answer: 

The  certification  process,  documented  by  the 

International  Narcotics  Control  Strategy  Report,  has  not  been 

dropped  from  the  bill.   We  have  tried  to  simplify  the 

certification  process  to  allow  for  maximum  flexibility  in 

both  the  Administration  and  Congress  while  continuing  to  use 

it  to  achieve  our  bilateral  goals. 
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IV.   NARCOTICS.  TERRORISM  AND  CRIME 

Question 

Section  3402  provides  the  President  with  authority  to  provide 
"concrete  anti-crime,  anti-terrorism,  and  anti-narcotics 
assistance".   The  U.S.  has  conducted  anti-narcotics  and 
anti-terrorism  programs  for  many  years,  but  anti-crime 
programs  would  be  new. 

What  exactly  do  anti-crime  programs  entail? 

How  would  this  differ  from  the  vast  array  of 
anti-narcotics,  anti-terrorism,  administration  of 
justice,  and  other  police  training  programs  the  United 
States  already  conducts? 

What  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  would  be  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  anti-crime  programs? 

How  would  such  programs  be  coordinated  with  other  police 
and  judicial  assistance  programs  conducted  by  the  United 
States? 

Answer  : 

Anti-crime  programs  will  focus  specifically  on 
combatting  international  criminal  activities  such  as  economic 
and  financial  crimes  and  illegal  trafficking  activities, 
including  alien  smuggling  that  increasingly  pose  a  threat  to 
U.S.  security  interests.   The  anti-crime  programs  are  to 
target  a  set  of  transnational  problems  not  addressed  by 
ant i -narcotics  and  anti-terrorism  programs. 

The  Department  of  State  is  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  anti-crime  programs.   Under  the  proposed  IWG  process,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Narcotics  Matters  who 
oversees  the  activities  of  the  new  Office  of  International 
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Criminal  Justice  would  co-chair  an  interagency  group  to 
coordinate  judicial  and  law  enforcement  assistance  worldwide 
to  more  effectively  combat  international  criminal  activity. 

Anti-crime  programs  will  foster  bilateral  and 
multilateral  cooperation  to  improve  training  of  law 
enforcement  personnel  to  eliminate  organized  criminal  groups, 
to  strengthen  national  law  enforcement  institutions  in  newly 
emerging  democracies  and  to  improve  international  efforts  in 
the  United  Nations  and  other  international  organizations  to 
combat  international  crime. 

Anti-crime  programs  will  be  designed  to  complement 
assistance  already  being  provided  by  the  U.S.  government, 
other  countries  and  international  organizations.   Training 
will  be  accomplished  by  U.S.  law  enforcement  agencies,  except 
for  that  funded  through  international  organizations. 
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Question: 

V.  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 

In  the  past,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  providing 
security  assistance  was  to  halt  the  spread  of  communism. 

Now  that  the  Cold  War  is  over,  what  is  the  major  rationale 
for  providing  security  assistance  under  the  draft 
legislation? 

How  does  the  draft  legislation  reflect  the  changed 
security  environment? 

How  does  the  draft  legislation  achieve  its  stated  purpose 
of  promoting  peace  through  the  provision  of  security 
assistance? 

What  is  the  rationale  for  combining  in  a  single  authority 
military  assistance,  cash  transfer  assistance  and  other 
forms  of  economic  assistance  in  Title  III? 

Why  have  these  distinctions  been  eliminated  in  H.R.  3765 
--  what  policy  purpose  does  this  blurring  of  lines  between 
types  of  assistance  serve? 

Answer : 

The  demise  of  the  communist  threat  has  not  meant  the 

disappearance  of  threats  to  peace  and  democracy.   Ongoing 

conflicts  in  Africa,  in  the  former  Yugoslavian  states,  and  the 

ethnic-inspired  warfare  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  have  all 

demonstrated  that  peace  may  not  be  taken  for  granted;  that,  at 

any  time  we  may  be  called  to  pursue  the  security  or  humanitarian 

interests  of  the  U.S.  throughout  the  world. 


The  draft  legislation  gears  military  assistance  to  the 
pursuit  of  two  of  the  Administration's  foreign  policy 
objectives:  Building  Democracy  and  Promoting  Peace. 
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Rather  than  providing  reactive  authorities,  the  legislation 
provides  active  authorities  to  permit  progress  designed  to 
prevent  and  curb  instability.   The  underlying  theory  is  that 
stemming  instability  is  cheaper  than  conflict;  that  democratic 
states  are  less  likely  to  wage  war  than  totalitarian  states; 
and,  that  prudent  investment  in  the  prevention  of  conflict  and 
the  pursuit  of  international  democracy  furthers  significantly 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  Administration's  new  direction  is  to  link  security 
assistance  funding  requests  to  foreign  policy  goals,  rather  than 
to  countries.   In  this  regard,  funding  would  still  be  allocated 
to  country,  international  organizations  and  program  accounts, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  specific  objectives. 

Funding  requested  will  be  presented  by  account  based  on 
objective,  but  for  specific  types  of  assistance  (i.e.,  military 
financing,  economic  assistance  and  defense  training)  which  will 
serve  to  further  the  accounts'  objectives.   No  blurring  of 
distinctions  is  intended.   In  fact,  the  fundamental  change 
between  the  "Discussion  Draft"  submitted  in  November,  and  the 
final  bill  transmitted  was  to  distinguish  between  economic  and 
military  assistance  in  the  three  chapters  where  military 
assistance  would  be  provided  --  in  titles  II  and  III.   The  final 
bill  piovides  that  iniliiaiy  assistance  accounts  are  to  be 
authorized  for  these 

purposes  --  countries  in  transition,  regional  peace  and  security 
and  counter-narcotics.   Further,  when  Congress  reads  the 
congressional  presentation  documents  for  Democracy  and  Peace, 
there  will  be  no  questions  as  to  the  types  of  assistance  for 
which,  and  the  objectives  to  be  served  by,  the  funds  are  being 
requested . 
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Question; 

V.  SRCURITY  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Atwood's  statement  says  that  Title  II,  Building 
Democracy,  would  authorize  assistance  "to  help  meet 
security  challenges  on  a  transitional  basis'*. 

What  kind  of  security  assistance? 

Military  assistance  to  NIS  or  Eastern  Europe? 

What  timeframe  is  meant,  "on  transitional  basis"? 

Answer: 

Mr.  Atwood  was  referring  to  the  subchapter  on  Countries  in 
Transition  to  Democracy  (CIT) ,  where  $143  million  has  been 
requested  for  building  democracy.   This  amount  includes 
assistance  (defense  training)  in  the  NIS  and  Eastern  Europe  and 
in  other  states  as  well. 

The  countries  for  which  CIT  funding  is  proposed  must  meet 
the  criteria  specified  in  the  subchapter,  that  is: 

countries  that  have  recently  emerged  or  are  in  the  process 
of  emerging  as  democratic  societies;  or, 

countries  that  have  recently  emerged  or  are  emerging  from 
civil  strife,  and  either  have  a  democratically-elected 
government,  or  are  making  progress  toward  developing  a 
democratic  form  of  government;  or. 
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countries  where  democratic  progress  or  institutions  are 
threatened. 

The  intent  of  the  legislation  is  that,  when  countries  grow 
out  of  the  CIT  criteria,  that  is,  develop  sufficiently  strong 
democratic  institutions  and  function  as  democracies  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  or  having  overcome  serious  threats  to 
democratic  progress  or  institutions,  they  will  no  longer  be 
eligible  for  funding  under  this  account,  but  may,  instead, 
qualify  for  assistance  under  another  account  designed  to  serve  a 
different  objective. 
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Question: 

V.   SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 

Besides  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  several  other  authorities  permit  the  provision  of 
security  assistance  and  are  not  subject  to  the  restrictions 
and  limitations  of  the  FAA  and  AECA.   These  include,  among 
others,  humanitarian  assistance  and  transportation  assistance 
through  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  CINC  Initiative  fund, 
and  Nunn-Lugar  funds  to  implement  U.S.  arms  control  agreements 
with  the  former  Soviet  Union.   Such  accounts  are  growing  in 
number  and  size. 

How,  if  at  all,  does  the  draft  legislation  seek  to 
coordinate  this  large  array  of  security  assistance  spigots 
and  accounts? 

Does  the  draft  legislation  make  Department  of  Defense 
security  assistance  activities  subject  to  the  strictures 
and  limitations  of  the  FAA  and  AECA? 

If  not,  why  not? 


Answer : 

The  draft  legislation  does  provide  a  framework  for 
coordination  of  all  programs  for  which  the  Department  of  State 
has  primary  policy  responsibility,  but  does  not  seek  to 
consolidate  programs  that  are  currently  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  DoD  oversight  committees  and  over  which  DoD 
has  primary  responsibility,  such  as  Nunn-Lugar.   Although  the 
Administration  has  not  sought  to  consolidate  these  programs 
under  one  omnibus  legislative  authority.  State  does  and  will 
continue  to  work  closely  with  the  DoD  and  other  government 
agencies  to  ensure  that  U.S.  assistance  programs  complement 
and  do  not  duplicate  or  overlap  one  another. 

Agencies  in  DoD  responsible  for  implementing  traditional 
security  assistance  programs  authorized  pursuant  to  State's 
current  authorities,  the  FAA  and  AECA,  and  for  which  State  has 
lead  responsibility  are,  of  course,  subject  to  the  relevant 
restrictions  and  limitations  in  the  FAA  and  the  AECA. 
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Question: 

V.  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 

The  amount  of  excess  defense  articles  (EDA)  provided  to 
foreign  countries  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  three 
years,  from  some  $700  million  in  fiscal  year  1990  to  more  than 
$1.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1993.   As  regular  security 
assistance  funds  have  decreased,  we  have  seen  a  growing  trend 
to  use  EDA  as  a  replacement. 

Does  the  Administration  have  an  overall  policy  on  the 

provision  of  EDA? 

How  would  H.R.  3765  practically  affect  the  way  EDA  is 
currently  provided  and  to  whom  it  is  provided? 

What  standards  should  a  country  meet  to  receive  EDA  as 
envisioned  in  this  legislation? 

Should  there  be  some  overall  limitation  on  how  much  EDA  is 
available  to  foreign  countries,  either  on  a 
country-by-country  basis  or  a  worldwide  basis? 

Will  congressional  presentation  document  provide  summary 
accurate  information  on  previous  year  transfers  and 
projections  on  future  transfers? 

Under  this  legislation,  which  countries  will  receive 
priority  for  EDA? 

Answer:   During  this  period  of  fiscal  constraint  and  decreasing 

security  assistance  levels,  prudent  transfers  of  EDA  on  grant 

or  low  cost  basis  are  a  sensible,  cost  effective  method  to 

assist  friends  and  allies  meet  their  legitimate  defense 

requirements.   Because  of  DoD  downsizing,  substantial  amounts 

of  DoD  equipment  have  become  excess  to  DoD  force  requirements 

and  thus  available  for  relatively  inexpensive  sale  or  transfer 

to  eligible  countries.   We  continue  to  believe  that 
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the  excess  defense  article  transfer  (non-sale)  program  which 
will  be  authorized  under  this  bill  to  replace  the  existing  FAA 
authorities,  makes  a  major  contribution  to  our  policy 
objectives . 

A  new  format  is  being  developed  for  the  Congressional 
Presentation  Document  that  will  present  figures  on  the  value  of 
articles  actually  grant  transferred  in  addition  to  how  many 
were  sold  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.   Unfortunately,  it 
is  difficult  for  the  military  departments  to  project  estimates 
for  EDA  over  the  next  few  years  since  articles  can  only  be 
declared  excess  after  they  are  found  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
Approved  Force  Acquisition  Objective  and  Approved  Force 
Retention  Stock. 

The  rise  in  the  volume  of  EDA  is  a  temporary  phenomena 
reflecting  the  increased  availability  of  excess  items  caused  by 
the  current  restructuring  of  U.S.  military  forces.   We 
anticipate  that  the  supply  of  items  will  decrease  as  the 
restructuring  is  completed  and  the  reduced  levels  of  equipment 
needed  to  support  U.S.  forces  are  reached.   This  is  already 
happening  with  trucks,  where  some  models  have  either  been 
depleted  or  the  remaining  vehicles  are  in  very  poor  condition. 
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While  H.R.  3765  will  neither  basically  alter  the  manner 
with  which  EDA  is  provided  nor  create  a  by-country  priority,  it 
establishes  firm  requirements  that  include: 

a  separate  justification  during  the  fiscal  year,  for  the 
recipient  country  to  obtain  such  articles;  and 

requirements  that  those  articles  be  used  for  furthering  the 
Hill's  objectives  set  forth  in  the  building  democracy  title 
or  the  promoting  peace  title. 

We  do  not  support  further  annual  EDA  limitations  in  the 
law.   In  a  sense,  EDA  is  self-limiting  by  our  own  military 
departments'  needs  and  requirements,  which  determine 
availability;  by  the  limited  useful  life  remaining  in  most  EDA; 
and  by  ancillary  cost  incurred  by  the  recipient  for  such 
expenses  as  transportation,  spares,  handling  and  repairs.   EDA 
transfers  benefit  the  United  States  by  contributing  to  the 
achievement  of  our  national  security  goals  and  reducing  the 
costs  of  otherwise  disposing  of  such  articles. 
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Question; 

V.   SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 

Section  3  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  contains  the 
authorities  through  which  the  United  States  controls  the 
retransfer  of  U.S.  provided  defense  articles  and  services. 
Congress  has  supported  these  authorities  because  of  a  belief 
that  such  controls  are  both  necessary  and  proper,  and  because 
of  the  view  that  we  should  be  consulted  and  approve  such 
matters . 

How  precisely  does  the  draft  legislation  affect  section  3 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  and  controls  on  retransfers? 

What  is  the  rationale  for  lowering  the  controls  on  the 
retransfer  of  U.S.  defense  articles  and  services? 

According  to  the  GAO,  the  proposed  changes  to  section  3 
"take  the  heart  and  soul  out  of  section  3(c)  penalties  and 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  control  U.S.  weapons  and 
equipment".   How  does  Administration  respond  to  this 
charge? 

Section  8405  contains  a  "notwithstanding"  clause  which 
appears  to  eliminate  the  requirement  in  current  law 
restricting  the  retransfer  of  significant  military 
equipment  and  lethal  equipment  as  EDA.   Please  explain  the 
rationale  behind  this  apparent  relaxation  of  retransfer 
restrictions? 


Answer: 

The  draft  bill,  like  current  law  found  in  section  3  of  the 
AECA  and  section  505  of  the  FAA,  provides  that  end  use, 
retransfer  and  security  assurances  be  secured  from  the 
recipient  of  defense  articles  or  services  made  available  under 
the  Act.   The  bill  contains  a  new  provision,  which  currently 
only  applies  to  military  equipment  commercially  exported  from 
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the  U.S.,  authorizing  retransfers  of  U.S. -origin 
that  are  provided  under  the  bill  or  sold  by  the  USG  under 
Section  3  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  and  that  are 
incorporated  into  a  foreign  defense  article  without  prior  USG 
consent  under  the  following  conditions: 

the  recipient  is  the  government  of  a  NATO  country  or 
the  government  of  Australia  or  Japan; 
—    the  U.S. -origin  components  are  not  significant 

military  equipment,  were  not  components  for  which 
notification  to  Congress  was  required  by  AECA  section 
36(b),  and  are  not  identified  by  regulation  as 
Missile  Technology  Control  Regime  items;  and 
the  foreign  country  or  persons  transferring  the  items 
provide  notification  to  the  USG  within  thirty  days 
following  such  transfers. 
This  new  provision  has  led  to  some  confusion  and 
misinterpretation  of  the  provision.   The  new  provision  simply 
provides  advance  consent  to  retransfers  for  certain,  minor 
U.S. -origin  components  used  in  a  foreign  defense  article  for 
which  the  recipient  is  a  NATO  country,  or  the  governments  of 
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Australia  or  Japan.   The  authorization  of  consent  in  advance 
for  a  defined  category  of  less  significant  equipment  to  a 
defined  class  of  recipients  does  not  constitute  a  lowering  of 
controls  on  retransfers  of  U.S.  defense  articles  and  services. 

This  provision  does  not,  as  the  GAO  interpretation  may 
suggest,  Oiiute  the  violations  section  of  the  AECA.   The  GAO 
interpretation  (which  we  have  not  seen)  may  not  have  realized 
that  parts  of  Section  3(c)  of  the  AECA  were  simply  moved  into 
the  bill.   For  example.  Section  8212(b)  contains  the  provision 
currently  in  Section  3(c)  terminating  military  assistance  for 
substantive  violations  of  end  use,  retransfer  or  security 
assurance  agreements. 

Like  current  law  (e.g..  Sections  516  and  519  of  the  FAA) , 
section  8405  of  the  draft  legislation  authorizes  transfers  of 
U.S.  excess  defense  articles  (EDA),  "notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law."   Under  both  current  law  and  Section  8405 
the  "notwithstanding"  clause  has  not  been  used,  and  will  not 
be  used,  to  waive  the  requirements  that  recipients  provide  end 
use,  retransfer  and  security  assurances  with  respect  to  EDA. 
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Question: 

V.  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 

The  draft  legislation  proposes  performance  requirements 
only  for  development  aid,  not  security  aid. 

Why  is  security  aid  excluded  from  performance  requirements? 

What  are  the  criteria  for  measuring  the  success  <>£ 
security  assistance  programs  and  what  kind  ot   e-'aluaticrt 
system  is  proposed  for  security  aid? 

Answer: 

Under  the  bill,  the  analogue  to  current  security 
assistance  will  be  provided  under  titles  II  and  III,  under 
accounts  for  Countries  in  Transition  and  for  Regional  Peace 
and  Security.   This  assistance,  whether  provided  in  the  form 
of  economic  or  military  assistance  will  be  provided  to  further 
the  objectives  of  those  titles,  and  purposes  set  forth  in  the 
relevant  subchapter  and  chapter.   Clearly,  we  should  and  will 
fund  only  programs  which  are  making  progress,  or  promise  to 
make  progress  toward  these  objectives. 

We  do  not  believe  the  objectives  of  titles  II  and  III  — 
in  building  democracy  and  promoting  peace  —  lend  themselves 
however  as  readily  as  sustainable  development  to  having  their 
furtherance  measured  by  concrete  performance  criteria.   Thus 
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we  have  decided  not  to  seek  to  establish  discrete  criteria, 
which  might  well  be  arbitrary  given  the  multitude  of  factors 
that  could  bear  on  the  progress  a  country  has  made  toward 
peace  or  democracy.   We  fully  intend,  however,  to  monitor 
continuously  an  aid  recipient's  efforts  to  achieve  democracy 
or  peace,  and  to  reassess  the  contribution  U.S.  assistance  is 
making  to  enhancing  the  likelihood  such  efforts  will  be 
successful . 
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Question: 

V.   SECDRITY  ASSISTANCE 

The  draft  legislation  provides  at  least  six  different 
drawdown  authorities  for  disaster  aid,  narcotics,  terrorism 
and  crime,  peacekeeping,  refugee  assistance,  violations  of 
international  humanitarian  law,  and  unforeseen  emergencies. 
Why  are  there  six  different  authorities  with  somewhat 
different  conditions  rather  than  having  a  single  drawdown 
authority? 


^nsw( 

In  the  draft  bill,  certain  of  the  drawdown  authorities 
(e.g.,  peacekeeping,  and  nonprolif eration  provide  assistance 
that  complement  funding  provided  for  peacekeeping  and 
nonprolif eration  under  the  bill.   Hence,  these  authorities 
were  placed  along  side  the  authorities  for  peacekeeping  and 
nonprolif eration  to  give  a  fuller  more  transparent  picture  of 
the  total  available  aid  potentiality  of  these  chapters. 
Several  of  the  other  drawdown  authorities  are  consolidated  in 
one  authorization  provision  in  current  law  (e.g.,  disaster, 
refugee,  narcotics,  military  emergencies)  and  we  keep  these  in 
a  consolidated  provision  that  conforms  to  the  current  law 
piovision  because  we  think  current  law  works  well.   Conforming 
and  consolidating  all  the  authorities  into  one  omnibus 
jtawdcwn  provision  would  be  problematic  since  the  standard  for 
invoKing  the  authorities  varies  between  them  in  accordance 
with  the  differences  in  the  circumstances  which  justify  such 
assistance  (e.g.,  interests  more  specific  than  national 
interests  should  be  served  in  some  cases,  such  as  military 
assistance  and  violations  of  international  humanitarian  law. 
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PeaceKeepinq 

In  title  III  of  the  bill,  funds  for  peacekeeping  are 
made  available  "notwithstanding  any  provisions  of  law  that 
restrict  assistance  to  foreign  countries". 

— Precisely  what  problems  must  be  avoided  through  this 
broad  notwithstanding  waiver? 

— Could  a  more  narrowly  drawn  waiver  address  those  problems? 
Answer : 

This  clause  was  included  to  clarify  current  Executive 
Branch  views  that  the  provision  of  peacekeeping  funds  to 
support  international  peacekeeping  activities  is  not  precluded 
where  members  of  international  peacekeeping  forces  (e.g., 
UN-led  forces)  include  armed  forces  from  countries  which  are 
ineligible  for  U.S.  assistance  by  reason  of  provisions  of  law 
restricting  aid  to  foreign  countries. 

This  is  a  very  narrowly  drawn  "notwithstanding"  authority, 
as  is,  applying  only  to  legal  restrictions  on  aid  to  countries 
(e.g.,  for  default  on  US  debts). 
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Peacekeeping 


While  H.R.  3765  would  authorize  assessed  peacekeeping 
funds  in  the  foreign  aid  bill,  the  appropriations  request 
will  remain  in  the  Commerce,  Justice,  State  appropriation. 

— Does  not  this  approach  undermine  the  intent  of  the 
rewrite  to  link  peacekeeping  and  other  objectives  and 
programs  in  the  bill? 

What  is  the  policy  rationale  for  this  distinction? 
Answer : 

The  approach  that  we  have  taken  does  not  undermine  the 
intent  of  the  FAA  rewrite.   One  of  our  key  goals  is  to  create 
an  up-to-date  piece  of  basic  legislation  that  includes  in  one 
place  the  basic  authorities  necessary  to  implement  the  nation's 
foreign  policy  priorities.   This  is  a  prime  reason  why  the 
basic  authorizations  for  supporting  international  peacekeeping 
through  assessed  and  voluntary  contributions  is  consolidated 
into  one  provision. 

As  this  legislation  was  being  developed,  the  Administration 
considered  a  variety  of  ancillary  issues  related  to  funding 
peacekeeping;   one  of  these  included  shifting  Congressional 
appropriations  for  State's  UN  peacekeeping  assessed 
contributions  from  the  Commerce,  Justice,  State  appropriations 
subcommittee  to  the  Foreign  Operations  appropriations 
subcommittee.   In  our  consultations  concerning  this  proposal  we 
discovered  that  it  raised  many  Congressional  concerns.   We  took 
these  into  account. 
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The  fact  that  we  will  continue  to  seek  appropriations  for 
Commerce,  Justice,  State  does  not  argue  against  consolidating 
the  assessed  and  voluntary  contribution  authorizations  into  one 
bill.   This  consolidation  permits  us,  among  other  things,  to 
provide  logically  for  a  transfer  authority  between  the  two 
accounts;  regardless  of  where  the  funds  are  appropriated. 

Our  goal  is  to  make  sure  US  peacekeeping  interests  are 
advanced.   And  to  that  end,  we  wish  to  work  with  the  Congress 
to  serve  U.S.  interests. 
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Question: 

H.R.  3765  retains  the  Pressler  Amendment  regarding  nuclear 
proliferation  in  Pakistan,   Does  this  mean  the  Administration 
believes  the  Pressler  Amendment  continues  to  advance  U.S. 
nonprolif eration  and  other  interests? 

Answer : 

The  Administration  has  decided  to  insert  nonproliferation 

language,  including  that  of  the  Pressler,  Symington,  Glenn,  and 

Solarz  Amendments,  into  the  FAA  rewrite  exactly  as  it  appears 

in  current  law. 

Preventing  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
and  their  means  of  delivery  is  one  of  the  Administration's 
highest  foreign  policy  priorities.   We  pursue  our 
nonproliferation  policies  globally,  and  they  are  not  directed 
at  any  one  country. 

The  same  is  true  for  all  of  the  Administration's  global 
foreign  policy  objectives.   As  a  result,  country  specific 
references,  including  the  Pressler  Amendment,  were  not  part  of 
an  initial  discussion  draft  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
which  was  shared  with  Congress. 
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When  the  discussion  draft  was  submitted  to  Congress,  the 
Department  explained  that  the  decision  not  to  include  the 
Pressler  Amendment  would  not  affect  the  Administration's  global 
nonproli f eration  policy.   The  Department  also  stipulated 
clearly  with  regard  to  the  discussion  draft  that  it  would 
continue  to  hold  Pakistan  to  the  Pressler  standard  as  a  matter 
of  policy.   However,  the  decision  to  not  include  the  Pressler 
Amendment  and  to  modify  the  waiver  standards  of  the  Symington, 
Glenn,  and  Solarz  Amendments  has  been  interpreted  as  a  signal 
that  the  Administration  would  be  less  vigorous  in  applying  its 
global  nonprolif eration  policies. 

To  avoid  this  misimpression,  we  have  submitted  a  proposed 
bill  that  includes  the  Pressler  Amendment  and  includes  the 
current  law  waiver  standards  for  the  Symington,  Glenn,  and 
Solarz  Amendments.   Our  intention  in  doing  so  is  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  seriousness  with  which  the  Administration  will 
(Hiisue  its  nonpro lif eration  policies  in  South  Asia  and  in  all 
othei  regions  of  the  world. 

Question: 

Does  Pakistan's  nuclear  program  threaten  peace  and 
stability  in  South  Asia  more  than  India's? 

Answfix: 

We  are  equally  concerned  by  the  efforts  of  both  countries 

in  the  nuclear  field.   Each  program  is  destabilizing  to 

regional  security. 
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Question: 

If  not,  what  is  the  policy  rationale  for  holding  Pakistan 
to  a  stricter  standard  of  nuclear  behavior  than  India? 

Answer: 

We  do  not  hold  Pakistan  to  a  stricter  standard  than  India. 

The  destabilizing  nature  of  each  program  is  of  great  concern  to 

us.   Military  and  economic  sanctions  were  imposed  against 

Pakistan  in  1979  in  response  to  its  violation  of  the  1976 

Symington  Amendment  to  the  FAA,  which  addresses  transfers  of 

enrichment  equipment.   It  was  waived  in  1981  and  subsequent 

years,  given  Pakistan's  role  in  assisting  the  Afghan  struggle 

against  the  Soviet  Union.   The  Symington  Amendment  is 

applicable  to  all  non-nuclear  weapons  states,  including  India; 

India  however  has  not  taken  actions  which  would  trigger 

sanctions  under  the  amendment.   The  1985  Pressler  amendment  set 

further  conditions  under  which  extensive  military  and  economic 

assistance  to  Pakistan  could  be  continued.   Since  1990,  the 

President  has  been  unable  to  certify  that  Pakistan  meets  those 

conditions,  namely  that  it  does  not  possess  a  nuclear  device. 

It  should  be  noted  that  additional  constraints,  including 
the  1978  Nuclear  Nonprolif eration  Act,  result  in  neither  India 
nor  Pakistan  being  eligible  for  nuclear  supply  from  the  U.S. 
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Questioo: 

If  the  Pressler  Amendment  remains  U.S.  law,  what  are  the 
chances  of  Pakistan  taking  the  steps  necessary  to  once  more 
qualify  for  a  Pressler  certification? 

Answer: 

We  will  continue  to  work  with  Pakistan  to  pursue 

step-by-step  initiatives  to  cap,  then  reduce,  and  finally 

eliminate  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  their  means  of 

delivery.   We  will  continue  to  try  to  persuade  Pakistan  to  take 

the  steps  that  would  permit  the  President  to  certify  under  the 

Pressler  Amendment.   Clearly  our  first  objective  must  be  to 

find  ways  to  cap  developments  before  they  become  more 

threatening.   We  have  intensified  our  dialogue  with  on  these 

issues  and  held  bilateral  talks  last  September.   We  believe  a 

mix  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  efforts,  combining  global 

strategies  with  a  regional  focus,  backed  up  when  necessary  by 

unilateral  actions,  holds  the  best  promise  of  achieving  our 

nonprol if eration  goals. 
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Question: 

Is  it  not  at  least  as  likely  that  Pakistan,  cut  off  from 
U.S.  assistance  and  military  sales,  will  come  to  rely  even  more 
heavily  on  its  nuclear  program? 

Answer: 

We  recognize  that  a  key  element  of  persuading  countries  not 

to  develop  weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  to  address  their 

legitimate  security  concerns.   We  believe  Pakistan's  security 

would  be  enhanced  if  it  took  concrete  steps  to  assure  the 

international  community  and  its  neighbors  that  it  would  not 

acquire  nuclear  weapons.   We  will  continue  to  engage  Pakistan 

in  a  dialogue  that  emphasizes  the  destabilizing  nature  of  its 

nuclear  program  and  that  its  security  would  be  better  served  by 

taking  steps  toward  removing  weapons  of  mass  destruction  from 

South  Asia. 
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Question: 

For  a  number  of  years,  we  have  had  a  separate  authorization  for 
the  Development  Fund  for  Africa.  This  separate  authorization 
reflected  not  only  a  policy  to  permit  more  flexibility  in  managing 
development  assistance  for  Africa,  but  also  gave  recognition  to  the 
importance  Congress  gave  to  Africa's  needs.  Why  haven't  you 
included  a  separate  authorization  for  the  Development  Fund  for 
Africa  in  your  legislative  proposal? 

Answer : 

A  fundamental  premise  of  the  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy 

Act  is  that  funds  should  follow  objectives  and  that  programs  should 

be  gauged  by  results  produced,   not  by  resources  allocated. 

Accordingly,  Title  I  of  the  Administration's  bill  does  not  include 

a  separate  authorization  for  Africa  or  any  other  geographic  region. 

The  Administration  does,   however,   remain  firmly  committed  to 

African  development  and  that  commitment  is  reflected  in  the  budget 

submission  for  FY  1995.   As  a  further  measure  of  our  commitment  to 

Africa,  the  Administration  included  a  separate  chapter  on  our 

special  interests  in  Africa  within  the  Sustainable  Development 

title  of  the  bill.   Our  forthcoming  Congressional  Presentation 

highlights  the  accomplishments  of  Africa.  Critical  to  this  was  the 

conceptual  framework  of  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa  (DFA) 

allowed  us  to  change  the  way  we  developed  programs  to  ensure 

results  were  not  only  achieved,  but  also  measured  and  reported. 
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Question : 

I  met  recently  with  my  old  friend.  Dr.  Norman  Borlaug,  the 
father  of  the  "green  revolution"  that  facilitated  the  economic 
expansion  in  Asia.   Dr.  Borlaug  was  a  colleague  of  mine  on  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  Hunger  in  the  1970s  and  is  a  person  I 
hold  in  high  esteem.   Let  me  share  with  you  one  of  his  concerns. 
Even  though  enhanced  food  security  and  sustainable  improvement  in 
agriculture  is  one  of  the  elements  of  your  broad-based  economic 
growth  objective  under  sustainable  development,  he  is  concerned 
that  continued  support  for  agricultural  research  may  take  a  back 
seat  to  more  fashionable  categories  of  assistance.   He  pointed 
out  that  assistance  for  international  centers  has  declined  during 
the  past  3  years  from  over  $40  million  to  $25  million.   He 
believes  these  reductions  are  short-sighted  given  the  need  for 
increased  agricultural  production  in  Africa.   How  do  you  respond 
to  these  concerns  and  how  can  you  assure  us  your  new  foreign 
assistance  charter  won't  short-change  agricultural  research? 


Answer: 

The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  has 
experienced  a  sharp  decline  in  funding  resources  for 
FY  1994.   The  development  assistance  fund  has  been  reduced  by 
approximately  23  percent  since  last  year.   Decreases  of  this 
magnitude  impact  all  programs;  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
crt'tect  any  program,  and  funding  for  the  International 
.-.giiculture  Research  Centers  (lARCs)  is  no  exception. 

We  will  be  able  to  provide  the  International  Centers  $28 
Million  in  core  funds  this  year,  and  an  additional,  as  yet 
unspecified  amount  for  specific  Center  activities.   The  numbers 
mentioned  in  your  query  reflect  core  budget  funds,  that  is, 
funding  passing  directly  to  the  lARCs .   They  do  not  reflect 
specific  research  projects  funded  with  individual  Centers  by  our 
regional  bureaus  and  missions.    This  additional  funding  amounted 
tc  $2  2  ."lillion  in  FY  1993.   Even  in  these  hard  times,  the  Agency 
ccritinues  ^o  give  high  priority  to  agriculture  research  and  has 
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developed  a  strategy  to  support  the  Centers  through  linkages  with 
other  on-going  research  activities,  in  particular  the 
Collaborative  Research  Support  Programs  (CRSPs) .   By  encouraging 
institutional  linkages  with  other  global  research  progrsuns,  the 
Agency  hopes  to  be  able  to  establish  mutually  beneficial  programs 
which  share  both  technical  expertise  and  funds.   While  this  is 
not  a  perfect  solution,  it  is  an  interim  solution  which  permits 
support  of  the  Centers  at  a  diminished,  but  reasonable,  level 
that  does  not  jeopardize  the  existence  of  the  Centers. 
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Question: 

It  is  not  clear  from  your  proposal  what  agency  or 
departments  will  have  the  primary  responsibility  for 
implementing  your  different  titles?   I  would  assume  AID  would 
be  responsible  for  Title  I,  but  what  about  programs  authorized 
under  Titles  II  through  V? 


Answer : 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  primary  responsibility  for 
formulation  of  policy  pertaining  to  the  different  titles  of  the 
Act.   Implementation  of  programs  chartered  by  the  Act  will  be 
linked  closely  with  this  policy. 

Program  implementation  responsibility  will  continue  to  rest 
with  the  respective  international  affairs  agency  for  which 
funds  are  requested  under  the  FTf  1995  budget. 

While  most  programs  chartered  under  Title  I  are  managed  by 
USAID,  other  international  and  bilateral  U.S.  agencies  such  as 
the  UN  specialized  agencies  and  the  U.S.  Peace  Corps,  also 
implement  programs  under  Title  I.   In  the  case  of  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  Multilateral  Development  Banks  (MDBs),  the 
Treasury  Department  as  well  as  the  State  Department  provide 
policy  input  for  the  programs  implemented  by  the  MDBs. 

Programs  linked  to  Titles  II  through  V  also  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  international  affairs  agencies  which 
requested  funds  for  those  programs  under  the  corresponding 
title  of  the  FY  1995  International  Affairs  request. 
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Question: 

Under  your  proposal,  OPIC  and  the  TDA  are  under  the  foreign 
policy  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Does  this  mean  that 
the  Trade  Policy  Coordinating  Committee  has  no  role  in 
coordinating  their  activities  with  those  of  other  trade-related 
agencies?  Why  do  you  make  no  reference  to  the  TPCC  in  light  of 
its  supposedly  central  role  in  our  trade  and  investment 
policies? 

Answer: 

The  relationship  of  OPIC  and  TDA  to  the  Department  in  terms 
of  the  foreign  policy  guidance  of  the  Secretary  in  no  way 
affects  the  activities  of  the  Trade  Promotion  (not  Policy) 
Coordinating  Committee  (TPCC) .  The  Department  participates 
fully  and  actively  in  the  TPCC  together  with  OPIC,  TDA  and  the 
other  TPCC  member  agencies  in  coordinating  the  trade  promotion 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government. 


The  focus  of  the  TPCC  is  on  trade  promotion,  as  distinct 
from  trade  and  investment  policy.  Clearly  promotion  and  policy 
are  closely  related;  however,  trade  and  investment  policies 
are  primarily  formulated  in  the  National  Economic  Council  (NEC) 
and  its  sub-groups. 
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Question: 

The  Statement  of  Policy  refers  to  the  importance  of  trade, 
and  the  need  to  advance  U.S.  economic  interests  and  to  expand 
markets  around  the  world,  yet  your  Administration  has  terminated 
nearly  all  the  AID  private  sector  programs.  Many  international 
trade  conferences  and  activities  have  historically  been  funded  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  USAID,  but  you  have  evidently  decided  to 
close  off  these  funding  spigots  and  those  related  to  capital 
projects  as  well.   Have  you  consulted  with  the  U.S.  business 
community  in  drafting  this  legislation.   Do  any  business  groups 
support  this  legislation? 


Answer: 

One  of  the  key  objectives  of  this  legislation  is  to  more 
sharply  focus  the  goals  and  objectives  of  our  foreign  assistance 
program.   As  part  of  this  effort,  USAID  will  be  rationalizing  its 
role  in  export  promotion  --  looking  to  other  U.S.  departments  and 
agencies,  such  as  Commerce,  to  carry  out  direct  export  promotion 
functions.   USAID  will  continue  to  play  an  active  role  in 
building  new  markets  for  the  United  States  around  the  world 
through  our  sustainable  development  programs,  and  in  this  way 
contribute  to  long-term  market  development.   We  are  coordinating 
these  efforts  through  the  inter-agency  Trade  Promotion 
Coordinating  Committee  (TPCC)  which  has  been  in  close  touch  with 
the  U.S.  business  community. 
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Question: 

Following  the  Earth  Summit  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  there  is 
increasing  evidence  that  major  donor  nations  including  Japan, 
Germany,  France  and  other  European  countries  are  increasingly- 
focusing  their  foreign  aid  programs  on  the  provision  of 
environmental  assistance,  and  in  most  instances  these  donors  are 
tying  their  assistance  to  the  follow-on  purchase  of  their 
environmental  goods  and  technologies  by  the  recipient  country. 
How  does  this  legislation  address  this  issue  and  what  is  the 
Administration's  strategy  on  promoting  the  export  of 
environmental  technology  to  promote  sustainable  development? 


nnsv/er  : 


Title  V  of  the  reform  legislation  seeks  to  promote  American 
prosperity  through  greater  trade  and  investment  opportunities 
abroad.   Specifically,  the  programs  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Trade  and  Development  Agency  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  are  designed  to  assist  U.S.  businesses  take 
advantage  of  trade  and  investment  opportunities,  including  in  the 
environmental  sector. 

Although  the  legislation  does  not  directly  address  the  tied 
aid  practices  of  other  nations.  President  Clinton  has  supported 
the  creation  of  a  capital  projects  tied  aid  fund  at  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.   This  fund  will  be  used  to  counter  a  foreign  aid 
donor's  use  of  trade-distorting  credits  which  threaten  to 
disadvantage  U.S.  companies.   The  Administration  is  also  working 
through  the  OECD  to  monitor  and  challenge  tied  aid  practices  of 
ether  donors . 

USAID's  sustainable  development  programs  --  while  not 
focussed  directly  on  export  promotion  --  nonetheless  do  generate 
e.yports  of  U.S.  environmental  technology,  directly  through 
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program  activities  and  indirectly  by  building  local  demand  for 
environmental  goods  and  services.   The  Clinton  Administration  is 
actively  pursuing  the  promotion  of  U.S.  environmental  exports 
through  the  Environmental  Trade  Working  Group  of  the  TPCC  and 
other  fora.   USAID  is  a  full  participant  in  this  process. 
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Question: 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  how  programs  to  promote  democracy 
under  your  legislative  proposal  differ  from  programs  currently 
operating  under  funding  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy.   I  know  that  AID  has  funded  some  programs  for  the 
institutes  created  by  NED,  but  your  proposal  appears  to  move  AID 
further  into  this  area.   Am  I  correct  that  there  is  duplication? 
If  so,  are  you  proposing  a  diminished  role  for  NED? 

Answer : 

Title  I  of  the  proposed  bill  authorizes  democracy  programs 
funded  by  USAID  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  democratic 
institutions  and  fostering  political  pluralism  in  the  specific 
context  of  implementing  an  overall  development  package  in 
countries  where  we  are  working.   Title  II  authorizes  democracy 
programs  in  countries  that  are  not  eligible  for  sustainable 
development  support  either  because  they  are  at  too  advanced  a 
stage  of  economic  development  or  because  the  government's  overall 
performance  record  makes  them  an  inappropriate  development 
partner.   USAID  will  also  undertake  political  institution 
building  activities  in  countries  emerging  from  a  protracted 
conflict  or  humanitarian  crisis. 

By  contrast,  NED  is  particularly  active  in  countries  where 
USAID  has  no  presence  and  where  it  is  difficult  for  the  US 
government  to  directly  fund  nongovernmental  activities.   NED's 
roie  under  the  new  bill  will  in  no  way  be  diminished,  but  the 
establishment  of  an  Inter-Agency  Working  on  Democracy  will  ensure 
better  coordination  of  all  US  government  democracy  programs, 
including  those  funded  by  NED. 

US.-.ID  funding  to  the  institutes  that  receive  NED  core 
funding  is  designed  to  support  political  development  activities 
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in  countries  where  USAID  is  operating  and  as  part  of  USAID's 
sustainable  development  efforts.   The  institutes  use  their  NED 
funding  for  other  purposes,  particularly  in  situations  where 
democratic  activists  require  support  and  direct  US  funding  is 
prohibited  by  law  or  is  politically  inappropriate. 
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Question: 

Last  year,  this  committee  included  authorization  for  the 
Camp  David  Accord  in  our  authorization  bill.  H.R.  2404.  Why 
haven't  you  included  it  in  your  legislative  proposal? 


Answer : 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Peace,  Prosperity  and   Democracy 
Act  sought  to  eliminate  coiintry  auid  region  specific  funding 
authorizations.   Thus,  authorization  for  funding  for  the  Camp 
David  Accords  is  not  included  as  such.   This  chemge  was 
intended  to  focus  attention  on  the  foreign  policy  objectives 
our  assistance  programs  are  designed  to  achieve  rather  than 
on  the  regions  or  countries  to  which  it  is  directed.   This 
does  not  signal  any  change,  however,  in  our  commitment  to 
continue  to  support  the  search  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 


The  Administration  intends  to  fund  prograuns  to  support 
the  Camp  David  Accords,  as  well  as  the  recent  Declaration  of 
Pri.ncipies  agreed  by  Israel  and  the  PLO,  under  Chapter  3  of 
ric:.<r  III  ->t  the  new  Ace.   That  chapter  authorizes  economic 
m'i  "liicary  assistance  co  promote  the  process  of  resolving 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East.   The  President's  FY  1995  Budget 
includes  continued  funding  for  Israel  and   Egypt  at  current 
levels  as  well  as  increased  funding  to  promote  economic 
growth  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 
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Question: 

I  understand  the  reinventing  of  USAID  is  part  of  the  Vice 
President's  National  Performance  Review.   Part  of  the  actions  you 
have  already  announced  involves  the  closing  of  21  foreign 
missions  and  offices.   In  at  least  2  countries,  Thailand  and 
Costa  Rica,  you  are  shifting  to  a  foundation  approach  for 
administering  whatever  program  will  remain.   Has  any 
consideration  been  given  to  operating  programs  under  your 
sustainable  development  title  following  a  similar  approach? 


Answer : 

As  you  know,  the  Wharton  Task  Force  considered  a  number  of 
structural  options  for  USAID.   One  of  those  options  was  a  smaller 
successor  agency  to  operate  sustainable  development  programs 
primarily  through  non-governmental  organizations  and  grantees. 
This  option  was  rejected  in  favor  of  a  single  national 
development  agency  for  a  number  of  reasons.   One  of  the  most 
important  considerations  was  the  fact  that  our  foreign  assistance 
programs  are  clearly  linked  to  our  foreign  policy  goals  and 
bilateral  relationships.   It  was  concluded  that  an  independent 
foundation  would  eliminate  or  blur  that  role.   Another 
consideration  was  the  fact  that  our  assistance  programs  work  both 
with  governments  and  non-governmental  organizations.   Foundations 
are  not  effective  structures  to  work  with  governments  to 
influence  their  policies. 

As  you  say,  I  have  offered  USAID  as  a  "laboratory"  for  the 
Nacicnal  Performance  Review  exercise.   We  are  therefore  embarking 
on  a  v;ide- ranging  review  --  "reengineering"  --  of  how  the  Agency 
can  improve  its  delivery  of  economic  assistance.   This  effort, 
which  has  really  lust  begun,  will  be  looking  at  a  variety  of 
deiiverv  mechanisms  for  both  our  bilateral  and  global  programs. 
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In  determining  the  best  model  in  a  given  country,  the  foundation 
approach  would  certainly  be  one  of  the  options  we  will  consider. 
This  approach  might  be  appropriate  if  we  are  disengaging  from  a 
bilateral  assistance  relationship,  but  want  to  remain  engaged  on 
issues  of  global  concern,  such  as  protecting  the  environment. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  the  status  of  Thailand  and  Costa 
Rica.   Both  are  included  among  the  21  bilateral  programs  to  be 
closed.   I  want  to  minimize  the  number  and  type  of  USAID-f inanced 
activities  that  will  continue  in  these  countries  subsequent  to 
close  out.   For  Thailand,  USAID  has  recently  begun  a 
"partnership"  activity  as  one  means  of  transiting  from  a 
traditional  donor-recipient  relationship  to  a  development 
partnership.   As  originally  designed,  USAID 's  contribution  to  the 
partnership  was  to  last  for  five  years.   In  the  light  of  close- 
out,  I  would  like  to  see  what  can  be  accomplished  in  a  shorter 
time  frame.   There  are  no  plans  for  a  USAID-f inanced 
"foundation,"  as  I  understand  the  term. 

Likewise,  there  are  no  plans  for  a  foundation  in  Costa  Rica. 
Funding  cuts  plus  my  desire  to  focus  USAID  programs  in  core 
sustainable  development  countries  make  such  an  approach 
improbable. 
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Question: 

I  presume  cost-savings  were  considered  when  developing 
your  reform  proposal.   Can  you  share  with  the  Committee  what 
savings  you  hope  to  achieve  under  this  proposal  and  what 
cost-savings  proposals  were  rejected  in  your  considerations? 

Answer: 

The  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act  (PPDA)  is  a 

long-overdue  updating  of  foreign  policy  objectives  in  the 

post-Cold  War  era.   We  did  not  consider  cost  savings  proposals 

in  drafting  the  PPDA,  per  se. 

But  because  the  PPDA  provides  a  clearer  statement  of  what 
we  are  trying  to  achieve,  it  will  enable  us  to  allocate  and 
utilize  resources  more  effectively  and  efficiently,  and  better 
tie  these  resources  to  our  foreign  policy  objectives. 

Cost-savings  are  being  achieved  through  the  implementation 
of  reform  measures  by  the  various  international  affairs 
agencies,  including  the  State  Department  and  USAID,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Vice  President's  National  Performance 
Review  (NPR)  process. 
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Question: 

USAID  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  reviews  during  the 
past  several  years.   All  agree  that  our  current  foreign 
assistance  program  needs  overhaul  and  some  suggest  USAID' s 
elimination  altogether.   Several  have  proposed  merging  USAID  into 
the  Department  of  State  to  unify  our  foreign  assistance  with  our 
foreign  policy  administration.   Your  own  proposal  includes  a 
recognition  of  the  role  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  coordinating 
our  foreign  assistance  policy.   Why  shouldn't  USAID  be  merged 
into  the  department? 


Answer: 


The  Clinton  Administration  has  undertaken  a  comprehensive 
review  of  USAID,  resulting  in  wide-ranging  reforms  in  policy, 
personnel  and  procurement.   While  the  Administration's  bill  makes 
clear  that  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  direct  and  coordinate  the 
entire  spectrtim  of  foreign  policy  and  assistance  tools  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  it  also  recognizes  USAID  as  a  statutory  agency 
of  the  federal  government.   The  missions  of  the  State  Department 
and  USAID  are  related  but  distinct,  and  the  Administration 
accordingly  has  decided  to  retain  USAID  as  a  separate  agency 
focussed  on  sustainable  development  and  humanitarian  relief 
missions . 
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Question: 

No  other  nation  maintains  the  field  structure  that  USAID 
does  in  providing  development  assistance.   Some  would  argue  that 
the  benefit  of  our  presence  is  no  longer  as  great,  especially 
since  developing  countries  now  have  more  sophisticated 
institutions.   Does  it  make  sense  for  us  to  continue  the  USAID  in 
country  presence  model  or  is  it  time  to  shift  to  a  foundation 
model? 

Answer : 

I  strongly  support  maintaining  a  field-based  presence  in  our 

core  sustainable  development  countries.   This  is  a  proven 

approach  to  ensuring  effective  oversight  and  true  participatory 

development.   However,  I  am  also  open  to  looking  at  different 

approaches  for  delivering  economic  assistance.   This  will  be  done 

in  the  context  of  the  National  Performance  Review's 

"reengineering"  exercise. 
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Question: 

As  you  know,  I  have  had  a  long  and  abiding  interest  in  the 
issue  of  hunger  and  food  security.  How  does  the  Administration's 
bill  deal  with  these  two  critical  issues?  More  specifically,  how 
does  this  bill  achieve  greater  integration  of  technical  assistance, 
food  aid,  and  development  assistance  funding  in  addressing  poverty 
alleviation  and  food  insecurity  problems? 

Answer : 

As  indicated  by  the  question,  the  problems  of  hunger,  food 
security,  and  poverty  alleviation  are  so  closely  intertwined  as 
to  be  nearly  inseparable.   These  problems  are  dealt  with  in  an 
integrated  fashion  in  the  Sustainable  Development  portion  of  the 
Administration's  proposal  (Title  I),  which  includes  Development 
Assistance;  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa;  and  P.L.  480  Title 
III  and  non-emergency  Title  II.   The  unifying  and  integrating 
theme  throughout  is  sustainable  development,  which  we  define  to 
encompass  concerns  with  poverty,  hunger,  and  food  security. 

The  statement  of  policy  for  Chapter  1  ("Sustainable 
Development  Authorities")  emphasizes  that  United  States  support 
must  "be  targeted  on  broad-based,  economic  growth  that  reduces 
hunger  and  poverty..."   Later  passages  explain  that  broad-based 
economic  growth  permits  countries  to  "reduce  the  incidence  of 
poverty"  and  "promote  food  security  and  nutritional  well-being." 
The  bill  also  points  out  that  broadly-based  sustainable  growth 
requires  inter  alia  market  strengthening  policies  that  raise  real 
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incomes  for  poor  people,  enhanced  food  security,  and  measures  to 
ensure  that  the  poor  have  access  to  productive  resources. 

The  statement  of  policy  for  Chapter  2  ("Development  Fund  for 
Africa")  applies  these  principals  to  the  Africa  region, 
emphasizing  the  need  for  equitable  economic  growth  that  will 
enhance  the  lives  of  the  poor  majority  of  Africans. 

Chapter  3  {"Role  of  Related  Programs")  deals  through 
hortatory  provisions  in  part  with  P.L.  480  Title  III  and  non- 
emergency Title  II.   The  focus  for  non-emergency  Title  II  is  on 
"supporting  the  efforts  of  poor  countries  to  meet  their  need  for 
additional  food  resources  while  at  the  same  time  promoting  the 
long-term  sustainable  development  efforts  of  these  countries." 
P.L.  480  Title  III  resources  are  to  be  focused  on  "least 
developed,  food  deficit  countries  with  high  levels  of 
malnutrition  that  have  long-term  plans  for  broad-based  equitable 
and  sustainable  development.." 

By  emphasizing  in  these  chapters  a  common,  coherent  set  of 
cb-ectives  that  encompass  concerns  with  poverty,  hunger,  and  food 
security,  the  bill  aims  to  achieve  a  greater  integration  of 
technical  assistance,  food  aid,  and  development  assistance. 

Other  forms  of  food  aid  are  dealt  with  in  other  titles  of 
the  bill.   Title  IV  ("Providing  Humanitarian  Assistance")  governs 
use  of  Emergency  Food  Aid,  as  well  as  disaster  assistance  and 
refugee  assistance.   Chapter  3  points  out  that  emergency  food  aid 
"is  often  provided  in  conjunction  with  other  chapters  of  this 
title  CO  provide  a  comprehensive  program  of  relief  for  those  less 
fortunate  ihan  we  who  are  refugees  or  other  victims  of  forced 
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migration,  or  are  suffering  the  consequences  of  natural  or  man- 
made  disasters."   Thus,  the  integration  here  is  with  other  forms 
of  humanitarian  assistance  aimed  at  near-term  relief  of  hunger 
and  suffering. 

Title  V  ("Promoting  Growth  Through  Trade  and  Investment") 
pertains  to  OPIC,  the  Trade  and  Development  Agency,  and  PL-480 
Title  I.   The  policy  statement  for  Title  I  emphasizes  the  role  of 
Title  I  in  "using  the  abundant  agricultural  productivity  of  the 
United  States  to  enhance  the  food  security  of  developing 
countries,"  complementing  other  U.S.  international  programs  to 
"help  to  combat  world  hunger  and  malnutrition  and  their  causes" 
and  to  "promote  broad-based,  equitable,  and  sustainable 
development . " 

Here,  while  there  is  little  in  the  way  of  explicit 
integration,  it  is  still  expected  that  Title  I  will  play  a 
complementary  role. 
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Question: 

How  do  you  perceive  the  role  of  the  private  sector  with 
respect  to  the  nutrition  and  food  security  objectives  of  the 
bill?  We  know  a  number  of  exeunples  where  collaboration  between 
the  private  sector,  NGOs,  and  USAID  has  resulted  in  increasing 
the  nutritional  value,  c[uality,  and  safety  of  local  foods.   Will 
programs  supportive  of  private  sector  development  to  enhance 
indigenous  food  and  nutrition  be  an  area  you  continue  to  support 
within  USAID? 


Answer: 


U.S.  private  sector  is  an  important  partner  in  USAID 's 
efforts  to  improve  food  security  and  nutritional  status  in 
developing  countries. 

The  technical  expertise  of  agribusiness  is  invaluable  in 
helping  to  improve  nutrition  and  food  security  through  the 
introduction  of  efficient  and  safe  food  processing  and 
preservation  techniques  to  better  conserve  micronutrients .   At 
the  local  level,  this  can  involve  the  production  of  highly 
nutritious  blended  indigenous  foods;  at  the  national  level,  this 
may  involve  the  fortification  of  a  staple  food  with 
micronutrients . 

U.S.  private  agribusinesses  are  a  primary  source  of 
technical  assistance  to  help  improve  food  security  through 
increased  crop  yields,  soil  fertility  enhancement,  soil  and  water 
conservation,  and  improved  irrigation.   Their  expertise  is  also 
helpful  in  improving  food  safety  and  reducing  post  harvest  food 
losses  through  improved  food  handling,  packaging,  storage, 
preservation,  transport  and  distribution. 

Support  of  the  U.S.  private  agribusiness  sector  is,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  a  USAID  priority  in  addressing  food  security  and 
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nutritional  issues.   Two  examples  of  current  collaboration  are: 
•    A  project  under  which  short-term  technical  assistance 
and  training  opportunities  are  offered  for  developing 
country  food  industry  personnel.  By  helping  to  adapt  low- 
cost  and  safe  extrusion  cooking  technology  to  developing 
countries  through  this  project,  local  production  of 
fortified  soy-cereal  combinations  can  take  place.  In  Sri 
Lanka,  such  a  product  has  been  manufactured  and  is  now  used 
by  the  government  in  its  food  distribution  programs  in  lieu 
of  donor  food  programs  and  imports. 

A  field-driven  research  and  partnership  with  the 
private  sector  which  is  enabling  six  Latin  American 
countries  to  fortify  sugar  with  vitamin  A,  as  a  means  to 
control  vitamin  A  deficiency  in  vulnerable  populations. 
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Question: 

How  can  U.S.  agribusiness  help  achieve  nutrition  and  food 
security  objectives?  For  instance,  we  know  a  number  of  examples 
where  collaboration  between  the  private  sector,  NGOs,  and  USAID  has 
resulted  in  increasing  the  nutritional  value,  quality,  and  safety 
of  local  foods  and  the  promotion  of  sound  environmental  practices 
among  food  industries.  Will  programs  supportive  of  private  sector 
development  to  enhance  food  preservation,  food  safety,  and 
nutrition  be  an  area  you  continue  to  support  within  AID  ? 


Answer : 

U.S.  agribusiness  is  an  important  partner  in  USAID's  efforts 
to  improve  food  security  and  nutritional  status  in  developing 
countries . 

The  technical  expertise  of  agribusiness  is  invaluable  in 
helping  to  improve  nutrition  and  food  security  through  the 
introduction  of  efficient  and  safe  food  processing  and  preservation 
techniques  to  better  conserve  micronutrients .  At  the  local  level, 
this  can  involve  the  production  of  highly  nutritious  blended 
indigenous  foods;  at  the  national  level,  this  may  involve  the 
fortification  of  a  staple  food  with  micronutrients. 

U.S.  private  agribusinesses  are  a  primary  source  of  technical 
assistance  to  help  improve  food  security  through  increased  crop 
yields,  soil  fertility  enhancement,  soil  and  water  conservation, 
and  improved  irrigation.  Their  expertise  is  also  helpful  in 
improving  food  safety  and  reducing  post  harvest  food  losses  through 
improved  food  handling,  packaging,  storage,  preservation,  transport 
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and  distribution. 

Support  of  U.S.  agribusiness  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a 

USAID  priority  in  addressing  food  security  and  nutritional  issues. 

Two  examples  of  current  collaboration  are: 

A  project  under  which  short-term  technical  assistance  and 
training  opportunities  are  offered  for  developing  country  food 
industry  personnel.  By  helping  to  adapt  low-cost  and  safe 
extrusion  cooking  technology  to  developing  countries  through 
this  project,  local  production  of  fortified  soy-cereal 
combinations  can  take  place.  In  Sri  Lanka,  such  a  product  has 
been  manufactured  and  is  now  used  by  the  government  in  its 
food  distribution  programs  in  lieu  of  donor  food  programs  and 
imports. 

•  A  field-driven  research  and  partnership  with  the  private 
sector  which  is  enabling  six  Latin  American  countries  to 
fortify  sugar  with  vitamin  A,  as  a  means  to  control  vitamin  A 
deficiency  in  vulnerable  populations. 
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Wednesday,  February  9,  1994 


Statement  of  the  Honorable  Harry  Johnston 

I  am  very  disturbed  that  the  legislation  the  Administration  has  presented  does 
not  retain  a  separate  authorization  for  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa.  I  don't 
need  to  tell  our  expert  witnesses  about  the  success  of  the  DFA,  or  about  the  need 
in  Africa.  Africa  is  the  poorest  continent  on  the  earth,  and  the  only  continent  in 
which  a  real  dynamic  toward  growth  and  development  has  yet  to  emerge. 

When  the  Congress  created  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa  a  little  over  5  years 
ago,  it  did  so  out  of  the  specific  recognition  that  Africa's  very  special  development 
needs  demanded  a  protected  funding  base  within  the  foreign  assistance  program. 
Important  constituencies  strongly  supported  the  DFA  then  and  continue  to  support 
it  now.  Both  politically  and  substantively,  I  fear  the  Administration  made  a  mistake 
by  not  including  the  DFA. 

I  know  the  other  members  of  the  Committee,  including  our  distinguished 
Chainnaan  and  Ranking  Minority  Member,  have  actively  supported  the  DFA  and 
share  my  concerns  over  the  failure  of  the  Administration  to  include  a  separate  DFA 
authonzation  in  the  aid  reform  bill. 

I  invite  our  witnesses  to  comment  on  the  Administration's  omission  of  the  DFA. 
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Statement  of  Andrew  Maguire,  President,  ATI 

Thank  you  Chairman  Hamilton  and  Members  of  the  Committee  for  this  chance 
to  participate  in  your  foreign  aid  reform  round  table  today. 

The  President's  State  of  the  Union  message  opened  with  a  tribute  to  "ordinary 
people"  and  the  "extraordinary  things"  they  do,  given  the  opportunity. 

The  same  is  true  if  we  consider  the  state  of  our  world.  There  is  no  greater  force 
for  progress  —  for  peace,  democracy,  and  substainable  development  —  than  ordi- 
nary people  striving  for  a  better  future. 

Sixteen  thousand  feet  up  in  the  Bolivian  Andes,  alpaca  ranchers  are  refining  their 
fiber  production  and  processing  to  target  clothing  manufacturers  in  Europe.  And 
this  value-adding  emphasis  holds  similar  promise  for  shepherds  from  Guatemala  to 
Nepal. 

Across  wide  stretches  of  Africa,  families  are  starting  new  businesses  and  building 
a  new  rural  industry  by  investing  their  savings  in  a  simple  technology  that  enables 
them  to  process  sunflower  and  other  oilseeds  and  bring  critically  needed  jobs,  in- 
come, and  cooking  oil  to  their  home  communities.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dairy 
producers  in  India,  most  of  whom  are  woman,  are  embarking  on  a  initiative  to  sig- 
nificantly raise  the  milk  production  of  their  cows  while  cutting  back  on  methane, 
a  major  contributor  to  global  warning. 

Mr.  Chairman:  small  farmers  ana  business  people  like  these  are  raising  most  of 
the  planet's  next  generation.  They  account  for  most  of  the  jobs.  They  manage  most 
of  the  earth's  natural  resources.  They  are  civil  society.  They  make  decisions  and  ex- 
ercise liberties  in  the  name  of  families,  communities,  home  lands,  and  nations.  They 
are  development's  most  dependable  engine  and  —  as  Thomas  Jefferson  observed  — 
democracys  yeoman.  The  right  kind  ofopportunities  for  them  means  a  better  world 
for  us  all.  Higher  productivity,  better  markets,  fairer  trade,  less  poverty-driven  envi- 
ronmented  devastation.  Fewer  refugees  from  failing  economies  and  ecosystems. 
These  things  are  in  every  American's  interest. 

Yet,  for  decades,  the  world's  major  aid  programs  —  including  our  own  —  have 
failed  to  reach  small  producers  effectively  and  at  significant  scale,  if  they  have  tried 
at  all. 

Conventional  development  programs  emphasizing  large-scale  infrastructure  and 
capital-intensive  factories  and  farms  have  not  alleviated  poverty.  Why?  Because  the 
assumed  trickle-down  benefits  rarely  do.  Top-down  environmental  protection 
schemes  are  similarly  doomed,  without  the  input  and  participation  of  the  local  peo- 
ple most  central  their  success. 

The  brand  of  foreign  aid  reform  in  America's  interest,  and  the  world's  will  (1)  tar- 
get, not  the  political  elites,  but  the  practical  millions  who  will  make  development 
sustainable,  or  not;  and  (2)  promote  the  market-based  good  business  sense  the  U.S. 
has  done  most  to  foster. 

As  Administrator  Atwood's  reforms  indicate,  development  assistance  is  no  longer 
cost-effective  on  a  country  by  country  basis.  Global  initiatives  for  economic  develop- 
ment and  environmental  protection  must  be  launched,  with  a  good  share  of  the 
funds  coming  from  other  aonors  —  public  and  private  —  convinced  on  the  merits. 
A  strategic  approach  to  the  needs  and  potential  of  millions  of  small  producers  is  just 
such  an  initiative. 

Such  an  initiative  is  not  only  desirable  but  also  possible,  as  ATI's  programs  have 
proven,  because,  from  one  country  and  continent  to  the  next,  small  producers  are 
concentrated  in  a  limited  number  of  key  economic  activities  —  producing  cooking 
oil,  dairy  products,  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  market,  animal  fiber,  textiles,  proc- 
essing tree  crops  like  coffee  and  coconuts.  And  they  are  linked,  from  one  country 
and  continent  to  the  next,  by  very  similar  value-added  chains,  a  comparable  set  of 
market  restraints,  and  production  bottlenecks  that  require  access  to  the  same  fami- 
lies of  hard  and  soft  technologies 

With  its  sights  on  sustainable  livelihoods  for  the  world's  low-income  majority,  this 
Committee  can  pass  a  bill  that  puts  "people  first"  at  home  and  abroad  and  thereby 
passes  muster  with  the  American  people.  By  making  it  possible  for  ordinary  f>eople 
to  do  extraordinary  things,  a  global  small  producer  initiative  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  investment  our  country  can  make.  Thank  you. 
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Testimony  of  Julia  Taft,  President 
InterAction 

Before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
February  9,  1994 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  thanlc  you  for  asking  me  here  to  represent 
InterAction.    I  am  the  President  of  InterAction,  a  coalition  of  153  U.S. -based  international 
relief,  development,  environmental,  population,  refugee,  and  advocacy  agencies  dedicated  to 
humanitarian  assistance  and  sustainable  development. 

Our  153  members  represent  millions  of  Americans  who  show  their  support  for  international 
sustainable  development  and  humanitarian  assistance  activities  in  a  direct  and  compelling 
maimer:  they  donate  their  hard-earned  dollars  to  support  our  organizations  and  their 
volunteer  their  time  and  talents.   This  is  a  tribute  to  the  generosity  of  Americans,  and  their 
recognition  of  the  continuing  importance  of  the  worit  done  by  our  members  around  the 
world. 

Many  have  suggested  that  Americans  are  in  an  isolationist  mood,  pulling  back  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.    We  do  not  share  this  view.   Recent  polling  data  shows  that— by  a  4-1 
margin— Americans  understand  that  we  must  remain  engaged  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  agree  with  the  Clinton  Administration  that  foreign  assistance  remains  in  the  U.S.  national 
interest  in  this  post-Cold  War  world.   We  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  State's  recent 
statement:     "At  stake  is  the  quality  of  life  of  future  generations,  both  at  home  and  abroad." 

Whether  the  issue  is  urgent  humanitarian  response  to  victims  of  natural  or— more 
often— manmade  disaster;  crises  of  refugees  and  displaced  people;  continuing  our  investments 
Ln  child  survival,  women's  health,  education,  microenteiprise  credit,  nutrition  programs, 
sustainable  agriculture,  and  other  development  programs;  or  responding  to  the  global  agenda 
of  environmental  and  population  challenges,  the  United  States  has  an  unassailable  interest 
in  working  towards  a  stable,  sustainable  world  of  healthy,  well-educated  people,  li>'ing 
m  democratic  societies,  fully  able  to  engage  in  the  "pursuit  of  happiness." 

We  endorsed  the  need  for  comprehensive  foreign  assistance  reform  in  December  1992  when 
we  stated  that  "a  rewrite  is  needed  to  restore  the  credibility  of  US  bilateral  assistance  by 
givine  a  renewed  sense  of  mission  to  US  development  effons. "   The  enactment  of  new 
foreign  assistance  legislation  will  provide  a  clear,  focussed  mission  for  the  Agency  for 
International  Development:  the  promotion  of  sustainable  development  and  provision  of 
humanitarian  assistance  in  response  to  disasters.     This  twin  focus  was  lost  as  foreign 
assistance  legislation  became  increasingly  encumbered.     This  clarified  mission  will  help  the 
present  AID  Administrator  and  his  strong,  team  in  the  critical  effort  to  reinvigoiate  the 
demoralized  personnel  of  AID. 

Beeinning  in  November  1993.  InterAction  coordinated  the  preparation  of  a  series  of 
comments  from  nongovernmental  organizations  on  the  Administration's  foreign  aid  reform 
discussion  draft  of  November  22.  1993.    Some  of  the  groups  are  members  of  our  coalition, 
others  are  not;  all  panicipated  in  a  process  led  by  InterAction' s  Advocacy  Subcommittee 
which  produced  a  lengthy  and  detailed  review  document. 
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Our  final  document  was  provided  to  Administration  officials,  your  staff,  and  many  ottiers  on 
Capitol  Hill.    The  Clinton  Administration  proved  itself  open  to  our  comments;  many  were 
incorporated  into  the  final  text  of  H.R.  3765,  particularly  our  comments  related  to  Title  I. 
We  appreciate  that  consideration,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Administration  to  keep  us  fully 
informed  during  the  process.    We  believe  the  proposed  legislation  provides  a  solid, 
constructive  foundation  for  genuine  foreign  aid  reform. 

The  remainder  of  my  statement  is  devoted  to  suggestions  for  improvements  in  H.R.  3765. 

H.R.  3765 

We  are  particularly  pleased  by  improvements  made  in  Title  I,  Sustainable  Development.  We 
are  pleased  with  the  decision  to  protect  funds  allocated  for  Title  I  from  transfers  to  other 
accounts.    We  appreciate  the  recognition  that  sustainable  development  programs  must  address 
not  only  population  growth  and  environmental  degradation  but  also  hunger  and  poverty.    We 
are  pleased  to  see  language  recognizing  the  central  role  that  NGOs  play  in  the  design  and 
implementation  of  sustainable  development  programs.  We  are  delighted  that  the  concepts  of 
participation  and  sustainability  originally  enshrined  in  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa  wUl 
be  integrated  throughout  the  Sustainable  Development  section.  We  are  pleased  that  H.R. 
3765  includes  strong  language  relating  to  PVO's  particularly  in  Section  1103,  "Voluntary 
Cooperation  in  Development." 

Opening  Policy  Statement 

The  opening  policy  statement  in  the  draft  bUl  lacked  a  sense  of  vision  for  foreign  aid  in  a 
new  era  of  challenge  for  the  United  States  and  the  world.   The  redrafted  policy  language  is 
much  improved,  but  continues  to  feature  United  States  self  interest  without  much  emphasis 
on  the  role  the  United  States  should  play  as  a  world  leader  to  address  transnational  problems 
and  to  assist  nations  to  alleviate  absolute  poverty  and  hunger  within  their  borders. 

Title  I — Sustainable  Development 

The  Sustainable  Development  section  has  been  much  improved  from  the  November  draft. 
For  instance,  the  bill  now  recognizes  the  link  between  poverty  and  global  problems,  and 
acknowledges  more  clearly  the  importance  of  grassroots  participation  in  successful  projects. 
In  our  comments,  we  suggested  that  this  section  also  highlight  the  specific  activities,   such  as 
primary  health  care,  education,  nutrition,  food  security,  and  sustainable  agriculture,  that 
would  be  considered  pan  of  a  sustainable  development  agenda.   We  hope  that  the  final 
legislation  will  more  clearly  delineate  such  specific  activities,  especially  since  the  United 
States  has  participated  in  United  Nations  conferences  on  such  issues  as  nutrition,  children, 
and  the  environment. 

Ensure  that  Sustainable  Development  Goals  and  Standards  are  Consistent  Throughout  the 
Legislation 
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We  are  concerned  that  sustainable  development  objectives,  which  were  developed  and  refined 
over  many  years  of  experience  by  ADD  and  the  NGO  community,  which  were  adopted 
because  they  are  effective,  wUl  be  isolated  in  this  bill  in  Title  I.   We  urge  Congress  to  adopt 
sustainable  development  objectives  where  appropriate  throughout  the  bill,  especially  in  areas 
where  they  are  an  obvious  fit,  such  as  the  SEED  program  for  Eastern  Europe  and  support  for 
the  Newly  Independent  States  in  Title  n.  U.S.  assistance  to  these  countries  wUl  last  longer 
and  be  more  productive  in  the  long  run  if  sustainable  development  principles  are  adopted  in 
their  implementation.  Therefore,  all  sections  of  the  bill,  including  trade  and  export  promotion 
programs  in  Title  V,  should  support,  or  at  the  very  least  not  undermine,  sustainable 
development  objectives. 

The  evaluation  and  accountability  procedures  for  programs  in  Title  I  should  be  expanded  to 
cover  the  entire  bill,  including  environmental  impact  assessments  (with  the  exception  of 
disaster  assistance). 

The  international  financial  institutions  (IFIs)  have  been  reluctant  to  recognize  that  some  of 
their  programs  have  had  a  deleterious  effect  on  people  in  many  countries  undergoing  classical 
economic  reform.    Moreover,  despite  much  dialogue  by  Congress,  other  governments  and 
the  NGO  community,  they  have  been  very  slow  to  improve  efforts  at  consultation  and 
participation  at  the  local  level  and  reluctant  to  improve  transparency  in  their  programming. 

However,  I  would  like  to  commend  the  World  Bank  for  hosting  the  World  Bank  Conference 
on  Overcoming  Global  Hunger  late  last  year  that  included  a  frank  exchange  of  views  between 
the  NGOs  and  the  Bank.    We  hope  that  this  communication  and  willingness  to  work  together 
wUl  continue  in  the  future  with  all  of  these  financial  institutions. 

The  language  in  Title  I  referring  to  the  EFIs  has  been  strengthened  to  encourage  those 
institutions  to  adopt  improved  policies.    The  bill  also  indicates  that  the  programs 
implemented  by  the  EFIs  should  reinforce  the  goals  of  United  States  development  programs. 
We  recommend  that  the  Congress  press  these  principles  with  the  IFIs  and  develop 
enforcement  mechanisms  to  carry  out  this  important  goal. 

Authorize  a  separate  Development  Fund  for  Africa 

The  proposed  legislation  successfully  replicates  the  language,  which  our  community  strongly 
supported,  of  the  original  Development  Fund  for  Africa  (DFA).    However,  it  falls  short  in 
its  failure  to  authorize  a  separate  fund  for  Africa.   InterAction  supports  a  separate 
authorization  for  the  DFA.    The  severe  poverty  in  many  African  countries  requires  a  long- 
term  commitment  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  sustainable  development.   Historically,  the 
United  States  has  demonstrated  this  commitment  to  Africa,  and  our  community  believes  this 
should  continue  to  be  a  cornerstone  of  our  foreign  aid  program.    In  addition,  we  recommend 
minor  changes  to  language  to  recognize  the  needs  of  countries  that  are  recovering  from 
conflict  which  resulted  in  massive  population  displacement  and  refugee  flight. 
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Incorporate  a  Fund  for  Microenterprise  Developmeru 

We  commend  the  leadership  of  AID  for  featuring  microenterprise  prominently  in  its  new 
strategic  direction  for  economic  growth.     In  order  for  this  valuable  initiative  to  succeed,   we 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  2404  to  create  a  centrally-managed 
microenterprise  fund  within  AID.   These  provisions  were  drafted  by  your  Committee  in 
consultation  with  25  of  the  leading  PVOs  in  the  field  of  microenterprise  who  collectively 
reach  over  4  million  borrowers.    These  implementing  agencies  have  reconmiended  the 
creation  of  a  central  fund  as  a  means  to  help  AID  channel  its  resources  to  the  poor  and 
women  more  effectively  through  grassroots  organizations. 

InterAction   recommends  that  the  central  fund  be  included  in  H.R.  3765.    Please  note  that 
this  is  not  a  recommendation  for  an  earmark  in  the  bill,  only  that  funds  dedicated  to 
microenterprise  within  AID  be  managed  in  a  manner  that  would  expedite  their  use  for  loans 
targeted  at  the  very  poor  and  women. 

Title  n— Building  Democracy 

Distinguish  Between  Democratizing  Countries  and  Those  Emerging  from  Conflict 

The  Building  Democracy  Title  requires  continued  refinement.    While  it  has  been  improved,  it 
stUl  fails  to  distinguish  clearly  between  two  very  different  types  of  situations:  countries 
making  the  transition  from  communist  societies  to  democracies  and  free  market  economies, 
and  countries  emerging  from  armed  conflict.   It  faUs  to  emphasize,  in  particular,  the  needs  of 
countries  emerging  from  conflict;  these  needs  include  de-mining  and  the  reintegration  of  the 
military  into  peaceful  society. 

Bridge  the  Gap  between  Disaster  Assistance  and  Sustainable  Development  in  the  CIT 

InterAction  recommends  including  language  which  relates  the  work  of  the  Countries  in 
Transition  (CIT)  program  to  both  disaster  assistance  and  sustainable  development.    Since  this 
initiative  is  designed  to  bridge  the  gap  which  currently  exist  between  these  two  areas,  the 
authorizing  legislation  should  recognize  those  linkages.   In  addition,  the  language  authorizing 
the  expenditure  of  funds  for  reconstruction  may  be  more  appropriate  if  placed  in  Title  n. 
This  would  help  to  ensure  that  scarce  funds  for  emergencies  would  not  be  diverted  to  the 
Transition  initiative. 

Title  rv — Providing  Humanitarian  Assistance 

Maintain  Current  Law  Regarding  Rejugee  Assistance 

With  regard  to  refugee  assistance,  sections  4101  and  4102  authorize  activities  and  funding  for 
assistance  programs  for  refugees  and  displaced  persons  outside  the  United  States,  including 
those  who  will  be  admitted  to  the  U.S. 
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As  you  know,  InterAction  and  its  member  agencies  have  long  supported  such  programs  and 
continue  to  view  them  as  essential  to  the  humanitarian  and  foreign  policy  interests  of  the 
United  States.    We  are  concerned,  however,  that  in  repealing  the  Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance  Act  of  1962  and  replacing  it  with  a  new  authorization  in  this  bill,  you  are  fixing 
something  that  is  not  broken.   While  we  support  the  concept  of  overhauling  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  we  believe  that  the  authorization  of  refugee  assistance  programs 
requires  no  change  from  the  status  quo.   The  long-standing  and  effective  programs 
implemented  by  NGOs  and  the  State  Department's  Bureau  for  Refugee  Programs  would  not 
be  served  by  a  change  in  this  regard. 

The  Bureau  for  Refugee  Programs  has  provided  excellent  oversight  and  administration  of 
these  activities,  ensuring  that  the  human  rights  focus  of  refugee  assistance  is  maintained.   For 
that  reason,  we  urge  you  to  refrain  from  repealing  the  1962  Act  and  to  remove  section  4102 
from  this  bill.   In  addition,  we  suggest  limiting  section  4101  to  a  brief  statement  of  fmdings 
regarding  the  continuing  need  for  overseas  refugee  assistance.    InterAction  stands  ready  to 
work  with  you  and  your  staff  in  the  development  of  such  language. 

Strengthen  the  Language  on  the  Role  of  PVOs  in  Humanitarian  Assistance 

Section  4001 ,  the  overall  statement  of  Policy  under  Title  IV  should  include  explicit 
reference  to  the  role  of  private  voluntary  organizations  that  implement  many  of  the  programs 
under  this  title.    While  PVOs  are  mentioned  later  under  disaster  assistance,  the  opening 
statement  refers  only  to  bilateral  and  multilateral  programs.    Section  4301,  "Emergency  Food 
Assistance"  also  fails  to  mention  PVOs,  although  they  in  fact  play  a  major,  if  not  dominant 
role  in  this  assistance.    Millions  of  Americans  donate  private  funds  to  PVOs  to  implement 
these  humanitarian  programs.    Their  generosity  and  efforts  should  be  recognized  more 
explicitly  in  this  section. 

Include  a  Statement  of  Humanitarian  Principles  to  Govern  Such  Assistance 

Additionally,  Section  4001  should  include  a  statement  of  humanitarian  principles,  such  as  the 
principle  of  impartiality,  which  would  guide  the  allocation  of  humanitarian  assistance  funds 
and  the  implementation  of  humanitarian  assistance  programs. 

Other  Crosscutting  Issues 

Strengthen  Congressional  Oversight  and  Accountability 

The  administration  has  made  an  effort  to  limit  the  many  mechanisms  in  the  draft  to  give  the 
President  as  much  flexibility  as  possible  to  carry  out  foreign  assistance  policy,  including 
transfer  and  waiver  authorities.    While  we  recognize  the  need  for  some  Presidential 
flexibility  in  order  to  provide  balance,  we  recommend  that  Congress  strengthen  provisions 
for  oversight  and  accountability  in  this  regard. 
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We  recognize  the  efforts  the  administration  has  made  to  require  the  separate  authorization 
and  appropriation  of  funds  for  activities  administered  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  This 
provision  appears  to  alleviate  our  concerns  regarding  the  fungibility  of  military  and 
development  assistance,  as  does  the  "fencing  ofT  of  development  assistance. 

Ensure  that  AID  Preserve  its  Mandate  without  Undue  Interference  from  the  Department  of 
State 

While  we  appreciate  the  positive  working  relationship  between  the  Department  of  State  and 
AID  under  the  current  administration,  we  continue  to  be  concerned  that,  insofar  as  possible, 
legislation  ensure  that  AID  is  able  to  focus  on  its  long-term  programs  without  undue 
interference  from  the  political  concerns  of  the  Department  of  State.   Legislation  should  give 
the  AID  Administrator  clear  control  over  the  design,  implementation,  and  allocations  for 
sustainable  development  programs  under  Title  I,  as  well  as  the  chapters  of  Titles  n  and  IV 
for  which  it  is  determined  to  be  responsible. 

Strengthen  the  Human  Rights  Provisions 

Human  rights  are  an  essential  component  of  an  effective  and  just  foreign  assistance  package. 
They  are  as  central  to  building  democracies  and  promoting  broad  based  development  as  any 
other  issue  highlighted  in  the  legislation.   We  recommend  that  your  Committee  strengthen  the 
language  relating  to  human  rights  and  consult  with  NGOs  that  have  expertise  in  this  area. 
One  area  of  particular  concern  to  our  community  is  positive  certification  of  human  rights 
prior  to  sale  of  military  items  and  women's  rights  as  human  rights. 

Furthermore,  the  building  democracy  title  misses  the  opportunity  to  establish  the  clear  goals 
of  the  police  training  program.    Since  the  program  is  a  particularly  sensitive  area  of  foreign 
assistance,  incorporating  concerns  regarding  human  rights  is  essential.    The  police  training 
language  presents  an  opportunity  to  emphasize  clearly  spelled  out  goals  for  these  types  of 
programs,  such  as  fostering  respect  for  human  rights  and  democratic  governance. 

We  commend  the  Department  of  State  for  its  focus  on  human  rights  abuses  against  women  in 
its  just-published  human  rights  report. 

We  urge  the  elimination  of  section  7209(b),  which  would  allow  the  participation  of  military 
personnel  in  development-related  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  foreign  assistance 
reform  legislation  before  you. 
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Statement  of  the  National  Peace  Corps  Association 

Submitted  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

February  9, 1994 

Good  morning  Chairman  Hamilton,  distinguished  members  of  the  Committee  and  distinguished 
panel  members.    My  name  is  Cheryl  Bartz,  and  I  am  Director  of  the  Constituency  for 
Sustainable  Development,  the  advocacy  network  of  the  National  Peace  Corps  Association. 
Charles  Dambach,  our  CEO,  would  have  l)ccn  here  this  morning,  but  he  is  s(i7/  giving  and 
volunteering:  two  weeks  ago,  he  donated  one  of  his  kidneys  to  his  son,  and  he  is  still 
recuperating.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  roundtable  on  the  reform  of 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  activities. 

Some  of  you  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  National  Peace  Corps  Association  and  what  we  bring 
to  this  discussion.  Perhaps  uniquely  among  this  distinguished  panel,  1  and  the  people  1 
represent  have  lived  at  the  village  level  in  nearly  100  countries.  There  are  now  nearly  140,000 
of  us  who  have  served  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  Our  friends  and  neighbors  in  those  countries 
where  we  served  are  the  intended  recipients  of  U.S.  foreign  aid. 

As  Peace  Corps  volunteers  we  have  seen  poverty  and  injustice,  and  that  exp>crience  gives  us  a 
strong  desire  to  help  make  a  difference  in  U.S.  foreign  assistance  policy.  Because  of  that,  our 
members  asked  us  to  help  them  become  advocates  for  their  friends  abroad. 

To  do  that,  we  have  formed  the  Constituency  for  Sustainable  Development.  Those  who  become 
members  pledge  to  call  or  write  their  Members  of  Congress  and  educate  others  about  sustainable 
development  issues.  You  may  have  heard  from  some  of  them  in  your  districts  over  the  last  year. 
You  will  no  doubt  hear  from  more  of  them  during  1994. 

Those,  then,  are  the  two  characteristics  that  our  membership  brings  to  this  table:  personal 
experience  at  the  grass  roots  level  in  developing  countries  and  commitment  to  work  with  the 
political  system  in  the  United  States  to  try  and  achieve  change. 

You,  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  have  sent  nearly  140,000  of  us  to  developing  countries 
with  three  goals:  to  provide  technical  assistance,  to  educate  people  of  other  countries  about 
Americans,  and  to  educate  Americans  about  other  countries. 

One  of  the  messages  we  bring  back — the  message  we  bring  to  you  today — is  that  the  U.S.  needs  a 
foreign  assistance  program,  but  it  must  be  different  from  the  one  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

As  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  our  views  on  foreign  assistance  arc  grounded  in  personal  experience. 
We  can't  talk  to  you  about  concepts  without  telling  you  about  the  the  people  wo  know — people 
we  lived  with,  worked  with,  ate  with.  There  are  reams  of  reports  with  statistics  about 
development  and  income  levels  and  mortality  rates.  As  returned  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  our 
message  to  you  is,  we  arc  talking  about  people  — people  we  know  ,  who  need  your  help. 
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Why  do  we  believe  that  foreign  assistance  is  in  the  U.S.  national  interest? 

Peace  is  in  the  U.S.  interest.  In  a  peaceful  world,  free  trade  can  flourish  and  U.S.  resources  and 
lives  will  not  be  required  to  impose  peace  on  regional  and  civil  wars. 

A  woman  I  met  in  Honduras  captures  for  me  why  foreign  assistance  is  necessary.  I  accompanied 
a  team  that  was  surveying  people  who  lived  in  and  on  the  fringes  of  a  new  National  Park  in 
Honduras.  The  settlement  of  six  houses  was  a  two-hour  walk  from  the  nearest  bus  line.  We 
stopped  to  talk  with  this  woman  sitting  in  her  yard  sewing  a  patch  on  a  pair  of  men's  pants 
which  already  was  a  collection  of  patches.  She  told  us  she  and  her  husband  and  six  children 
lived  there. 

The  house  was  about  ten  feet  square,  with  walls  of  corrugated  paper  and  plastic  sheeting. 
Clearly,  the  makeshift  walls  could  not  keep  out  the  torrential  downpours  of  the  rainy  season. 

Three  of  her  children  were  playing  in  the  yard,  skin  and  bones  with  sores  on  their  legs. 

The  woman  said  she  had  moved  to  that  area  with  her  parents  when  she  was  a  child,  because 
there  was  land  to  cultivate.  There  was  no  school  for  her,  and  there  is  none  for  her  children. 
She  thought  she  was  about  35  years  old,  but  she  wasn't  sure. 

There  is  no  electricity,  and  they  have  no  radio.  Her  husband  and  the  oldest  son  were  off 
looking  for  work — the  two-hour  walk,  plus  a  bus  ride.  If  he  was  lucky,  her  husband  would  get 
work  and  make  about  18  cents  a  day. 

We  offered  this  woman  nothing.  We  only  asked  questions.  But  when  we  left,  she  insisted  that 
each  of  us  take  two  bananas. 

This  woman  is  truly  living  on  the  edge.  The  land  is  not  theirs.  She  and  her  husband  have  no 
education,  nor  any  prospect  of  education  for  their  children. 

The  U.S.  invested  heavily  in  defeating  communism.  One  form  that  investment  look  was  support 
for  friendly  governments,  regardless  of  their  human  rights  record,  in  the  hope  that  having  a 
"friend"  in  power  would  mean  stability.  Experience  in  country  after  country  has  shown  that 
path  does  not  lead  to  stability.   Desperate  people  become  revolutionaries.  They  have  nothing 
to  lose. 

To  truly  create  stability,  we  must  build  on  our  past  investment.  Now  we  must  help  people  have 
access  to  economic  opportunity — all  of  the  people,  not  just  the  elites. 

Foreign  assistance  not  just  a  luxury,  it  is  a  necessity.  And  we  can  afford  a  foreign  assistance 
program. 

Time  and  again.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  experienced  that  people,  like  the  Honduran 
woman,  who  have  next  to  nothing,  still  share  what  little  they  have. 

We — the  richest,  most  powerful  nation — cannot  afford  not  to  have  a  foreign  assistance  program. 
It  is  in  our  own  interests. 

Foreign  aid  aimed  at  sustainable  development  can  be  an  important  tool  to  create  social — and 
political — stability. 
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The  foreign  assistance  program  needs  to  be  changed. 

The  Choluteca  River  runs  through  the  heart  of  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital  of  Honduras.  It  is  the 
most  polluted  river  I  have  ever  seen,  more  disgusting  by  far  than  any  body  of  water  I  ever  sav/  in 
10  years  of  working  in  environmental  protection  in  Michigan,  one  of  our  most  industrialized 
states. 

My  hotel  in  Tegucigalpa  was  next  to  the  Choluteca  River,  and  the  hydrogen  sulfide  gas  rising 
off  the  river  because  of  anaerobic  decomposition,  was  so  bad  it  made  my  throat  raw. 

A  biologist  at  the  University  of  Honduras  told  me  that  during  the  dry  season,  when  1  was  there, 
there  is  not  a  drop  of  water  in  that  river  that  has  not  been  through  a  factory  or  a  home.  Large 
hunks  or  waste  float  dov^rn  the  river.  Thick  oil  scum  floats  by.  You  and  I  would  not  even  think  of 
washing  our  cars  in  that  water. 

Yet  for  thousands  of  Tcgucigalpans,  the  Choluteca  River  is  the  sole  source  of  water.  These 
people  must  drink  it  and  bathe  in  it.  They  wash  their  clothes  in  it,  they  soak  com  in  it  to  make 
tortillas. 

They  have  no  choice.  Forty  percent  of  the  capital  area  is  not  served  by  piped  water,  not  even  a 
single  pipe  in  their  neighborhood.  Some  pjeople  pay  as  much  as  half  their  monthly  income  to 
buy  water  from  unlicensed  vendors  who  pump  it  from  the  rivers. 

Yet  the  capital  city  is  full  of  well  armed,  well  dressed  soldiers.  Some  of  their  equipment  even 
says  "US."  on  it.  The  U.S.  has  sent  $482.9  million  in  military  aid  to  Honduras  in  the  past  10 
years.  These  priorities  must  be  changed.  Not  just  in  Honduras,  but  throughout  the  world. 

These  priorities  must  be  changed,  and  not  just  changed  through  the  appropriations  process,  but 
fundamentally  changed  in  the  authorization  of  the  foreign  asristance  program. 

The  goal  of  the  foreign  assistance  program  should  be  sustainable  development  aimed  at  the 
alleviation  of  poverty  and  hunger  in  environmentally  sustainable  ways. 

That  goal  should  apply  to  all  of  the  foreign  assistance  programs,  not  just  those  programs  in 
Title  I   Sustainable  Development. 


If  the  foreign  aid  program  were  redirected,  it  could  make  a  significant  contribution  to  improving 
the  lives  of  the  world's  poor,  and  thereby  contribute  to  world  peace  and  stability. 

I  lived  for  two  years  in  Costa  Rica.  Costa  Rica  has  the  highest  literacy  rate  in  Central 
America,  nearly  universal  access  to  health  care  and  basic  education,  and  one  of  the  lowest 
infant  mortality  rates  in  the  Americas. 

Costa  Rica  also  has  the  longest  history  of  peaceful  democratic  transfer  of  power  in  Central 
America.  Social  justice  makes  democracy  work  in  Costa  Rica.  Costa  Rica  achieved  much  of  this 
because  it  has  no  army  and  invested  instead  in  its  people.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  how 
money  invested  in  basic  education,  health  and  infrastructure  pays  off  in  peace,  stability  and 
markets  for  U.S.  goods.  I  was  in  Costa  Rica  during  a  presidential  election,  and  shared  their  joy 
at  being  able  to  freely  choose  their  president. 

Foreign  aid  can  help  other  countries  achieve  the  same  stability. 
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What  should  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  look  like? 

Foreign  aid  should  look  more  like  the  Peace  Corps. 

Peace  Corps  works  because  it  is  small  scale,  grass  roots  development  aimed  at  addressing 
fjeople's  needs  as  they  identify  them. 

It  is  virtually  impossible  for  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer,  armed  with  a  desire  to  help,  no  project 
money  and  only  a  foreigner's  command  of  the  language,  to  impose  a  project  on  a  community.  The 
only  change  Peace  Corps  volunteers  make  is  achieved  when  the  community  chooses  to 
collaborate. 

It  is  not  as  easy  as  taking  in  a  team  of  engineers  and  a  construction  crew  and  building  a  dam,  but 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  more  useful. 

The  U.S.  foreign  assistance  program  should  promote  the  values  of  the  American  people: 
democracy,  justice,  human  rights,  environmental  protection,  and  equal  access  to  economic 
opportunity. 

It  should  be  easier  to  find  out  exactly  what  foreign  aid  does  look  like.  Returned  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  have  a  continuing  interest  in  the  country  where  they  served.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  call 
AID  and  find  out  what  programs  are  going  on  in  a  given  country.  If  fx?ople  understood  foreign 
aid,  they  would  be  more  supportive  of  it.  They  might  also  be  more  critical  of  other  aspects  of  it, 
but  that  process  would  make  U.S.  foreign  aid  reflective  of  the  views  of  the  American  public. 

We  are  very  pleased  with  the  changes  at  AID  under  the  leadership  of  Brian  Atwood. 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  be  confident  that  future  administrations  will  be  so  open  to  public  input. 
For  that  reason,  there  should  be  a  mechanism  in  the  foreign  assistance  act  to  institutionalize 
citizen  oversight  of  the  agency. 

Ccmdusion 

We  recognize  that  we  have  to  do  our  job  to  help  you  do  your  job.  We  need  to  work  harder  to 
educate  Americans  about  their  role  in  the  world,  about  interdependence,  and  about  the  need  for 
foreign  assistance. 

We  have  begun  to  mobilize  the  140,000  people  who  have  served  the  Peace  Corps  since  it  was 
founded  in  1%1.    We  are  asking  them  to  educate  their  neighbors  about  the  need  for  foreign 
assistance  and  to  provide  you  with  the  support  you  need  to  reform  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
program. 

We  have  collaborated  with  the  Inter  Action  review  of  the  proposed  foreign  aid  bill  and  we 
agree  with  the  recommendations  that  emerged  from  that  process. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  comment. 
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The  views  expressed  herein  are  my  own,  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  those  of 
the  Board  or  staff  of  the  Overseas  Development  Council. 
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Tliank  you  for  inviting  me  to  appear  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  as  you  begin 
deliberations  on  H.R.  3765  (the  "Peace,  Development,  and  Democracy  Aa  of  1994"),  the 
Administration's  proposals  for  reform  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  .  We  all  agree  that  there 
is  a  clear  and  urgent  need  for  comprehensive  reform  of  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  program.  As  they 
now  exist,  these  programs  do  not  effectively  promote  this  country's  international  interests  and  do  not 
respond  to  the  long-term  and  short-term  needs  of  the  developing  world.  The  central  question  therefore 
is  the  adequacy  of  the  Administration's  proposals. 

In  my  testimony,  I  will  attempt  to  address  both  the  strengths  and  wealuiesses  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
Much  of  my  testimony  is  drawn  from  the  work  we  have  done  at  ODC  in  recent  years,  most  notably  the 
series  of  "alternative  international  affairs  budgets".  It  also  reflects  the  conclusions  contained  in 
"Reinventing  Foreign  Aid:  White  Paper  on  U.S.  Development  Cooperation  in  a  New  Democratic  Era" 
produced  by  The  Independent  Group  on  the  Future  of  U.S.  Development  Cooperation.  The  views  laid 
out  here  however  are  my  own  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  those  of  the  Board,  Council  and  staff  of 
ODC.  I  have  attached  to  my  testimony  a  paper  outlining  American  interests  in  the  developing  world 
which  appeared  in  ODC's  last  alternative  budget. 

The  Strengths  of  H.R.  3765 

Let  me  deal  with  the  strengths  of  H.R.  3765.  First,  the  administration's  proposed  legislation  is  a 
commendable  effon  to  revise  the  strategic  framework  for  U.S.  foreign  policy  for  the  post-Cold  War 
world.  It  is  important  to  underscore,  therefore,  that  the  legislation  does  not  just  deal  with  traditional 
programs  of  development  cooperation.  Rather  it  provides  the  beginnings  of  a  comprehensive  framework  - 
-  covering  development  humanitarian  programs,  democracy,  export  promotion,  and  security  -  for 
American  foreign  policy  in  a  world  no  longer  dominated  by  Cold  War  rivalries.  Its  breadth  and 
comprehensiveness  is  a  very  useful  of  opening  a  much  needed  debate  on  these  issues. 

Second,  it  recognizes  that  development  has  to  underpin  a  good  part  of  American  foreign  policy  in  the 
period  ahead.  The  statement  in  Section  3  that  "sustainable  development  is  in  the  long-term  interests  of 
the  United  States"  is  particularly  noteworthy.  The  proposed  legislation,  therefore,  provides  a  real  service 
in  making  clear  that  other  important  goals  such  as  export  promotion  or  promoting  peace  should  be  kept 
separate  from  development  cooperation.  The  Administration's  agreement  to  protect  the  sustainable 
development  initiatives  in  the  legislation  is  extremely  important. 

Third,  the  proposed  legislation  is  consistent  with  a  long  standing  goal  of  this  committee  -  to  establish 
a  efficient,  streamlined  development  program  that  will  maximize  the  impact  of  the  scarce  resources 
available  for  these  priorities. 

Finally,  the  administration  obviously  seeks  through  this  legislation  to  create  a  new  consensus  with  the 
Congress,  and  presumably  with  the  public  on  the  central  issues  of  American  foreign  policy  and  on 
programs  designed  to  promote  U.S.  interests  abroad.  For  that  reason,  the  deliberations  of  this  Comminee, 
and  its  counterpart  in  the  Senate  are  particularly  important.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  1  will  focus  the 
remainder  of  my  remarks  on  the  weaknesses  of  the  proposed  legislation,  precisely  because  I  believe  that 
this  draft  requires  considerable  improvement  before  it  can  serve  as  a  comprehensive  blueprint  for  a  post- 
Cold  War  foreign  policy. 
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The  Weaknesses  of  H.R.  3765 

First,  the  draft  as  it  is  written  is  all  thinps  to  all  people.  There  are  no  priorities  established  either  between 
the  various  Titles,  or  in  most  cases  within  the  separate  sections.  In  addition,  there  currently  is  no  unifying 
theme  or  clearly  articulated  statement  regarding  how  foreign  assistance  funaions  in  relation  to  overall 
foreign  policy  objectives. 

It  is  absolutely  crucial,  therefore,  that  the  opening  policy  statement  clearly  articulates  U.S.  international 
priorities,  and  particularly  the  role  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  in  promoting  those  priorities.  The  priorities 
need  to  be  clearly  articulated  by  the  Administration,  and  agreed  upon  with  the  Congress.  Some  can 
probably  be  written  into  the  legislation,  or  articulated  in  other  policy  statements. 

For  instance,  there  is  no  explicit  statement  that  the  transitions  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  peace  in  the  Middle  East  are  clear  priorities  for  American  foreign  policy.  As  a  result.  Title 
n-Building  Democracy-and  Title  III-  Promoting  Peace-are  essentially  euphemisms  for  these  priorities 
which  we  know  will  continue  to  claim  the  lion's  share  of  the  international  affairs  budget.  (  A  quick  glance 
at  the  Administration's  FY1995  budget  shows  that  well  over  half  of  the  funds  requested  for  building 
democracy,  promoting  sustainable  development,  promoting  peace,  and  providing  humanitarian  assistance 
will  be  allocated  to  the  Middle  East  or  the  former  Soviet  Union.) 

Clarity  here  is  critical  because  ultimately  budgetary  resources  will  be  allocated  for  each  of  the  major 
Titles.  That  process  of  allocation  will  in  itself  set  priorities  as  it  does  in  the  FY  1995  budget.  But  clarity 
also  is  important  to  judge  the  success  of  programs.  Budget  resources  may  be  important  to  promote  goals 
with  direct  pay  off  to  the  United  States-peace  in  the  Middle  East,  financing  the  transition  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  or  expanding  American  exports.  But  these  are  not  the  same  type  of  goals  and  should  not 
require  the  same  kind  of  long  term  concessional  finance  as  does  supporting  sustainable  development  or 
meeting  humanitarian  needs.  The  Committee  has  a  real  opportunity  in  considering  the  draft  legislation 
to  clarify  U.S.  objectives,  to  assess  budget  priorities,  and  to  end  the  confusion  between  programs  and 
budgets  designed  to  meet  important  security  needs,  and  those  designed  to  address  longer  term 
development  goals. 

Second,  while  the  objectives  and  types  of  assistance  set  out  under  each  chapter  are  by  and  large 
unexceptionable,  they  provide  no  guidelines  for  setting  priorities,  particularly  when  it  is  clear  that  budget 
resources,  especially  for  sustainable  development,  will  be  severely  constrained.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
that  the  bilateral  programs  focus  on  a  selected  number  of  critical  goals  which  build  on  the  strengths  of 
the  American  public  and  private  sectors,  and  where  U.S.  leadership  can  have  a  major,  visible  impact  in 
a  measurable  time  frame.  Their  absence  from  the  draft,  or  from  the  statements  of  Administration  officials 
discussing  the  legislation  is  particularly  striking,  given  the  fact  that  there  is  are  a  number  of  such 
proposals  suggested  by  experts  (Some  have  been  set  out  in  ODC's  'alternative  budgets".) 

Let  me  suggest  two  examples.  One  such  critical  goal  could  be  American  leadership  in  an  international 
effort  to  complete  the  "children's  health  revolution"  by  eliminating  the  four  major  diseases  for  which 
vaccines  are  available  (measles,  tetanus,  whooping  cough,  and  polio);  eliminating  Vitamin  A  deficiency, 
the  major  clause  of  blindness,  and  iodine  deficiency,  the  largest  cause  of  preventable  mental  retardation; 
and  making  oral  rehydration  therapy  universally  available  in  order  to  prevent  simple  diarrhea  from 
remaining  the  biggest  killer  of  children.  A  second  could  be  to  make  family  plaiming  services  available 
to  all  women  of  child-bearing  age  both  in  order  to  slow  population  growth  and,  equally  imponandy,  to 
give  women  a  measurable  degree  of  control  over  their  own  lives.  Both  of  these  goals  are  doable  at  an 
affordable  cost  if  the  United  States  were  to  provide  leadership. 
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Third,  the  use  of  functionaJ  categories  to  organize  the  legislation  is  an  advance  in  that  it  makes  clear  the 
QveraJl  emphases  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  But  it  presents  two  unresolved  problems.  First,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  use  functional  objectives  to  define  measurable  success  or  failure  of  foreign  assistance  programs 
without  the  addition  of  the  kind  of  specific  goals  discussed  below.  How  will  we  know  when  the  United 
States  is  "secure"  or  when  development  has  become  "sustainable"?  For  a  goal  such  as  the  promotion  of 
democracy,  results  have  to  be  judged  on  a  long-term  basis,  and  can  be  affected  by  a  variety  of  short-term 
external  factors  that  do  not  reflect  overall  program  effectiveness.  Clarifying  this  issue  is  particularly 
important  if  Congress  is  going  to  grant  the  administration  the  degree  of  flexibility  it  desires  and  which 
on  efficiency  grounds  may  be  very  important. 

Similarly,  it  is  unclear  why  certain  programs  are  inserted  under  particular  functional  categories.  For 
example,  should  funding  for  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  be  inserted  under  Title  11- 
Building  Democracy-because  that  is  the  political  objective  of  the  program?  Or  should  the  funding  be 
inserted  under  Title  I-Susuinable  Development-because  the  assistance  is  carried  out  through  sustainable 
development  programs  administered  by  USAID? 

Fourth,  the  legislation  fails  to  recognize  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  development  cooperation 
since  the  legislation  was  last  reformed.  There  are  now  many  more  aid  donors,  and  the  United  Stales  is 
no  longer  the  major  aid  provider.  Promoting  sustainable  development,  addressing  global  problems  and 
humanitarian  challenges,  and  promoting  peace  and  democracy  demand  resources  and  priority  far  beyond 
the  scope  of  bilateral  programs 

Therefore,  new  legislation  needs  to  articulate  the  role  of  the  U.S.  bilateral  program  and  USAID  vis-a-vis 
the  multilateral  donor  community  and  other  bilateral  donors.  During  a  time  of  domestic  budgetary 
austerity,  it  is  absolutely  crucial  that  the  United  Sutes  identifies  its  comparative  advantage  as  an  aid 
donor,  concentrates  its  resources  in  several  well-defined  areas,  and  organizes  its  efforts  to  leverage  other 
bilateral  and  multilateral  resources  to  address  issues  of  common  concern. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  important  than  in  the  section  on  the  international  financial  institutions.  That  section 
(Section  1301)  as  now  written  is  wholly  inadequate.  Both  bilateral  and  multilateral  institutions  now  are 
crucial  instruments  of  development  cooperation,  and  U.S.  policies  toward  both  need  to  be  coordinated. 
It  is  clear,  for  instance,  that  the  role  of  the  IBRD  and  the  IMF  in  faciliuting  the  transition  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  very  important.  The  legislation  should  be  much  more  specific  about  the  "mix"  of  U.S. 
development  assistance,  addressing  not  only  the  balance  between  bilateral  and  multilateral  aid,  but  also 
the  comparative  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  major  international  instituiions-the  IMF,  the  World 
Bank,  and  the  regional  development  banks,  and  also  the  UN  development  programs. 

Fifth,  while  the  draft  contains  a  commendable  emphasis  on  sustainable  development,  it  fails  to  clearly 
identify  povenv  alleviation  as  a  central  goal  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  policies.  There  is  now  a  consensus 
that  promoting  susuinable  development  requires  focusing  on  the  interlinked  goals  of  poverty  alleviation, 
economic  growth,  and  environmental  protection,  joined  to  the  values  of  human  rights  and  democracy. 
Alleviation  of  poverty  is  fundamental  to  the  promotion  of  sustainable  development  and  democracy,  and 
it  is  very  important  to  enhancing  security  and  promoting  American  economic  interests.  Congress  has 
insisted  on  priority  to  poverty  issues  when  it  rewrote  the  legislation  in  1973,  and  reiterated  that  priority 
more  recently  in  the  Hamilton-Gil  man  Task  Force  report.  The  language  in  the  draft  has  improved  since 
the  "discussion  draft"  that  circulated  several  weeks  ago,  but  it  can  be  improved  in  the  proposed 
legislation. 
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Sixth,  the  proposed  legislation  is  weak  on  the  specifics  of  promoting  democracy.  While  the  elements  of 
sustainable  development  are  now  increasingly  understood,  promoting  democracy  in  its  broader  dimensions 
is  not.  The  draft  legislation  is  particularly  weak  on  what  will  be  done  and  how  it  will  be  done,  including 
particularly  the  assumptions  about  what  works  to  promote  democracy.  (As  currently  drafted,  there  is  an 
implicit  assumption  in  the  bill  that  the  stated  policy  objectives  are  always  complementary  and  mutually 
reinforcing.  In  faa,  unless  properly  coordinated,  programs  to  promote  democracy,  environmental 
sustainability,  and  economic  growth  through  trade  and  investment  can  have  contradictory  programmatic 
objectives.) 

This  is  important  because  it  is  not  self-evident  what  can  be  done  to  promote  democracy  through  direct 
government  assistance,  and  what  can  be  done  indirectly  through  improving  the  international  economic 
environment  so  that  it  is  supportive  of  the  needs  of  emerging  democracies.  In  addition,  the  legislation 
implies  a  diminution  of  attention  to  the  strengthening  of  govenunental  capacities  which  may  be  equally 
crucial  to  the  promotion  of  democracy. 

Seventh,  the  draft  bill  does  not  make  it  clear  who  is  in  charge  of  overall  policy.  Making  USAID  a 
statutory  agency  is  a  positive  step,  but  USAID  should  receive  a  much  clearer  delegation  of  authority  to 
formulate  and  implement  long-term  sustainable  development  programs.  Ql  now  appears  that  USAID  is 
only  responsible  for  implementing  programs  covered  by  Title  I.)  For  instance,  the  draft  is  silent  on  the 
relationships  between  USAID  and  those  in  the  State  Department  responsible  for  the  international 
organizations  and  for  global  issues. 

The  draft  also  is  silent  on  the  issue  of  interagency  coordination.  Given  the  number  of  agencies  whose 
policies  have  an  impact  on  U.S.  support  for  sustainable  development,  some  mechanism  is  needed  to 
assure  coherence  in  the  developmental ly  consequential  actions  of  Treasury,  Agriculture,  HHS,  State, 
OPIC,  Ex-Im,  USTR,  Peace  Corps,  EPA,  Interior,  Commerce,  and  other  agencies  with  international 
programs.  Simply  giving  the  authority  to  the  Department  of  State  is  not  adequate  because  the  Department 
has  shown  neither  the  ability  or  the  willingness  to  play  that  role.  It  will  be  particularly  important, 
therefore,  to  ensure  a  consistent  development  perspective  in  U.S.  policy  toward  the  multilateral 
institutions.  In  addition,  there  must  be  adequate  mechanisms  for  consultations  with  Congress  and  the 
NGO  community. 

Needed  Improvements 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  I  think  several  improvements  need  to  be  made,  either  through  amending 
the  current  draft  or  in  agreements  reached  between  the  Congress  and  the  Executive: 

1.  Clear  priorities  need  to  be  established  among  and  within  the  Titles  of  the  draft  legislation, 
including  on  budget  allocations.  (For  instance,  in  the  FY199S  budget  proposals  sustainable 
development  programs  receive  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  International  Affairs  allocations.); 

2.  Measures  of  success  need  to  be  established  so  that  the  efficacy  of  programs  can  be  evaluated; 

3.  The  interrelationships  -  and  coordination  -  between  bilateral  and  multilateral  programs  need 
to  be  clearly  established; 

4.  Poverty  alleviation  needs  to  be  clearly  identified  as  central  goal  of  U.S.  development  policies; 

5.  The  programs  and  priorities  designed  to  promote  democracy  need  to  be  specified  in  more 
detail; 
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6.  A  coordination  mechanism  to  assure  coherence  amoqg  the  agencies  and  programs  of  the 
federal  government  needs  to  be  put  into  the  legislation. 

Finally,  let  me  say  a  word  about  budget  priorities.  Agreement  between  congress  and  the  administration 
on  new  legislation  could  turn  out  to  be  a  pyrrhic  victory  unless  the  current  budget  crisis  in  the 
international  affairs  account  is  dealt  with  directly.  The  Administration's  decision  to  hold  the  international 
Affairs  budget  virtually  steady  in  FY  1995  is  a  welcome  recognition  that  essential  American  interests 
abroad  are  at  stake  in  the  coming  years. 

The  proposed  budget  also  reflects  the  reality  that  in  the  post-Cold  War  period  important  U.S.  security 
interests  can't  be  addressed  through  military  means.  But  as  a  result,  programs  designed  to  end  the  conflict 
in  the  Middle  East  and  to  facilitate  a  peaceful  transition  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  will  claim  over  half 
of  all  the  fiinds  requested  for  FY  1995  to  build  democracy,  promote  sustainable  development,  promote 
peace,  and  provide  humanitarian  assistance.  Similar  opportunities  and  needs  overseas  are  likely  to 
multiply  in  the  coming  years.  Hopefully,  this  will  force  a  fundamental  re-examination  of  the  balance 
between  our  budgets  for  military  programs  and  those  designed  to  promote  our  non-military  interests 
abroad. 
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Excerpted  from  Oiallenges  and  Priorities  in  the  1990s:  An  Alternative  U.S.  International 
Sfairs  BudRTt.  FY  19»5,  John  ^   -Sewell.  Peter  M.  Storm,  and  Contributors 
for  Overseas  Development  Council,  1992. 

Part  I.  .\inerican  Interests  in  a  Developing  World 


A  Changin<!  \\w\d  and  L'.S. 
Opponunilies 


The  disiniegraiion  of  thf  So\if  i  Union  giv« 
(he  United  States  an  unprecedented  opponunity  to 
exercise  global  leadership  in  shaping  (he  post-Cold 
War  world  and  simulianeouslv  to  address  pressing. 
prtMously  negleaed  challenges  Alter  fi«  decades  of 
Kcordmg  pnonty  to  milKary  preparedness, 
including  a  cumuladv'e  (otal  of  S 1 2  (nllion  in 
defense  expenditures.'  the  United  Su(es  can  now 
turn  to  other  concerns 

In  (he  past  decade,  (he  preoccupation  wi(h 
confroniing  communism  abroad  was  paralleled  by  a 
negleci  oi  problems  ai  home  There  is  jusiified 
concern  that  demesne  issues  should  now  be  given 
pnontv  Manx  are  worried  about  (his  counirys 
abilitv  t,'  compete  in  global  markets,  and 
policvmakcr;  lace  constraints  imposed  bv  budeetarv- 
gndiiVK  and  pvramiding  national  debt  Obseriers 
avros;  '.r.i  roiiiical  spectrum  arc  calling  lor  the 
tn:ici:  ^'..iic?  having  won  the  Cold  War.  to  come 
home 

For  the  lirst  time  sino:  World  War  II  the 
I  r.wz  y.iwi  has  the  oppv>nuni'.\  to  reduce  its 


overseas  militarv  commiimcms  and  redireci 
spending  pnontics  (oward  domestic  problems  Even 
as  a  turns  to  domestic  issues,  however,  (he  Unued 
Su[es  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  world  bevond  iti 
shores  Many  economic.  en\'ironmen(al.  and  social 
challenges  faong  (he  United  States  can  only  be  dealt 
with  through  cooperadon  wiih  o(her  nations, 
including  those  in  the  developing  world 

The  challenge  for  U  S  polic>-makers  is  to  forge 
a  new  foreign  poliC>-  (hat  seixs  the  opponunuv  to 
nuke  Amenca  stronger  at  home  and  abroad  The 
Unued  States  cannot  do  evervnhing.  resources  are 
limiied  and  many  things  are  beyond  its  control  Eu; 
(here  is  much  ihe  Unued  Slates  can  do  to  promote 
Its  own  interests  and  those  of  the  global  commun:(\ 
at  a  mere  fraction  of  whai  »a.'  spent  fichtinc  :'r.c 
Cold  Wa:  The  chances  of  the  last  few  vcar;  jl-, 
allou  the  L  nited  States  to  make  common  cause  war. 
the  growing  r.umK-r  of  counmes  (hat  share  (he  Sine 
basiC  vaiuei  and  iniere5(5 
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The  L  ni(c(l  SlaJcs  and  (he  Developing 
Counlries 


Receni  rapid  and  dramatic  changes  m  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent 
States  (CIS)  have  grabbed  the  world's  attention,  but 
the  developing  counines  arc  as  imponani,  if  not 
more  so,  to  the  future  well-being  and  prosperity  of 
the  United  States  Home  to  nearly  80  percent  of  the 
worlds  population,  the  countnes  of  the  developing 
world  are  valuable  trading  panners.  continuing 
suppliers  of  oil  and  other  imponani  raw  matenals. 
and  crucial  panners  in  confronimg  domestic  and 
iniemauonal  challenges 

Consider  some  of  the  "domestic"  issues  about 
which  Amencans  are  most  concerned: 
unemployment,  energy  dependence,  trade  deficits, 
environmental  degradation,  drugs,  illegal 
immigration,  and  AIDS  Each  is  global  in  nature  and 
can  only  be  addressed  effectively  with  the 
cooperation  of  developing  countnes 

U.S.    EXPORTS    AND   JOBS 

In  the  1970s,  the  developing  counines 
emerged  as  major  expon  markets  for  Amencan 
indusiPi  In  1981.  they  bought  41  percent  of  US 
exports,  more  than  Japan  and  Western  Europe 
combined  '  .After  1982.  however,  the  debt  cnsis  and 
global  recession  shrank  developing-couniry  markets; 
in  1986.  the  developing-countrs  share  of  US 
exports  dropped  to  32  percent  Despite  overall 
improvement  in  US  exports  in  the  latter  pan  of  the 
decade,  by  1990  the  developing-country  share  of 
US  exports  was  still  only  34  percent,  and  the 
United  States  had  losi  an  estimated  1  7  million  jobs 
due  10  lost  expon  opponunities 

At  the  end  of  1991 .  the  United  States  had  a 
merchandise  trade  deficii  of  S66  billion*  and  over 
nine  million  Amencans  were  unemployed  " 
Although  the  largest  U  S  bilateral  trade  deficii  is 
with  Japan,  the  United  States  buys  more  than  it  sells 


to  mosi  other  countnes,  many  of  which  are  severely 
indebted  Faster  growth  in  debt-burdened 
developing  countnes  would  expand  U  S  exports 
and  create  Amencan  jobs  If  the  developing 
countnes  return  to  growth  rates  approximating  those 
of  the  1970s.  U  S  expons  to  developing  couninef 
could  be  as  much  as  $30  billion  a  year  higher  within 
three  years,  resulting  in  the  creation  of  as  many  as 
600,000  new  US  jobs' 


ENEROV    DEPENDENCE 

Nearly  a  quaner  of  all  oil  consumed  in  the 
United  States  comes  from  developing  countnes 
outside  the  Persian  Gulf '  The  United  States 
consumes  26  percent  of  the  world's  oil.  while 
possessing  only  4  percent  of  proven  oil  resenes '  At 
present  rates  of  consumption.  US  reserves  will  last 
only  10  years,'  making  the  United  States  increasingiv 
dependent  on  impons-and  on  the  developing 
countnes 


INTERNATIONAL    FINANCIAI. 
STABILITY 

US  commercial  banks  hold  over  S65  billion 
in  debt  from  developing  counines  that  are  not 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exponing  Counines  (OPEC) '"  Although  the  deb; 
cnsis  Ifes  cased  and  no  longer  threatens  to  destrov 
the  iniernational  financial  system,  it  remains  an 
imponani  detenninani  of  the  overall  health  of  a  L  5 
banking  system  already  weakened  by  domestic 
bankruptcies  and  the  collapse  of  savings  and  loan 
instiiutions 
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ENVIRONMENTAI.   DEGRADATION 

Global  threats  to  the  environment  include 
ozone  depletion,  global  warming,  and  tropical 
deforesiaiion  These  threats  can  only  be  dealt  with 
through  iniemaiional  cooperation  and  require  a 
vollmgness  by  all  countries  to  accept  responsibility 
for  their  share  of  the  problem  and  to  make  the 
difficult  commitments  necessary  to  protect  the 
world's  environment  " 

Ozone  depletion,  caused  by  the  accumulation  of 
chlorofluorocarbons  (CFCs).  has  been  widely 
recognized  as  a  senous  threat  since  1985,  when  a 
continent-sized  hole  in  the  ozone  layer  over 
Antarctica  was  discovered  In  January  1992.  NASA 
scientists  warned  that  a  similar  hole  could  develop 
over  the  nonhern  latitudes  by  the  end  of  this 
decade,  causing  dramatic  increases  in  skin  cancer 
and  eye  cataracts  in  the  nonhem  United  States  and 
potentially  disrupting  global  food  production  ■ 
Industnal  counines  as  well  as  many  developing 
countnes  have  agreed  to  phase  out  CFQ  The  N.ASA 
findings  further  spurred  the  United  States  to 
accelerate  unilaterally  requirements  to  replace  CFCs 
with  chemicals  less  damaging  to  the  ozone  (although 
some  of  these  more  expensive  CFC  substitutes  also 
damage  thr  ozone  layer*  However,  unless  the  more 
advanced  developing  countries  also  agree  to 
eliminate  CFC  use.  ozone  depletion  will  continue  to 
accelerate 

Similarly  as  industrial  activity  throughout  the 
world  increases  and  populations  expand,  growing 
emissions  of  carbiin  dio.vidc  and  other  greenhouse 
gases  contribute  to  increased  .i^li'Pul  wjinimj;  The 
consequences  of  global  warming  could  include 
nsing  ixeans.  increased  frequency  and  seventy  of 
jtorms  changes  in  rainfall  patterns,  and  eradication 
of  maior  species  The  Uniicd  StaiCb  and  other 
industrial  t-ountritsiurrcntK  remain  the  largest 


emitters  of  greenhouse  gases  '  However,  developing 
countnes  are  becoming  major  contnbutors  to  the 
problem  For  instance  if  India  and  China  raise  their 
per  capita  emissions  to  the  world  average,  global 
carbon  dioxide  emissions  will  increase  an  estimated 
33  percent  ' 

Some  40  million  acres  of  tropical  forest  are 
destroyed  each  year  through  dcforcsialion  Because 
forests  are  often  cleared  by  burning,  deforestation 
contnbuies  to  aimosphenc  concentrations  of  carbon 
dioxide  Tropical  forests  contain  at  least  30  percent, 
and  perhaps  as  many  as  90  percent,  of  the  world's 
plant,  animal,  and  insect  species  The  genetic 
matenal  in  the  dozens  of  species  that  are  condemned 
to  extinction  daily  as  a  result  of  deforestation  is  an 
irretnevable  loss,  it  vmII  never  be  available  for  the 
development  of  pharmaceuticals  and  other 
products  "  Destruction  of  tropical  forests  also 
destroys  the  livelihood  of  many  local  people  Imne  in 
and  around  the  forests,  leading  to  a  \icious  c>cle  of 
increased  poveny  and  environmental  degradation 


DRUGS 

Some  25  million  .Amcncans  spend 
approximately  S50  billion  per  year  on  illegal 
narcotics  '  Drug  addiction,  and  the  demand  to 
satisfy  u.  IS  causinc  unprecedented  violence  and 
social  disruption  m  .Amcncan  cities 

NearK  all  iIImi  drugs  sold  in  the  United  States 
arc  grown  in  developing  countries,  oltcn  b\  poor 
farmers  with  few  other  means  of  generating  cash 
income  For  some  ^ountnes.  revenues  Irom  the  sale 
of  illegal  narcotics  are  substantially  larger  than  legal 
export  earnings,  for  Biilivia  and  Colombia,  they  are 
nearly  twice  as  large  '  The  farmers,  however,  get 
little  of  the  profii-iusi  enough  to  entice  them  awav 
from  legal  aciiutics 
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Increased  L  .S  miluar>-  assistance  for  drug 
interdiction  in  the  Andean  counines  (from  S5 
million  in  1988  to  $140  million  in  1990)  has  proven 
ineffective,  cocaine  production  in  Laiin  America 
increased  by  28  percent  m  1990  and  by  an  estimated 
additional  10  percent  in  1991  '"  Unless  expanded 
eflorts  to  cut  consumption  m  the  United  States  are 
joined  with  viable  economic  altemaiives  in  the  drug- 
producing  counines.  particularly  in  Latin  Amenca, 
illegal  drugs  wll  remain  their  most  profitable  export 

il>l-EGAL   IMMIQRATION 

Although  proud  of  their  hentage  as  a  nation  of 
immigrants.  Amencans  in  many  parts  of  the  country- 
are  concerned  that  illegal  immigrants  today  take 
jobs,  depress  wages,  and  increase  the  burden  on 
social  semces  Efforts  to  control  illegal  immigration 
have  met  with  mixed  success  A  repon 
commissioned  by  the  US  Congress  concluded  that 
the  onlv  long-term  solution  to  illegal  immigration  is 
sustained  economic  development.  panicularK  m 
Latin  Amenca  ••■  In  addition,  renewed  programs  to 
slow  population  growth  will  help  reduce  pressures 
10  emigrate 


HIV/AIDS    AND    INTERNATIONAL 
EPIDEMICS 

An  estimated  one  million  Americans  arc 
mfected  with  human  immunodcficiencv  virus  iHI\ '^ 
the  vims  that  causes  AIDS  IniemationalK.  10  to  12 
million  people  are  HIV  positive,  the  majoniv  in 
Afnca.  but  increasing  numbers  in  .Asia  as  well  Bv 
the  year  2000.  30  to  40  million  people  could  be 
infected  worldwide  •' 

AIDS  IS  a  global  problem  and  requires  global 
solutions  Prevention  efforts  through  education  must 
be  continued  and  expanded,  the  cost  is  minor 
compared  with  the  cost  of  treatment,  and  it  is  the 
only  option  available  for  the  near  future  Effons  to 
develop  and  test  a  vaccine  will  require  close 
cooperation  among  scientists  in  manv  countnes, 
vaccine  testing  will  have  to  take  place  in  developing 
countries  most  affected  by  HIV 

Millions  of  lives  could  have  been  saved  had  an 
international  early  warning  system  been  in  place 
when  the  AIDS  pandemic  was  still  in  U5  early  stages 
Increasing  world  population.  urbani:a:ion.  and  the 
permeability  of  international  borders  mean  that 
other  epidemics  could  also  catch  the  world  bv 
surpnse  (For  a  discussion  of  the  kind?  of  measures 
that  could  aven  such  epidemics  in  the  future,  see 
Lncoln  C  Chen.  A  New  World  Health  Order."  in 
this  volume  ^ 
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Building  a  BeKcr  World 


Pressing  social  and  economic  challenges  in  ihe 
Uniied  Stales  as  well  as  ihe  long-ierm  goal  of 
helping  10  build  a  world  wiih  greater  human  dignity, 
well-being,  and  freedom  require  the  United  States  to 
remain  actively  involved  with  and  supportive  of 
developing  countnes  The  promotion  of  these 
values-ininnsic  to  the  Amencan  political  iradiiion, 
even  if  sometimes  breached  in  practice-has  long 
been  a  cornerstone  of  Amencan  foreign  poliq' 

The  current  international  political  context,  free 
of  conflict  between  competing  ideological  systems, 
offers  an  opponunity  to  promote  Amencan 
democratic  and  humanitanan  ideals  With 
communism  discredited,  these  ideals  offer  the 
undisputed  best  hope  for  development  and  progress 
To  be  credible,  however,  the  United  States  must  be 
willing  to  help  address  the  urgent  problems  thai  face 
the  developing  countnes.  many  of  which  have 
implications  for  the  United  States  as  well 

REDUCING    POVERTY 

Developing  counirics  as  a  group  have  made 
considerable  economic  and  social  progress  since  the 
1950s  Lniil  the  1980s,  economic  growth  rates  in 
the  developing  countries  exceeded  those  realized  by 
the  developed  counines  dunng  their  industnal 
revolutions  Between  1960  and  1990,  average  life 
expectancy  for  the  developing  world  as  a  w hole 
increased  from  4^  to  63  years  Yet  over  one  billion 
people  siill  live  in  extreme  poverty,  wiih  average  per 
tapua  incomes  lcs>  ihan  S370  per  vcar  These 
poorest  ol  I  ho  poor'  noi  only  huvc  less  income  but 
also  less  education,  lower  life  expectancy,  more 
malnuinnon,  higher  rates  of  infant  mortality, 
substandard  housing,  and  less  access  to  water. 
saniiation.  health  care,  and  other  stxial  services  ■ 

Amcntans  tonsisicnily  express  concern  over 
ihc  plighi  ol  the  ver\  piKir.  even  as  they  doubt  the 


effectiveness  of  current  U  S  foreign  assistance 
programs  ■'  Reducing  poveny  is  ol  concern  to 
Amencans  both  for  humanitanan  reasons  and  as  a 
means  to  address  imponant  global  issues  Poor 
farmers  grow-  coca  because  they  have  no  alternative 
sources  of  income,  and  they  destroy  tropical  forests 
because  they  are  desperate  for  land  Illegal 
immigrants  come  lo  the  United  States  seeking  new 
opponuniiies  because  economic  stagnation  or 
environmental  detenoraiion  leave  them  sMthoui 
prospects  in  their  own  countnes  Dispanites 
between  rich  and  poor  countnes  coninbute  lo 
regional  and  global  political  insiabiluy 

Poveny  is  not  confined  to  developing 
countnes  Poverty  has  grown  m  the  last  decade  in 
the  United  States,  panicularly  among  children  ' 
Domestic  and  international  programs  to  alleviate 
poveny  often  suffer  from  the  same  mistakes 
Underfunded  and  implemented  from  above,  wuhoui 
actively  invoKnng  the  people  affected,  thev  create 
dependency  instead  of  empowenng  people  to  take 
charge  of  their  own  lives  Both  humanitanan  ideals 
and  self-interest  require  the  United  States  to  make  a 
renewed  commitment  to  closing  the  widening  gap 
between  nch  and  poor  at  home  and  abroad 

IMPROVING    GLOBAL    HEALTH 

Enormous  progress  hxs  been  made  dunng  thu 
centun  in  increasing  longevity  and  reducin»: 
morbidiiv  Vei  the  benefits  of  increased  health 
knowledge  have  noi  been  uniformly  disinbuicd.  and 
wide  global  dispantics  remain  Average  life 
expeciancv  in  Afnca  is  55  years,  compared  with  76 
in  the  Lniied  States  The  infant  monality  rate  in 
Afnca  is  90  deaths  per  thousand  live  binhs. 
compared  with  five  per  thousand  in  Japan,  Finland, 
and  Iceland  " 

Within  the  United  States,  dispaniies  e.xisi  as 
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well  The  infant  monaluy  raie  of  ihe  black 
populaiion  IS  iwce  ihai  of  the  white  population  ( 18 
per  thousand  compared  to  9)  ■'  Native  Americans, 
migrant  workers  and  many  recent  immigrants  have 
health  conditions  resembling  some  of  the  worlds 
poorest  counines  •" 

Global  efforts  to  protect  against  and  eradicate 
diseases  provide  direct  benefits  to  the  United  States 
The  successful  effort  to  eradicate  smallpox  saves  the 
United  States  approximately  $300  million  per  year 
in  vaccines  and  border  checks  The  eradication  of 
polio,  an  internationally  agreed  health  target,  could 
provide  similar  savings.-'  Vaccines  tested  in 
developing  countnes  protect  U  S  travelers  from 
tropical  diseases  The  use  of  oral  rehydration  therapy 
instead  of  hospital-based  treatment  of  diarrhea  in  the 
United  States  has  potential  lifc-savmg  and  cost- 
reducing  applications  for  both  children  and  the 
elderly-  The  Center  for  Disease  Control  is  currently 
studying  how  the  lessons  learned  in  developtng- 
countrv  vaccination  programs  can  be  applied  in  the 
United  Slates,  particularly  among  urban 
populations,  where  between  58  and  QO  percent  ol  all 
children  arc  noi  lullv  immunired  '■' 


REDUCING    WORLD    POPULATION 
GROWTH 

If  present  Icniliiy  trends  continue,  todays 
world  popuiaiion  o(  5  4  billion  will  nearly  double  h\ 
2050  Increased  miernaiional  efforts  to  provide 
(amiiv  plannini;  services  and  improve  women's 
education  and  heahh  particularly  in  developing 
countries  could  stabilize  world  population  ai  less 
than  10  billion  II  international  tommiimeni  flags. 
howiAcr  world  population  could  reach  1 1  7  billion 
bv  2050  ana  ultimately  exceed  14  billion  Over  00 
percent  ol  -.he  population  increase  will  occur  in 
dcvi.l..ipini;  ^ounincs  ' 


Current  economic,  political,  and 
environmental  systems  may  not  be  able  to  sustain  .i 
tripled  world  population  World  population  gi-owm 
directly  affects  many  issues  of  concern  to  the 
United  States,  including  environmental 
degradation,  illegal  immigration,  econon^ic 
stagnation,  global  health,  and  poverty  With  a  large 
percentage  of  women  in  developing  countries 
entering  their  childbearing  years,  famiK  planning 
efforts  in  the  next  decade  will  be  a  crucial 
determinant  of  future  world  population  and  well- 
being  (For  a  discussion  of  measures  to  slow 
population  growth,  see  Sharon  L  Camp    Slowing 
Population  Growth, "  m  this  volume  ) 

CONFLICT    RESOLUTION 

One  hundred  twenty-five  wars,  causing 
between  20  and  40  million  deaths  have  taken  place 
m  the  developing  world  since  1945  '■'  Estimates  of 
propeny  losses  run  as  high  as  S500  bilhon."  and 
millions  of  refugees  have  strained  the  caracitv  o! 
human  canng 

.Although  the  end  ol  the  Cold  War  will  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  nuclear  war  and  armed  conllic; 
between  superpowers,  the  causes  of  instability  and 
insecurity,  as  well  as  the  roots  of  tensions  between 
states  in  the  developing  world,  will  remain  potent 
forces  for  conflict  for  some  time  The  dissolution  of 
ihe  Soviet  Union  has  also  lifted  the  lid  on  lone- 
simmenng  ethnic  conflicts  some  of  which  h.i\e 
alrcadv  erupted  into  civil  war 

In  addition  many  dc\cloping  countries  hjvi. 
acquired,  or  are  producing.  incrcasingK 
sophisticated  weapons,  including  nuclear  explosives 
ballistic  missiles  and  chemical  and  biological  aeer.is 
The  United  States  will  need  a  scaled-dowTi  militarv 
to  defend  itself  if  necessarv.  but  efforts  to  resolve  or 
avoid  conflict  will  likely  prove  more  producinc  and 
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more  cosi  effeciive  Condici  resoluiion  and 
avoidance  musi  be  imponani  pans  of  ihe  Untied 
States'  iniemational  agenda 

REFUGEE    RESETTLEMENT 

There  are  currently  17  million  intemaiional 
refugees  m  the  world,  mostly  women  and  children, 
and  at  least  23  million  internally  displaced  people 
Many  are  the  iingenng  human  fallout  of  Cold  War 
conflicts  The  largest  refugee  populations  are  in 
Afnca  (5  3  million),  the  Middle  East  (.5.8  million), 
and  South  Asia  (4  0  million)  "  Conflicts  in  Central 
Amenca  have  led  thousands  to  seek  refuge  m 
surrounding  countnes  and  the  United  States 

The  number  of  refugees  has  more  than 
doubled  m  the  past  decade,  and  many  very  poor 
countnes  have  made  admirable  efforts  to  meet 
refugees  pressing  needs  U  S  assistance,  however, 
has  remained  constant  As  a  result,  funds  for 
education  and  resettlement  have  largely  been 
eliminjied  and  refugee  programs  today  focus  merely 
on  sur.  ival  Yci  the  ultimate  goal  of  refugee  assistance 
must  be  lo  help  people  establish  new  lives,  preferabiv 
in  their  i.ounm  of  origin  Efforts  to  end  regional 
conflicis  are  crucial,  as  is  assistance  in  the  orderly 
repatnation  ol  refugees  to  their  own  countries,  most 
of  which  have  been  devastated  bv  wars 


PROMOTING    DEMOCRACY 

The  last  decade  brought  a  welcome  wa\c  of 
political  openness  to  the  developing  world.  Eaiicrn 
Europe,  and  the  CIS  Most  Latin  American,  and 
some  Asian,  countnes  have  replaced  military 
governments  and  one-pany  states  through 
multipany  elections  Similar  changes  began  in  .Africa 
in  1991.  More  than  ever,  competitive  political 
systems  are  the  nonn.  the  opportunity  to  promote 
democracy  and  open  political  systems  is  greater  than 
at  any  time  in  history- 
Economic  pressures  on  the  newly  democratic 
regimes  are  severe,  and  political  backlash  could 
result  if  improvements  in  well-being  take  too  long 
in  addition,  national  elections  do  not  necessarily 
lead  to  increased  local  participation  in 
decisionmaking  .Allovnng  people  control  over 
decisions  that  directly  affect  their  lives  is  an 
essential-though  often  neglected-componcnt  of 
building  stable  and  equitable  societies 

Mainiaining  and  nuriunng  the  nasccni 
democracies  and  encouraging  local  participation  in 
decisionmaking  are  consisicni  with  .Amcricar.  iJcaij 
and  would  considerabK  increase  regional  and  global 
stabiliiv 
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Planning  for  an  Lncertain  Future 


L.S.  Policy  Priorities  After  the 
Cold  War 


Even  in  the  midst  of  economic  difficulties,  the 
United  Sutes  must  plan  for  future  challenges  Some 
emerging  issues  are  already  evident  Continued 
growth  in  the  United  States  requires  a  growing  world 
economy  The  global  environment  must  be  protected, 
the  needs  o(  the  poor  addressed,  and  world 
population  growth  stabilized  if  the  United  States 
wishes  to  be  pan  of  a  healthy  and  stable  world 

But  further  surpnses  undoubtedly  lie  ahead 
The  earth  has  become  smaller,  more  crowded,  and 
the  lives  of  its  people  more  closely  inienwined;  the 
effects  of  growing  populations'  activities  on  the 
eanh's  atmosphere,  oceans,  and  forests  are  only 
panially  understood  Few  predicted  in  1980  the 
global  challenges  that  face  us  in  the  early  1990s  The 
AIDS  virus  was  only  identified  in  1981.  the  hole  in 
the  o;one  layer  was  discovered  in  1985 

In  the  political  realm,  surpnses  are  equally 
likely  The  Soviet  Union,  considered  a  major  threat 
just  a  few  vears  ago,  no  longer  exists  Predicting  the 
new  issues  thai  will  face  us  in  2052.  or  even  2002.  is 
impossible  li  is  essential,  therefore,  to  begin  to  lay 
the  foundaiion?  for  iniemational  cooperation  that 
vMJl  allovK  us  to  confront  current  and  future  global 
challenges 


A  government's  pnman  responsibiliiv  if  in  us 
own  people  The  United  States  first  must  boldK 
address  the  challenges  within  its  own  borders  ^^  hcii 
the  country  with  the  worlds  largest  GNP  ranks 
twentieth  m  child  monaliiy"  and  has  36  million 
people  without  health  care  coverage. '  a  shortage  ol 
low-income  housing,  and  an  annual  budget  dcficii 
exceeding  $350  billion,  claims  to  global  leadership 
nng  hollow 

Addressing  concerns  within  US  borders  will 
require  improving  US  economic  competitiveness, 
reducing  the  budget  deficit,  creating  new  and  more 
productive  jobs,  improving  education,  making 
health  care  affordable  and  accessible  to  all.  creating 
affordable  housing,  combatting  the  use  and  (low  of 
drugs,  and  protecting  the  environment 

Even  as  ii  addresses  issues  at  home,  however, 
the  United  Sutes  continues  to  have  an  imponar.t. 
although  altered,  role  to  play  in  the  world  In  the 
1990s,  world  leadership  will  come  less  from  miliiarv 
power  than  from  economic  strength  and  moral 
example  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  makes  it  poijibic 
for  perhaps  the  first  time  to  envision  a  v^orid 
characterized  by  peace,  economic  growth . 
environmental  sustainability  and  widespread 
democratization  and  human  development 

In  this  world,  the  traditional  dichc>tom\ 
between  domestic"  and  "international  issue;  li  an 
anachronism  Global  action  is  needed  to  address 
successfully  the  majority  of  so-called  domestic 
concerns  as  well  as  lo  advance  longer-term  U  > 
interests  in  building  a  better  world  and  promotinc 
American  humanitanan  ideals  The  United  S'.a.if 
must  learn  to  think  strategioally-helpmc  to  frame 
the  new  international  agenda  while  sharing 
responsibility  for  us  implementation  and  using 
available  resources  to  leverage  participation  bv  other 
nations 
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In  the  penod  ahead.  U  S  foreign  pohcy  must 
have  the  folloxKing  broad  objectives 

1 !  Global  ccononuc  gnwih  Growth  in  the  world 
economv  is  essential  for  both  developed  and 
developing  countnes  It  could  also  be  an  imponant 
pan  of  an  overall  strategy  to  restructure  the  US 
economy  and  restore  Amencan  competitiveness 

2)  Resolution  of  ouistandmg  regional  conjlicis  A 
truly  peaceful  world  requires  not  only  an  end  to  the 
Cold  War  between  the  superpowers  but  also 
resolution  of  long-term  and  emerging  regional 
conflicts  in  the  developing  world  and  Eastern 
Europe  Arms  control,  conflict  resolution, 
postconflict  reconstruction  and  development, 
expanded  refugee  programs,  and  disaster  relief  are 
essential  to  preventing  funher  outbreaks  of  hostility 

3)  Piogicii  on  ihc  common  global  challenges 
rcquir.ng  coopcwiion  and  panicipauon  from  all 
counincs  The  Untied  States  should  take  a  leadership 
role  in  addressing  ?uch  problems  as  ennronmental 
threats  rapid  population  growth,  AIDS,  and  other 
health  pandemias 

41  Po\ iit\  ulli\ijiu'n  and  human  development 
Wide  disparuicf  in  income  and  human  well-being 
between  rich  and  poor  people  and  countnes  are 
immoral,  they  also  contribute  to  many  other  global 
problems  They  must  be  resolved  for  both 
humaniiarian  and  self-interest  reasons. 

5}  Pokihal  ii'i<vm  in  the  developing  uiuninrs. 
Euiicr,  Euri'p.   jr.,.'  (he  CommonKcallh  of  Independent 
>ij[i-.  Thi-  new  dcmocracief  require  support  and 
enccuragcment  if  ihcv  are  to  make  the  difficult 
iran>iiion  lo  pcrm-incnic 


Pursuing  these  new  post -Cold  War  obiectives 
vull  require  strong  leadership  and  commitment  but 
not  necessarily  large  increases  in  direct  government 
expenditure  Negotiating  increased  trade  openness 
or  diplomatic  efforts  to  dampen  regional  conflicts 
require  a  commitment  of  political  time  and  encrcv 
and  multilateral  cooperation  m  a  wide  range  of 
areas  But  those  effons  do  not  involve  massive 
increases  in  US  international  affairs  spending 

For  other  purposes  the  international  affairs 
budget  IS  an  important  instrument  m  pursuing  US 
national  interests  abroad  in  the  1990s,  even  though 
it  represents  less  than  1  percent  of  overall 
government  spending 

The  Alternative  Budget  that  follows 
restructures  current  international  affairs 
expenditures  to  better  promote  US  interests  a; 
home  and  abroad  The  proposed  changes  reflect  the 
dramatic  developments  of  recent  years,  translate 
where  appropnaie  the  interests  and  ideais  lusi 
outlined  into  concrete  spending  priorities  and  iav 
the  foundations  for  a  strong  and  secure  future  withir 
a  stronger  and  more  secure  world 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  testify  before  this  Committee  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  all  worked  hard  for  aid  reform  for  the  last  six  years,  including  my 
own  endeavors  in  prior  incarnations  at  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development.  While  we 
have  not  achieved  major  reform  in  that  time  span,  I  must  say  that  I  respect  enormously  the  evident 
commitment  of  Ihe  leadership  of  this  Committee  to  fry  to  put  aid  right.  The  need  for  retorm  was 
evident  before  the  end  of  the  Cold  War;  today,  it  is  manifestly  in  need  of  a  new  authorization.  I 
am  delighted  to  see  this  Committee,  under  your  leadership,  taking  up  this  issue. 

If  I  may  briefly  summarize  some  of  the  principal  issues  we  have  discussed  in  recent  years 
with  regard  to  aid  reform,  they  boil  down  to  these: 

(1)  the  need  to  simplify:  the  many  objectives,  themes,  goals,  cross<utting  issues,  and 
precautionary  amendments  are  all  familiar.  One  of  the  major  goals  of  this  process  has  been  to  "get 
back  to  basics."  The  issue  is  not  an  inability  of  USAID  to  manage  multiple  mandates;  the  issue  is 
that  they  are  frequently  contradictor^',  or  given  no  priority.  As  a  result,  the  program  stalls,  like  an 
automobile  asked  to  go  in  several  directions  at  once. 

(2)  the  need  to  coordinate:  the  many  agencies  involved  in  international  activities  abroad 
has  burgeoned  in  the  last  decade.  I  don't  know  of  a  federal  agency  that  does  not  have  an 
international  office  or  bureau.  Even  if  that  office  is  just  one  senior  official,  its  mandate  is  to  expand 
the  agency's  role  abroad.  The  evident  failures  of  past  attempts  of  authorizing  legislation  to  create 
such  coordination  (as  in  the  Development  Coordination  Committee  or  the  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency)  does  not  argue  against  trying;  it  is  testimony  that  the  need,  if  growing,  has 
always  been  there. 

(3)  the  need  to  better  relate  to  non-governmental  development  efforts  emanating  from 
American  society:  the  many  universities,  private  voluntary  organizations,  cooperatives  and 
businesses  already  committed  and  involved  in  development  activities  abroad  has  long  been 
recognized  as  unique  American  assets.  Our  private  development  efforts  dwarf  by  many  magnitudes 
similar  capacities  of  other  donor  countries  in  developing  countries.  Throughout  our  reform 
discussions,  the  question  has  been  how  best  to  capitalize  on  that  capacity'  -  not  to  stifle  it  with  a 
bureaucratic  blanket,  but  rather  to  empower  and  enlarge  it. 

(4)  lastly,  but  certainly  not  least,  the  need  to  relate  our  foreign  assistance  programs  to  a 
significantly  changed  U.S.  role  in  the  world:  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  the  economic  collapse  oi  the 
republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  the  emergence  of  Asian  economic  power,  and  the  need  to  imd 
seleaive  areas  of  U.S.  leadership  in  global  councils.  This  last  issue  becomes  particularlv  difficult  to 
confront,  because  of  the  continuing  lack  of  consensus  over  an  appropriate  U.S.  place  m  a  "ne\N 
world  order."  Those  who  hoped  for  a  rapid  transition  from  the  comfort  of  a  biF>olar  world  to  another 
secure  structure  have  been  badly  disappointed.  Assuming  that  we  may  have  to  live  with  substantial 
strategic  flux  for  some  years,  we  who  are  interested  in  aid  reform  have  to  ask  where  the  foreign 
policy  anchors  may  be. 
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I  raise  the  four  issues  above  in  hopes  of  reminding  all  of  us  where  this  debate  over  aid  reform 
has  traversed  in  recent  years.  I  don't  believe  there  is  strong  disagreement  over  the  nature  of  those 
issues.  They  are  not  partisan.  And  to  the  degree  thai  our  foreign  aid  program  has  always  been  most 
effective  when  blessed  with  adequate  bipartisan  support,  I  hope  that  they  will  serve  as  contmumg 
anchors  for  our  consideration  of  a  new  authorization. 


In  your  invitation  to  testify,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  that  four  questions  be  addressed  Let 
me  address  all  four,  some  briefly  and  others  at  greater  length: 

Why  is  Foreign  Assistance  in  the  U.S.  National  Interest? 

Frankly,  it  isn't  always  in  the  national  interest.  Foreign  assistance  that  is  untargetted,  beren 
of  strategic  direction,  uncoordinated,  or  badly  implemented  damages  both  the  U.S.  national  interest 
and  the  countries  to  whom  it  is  provided.  We  should  not  fool  ourselves;  if  we,  as  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress,  are  not  willing  to  invest  in  a  program  of  high  quality,  we  should  not  do 
it  at  all. 

If  we  use  foreign  assistance  to  simply  "maintain  a  presence"  in  some  countries,  we  should 
stop  it.  It  is  probably  money  wasted.  And  I  applaud  Administrator  Atwood  for  accelerating  tne 
closure  of  21  missions,  many  of  which  had  become  largely  inconsequential. 

At  the  same  time,  the  use  of  government  resources  in  a  long-term  program  that  enhance^ 
sustained  cooperation  between  the  U.S.  and  a  foreign  country  can  have  benefits  far  beyond  Ouf 
lifetime.  The  examples  of  training  programs  from  around  the  world  that  bring  the  brightest  to  the 
U.S.  to  study  economics,  business  management,  and  many  other  technical  fields  have  pavo*- 
decades  in  the  future  -  both  for  the  developing  country  and  for  the  U.S.  The  in-depth  partnerships 
that  can  be  created  through  strong  assistance  programs  focussed  on  technical  problems  have 
marvelous  cost-benefit  ratios.  And  the  benefits  appear  in  economic,  political,  and  sociological  terr->. 


Why  is  Foreign  Assistance  Reform  Needed? 

The  needs  were  laid  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  testimony:  the  need  for  getting  back  to 
basics,  for  coordination,  for  a  new  relationship  with  private  efforts,  and  for  a  stronger  strategic  base 
from  our  foreign  policy. 

What  Practical  Difference  Will  Foreign  Aid  Reform  Make? 

Thai's  not  clear;  it  will  depend  on  the  kind  of  authorization  bill  that  is  passed  b\  tne 
Congress,  and  whether  the  appropriators  will  cooperate  with  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  oi  tne 
reform.  Perhaps  more  importantly,  we  should  ask  a  set  of  questions  that  would  determine  the  tvpe 
of  reform  that  is  ultimately  passed;   for  example: 

(1)  Can  we  design  a  foreign  aid  reform  bill  that  would  generate  a  stronger,  practical  ma)orit\  m 
Congress?  Too  much  of  the  foreign  assistance  program  gets  mortgaged  by  the  weak  maioritv  i* 
cobbles  together.  Is  it  possible  to  create  a  new  program  that  is  not  merely  a  coalition  of  vestec 
interests,  supporting  only  one  piece  of  the  program? 
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(2)  Can  we  authorize  a  foreign  assistance  program  that  would  have  clearer,  praclical  results  m  the 
field?  The  need  for  implementation  flexibility  and  multi-year  authorizations  has  long  been  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  The  need  for  clearer  measures  of  long-term  development  results  is  clear.  And 
perhaps  most  important  to  the  quest  for  sustainability,  can  the  Agency  show  that  the  beneficiaries 
are  "talcing  ownership"  of  such  development  efforts  through  broad-based  participation,  so  that  future 
generations  will  also  benefit  from  our  investments?  Is  the  current  Congress  willing  to  press  USAID 
for  such  a  practical  solution? 

(3)  Can  we  authorize  a  set  of  authorities  with  regard  to  administration,  procurement,  and  personnel 
that  would  create  a  much  more  common-sense,  practical  relationship  with  those  who  carry  out  the 
foreign  assistance  programs?  This  Committee  has  heard  enough  testimony  over  the  years  about  the 
bureaucratic  difficulties  of  working  with  USAID,  or  within  USAID,  to  know  what  has  to  be  done. 

(4)  Can  our  foreign  assistance  program  be  asked  to  report  on  progress  in  its  programs  in  such  a 
practical  manner  that  the  average  American  can  understand  what  she  getting  for  her  tax  dollar?  The 
accomplishments  of  our  assistance  program  are  legion,  and  the  American  people,  when  they  are 
given  a  down-to-earth  explanation  of  what  is  going  on,  support  foreign  aid.  Instead,  USAID's  human 
resources  are  sapped  by  innumerable  reporting  requirements  to  Congress,  and  then  discouraged  b\ 
so-called  "anti-lobbying"  legislation  from  informing  the  American  people  about  what  is  being 
achieved. 

If  this  Committee  can  answer  these  questions  with  affirmative  provisions  in  a  new  reform  bill, 
the  answer  would  be  yes,  foreign  aid  reform  will  make  a  praaical  difference. 

What  Kind  of  Reform  in  Foreign  Aid  Will  Best  Serve  the  U.S.  Interests? 

Numerous  approaches  to  foreign  aid  reform  have  been  reviewed  in  recent  years,  the  most 
recent  being  the  Administration's  proposal  for  a  "Peace,  Development  and  Democrac>'  Act  of  1994." 
Since  I  understand  that  the  Committee  wants  to  mark  up  this  text,  it  would  presumably  be  most 
useful  to  frame  the  question  of  "what  kind  of  reform"  in  the  context  of  this  draft  bill.  Let  me  return 
to  a  number  of  the  questions  that  I  posed  earlier  in  my  testimony. 

Does  the  new  legislation  meet  the  need  to  simplif\'?  As  one  reads  through  the  "statement 
of  policy"  of  the  PDDA,  is  it  clear  what  really  counts?  Has  there  been  a  diffusion  of  goals  or  a 
narrowing  of  goals  to  focus  on  priorities?  Have  any  goals  from  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  been 
deleted,  or  placed  in  a  category  where  they  are  clearly  subsidiary  to  the  others?  One  can  onl\  hope 
that  Administration  testimony  will  clarify  how  the  Agency  hopes  to  get  back  to  basics 

Indeed,  a  first  reading  would  suggest  that  USAID  is  now  being  called  upon  to  expand  areas 
where  it  has  not  traditionally  had  any  real  depth.  In  democracy  programs,  for  instance,  while  the 
work  USAID  has  done  in  governance,  human  rights,  election  support,  and  administration  oi  justice 
has  been  valuable,  the  real  depth  of  expertise  in  these  areas  is  outside  the  Agency;  wouldn't  it  make 
more  sense  to  review  aH  of  the  government's  programs  related  to  democracy  (e.g.,  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  is  now  ten  years  old),  and  give  those  efforts  some  institutional 
coherence?  It  is  not  clear,  in  this  context,  why  we  need  a  proposal  from  USAID  for  "support  tor 
democratic  participation"  programs  in  the  FY95  budget,  and  a  separate  "support  for  democrac>"  title 
elsewhere?  In  the  area  of  the  environment,  USAID  has  been  a  pioneer  of  excellence  in  ensuring  that 
development  does  not  harm  the  environment.   But  does  it  have  any  real  comparative  advantage  in 
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programs  and  projects  purely  focussed  on  improving  the  environment,  such  as  global  climate 
change?  At  a  minimum,  shouldn't  the  review  of  such  environmental  efforts  also  include  programs 
at  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Interior,  Commerce,  and  Energy,  as  well  as  the  EPA?  It  certamlv 
sends  an  odd  message  to  the  nominal  beneficiaries  of  foreign  assistance:  developing  countries  do 
not  see  climate  change  as  a  "development  issue."  And  at  home,  environmental  groups  are  saying 
it  is  time  for  more  than  a  "no-regrets  environmental  strategy"  that  has  been  at  the  core  of  USAIDs 
activities. 

Does  the  new  FY95  budget  tell  us  where  the  priorities  lie?  I  know  this  Committee  will  look 
carefully  at  the  budget,  presented  on  Monday  of  this  week,  to  see  if  the  priorities  are  right,  and  it 
they  are  sufficiently  focussed  in  development  purposes  to  make  it  worthwhile  to  pass  this  bill.  The 
numbers  indicate  that  the  Administration  is  diminishing  its  support  for  economic  growih  (which 
already  took  the  greatest  cut  m  the  FY94  budget  of  any  category,  and  is  now  being  cut  again,  as 
opposed  to  politically-attractive  themes  such  as  environment,  democracy,  and  population  programs 
Development  is  too  serious  an  issue  for  billions  of  people  to  be  placed  at  the  mercy  ot  political 
fashions.  If  development  cannot  be  engaged  by  USAID  in  the  comprehensive,  time-tested  manner 
of  development  specialists,  then  it  may  need  to  be  administered  by  a  foundation  less  vulnerable  to 
political  pressures. 

Does  the  PDDA  reflect  the  need  to  coordinate  U.S.  activities  in  developine  count-  e? 
particularly  with  foreign  assistance,  better  than  in  the  past?  The  PDDA,  of  course,  deletes  pr;or 
statutory  references,  such  as  to  IDCA,  and  in  his  testimony  last  week.  Administrator  Atwood  said  tnat 
"the  bill  recognizes  the  Secretary  of  State's  paramount  role  in  coordinating  all  overseas  programs, 
including  coordination  within  the  executive  branch  of  budget  and  foreign  policy  issues.  The  nevs 
bill  does  not  alter  this  traditional  role.  "  (emphasis  added)  If  there  was  one  tendenc\'  m  the  past  of 
concern  to  those  of  us  in  the  development  field,  it  was  that  the  Department  of  State  was  consistentK 
unwilling  to  invest  the  time  in  the  coordination  process.  If  we  maintain  that  "traditional  role'  as 
played  by  the  Department  of  State,  coordination  is  lost.  And  in  an  era  when  the  developing 
countries  lose  much  more  in  the  outcome  of  a  CATT  round  than  they  gain  in  foreign  assistance,  ue 
shall  be  merely  papering  over  the  cracking  dike  by  adding  foreign  assistance. 

Does  the  PDDA  bring  about  a  stronger  partnership  for  development  with  U.S.  univers:  es 
PVOs.  and  businesses  to  achieve  real  improvement  in  social  and  economic  indicators  abroad?  The 
policy  language  of  the  PPDA  properly  places  strong  emphasis  on  the  potential  value  oi  P\0, 
university  and  cooperative  involvement  in  the  development  process.  And  yet  the  "partnership  to 
which  the  PDDA  refers  is  that  between  USAID  and  the  NCO  community.  Isn't  the  partnership  we 
want  to  encourage  in  the  long-term  that  between  the  NCO  community  and  similar  institutions  in 
developing  countries?  Isn't  the  U.S.  government  foreign  assistance  program  in  this  area  a  facilitator 
for  sustainable  partnerships  between  private  sectors  in  donor  and  recipient  countries?  It  may  be  that 
a  U.S.  government  agency  is  not  the  best  vehicle  to  empower  such  partnerships.  Would  a  quasi- 
non-governmental  vehicle,  such  as  a  "sustainable  development  fund,"  as  proposed  by  some 
observers,  be  better  suited  for  nurturing  and  sustaining  such  NCO  to  NCO  partnerships,  rather  tnan 
having  the  U.S.  government  in  the  middle? 

Does  the  PDDA  better  relate  our  foreign  assistance  program  to  a  larger  U.S.  foreign  doIic\ 
strategy?  That  is  unclear  from  the  bill.  Last  week,  the  Administrator  said  that  he  was  "trying  to 
create  a  de  facto  merger  with  the  State  Department."  That  presumably  means  that,  if  our  foreign 
policy  IS  reactive  and  focussed  on  crisis  management,  so  will  our  foreign  assistance  -  a  mistake  in 
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my  book.  Or  if  we  have  a  strong,  proactive  post<old-war  strategy,  USAID  can  be  pan  of  that,  loo 
What  concerns  me  is  that  the  Department  of  State  does  not  have  an  institutional  interest  in  the  long- 
term  aspects  of  the  foreign  assistance  program.  Sustainable  development  would  be  highly  vulnerable 
in  a  time  of  budget<utting  to  a  generalized,  but  erroneous  mood  in  the  State  Department  that  such 
programs  never  pay  off. 

In  conclusion,  several  issues  need  to  be  highlighted.  The  expenditure  of  political  energy  on 
passing  a  PDDA  is  sufficient  to  justify  taking  a  careful  look  at  its  individual  provisions  as  well  as  its 
underlying  assumptions.  The  bill  reflects  some  years  of  careful  reflection  about  how  to  make  our 
program  work  better  -  and  the  legal  crafting  that  went  into  this  draft  bill  deserves  accolades  But 
in  terms  of  policy,  our  foreign  assistance  program  needs  to  get  back  to  doing  what  it  does  well,  and 
focussing  on  what  is  basic  to  the  recipient  countries.  In  many  people's  estimation,  what  USAID  does 
best  is  economic  development  -  facilitating  the  kind  of  broad-based  economic  growth  set  m  a 
context  of  environmental  sensitivity,  equitable  participation  by  all  people,  and  honest,  capable 
government.  Such  a  program  of  assistance  does  not  need  lots  of  bells  and  whistles  -  it  needs  to 
practice  its  comparative  advantage,  and  leave  the  rest  to  multilateral  or  private  institutions. 

After  my  experience  of  the  last  decade,  I  am  convinced  that  the  American  people  will 
support  the  right  kind  of  assistance  program:  straightforward,  pragmatic,  responsive  to  needs,  and 
focussed  on  issues  where  Americans  can  make  a  difference.  If  you  make  the  PDDA  into  a  bill  that 
can  fit  that  description,  it  will  be  well-supported  at  home  and  make  a  difference  in  peoples  lives 
abroad. 
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Statement  nf  Rarhara  J.  Bramble.  Director  of  IntcrnaUonal  Programs  of  Ihe  National  Wildlife  Federation; 
Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representttives   -   Febniarr  9.  1994 

I.  Foreign  assistance  is  in  the  U.S.  national  interest  if  it  is  based  upon  the  critical  imperative  of  the  late 

20th  century  -  fostering  economically,  socially,  and  ecologically  susuinable  development: 

n.        The  Clinton  Administration's  efforts  to  reform  U.S.  foreign  assistance  programs  have  achieved  a 
number  of  successes: 

•  The  preparation  of  the  bill  included  a  notable  consultative  process  with  Non-Govenunental  Organizations 
(NGOs),  and  the  final  draft  of  the  bill  incorporates  many  NGO  concerns. 

•  The  bill  recognizes  the  importance  of  susuinable  development,  highlighting  both  environment  and 
population  as  priorities. 

•  Development  assistance  funds  are  'walled  off.'  and  development  assistance  to  Africa  is  highlighted. 

•  The  bill  now  acknowledges  the  importance  of  people-to-peopie  participatory  development,  especially  for 
women  and  indigenous  groups,  and  highlights  the  importance  of  public  access  to  information  about 
development  projects  and  programs. 

•  The  bill  acknowledges  the  need  for  transparency  and  accounubility  from  International  Financial  Institutions. 

•  Environmental  Impact  Statements  are  required  for  all  sustainable  development  programs,  as  well  as  for 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation. 

m.        Sustainable  development  should  be  the  overall  goal  of  international  operations,  not  just  USAID 
programs  to  assist  the  poor  currently  included  under  Title  I: 

•  Environmental  assessments  should  be  required  for  all  U.S.  international  operations,  including  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  Trade  and  Development  Agency,  that  could  have  a  significant  environmental  impaa. 
with  appropriate  procedures  to  exempt  emergency  situations. 

•  The  bill  should  link  trade  with  sustainable  development:  it  must  recogniie  that  completely  free  trade  does 
not  exist,  that  markets  do  not  funaion  flawlessly,  and  that  without  some  compensatory  rules,  trade  can 
threaten  sustainable  development. 

IV.  Sustainable  development  must  receive  a  much  greater  funding  priority  in  U.S.  foreign  assistance: 

V.  Other  Problems: 

•  The  bill  lacks  clear  objectives  for  ail  programs,  and  the  extremely  general  language  and  vagueness  about 
implementation  are  a  cause  for  concern. 

•  The  role  of  USAID  is  still  not  clearly  defined  in  the  bill. 

•  Population  funding  is  not  clearly  defined  and  may  be  used  for  other  related  areas. 

•  The  bill  dances  around  the  relationship  between  susuinable  development  and  the  IFIs.  There  is  mention 
of  the  need  for  transparency  and  accountability,  but  nothmg  to  encourage  the  IFIs  to  adopt  sustainable 
development  as  a  goal  of  revamped  structural  adjustment  policies. 

•  The  'early  warning"  system  used  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  detect  potentially  damaging  projects  funded 
by  the  Multilateral  Development  Banks,  should  be  renewed  and  strengthened  by  the  bill. 

•  In  terms  of  humanitarian  relief,  the  bill  needs  to  emphasize  disaster  prevention,  not  just  disaster  relief 
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before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
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February  9,  1994 


I.  Foreign  Assistance  is  in  the  U.S.  national  interest  if  it  is  based  upon  the  critical 
imperative  of  the  late  20th  century  —  fostering  economically,  socially  and  ecologically 
sustainable  development. 

The  first  question  you  want  to  address  today  is  "why  is  Foreign  Assistance  in  the  U.S. 
national  interest?"  The  National  Wildlife  Federation  bases  its  support  for  international  assistance 
upon  the  mounting  evidence  of  environmental  degradation  around  the  world,  and  the  still 
growing  numbers  of  poor  people  whose  blighted  hopes  form  an  undercurrent  of  instability  in  the 
relations  among  governments  and  peoples.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we,  as  a  nation 
comnutted  to  the  principles  of  democracy  and  equal  opportunity,  and  rich  beyond  the  dreams 
of  most  people  on  earth,  have  a  moral  obligation  to  help  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  people 
in  other  nations.  But  if  we  fail  to  honor  this  moral  obligation,  we  will  face  the  purely  practical 
problems  of  arming  ourselves  and  paying  the  far  higher  bills  for  the  defense  of  our  privileges, 
and  finding  methods  of  combatting  global  climate  change,  loss  of  biological  diversity  and 
pollution. 

That  then  leads  to  the  question  of  what  kind  international  assistance  has  a  chance  of 
being  effective  in  addressing  the  staggering  global  proportions  of  poverty  and  environmental 
degradation.  We  believe  the  principles  of  environmental,  socially  and  economically  sustainable 
development,  as  worked  out  over  the  past  decade,  and  as  incorporated  in  portions  of  this  bill, 
hold  out  more  promise  of  hope  than  we  seen  in  decades. 
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n.  The  Clinton  Administration's  efforts  to  reform  U.S.  foreign  assistance  programs 
have  achieved  a  number  of  successes,  both  by  including  needed  reforms  in  the  draft  foreign 
aid  legislation  and  consulting  extensively  with  Non-Governmental  Organizations  (NGOs). 

The  preparation  of  the  "Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act  of  1994"  included  a 
beneficial  consultative  process  with  NGOs,  and  the  final  draft  of  the  legislation  incorporates 
many  NGO  concerns.  The  bill  recognizes  the  importance  of  sustainable  development, 
highlighting  both  environment  and  population  as  priorities.  The  recognition  of  global 
environmental  degradation  and  rapid  population  growth  as  threats  to  global  security  and  well- 
being  demonstrates  a  marked  advance  in  U.S.  foreign  assistance  policy. 

Development  assistance  funds  are  "walled  ofr;  we  are  very  pleased  that  development 
assistance  has  been  protected  in  the  Administration's  bill.  Considering  that  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  funding  goes  for  sustainable  development  projects  --  about  $2  billion  --  we 
cannot  afford  to  take  an^  of  these  precious  funds  and  use  them  to  meet  other,  shorter-term  goals. 
Similarly,  requiring  a  separate  military  assistance  authorization  for  programs  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  a  positive  step. 

The  bill  now  acknowledges  the  importance  of  people-to-people  participatory  development, 
especially  for  women  and  indigenous  groups,  and  highlights  the  importance  of  public  access  to 
information  about  development  projects  and  programs.  Also,  the  bill  acknowledges  the  need  for 
transparency  and  accountability  from  the  International  Financial  Institutions  (IFIs). 

Environmental  impact  assessments  are  required  for  all  sustainable  development  programs, 
as  well  as  for  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation.  Environmental  impact  statements 
are  a  useful  tool  for  ensuring  that  development  is  indeed  sustainable  and  does  not  significantly 
damage  the  environment.   But,  in  spite  of  these  advances,  many  problems  remain. 

m.       Sustainable  development  should  be  the  overall  goal  of  international  operations,  not 
just  USAED  programs  to  assist  the  poor  which  are  currently  included  under  Title  I. 

In  the  post-Cold  War  and  post-Earth  Summit  world,  all  nations  have  the  obligation  to 
promote  Agenda  21  and  sustainable  development,  at  home  and  abroad.  That  means  our  export 
financing,  trade  and  development  funding,  food  export  promotion,  refugee  assistance  and  peace 
keeping  should  all  be  screened  to  determine  if  there  are  better  or  worse  ways  to  accomplish  these 
goals,  so  as  to  promote  sustainable  development,  or  at  least  to  be  neutral  in  effect. 

Environmental  impact  studies  should  be  required  for  all  U.S.  international 
operations  that  could  have  a  significant  environmental  impact.  Environmental  impact 
assessment  is  one  way  to  efficiently  implement  the  screening  of  international  operations. 
Procedures  can  be  developed  to  identify  those  projects  which  are  likely  to  cause  significant 
impact  on  the  human  and  natural  environment,  so  that  full-blown  environmental  impact  studies 
are  carried  out  only  when  needed;  the  procedures  would  also  exempt  emergency  situations  and 
those  where  compelling  national  security  objectives  would  be  compromised  by  implementing  a 
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brief  environmental  assessment  process.  Allowing  for  these  exceptions,  environmental 
assessments  should  be  required  for  all  programs  authorized  under  the  bill,  such  as  the  Trade  and 
Development  Agency,  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  building  democracy.  The  bill  should  also 
recommend  that  environmental  impact  studies  be  required  for  those  programs  authorized  under 
other  committee  jurisdiction,  such  as  P.L.  480,  which  is  mentioned  in  a  policy  statement  in  the 
bill. 

The  bill  should  link  trade  with  sustainable  development;  it  must  recognize  that 
completely  free  trade  does  not  exist,  that  markets  do  not  function  flawlessly,  and  that 
without  some  compensatory  rules,  trade  can  threaten  sustainable  development.  In  order  for 
really  free  trade  to  exist,  certain  pre-conditions  are  essential,  such  as  that  products  would  have 
to  be  sold  including  their  full  environmental  and  social  costs,  consumers  would  need  to  have  full 
and  open  access  to  information,  and  labor  rights  would  have  to  be  enforced.  As  these  conditions 
are  inordinately  difficult  and  almost  never  met,  the  U.S.  must  accept  the  need  for  some 
compensatory  rules  to  reduce  the  potentially  damaging  environmental  and  social  effects  of 
unregulated  trade. 

As  demonstrated  by  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA),  the  relation- 
ship between  trade  and  the  global  environment  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  NAFTA  calls 
for  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico  to  conduct  trade  "in  a  manner  consistent  with 
environmental  protection  and  conservation,"  and  so  as  to  "promote  sustainable  development." 
This  bill  should  not  be  an  old-fashioned  commitment  to  "free  trade,"  as  it  appears  in  Sec.  5001. 
Above  all,  the  Committee  should  keep  in  mind  that  trade  is  a  means  to  achieving  improved 
quality  of  life  for  our  citizens,  not  an  end  in  itself. 

IV.       Sustainable  development  must  receive  a  much  greater  funding  priority  in  U.S. 
foreign  assistance. 

While  sustainable  development  is  considered  an  objective  of  this  international  engagement 
legislation  ~  a  move  which  we  wholly  applaud  -  the  goals  of  sustainability  cannot  be  realized 
without  the  needed  financial  resources.  Despite  the  Administration's  emphasis  on  sustainable 
development,  funding  for  development  assistance  continues  to  be  one  of  the  smallest  parts  of  the 
function  150  account.  Recent  attempts  in  Congress  to  cut  the  deficit  have  disproportionately 
targeted  AID;  the  Penny-Kasich  amendment  would  have  slashed  AID  by  over  25  percent.  While 
this  committee  does  not  appropriate,  you  can  provide  a  clear  directive  as  to  how  funds  are 
allocated. 

Global  challenges  affecting  the  very  basis  of  human  lives  present  perhaps  the  gravest 
threat  to  improving  quality  of  life  for  the  world's  people.  Environmental  degradation,  rapid 
population  growth,  poverty  and  hunger  present  the  biggest  obstacles  to  human  happiness  for 
billions  of  people,  and  yet  these  programs  continue  to  receive  by  far  the  smallest  proportion  of 
funds.  We  urge  you  to  seriously  reconsider  international  funding  allocations  within  this  account 
and  increase  significantly  assistance  for  sustainable  development  programs,  including  population, 
environment,  wlucation  -  especially  of  women  and  girls  -  health  and  nutrition,  micro-enterprise 
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and  sustainable  agriculture.  Along  these  lines,  given  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  we  hope  that 
military  assistance  continues  to  decline  and  would  urge  the  reallocation  of  these  funds  to 
sustainable  development. 

We  have  difficulty  explaining  to  members  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  that 
perhaps  $2  billion  of  the  US  international  affairs  budget  goes  to  make  the  planet  a  more 
economically,  environmentally  and  socially  sustainable  place,  (i.e.  "sustainable  development") 
but  that  the  majority  of  the  funding  goes  to  something  else  --  what  should  we  call  it? 
"Unsustainable  development?" 

V.        Other  Problems 

The  bill  lacks  clear  objectives  for  all  programs,  and  the  extremely  general  language 
and  vagueness  about  implementation  are  a  cause  for  concern.  Many  of  the  programs 
included  in  the  bill  are  not  clearly  delineated  in  terms  of  authority  and  guidelines  for 
implementation.  The  bill  as  a  whole  should  reflect  the  level  of  specificity  of  the  language  used 
in  Title  V,  Chapter  I  -  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation.  For  instance,  when  Title  V, 
Chapter  2  -  Trade  and  Development  Agency  is  juxtaposed  with  Title  V,  Chapter  1,  it  resembles 
more  a  policy  statement  than  a  law.   This  is  true  of  much  of  the  bill. 

The  role  of  USAID  is  still  not  clearly  defined  in  the  bill.  While  sustainable 
development  programs  are  highlighted  in  Title  I,  the  agency  which  will  carry  out  these  programs 
is  not  mentioned  -  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  E>evelopment  (AID).  This  should  be 
remedied.  Also,  we  hope  that  the  legislation  will  authorize  AID  to  carry  out  its  work  in 
sustainable  development  without  excessive  complications  due  to  shorter  term  political  objectives 
on  the  part  of  the  Depanment  of  State. 

Population  funding  is  not  clearly  deHned  and  may  be  used  for  other  related  areas. 

While  we  applaud  the  highlighting  of  population  in  the  bill,  and  the  recognition  of  the  interaction 
among  relevant  factors  that  impact  on  fertility,  we  have  some  concerns  about  how  population 
funds  will  be  spent.  NWF  and  other  population  advocates  have  encouraged  policymakers  to 
broaden  their  understanding  of  population  to  go  beyond  family  planning,  because  issues  such  as 
women's  economic  status,  literacy  and  child  survival  impact  decisions  about  family  size.  A 
focus  on  these  issues,  and  how  they  relate  to  family  planning  and  reproductive  health,  is  all  to 
the  good. 

However,  as  written.  Section  1102  (b)(4)(B)  implies  that  child  survival  programs  could 
be  funded  with  family  planning/reproductive  health  funds.  While  these  programs  should  be 
intimately  coordinated,  it  would  greatly  weaken  critical  population  programs  to  take  scarce  funds 
from  one  program,  and  use  them  for  another.  We  are  also  very  concerned  that  funding  for 
related  programs  such  as  women's  literacy  will  be  drawn  from  the  limited  population  budget. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  worldwide  need  for  family  planning  funding  has  been  calculated 
by  the  United  Nations  to  be  at  least  $9  billion  by  the  year  2000,  and  the  U.S.  is  only  about 
halfway  to  meeting  our  fair  share  of  this  budget.    Therefore,  this  kind  of  fungibility  between 
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programs  does  not  make  sense  for  AID. 

The  bill  dances  around  the  relationship  between  sustainable  development  and  the 
IFIs.  There  is  mention  of  the  need  for  transparency  and  accountability,  but  nothing  to 
encourage  the  IFIs  to  adopt  sustainable  development  as  a  goal  of  revamped  structural 
adjustment  policies.  The  classical  structural  adjustment  model  prescribed  by  the  IFIs  for  the 
debtor  nations  of  the  developing  world  contributed  to  the  1980s  "lost  decade  of  development." 
Those  structural  adjustment  programs  have  been  devastating  for  the  world's  poor,  and  have 
caused  a  setback  in  development,  and  should  therefore  not  be  given  an  endorsement  in  the  bill. 
Obviously  adjustment  is  needed  in  the  economies  of  most  countries,  but  must  be  carried  out  with 
studied  care  to  prevent  disproportionate  harm  to  the  poor  and  the  environment.  This  bill  should 
make  it  clear  that  it  is  U.S.  policy  to  promote  a  form  of  adjustment  that  does  not  hinder 
sustainable  development. 

In  addition,  the  bill  should  acknowledge  over  10  years  of  hearings  and  investigations  by 
other  committees  of  the  Congress,  which  found  the  environmental  and  social  performance  of  the 
IFIs  to  be  not  only  inadequate,  but  at  variance  with  U.S.  bilateral  policies.  The  bill  should  make 
it  clear  that  while  some  of  reforms  have  been  made  by  some  of  the  IFIs,  further  changes  are 
needed,  on  both  structure  and  operations,  so  that  their  activities  promote  sustainable 
development. 

The  "Early  Warning  System"  used  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  detect  potentially 
damaging  projects  funded  by  the  International  Fmancial  Institutions,  should  be  renewed 
and  strengthened  by  the  bill.  We  recommend  that  the  Early  Warning  System  tracking  list  be 
maintained  to  promote  transparency  and  environmental  sustainability  in  the  IFIs.  AID,  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  has  established  a  system  of  tracking  IFI 
proposed  projects  through  the  AID  missions  and  U.S.  embassies  located  in  the  developing  world. 
The  Early  Project  Notification  System,  often  referred  to  as  the  "Early  Warning  System,"  was 
formally  established  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1987  to  provide  information  about  environmental 
and  social  impacts  of  proposed  projects  in  advance  of  the  loans  coming  to  the  IFI  board  for 
approval.  If  this  bill  ehminates  the  Early  Warning  System  that  will  end  the  public  disclosure, 
which  results  from  the  project  tracking  list  and  the  reporting  requirement  to  the  U.S.  Congress 
of  projects  actively  being  considered  by  the  IFIs. 

In  terms  of  humanitarian  relief,  the  bill  still  needs  to  emphasize  disaster  prevention, 
not  just  disaster  relief.  The  bill  does  not  recognize  the  relationship  between  disaster 
prevention,  disaster  relief,  and  an  appropriate  follow-up  to  prevent  a  recurrence;  emphasis  is 
placed  squarely  on  relief,  with  no  attention  at  all  given  to  disaster  prevention  or  follow-up.  The 
bill  should  recognize  that  promoting  sustainable  development  cind  decreasing  environmental 
degradation  are  means  for  preventing  or  mitigating  humanitarian  crises.  The  bill  should  also 
emphasize  other  disaster  prevention  measures,  such  as  local  capacity  building. 

The  provisions  of  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa  (DFA)  in  the  bill  are  weaker 
than  current  law.  Along  with  the  African  Famine  Relief  and  Recovery  Act,  the  existing  DFA 
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law  provides  j)eople-centered  assistance  to  Sub-Saharan  Africa  and  outlines  as  critical  priorities 
sustainable  agricultural  production  and  natural  resources  management.  Current  law  also  wisely 
requires  AID  to  establish  an  "Africa  Fund"  for:  maintaining  and  restoring  the  renewabite  natural 
resource  base;  voluntary  family  planning  services;  and  improving  health  conditions  --  all  three 
critical  needs  for  Africa.  Also,  the  current  DFA  law  contains  language  that  requires  local 
participation  and  the  participation  of  African  women,  not  simply  that  they  be  "taken  into 
account"  as  this  bill  states.  We  urge  the  committee  to  retain  the  programmatic  provisions  of  the 
DFA  as  it  is  written  under  current  law.  We  also  recommend  that  the  separate  authorization  for 
Africa  be  maintained. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 
Stateaant  to  tha  Housa  Foraign  Affairs  Coaaittaa 
on  "Tha  Peaca,  Prosperity  and  Damocracy  Act  of  1994,"  HR  3765 
by  David  Bacluiann,  Prasident,  Braad  for  tha  World 

February  9,    1993 

Bread  for  the  World,  a  anti-hunger  network  of  44,000  members 
nationwide,  believes  that  the  most  urgent  problems  the  world  faces 
today  are  persistent  poverty,  environmental  degradation,  and  the 
lack  of  effective  citizen  participation.   For  more  than  a  year,  we 
have  been  calling  upon  the  Administration  to  work  with  Congress  to 
revamp  foreign  aid  for  the  post-Cold  War  world  by  making 
sustainable  development  which  reduces  hunger  and  poverty  in 
environmentally  sound  ways  the  leading  purpose  of  U.S.  foreign  aid. 
As  part  of  this  effort,  we  worked  with  Rep.  Doug  Bereuter  (R-NE) 
and  Rep.  Tony  Hall  (D-OH)  to  introduce  the  Many  Neighbors,  Ona 
Earth  resolution,  H.  Con.  Res.  100,  which  lays  out  broad  principles 
for  foreign  aid  reform.   In  all,  160  members  have  signed  onto  the 
resolution,  including  29  members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

Bread  for  the  World  therefore  welcomes  the  submission  of  the 
administration's  foreign  aid  reform  bill.   We  are  pleased  that  many 
of  the  principles  promoted  by  H.  Con.  Res.  100  are  reflected  in  the 
bill.   However,  in  order  to  enhance  the  sustainable  development 
focus  of  the  bill,  we  recommend  the  following  changes: 
•    Policy  statements  as  well  as  concrete  mechanisms  should  be 
adopted  that  ensure  that  sustainable  development  is 
supported  —  or  at  least  not  undermined  —  by  all  foreign  aid 
programs,  including  those  not  governed  by  this  statute.   We 
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are  especially  concerned  that  aid  channeled  through  the  World 
Bank  and  other  international  financial  institutions  support 
sustainable  development. 

The  sustainable  development  policies  and  priorities  outlined 
in  Title  I,  already  quite  strong,  might  be  further 
strengthened  through:  greater  elaboration  of  the  program 
activities  to  be  pursued  under  the  four  objectives;  a  policy 
statement  urging  U.S.  leadership  in  achieving  the  goals  of 
global  conferences  on  the  environment,  nutrition,  children, 
and  women;  a  microenterprise  program  more  focused  on  small 
loans  to  the  poorest  entrepreneurs,  especially  women;  and 
several  additional  improvements. 

The  bill  should  establish  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  as  the  agency  principally  responsible  for 
developing  and  implementing  sustainable  development  as  well  as 
humanitarian  assistance  policies  and  programs.   The  bill 
should  also  require  the  AID  Administrator  to  report  directly 
to  the  President. 

All  foreign  aid  programs  —  not  simply  sustainable  development 
programs,  less  than  2  0  percent  of  the  budget  —  must  be 
subject  to  evaluation,  monitoring  and  accountability.   Most 
should  also  be  subject  to  environmental  impact  assessments. 
The  bill  must  be  accompanied  by  an  adequate  allocation  of 
resources  for  sustainable  development.   In  addition,  we 
support  a  designated  amount  of  funding  for  the  Development 
Fund  for  Africa,  which  governs  U.S.  aid  to  the  world's  poorest 
region.    We  also  urge  reduced  levels  of  military  assistance. 
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Stateaent  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 

on  "The  Peace,  prosperity  and  Democracy  Act  of  1994,"  HR  3765 

by  David  Beckmann,  President 
Bread  for  the  world 

February  9,  1993 

Bread  for  the  World  is  a  Christian  citizen's  movement  of 
44,000  members  committed  to  overcoming  hunger  both  in  the  United 
States  and  overseas.    We  do  not  provide  direct  services  or 
conduct  development  programs  overseas;  instead,  we  work  to 
influence  the  U.S.  government's  response  to  hunger  and  poverty. 
But  rather  than  promote  responses  that  only  feed  hungry  people 
and  expand  the  social  safety  net,  we  focus  on  the  root  causes  of 
hunger,  in  order  to  wipe  out  hunger  at  its  source.   It  is  through 
this  commitment  that  we  have  come  to  focus  on  "sustainable 
development."  We  believe  that  sustainable  development  is  the 
answer  to  the  most  urgent  problems  facing  the  post-Cold  War 
world:  the  chronic  hunger  that  afflicts  one  out  of  seven  people 
and  the  persistent  poverty  that  afflicts  one  out  of  five; 
environmental  degradation,  often  rooted  in  maldistribution  of 
land  and  resources,  that  threatens  the  planet;  and  the 
marginalization  of  people  from  economic  and  political  decisions 
that  affect  their  lives. 
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The  Administration  has  titled  its  foreign  aid  reform  bill 
the  "Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act  of  1994.,"   We  believe 
that  support  for  sustainable  development  may  be  the  most 
effective  way  to  achieve  global  peace,  prosperity  and  democracy. 
If  inequality  and  desperate  poverty  continually  give  rise  to 
turmoil  and  armed  conflict,  how  can  we  have  peace  and  stability? 
If  one  out  of  five  people  do  not  earn  enough  to  meet  their  own 
basic  needs,  how  can  they  become  consumers  of  products  and 
services  from  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere?    If  they  lack  basic 
education  or  access  to  information,  how  can  they  effectively 
participate  as  citizens  in  their  societies?    If  we  fail  to 
address  conditions  which  give  rise  to  conflict  and  famine,  how 
can  we  prevent  more  Somalias  and  Bosnias  from  taking  countless 
human  lives  and  draining  scarce  resources? 

Thus  there  is  a  compelling  self-interest  behind  promotion  of 
sustainable  development  overseas.   But  the  reasons  must  go  beyond 
self-interest.   Hungry  and  poor  people  are  part  of  our  global 
community.    We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  help  them  help 
themselves.   Their  suffering  is  our  pain,  and  their  prosperity 
and  well-being  will  be  ours  as  well. 

Bread  for  the  World  welcomes  the  submission  of  the 
Administration's  foreign  aid  reform  bill  to  Congress.   For  more 
than  a  year,  we  have  been  urging  the  Administration  and  Congress 
to  reform  U.S.  foreign  aid  for  the  post-Cold  War  by  making 
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sustainable  development  which  reduces  hunger  and  poverty  in 
environmentally  sound  ways  the  leading  purpose  of  U.S.  foreign 
aid  and  to  reflect  this  priority  in  budget  allocations.   We 
worked  closely  with  Mr.  Bereuter  and  Mr.  Hall  to  introduce  and 
promote  a  concurrent  resolution,  H.  Con.  Res.  100,  also  known  as 
the  Many  Neighbors,  one  Earth  resolution,  that  lays  out  general 
principles  for  reform  along  these  lines.    In  all,  160 
Representatives  have  signed  onto  the  legislation  —  29  of  them 
members  of  this  committee.    We  thank  those  members  present  for 
your  support  and  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  shaping  the 
reform  bill. 

The  Many  Neighbors,  One  Earth  legislative  campaign  has  had 
broad  grassroots  support.    Bread  for  the  World  members 
throughout  the  country  have  sent  an  estimated  90,000  letters  to 
Congress  in  support  of  it.   The  campaign  has  also  been  adopted  by 
a  range  of  development,  environment,  and  other  organizations  with 
their  own  sizeable  memberships,  such  as  the  National  Wildlife 
Campaign  and  the  National  Peace  Corps  Association.    We  hope  that 
these  efforts  have  helped  to  convince  Congress  and  the 
Administration  that  there  is  a  sizeable  constituency  that 
supports  foreign  aid  reform  helps  poor  people  overcome  hunger  and 
poverty  and  protect  the  environment. 

The  new  bill  goes  a  long  ways  toward  these  goals.    We  are 
pleased  that  the  new  bill  features  the  promotion  of  sustainable 
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development  as  its  first  Title.   We  also  applaud  the  fact  that 
the  bill  incorporates  many  of  the  recommendations  that  Bread  for 
the  World  in  conjunction  with  other  NGOs  made  on  the  earlier 
discussion  draft.   In  particular,  we  welcome  the  explicit 
references  to  poverty  reduction  and  the  improved  language  on 
participation  in  Title  I  and  the  decision  to  exempt  funds  for 
sustainable  development  from  transfers  to  other  objectives  of 
foreign  aid. 

Yet  as  we  review  the  bill,  we  continually  ask  ourselves, 
"What  difference  will  it  make  for  hungry  and  poor  people?"   From 
that  perspective,  we  feel  that  the  legislation  must  be  further 
strengthened  in  a  number  of  areas.    Below,  we  outline  several 
major  concerns. 

Enhanced  Resources  for  Sustainable  Development.   First  and 
foremost,  unless  the  reform  bill  is  accompanied  by  an  adequate 
allocation  of  resources  for  sustainable  development,  it  will 
simply  be  an  exercise  in  "rearranging  the  deck  chairs  on  the 
Titanic."   Despite  our  efforts  to  protect  and  expand  funding  for 
development  assistance  to  poor  regions  of  the  world,  we  have  seen 
resources  for  these  programs  substantially  erode  over  the  past 
year,  even  as  funding  for  other  regions  grew  or  stayed  constant. 
Budget-cutters  in  the  Administration  and  in  Congress  continue  to 
target  these  accounts  for  rescissions. 
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The  administration  has  made  much  of  the  fact  that  the  reform 
bill  replaces  specific  country  interests  with  broad  strategic 
objectives.   But  the  reform  bill  makes  rather  major  exception  for 
countries  which  enjoy,  as  State  Department  officials  routinely 
put  it,  a  "s'pecial  relationship"  with  the  United  States  — 
namely,  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Israel  and  Egypt.   Together, 
aid  to  these  countries  account  for  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  foreign  aid  budget.   We  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
also  pursue  a  "special  relationship"  with  the  poorest  people  of 
Africa,  Latin  America  and  Asia  and  that  this  should  be  reflected 
in  the  level  of  resources  committed  to  promoting  sustainable 
development  in  these  regions. 

Within  allocations  for  sustainable  development,  we  support  a 
designated  amount  of  funding  for  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa, 
which  governs  U.S.  bilateral  aid  to  the  world's  poorest  region. 
Congress  should  make  every  effort  to  appropriate  $900  million, 
the  level  approved  by  the  House  in  its  FY  1994  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill.   Bread  for  the  World  does  not  at  this  time 
support  earmarking  of  other  funds  within  sustainable  development, 
as  long  as  the  reform  bill  establishes  clear  program  priorities 
focused  on  equitable,  participatory  and  environmentally  sound 
development. 

As  we  examine  the  President's  FY  1995  budget  request  for 
foreign  aid,  we  are  troubled  that,  among  the  few  reductions 
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proposed,  most  are  concentrated  on  programs  that  directly  help 
the  hungry  and  the  poor.   The  budget  proposes  to  slash  the  two 
food  aid  programs  —  Titles  II  and  III  of  PL  480  —  that  provide 
emergency  and  development  assistance  to  poor  countries  by  $169 
million,  a  15  percent  reduction  from  current  levels.   It  also 
proposes  to  decrease  funding  levels  for  broad-based  economic 
growth  by  $67  million,  a  5  percent  reduction.   This  category 
funds  health,  child  survival,  education,  housing, 

microenterprise,  agricultural  development  and  many  other  programs 
that  invest  in  poor  people's  productivity  and  increase  their 
earning  power.   Yet  the  budget  recommends  increased  spending  for 
the  other  sustainable  development  categories  of  environment, 
population  and  democracy  as  well  as  for  nearly  all  other  foreign 
aid  programs.   Thus,  the  administration's  approach  to  sustainable 
development  clearly  puts  greater  emphasis  on  the  more  fashionable 
"transnational  problems"  of  environmental  degradation  and 
population  growth  than  on  the  problems  of  hunger,  persistent 
poverty  and  growing  income  inequality.    Both  are  important. 

Title  I,  Sustainable  Development,   while  we  are  encouraged, 
by  the  improvements  made  to  this  title  since  the  discussion 
draft.   We  recommend  the  following  additional  changes: 

•  The  programs  and  activities  that  would  be  pursued  under  the 
objectives  of  "Encouraging  Broad-based  Economic  Growth"  and 
"Protecting  the  Global  Environment"  still  need  more  precise 
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definition  in  order  to  ensure  that  they  do  indeed  increase 
economic  opportunities  for  poor  people,  enhance  their  food 
security,  and  address  the  links  between  poverty  and  the 
environment.   The  bill  failed  to  incorporate  any  of  our 
earlier  proposed  language  related  to  equitable  distribution 
of  income  and  assets  and  fails  to  include  land  among  the 
productive  resources  that  the  poor  need  access  to. 

As  we  mentioned  above,  we  are  concerned  about  the  relative 
priority  among  the  four  objectives,  which  is  partly 
reflected  in  trends  in  budget  allocations.    While  we 
appreciate  that  AID  is  taking  a  more  integrated  approach  to 
the  four  objectives  than  it  has  in  the  past,  we  do  not  want 
to  see  less  attention  to  increasing  economic  opportunities 
for  poor  people  and  helping  them  gain  access  to  their  basic 
needs . 

We  support  efforts  to  refocus  the  language  of  Sec.  1104  on 
Microenterprise  on  "poverty  lending"  that  targets  small 
entrepreneurs  in  the  informal  sector,  especially  women,  and 
limits  a  share  of  the  loans  to  $300  or  less.   We  also 
support  the  creation  of  a  centralized  fund  that  would 
channel  resources  through  U.S. -based  as  well  as  indigenous 
non-governmental  organizations. 
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•    Although  we  are  pleased  that  the  bill  highlights  the 

pressing  development  needs  of  Africa  and  the  U.S.  role,  we 
are  disappointed  that  similar  language  concerning 
development  needs  in  Asia  and  Latin  America  is  not  found  in 
the  bill.   In  particular,  we  believe  that  U.S.  aid  can  help 
alleviate  the  high  incidence  of  undernutrition  among  poor 
women  and  children  and  the  prevalence  of  raicronutrient 
deficiencies  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia.   Moreover, 
economic  and  social  progress  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  is 
threatened  by  rapid  population  growth,  urban  sprawl, 
environmental  degradation  and,  in  many  countries,  a  growing 
gap  between  rich  and  poor.   Regarding  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean,  the  bill  should  make  reference  to  the  need  for 
post-conflict  reconstruction  in  Central  America  and  the  need 
to  address  ineguality  throughout  the  region.   In  South 
America,  in  particular,  successive  administrations  have 
subordinated  sustainable  development  to  drug  interdiction 
efforts. 

•    We  urge  that  language  be  added  calling  upon  the  U.S.  to 
exercise  leadership  in  building  global  commitment  toward 
achieving  goals  established  at  recent  global  conferences, 
including  the  1992  International  Conference  on  Nutrition, 
the  1992  United  Nations  Conference  on  Environment  and 
Development,  the  1990  World  Summit  for  Children,  and  the 
1985  World  Conference  on  Women. 
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•  We  recommend  that  evaluation,  monitoring  and  accountability 
procedures  for  sustainable  development  programs  be  modified 
to  include  a  prominent  role  for  non-governmental 
organizations.    We  also  caution  that  the  section  on 
"Measuring  Results"  (Sec.  1102)  take  into  account  that 
sustainable  development  is  by  definition  a  long-term  process 
and  may  not  yield  quick,  quantifiable  results.   Some  of  the 
most  critical  elements  of  sustainable  development  —  such  as 
people's  participation  —  are  difficult  to  measure. 

•  We  appreciate  that  Sec.  1301  recognizes  the  need  for 
international  financial  institutions  to  reinforce 
sustainable  development  objectives.   But  we  urge  additional 
findings  that  recognize  existing  efforts  to  improve  the 
openness  and  accountability  of  these  institutions,  and  the 
importance  of  these  efforts  to  promoting  sustainable 
development. 

Coherence  anong  various  aid  programs  with  sustainable 
d«valopaant  goals.   Every  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  has  a 
potential  impact  on  sustainable  development.   Therefore,  we  are 
disappointed  that  the  refoirm  initiative  is  not  more  comprehensive 
in  scope,  covering  aid  programs  governed  by  statutes  other  than 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  such  as  food  aid  and  lending 
operations  of  international  financial  institutions.   We  are  also 
disappointed  that,  within  the  proposed  bill,  sustainable 
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development  is  not  the  central  organizing  principle  for  all  of 
U.S.  economic  assistance  abroad,  including  aid  to  the  former 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Middle  East  as  well  as  trade  and  investment 
assistance. 


Assuming  that  Congress  agrees  to  accept  these  parameters, 
however,  the  bill  should  take  steps  to  ensure  that  sustainable 
development  is  promoted  by  all  U.S.  aid  wherever  possible  —  or 
at  least  not  undermined.   This  should  occur  at  two  levels. 
First,  the  bill  should  adopt  concrete  mechanisms  to  ensure  that 
aid  programs  not  governed  by  this  act  that  are  intended  to  serve 
the  objective  of  sustainable  development  in  fact  do  so.   We  are 
especially  concerned  that  U.S.  aid  channeled  through  the  World 
Bank  and  other  multilateral  development  banks  support  sustainable 
development;  policies  and  projects  promoted  by  these  institutions 
have  too  often  undermined  sustainable  development  by  widening  the 
gap  between  rich  and  poor  and  by  failing  to  protect  the 
environment.   We  suggest  that  any  coordination  mechanism  assign  a 
principal  role  to  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  as 
the  lead  agency  responsible  for  sustainable  development  policy 
and  programs,  perhaps  in  conjunction  with  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  Global  Affairs  and  the  Under-Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  International  Affairs.   We  also  recommend  that  any  such 
mechanism  include  a  role  for  non-governmental  organizations.   We 
would  be  happy  to  work  with  you  to  design  an  effective  mechanism. 
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The  reform  legislation  should  also  ensure  that  aid  programs 
serving  other  objectives  are  not  working  at  cross-purposes  with 
the  objective  of  sustainable  development.   It  does  not  make  sense 
for,  say,  USAID  to  be  helping  Third  World  farmers  adopt 
agricultural  production  methods  that  minimize  the  need  for 
chemical  inputs  if  the  OPIC  is  extending  assistance  to  a  U.S. 
company  to  expand  its  market  for  fertilizer  in  .the  same  country. 
We  recommend  that  the  same  or  a  separate  mechanism  be  established 
for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that  all  the  programs  governed  by 
this  statute  are  compatible  with  sustainable  development  goals; 
again  USAID  should  play  a  leading  role,  and  non-governmental 
organizations  should  be  involved. 

Rsduced  Levels  of  Military  Assistance  and  Additional 
Restrictions  on  Military  Aid.   Just  as  we  want  to  see  more  money 
for  sustainable  development,  we  also  want  to  see  less  for 
military  or  other  security  assistance.   We  are  very  glad  to  see 
that  the  reform  bill,  unlike  the  earlier  discussion  draft, 
requires  that  military  assistance  levels  within  Titles  II  and  III 
be  specifically  authorized  and  appropriated.   This  change 
reestablishes  Congress'  role  in  determining  military  aid  levels. 
But  there  must  be  a  corresponding  commitment  to  reducing  the 
absolute  amount  of  military  assistance. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  President's  FY  1995  foreign  aid 
budget  proposes  increased  spending  for  "regional  peace  and 
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security"  and  for  "narcotics,  terrorism  and  crime  prevention"  — 
since  it  is  unclear  whether  these  represent  increases  in  military 
or  economic  aid.   With  the  Cold  War  now  several  years  behind  us 
and  with  peace  process  in  the  Middle  East  underway,  there  is  less 
and  less  rationale  for  high  levels  of  military  assistance.   We 
urge  Congress  to  make  every  effort  to  shift  those  funds  to 
peaceful  purposes  in  all  countries  and  regions  receiving 
assistance.   Such  purposes  should  include  disarmament, 
demobilization  of  armed  forces  and  conflict  resolution  as  well  as 
sustainable  development.   However,  we  do  support  increased 
contributions  to  multilateral  peacekeeping  operations. 

The  reform  bill  should  also  take  steps  to  strengthen  the 
standards  for  judging  a  country's  record  on  democracy  and  human 
rights  and  make  these  a  condition  for  receiving  U.S.  military 
assistance  or  arms  sales.   We  urge  you  to  incorporate  the 
McKinney-Hatf ield  Code  of  Conduct  bill  into  the  act;  this  bill 
bars  any  U.S.  strengthening  through  military  aid  or  arms  sales  of 
the  armed  forces  of  governments  that  are  not  democratic  and  do 
not  respect  human  rights.   We  also  urge  Congress  to  adopt 
proposals  linking  U.S.  military  aid  and  sales  as  well  as 
multilateral  financial  aid  to  countries'  progress  in  reducing 
military  spending  and  the  size  and  power  of  armed  forces. 

Title  IV,  Providing  Humanitarian  Assistance.    We  believe 
that  U.S.  aid  programs  must  make  greater  efforts  to  bridge  the 
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gap  between  short-term  relief  and  long-term  development.    We  are 
therefore  pleased  that  the  bill  authorizes  the  use  of  short-term 
disaster  assistance  for  reconstruction  and  rebuilding 
institutions.    But  we  also  recognize  that  such  responsibilities 
could  further  strain  already  stretched  resources  for  disaster 
assistance,  so  we  ask  the  Congress  to  work  with  the 
Administration  to  identify  the  appropriate  source  of  funding  for 
these  activities  from  among  disaster  assistance,  sustainable 
development  assistance,  or  the  countries-in-transition 
initiative. 

We  also  urge  the  policy  language  on  humanitarian  assistance 
be  strengthened  by  adding  guiding  principles  emphasizing  the 
provision  of  assistance  to  the  most  needy,  on  a  non- 
discriminatory and  non-partisan  basis,  and  that  assistance 
programs  maximize  the  use  of  locally  available  resources. 
Specific  language  on  such  principles  was  included  in  the  NGOs ' 
earlier  comments  on  the  discussion  draft  legislation. 

AID'S  independence  and  authority.   We  are  pleased  that  the 
proposed  bill  recognizes  the  Agency  for  International 
Development;  the  existing  statute  nowhere  mentions  the  Agency 
despite  the  fact  that  it  administers  most  of  our  bilateral 
economic  assistance.   As  we  stated  above,  we  are  also  pleased 
that  funds  for  sustainable  development  will  be  protected  from 
transfers  to  other  objectives.    But,  in  our  view,  these  two 
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subject  to  monitoring,  evaluation  and  accountability.   They  are 
also  the  only  programs  subject  to  environmental  impact 
assessment.    Thus,  although  sustainable  development  receives  a 
minor  and  diminishing  share  of  foreign  aid  resources,  it  is  held 
to  a  higher  standard  than  other  foreign  aid  programs.    More  than 
80  percent  of  our  foreign  aid  budget  goes  unevaluated, 
unaccountable,  and  unscreened  for  environmental  impact. 

We  therefore  urge  that  evaluation  and  accountability 
procedures  be  developed  for  each  title  of  the  bill  to  ensure  that 
the  programs  authorized  are  indeed  serving  their  respective 
objectives.   We  also  urge  that  all  environmental  impact 
assessments  be  required  for  all  relevant  programs  in  this  bill, 
with  the  exception  of  humanitarian  assistance,  where  such 
assessments  could  hamper  the  timely  delivery  of  aid. 

Furthermore,  we  urge  this  committee  to  take  seriously  its 
oversight  responsibility  for  foreign  aid.   Regular  monitoring  of 
our  aid  programs  in  relation  to  their  mandates  would  also  provide 
opportunities  for  citizens'  organizations  to  share  our  experience 
and  insights  about  their  performance. 

These  are  our  major  concerns  based  on  an  initial  review  of 
the  reform  proposal.   We  are  currently  undertaking  a  more 
thorough  review  and  will  develop  specific  recommendations  and 
language  suggestions  by  section,  which  we  will  provide  to  the 
Committee  at  a  future  date.   Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
share  our  comments  on  the  reform  proposal. 
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STATEMENT  OF  TONV  BARCLAY 
PRESroENT,  DEVELOPMENT   ALTERNATIVES,   INC. 

AND 

CHAIRMAN,  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  TASK  FORCE 

PROFESSIONAL   SERVICES  COUNCIL 

before  the 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

February  9,  1994 

Introduction 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  Peace, 
Prosperity,  and  Democracy  Act  of  1994.    As  chairman  of  the  Professional  Services  Council's  task  force  on 
international  development,  I  represent  a  group  of  38  private  firms  which  provide  technical,  analytical,  and 
management  services  to  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  program.    In  a  personal  capacity,  I  lead  an  employee- 
owned  firm  which  has  240  staff  serving  worldwide,  and  a  24-year  record  of  working  closely  with  developing 
country  institutions,  AID,  and  other  international  agencies. 

Companies  in  our  industry  employ  thousands  of  highly  trained  professionals  who  have  made  a  career 
commitment  to  the  development  process.    Many  of  us  -  as  was  true  in  my  own  case  26  years  ago  in  Kenya  - 
began  our  overseas  involvement  in  the  Peace  Corps  or  other  forms  of  voluntary  service.     Today,  we  work  in 
organizations  which  reflect  the  strengths  of  America's  services  industry:  innovation,  technical  excellence,  a 
strong  customer  orientation,  and  a  commitment  to  quality.     Vigorous  competition  keeps  our  industry  lean  and 
cost-effective,  and  responsive  to  changes  in  the  international  environment. 

These  attributes  are  critical  to  successful  performance  in  foreign  assistance  and  other  programs 
financed  by  the  United  States  Government.     Our  task  force's  parent  organization,  the  Professional  Services 
Council,  has  played  a  leading  role  in  advancing  improved  procurement  practices  based  on  the  principles  of 
best  value  and  evidence  of  prior  performance.    The  Vice  President's  National  Performance  Review  highlights 
the  need  for  procurement  reform  as  a  tool  to  raise  the  standard  of  performance  across  all  Federal  Government 
agencies. 

Why  Redefine  and  Reform  Foreign  Assistance? 

We  understand  the  difficult  task  the  Committee  is  undertaking  in  its  efforts  to  act  upon  a  new  foreign 
assistance  bill.    With  senseless  crime  rampant  at  home,  and  its  legacy  of  children  exposed  to  drugs  and  guns 
in  far  too  many  neighborhoods,  a  persistent  deficit,  and  an  unresolved  health  care  debate  on  all  our  minds,  we 
know  that  people  often  wonder  why  hard-earned  tax  dollars  should  be  spent  to  solve  problems  of  other 
countries. 

Yet  the  need  to  act  —  to  foster  peace,  democratic  institutions  and  economic  progress  in  troubled 
countries  -  is  clear.    Internationally,  finding  solutions  to  the  complex  issues  surrounding  the  demise  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  emergence  of  fierce  nationalistic  rivalries  in  societies  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  that 
are  at  the  same  time  burgeoning  democracies  is  imperative,  if  we  are  to  have  peace  in  Europe.    Outside  of 
Europe,  as  the  world  emerges  hesitantly  into  a  new  configuration,  some  developing  countries  which  were  at 
once  the  political  pawns  and  the  moral  battleground  of  the  preceding  era,  are  at  even  greater  risk.    They  are  in 
danger  of  being  forgotten,  and,  once  forgotten,  devolving  into  economic  bankruptcy  and  political  anarchy, 
spewing  out  refugees  and  undoing  the  fragile  balance  of  order  in  broader  geographic  regions. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  these  challenges  underscore  the  need  for  major  reforms  in  way  the  U.S.  plans  and 
delivers  foreign  assistance.    The  work  of  this  committee  five  years  ago  persuasively  established  that  need  - 
and  the  problems  experienced  since  then  only  confirm  the  high  cost  of  delayed  action.     We  are  delighted  that 
the  Administration  has  come  forward  with  new  legislation,  and  we  support  its  overall  thrust  and  content.     In 
terms  of  meeting  the  requirements  for  fundamental  reform,  let  me  focus  my  comments  on  the  two  concerns 
which  new  authorizing  legislation  must  address  under  Titles  1  through  IV,  for  which  AID  is  the  primary 
implementing  agency: 

•  Does  the  new  bill  state  clear  objectives  for  addressing  critical  problems  that  are  of  serious 
concern  to  the  American  people? 

•  Does  the  new  bill  demonstrate  that  foreign  assistance  will  be  more  effective  in  meeting  its 
stated  objectives? 

After  addressing  these  points,  I  will  close  by  proposing  a  modification  to  Title  V  of  the  bill  regarding 
the  objectives  of  the  Trade  and  Development  Agency. 

Does  the  New  Mandate  Have  Clear  Objectives? 

The  broad  picture  of  foreign  assistance  painted  in  HR  3765  builds  upon  many  lessons  that  have  been 
learned  by  the  United  States  over  the  years,  through  the  Marshall  Plan,  Point  Four  and  U.S.    foreign 
assistance  programs  carried  out,  over  the  past  30  years  by  AID,  the  Peace  Corps,  OPIC  and  other  elements  of 
the  U.S.  government.     As  that  picture  makes  clear: 

•  Broad-based  economic  growth,  both  in  transitional  economies  and  in  developing  countries,  is 
essential,  if  these  nations  are  to  reach  the  point  where  they  can  maintain  and  advance  their 
own  social  and  economic  development; 

•  Rational  environmental  practices  are  fundamental  to  sustainable  economic  growth,  not  only 
in  the  countries  we  assist  but  also  here  at  home; 

•  Reasonable  rates  of  population,  which  correlate  well  with  general  economic  advances  and 
most  specifically  with  educational  advances,  are  essential,  if  economic  growth  is  to  result  in 
improvements  in  standards  of  living,  and 

•  Self-governance  through  democratic  institutions  is  not  only  universally  desired,  it  is  the  solid 
ground  upon  which  systems  that  foster  the  economic  and  social    development  thrive. 

We  endorse  these  broad  purposes,  and  we  support  as  well  the  call  for  measures  of  program 
performance  offered  in  HR  3765.    The  Principles  laid  out  in  Section  1102  reflect  a  practical  approach  to  these 
problems  by  involving  local  institutions  and  key  stakeholders,  especially  women,  directly  in  the  problem- 
solving  process. 

Our  principal  concern  is  the  lack  of  specifics  in  the  Sustainable  Development  Title,  regarding  both 
the  content  and  the  results  of  activities  to  be  undertaken.    The  section  on  Broad-Based  Economic  Growth,  for 
example,  contains  a  list  of  general  objectives  but  says  almost  nothing  about  how  they  will  be  achieved. 
Curiously,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  indigenous  private  sector's  role  in  economic  growth;  of  the  imponance 
of  agriculture  in  the  livelihoods  of  most  poor  people,  particularly  women;  or  of  the  complex  issues  affecting 
land  use  and  natural  resource  management   in  peri-urban  areas  and  fragile  semi-arid  lands.     There  is  no 
reference  here,  or  in  the  section  on  Environment,  to  the  issue  of  energy  conservation  or  the  development  of 
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alternative  sources  of  energy.    Titles  II,  II,  and  IV  are  adequate  in  stating  broad  goals,  but  also  lack  specifics. 

The  fact  that  the  bill  avoids  detailed  prescription  for  these  activities  cuts  two  ways.    On  the  one  hand, 
it  reflects  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  unburden  AID  from  earmarks  and  supply-driven  programming.    This 
change  is  fundamental  to  the  whole  process  of  reform,  and  we  strongly  support  the  idea  that  the  agency  must 
be  given  much  greater  flexibility  in  planning  and  implementing  its  programs.     Thus  there  are  valid  reasons 
why  very  detailed,  itemized  lists  of  activities  should  not  be  written  into  this  legislation. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  this  open-ended  language  the  bill  does  not  indicate  how  AID  will  make 
inevitable  hard  choices  for  deploying  limited  resources.     This  may  lead  to  problems  if  specific  appropriations 
requests  cannot  be  matched  with  general  objectives  which  have  no  measurement  criteria.    It  also  complicates 
AID'S  task  in  furnishing  periodic  reports  to  the  Congress  (Section  7306)  on  progress  toward  Sustainable 
Development  goals. 

AID  has  begun  to  close  this  gap  with  its  strategy  papers  and  operational  guidelines,  but  these  too 
remain  very  general.    TTiey  should  provide  an  important  foundation  for  better  defmed  objectives,  performance 
measures,  and  timelines.    As  partners  with  AID  in  carrying  out  development  assistance,  our  members  are 
ready  to  assist  in  sharpening  the  focus  of  programs  for  Sustainable  Development  and  the  other  titles  of  the 
Act. 

Will  U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  Be  More  Effective? 

To  invoke  the  central  theme  of  the  National  Performance  Review:  does  the  bill  help  AID  to  become  a 
government  agency  that  works  better  and  costs  less?     We  believe  it  should.    Achieving  greater  development 
impact  for  the  taxpayer's  dollar  is  a  critical  outcome  of  the  reform  process.    The  fact  that  Administrator 
Atwood  has  designated  his  agency  as  a  "reinvention  laboratory"  demonstrates  the  scope  and  urgency  of 
needed  change. 

Yet  the  authorizing  legislation  does  not  show  even  the  silhouette  of  a  reinvented  agency.    It  does  not 
accurately  reflect  how  AID  gets  its  work  done  now,  or  how  it  will  in  the  future.    Over  the  past  two  decades, 
AID  has  evolved  from  a  direct  provider  of  assistance,  with  a  large  permanent  workforce,  into  a  wholesaler  of 
development  resources.     As  do  many  other  government  agencies,  it  relies  on  a  wide  range  of  institutions  to 
fulfill  the  retailing  function  through  direct  interaction  with  its  ultimate  customers,  who  are  people  and 
institutions  in  developing  countries. 

Over  this  period  many  of  the  retailers  -  who  include  professional  services  firms,  universities,  PVOs, 
and  NGOs  -  have  developed  strong  relationships  with  overseas  institutions,  specialized  expertise,  and 
responsive,  cost-effective  management  systems.     As  suppliers,  these  institutions  tap  the  talent  and 
commitment  of  American  citizens,  both  career  professionals  and  volunteers,  to  develop  and  carT>'  out  AID's 
mission. 

Successful  relationships  with  these  suppliers,  based  on  a  partnership  and  shared  commitment  to 
development  outcomes,  are  indispensable  to  AID's  effectiveness.    This  point  was  highlighted  in  the  National 
Performance   Review,  and  is  a  common  denominator  in  reinvention  for  other  agencies,  too.    Under  current 
practice,  however,  AID's  pattern  of  managing  for  compliance  with  its  extensive,  home-grown  regulations, 
rather  than  results  has  eroded  confidence  and  trust.    It  has  also  raised  costs  and  lowered  efficiency  levels 
among  its  own  workforce  and  among  its  many  grantees  and  contractors.     Clearly,  a  new  management 
paradigm  is  needed  which  empowers  AID  employees  to  concentrate  on  substance,  and  provides  incentives  for 
both  accountability  and  excellent  performance  from  all  types  of  suppliers. 

We  believe  the  new  bill  should  spell  out  the  key  principles  of  this  new  management  paradigm. 
Instead,  it  offers  an  incomplete  and  contradictory  picture,  and  carries  a  mixed  message  regarding  the  way  that 
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AID  deals  with  its  main  suppliers.    For  example: 

•  Section  8401  states  that  private  enterprise  should  be  used  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  in 
obtaining  goods  and  professional  and  other  services; 

•  Section  8402  (c)  undercuts  this  by  allowing  for  separate  procurement  standards  and 
procedures  for  universities;  and 

•  Section  1102  (c)  overlooks  the  private  sector  and  the  services  industry  altogether  in  its  listing 
of  U.S.  institutional  capabilities  to  support  and  carry  out  development. 

Compartmentalized  procurement  rules  that  divide  the  development  community  will  impede  AID's 
effectiveness,  rather  than  improving  it.   They  are  a  holdover  from  a  system  dominated  by  special  interests  and 
earmarking,  and  a  symptom  of  the  problems  this  bill  was  intended  to  resolve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  here  to  make  a  special  plea  for  professional  services  firms  at  the  expense  of 
anyone  else.    AID  needs  good  will,  long-term  commitment,  and  high  performance  levels  from  all  its  suppliers. 
Under  the  new  legislation,  the  agency  should  be  encouraged  to  promote  collaboration  and  teamwork  among 
universities,  services  firms,  and  non-profit  institutions.    Here  it  can  draw  on  successful  models  such  as  the 
GEMfNI  project  for  microenterprise,  which  combines  the  resources  of  two  consulting  firms,  four  PVOs,  and  a 
major  U.S.  university  under  a  single  contract. 

To  summarize,  we  believe  the  following  win-win  principles  should  be  incorporated  in  the  bill: 

1.  Maintain  a  level  playing  field  for  all  types  of  suppliers. 

2.  Create  incentives  for  all  of  AID's  partners  in  the  development  community  to  collaborate 
across  institutional  lines. 

3.  Join  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  and  other  Federal  agencies  which  arc 
pioneering  new  standards  that  emphasize  performance. 

4.  After  contracts  and  grants  are  awarded,  empower  suppliers  to  achieve  high  standards  by 
streamlining  requirements  for  compliance  reporting. 

The  Role  of  Services  in    Meeting  the  Goals  of  Title  V 

Since  1980,  the  Trade  and  Development  Agency  (TDA)  and  its  predecessor,  the  Trade  and  Development 
Program,  have  supported  participation  by  the  U.S.  private  sector  in  feasibility  studies  for  economic 
development  projects.    By  helping  to  fund  such  studies,  TDA's  goal  has  been  to  position  U.S.  firms  to  win 
follow-on  contracts  when  these  projects  are  financed.     In  practice,  the  program  has  confined  its  support  to 
studies  of  industrial  and  infrastructure  projects,  on  the  grounds  that  these  projects  would  generate  the  highest 
level  of  follow-on  construction  and  equipment  sales  for  American  firms.    At  the  multilateral  development 
banks,  trust  funds  provided  by  TDA  have  been  reserved  for  feasibility  studies  of  hardware- Intensive  projects, 
to  the  exclusion  of  potential  service-intensive  projects.    This  practice  has  denied  use  of  MDB  trust  funds  to 
American  firms  in  the  business  of  supplying  economic,  financial,  educational  and  information  systems 
services.    The  MDBs,  which  depend  on  the  United  States  as  a  contributor  of  capital,  are  investing  heavily  in 
these  sectors. 

Our  members  believe  that  TDA  support  for  feasibility  studies  of  services  sector  projects  will  enhance 
long-term  U.S.  competitiveness.    Enabling  U.S.  service  suppliers  to  have  an  equal  chance  of  entering  projects 
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at  the  design  phase  will  facilitate  their  participation  in  the  growth  of  dynamic  markets  for  decades  to  come. 
Although  Section  5201  of  the  Act  mentions  the  promotion  of  both  U.S.  goods  and  services,  we  would  like  to 
see  more  explicit  language  according  equal  treatment  to  both  types  of  exports,  enabling  TDA  to  modify  is 
traditional  practice  and  thereby  to  tap  the  services  sector,  which  generates  a  positive  trade  balance  for  the 
U.S.,  and  represents  the  fastest  growing  element  of  our  country's  exports. 

Thank  you  very  much.    I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may  have. 


ATTACHMENTS 

List  of  Member  Firms,  Professional  Services  Council  International  Development  Task  Force 
Development  Project  Profiles  Illustrating  the  Role  of  Services  Firms 
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THOMAS  R.  GETMAN 

DIRECTOR  OF  GOVERNMENT  RELATIONS 

WORI.n  VISION  RELIEF  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  a  topic 
of  exceeding  importance  the  reform  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance.  Our 
ethical,  moral  and  spiritual  roots  are  being  challenged  by  the  need 
for  a  more  effective,  indeed  collaborative  transnational  foreign 
assistance  effort  to  protect  and  empower  the  poor  and  oppressed. 

World  Vision  is  one  of  the  largest  operational  relief  and 
development  agencies.  I  am  the  Director  of  Government  Relations. 
We  are  carrying  the  burden  of  battle  on  the  humanitarian  front  in 
96  countries.  Particular  World  Vision  teams  are  under  the 
withering  fire  of  Sudan,  Zaire,  Mozambique,  Angola  and  Somalia, 
where  we  recently  lost  one  staff  member  with  four  seriously  injured 
by  a  clan  bomb  and  military  gunfire.  This  Reform  Bill,  however,  is 
not  likely  to  effect  only  our  vulnerable  field  personnel  but  our 
over  20  million  clients  as  well.  The  Foreign  assistance  and  USAID 
reform  that  you  will  help  to  determine  in  the  next  months  will 
impact  lives  (for  good  or  for  ill)  for  years  to  come. 

Our  efforts  to  deliver  resettlement  assistance  in  Zaire,  against 
almost  insurmountable  odds,  provides  a  backdrop  for  our 
contribution  to  this  discussion  on  what  kind  of  foreign  assistance 
could  truly  serve  U.S.  interests.  Reform  is  needed  to  move  us  out 
of  a  reactive  era  of  operating  in  a  crisis  mode,  too  late  to  save 
lives  and  infrastructure.  Presently  we  seem  paralyzed  to  face 
complex  disasters  in  advance.  If  you  could  witness  what  it  takes 
to  get  food,  shelter,  the  most  minimal  water  and  sanitation  to 
threatened  people  in  Zaire,  and  the  surrounding  countries,  you 
would,  I  believe,  spend  your  remaining  days  in  Congress  assuring 
that  we  are  better  organized  as  a  nation  for  the  task. 

World  Vision,  seeking  to  be  true  to  the  new  paradigms,  is  assisting 
the  displaced  to  negotiate  with  the  local  government  for  the  land 
provided  for  resettlement  and  agricultural  rehabilitation.  This  is 
in  keeping  with  Congress'  recognition  last  year  of  the  necessity  to 
incorporate  rehabilitation  into  disaster  response.  Yet  we  believe 
Congress  needs  to  go  even  further.  Bridging  the  gap  between  relief 
and  development  is  a  major  component  of  the  newly  created  Office 
or  Transition  Initiatives  .Because  of  this  important  role  the  new 
office  should  be  recognized  in  the  authorizing  legislation  for  this 
program  under  Title  II,  Chapter  1. 

Andrew  Natsios,  our  Executive  Director,  and  David  Taylor,  our 
International  Programs  Director,,  recently  visited  the  Kasai  and 
Shaba  regions  of  Zaire.  After  being  held  up  at  the  Kinshasa 
airport  for  over  4  hours  while  soldiers  and  functionaries  sought 
bribes,  they  saw  hundreds  of  thousands  of  displaced  people  huddled 
around  railway  stations  in  the  worst  slum  conditions  imaginable 
fighting  to  get  on  the  now  unscheduled  trains  to  anywhere,  and 
literally  to  no-where.  Once  they  are  on  the  carriages  of  death, 
some  in  business  suits  and  many  in  rags,  50-60  per  trip  die  from 
suffocation,  malnutrition,  being  crushed,  or  injured  from  hitting 
the  tunnels  while  seated  on  the  top  of  the  rail-cars. 
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Our  joint  OFDA/World  Vision  $4.1  million  dollar  distribution 
program  of  food,  shelter,  seeds  and  tools  is  an  essential  but  sorry 
pittance  against  such  suffering,  once  again  being  borne  mostly  by 
women  and  children.  We  have  known  about  the  fragility  of  Zaire 
and  its  abusive  government  for  so  long  yet  we  could  not  get  ahead 
of  this  killing  game.  And  now  our  answer  is  to  punish  the 
government  the  U.S.  propped  up  and  thereby  the  innocent  populace, 
by  closing  our  aid  mission.  The  Country  Plan  Process  must  somehow 
be  maintained. 

But  further,  we  from  the  operational  side  of  the  house  suggest  that 
the  purposes  of  the  Reform  Bill  revolve  around  how  to  meet  such 
challenges  that  face  the  world  in  this  post  Cold  War  Era.  The 
chaos  and  instability  in  places  like  Zaire,  Bosnia,  Haiti  and 
Palestine  drive  us  to  assert  that  our  efforts  together  must  be  to 
diminish  ethnic  conflicts  and  regional  hatreds  as  early  as  possible 
through  every  means  at  our  disposal,  and  to  provide  more  equity 
between  the  middle  income  and  poorest  country  recipients.  If  we 
continue  to  direct  half  of  our  assistance  to  the  Middle  East  and 
NIS  we  will  build  greater  dependence  there  and  increasing  hostility 
and  cynicism  among  our  poorest  neighbors  and  other  donors. 

Certainly  the  new  office  of  Countries  in  Transition  is  a  great  step 
forward  in  grabbing  this  nettle,  if  in  fact  the  bureaucratic 
intransigence  can  be  overcome  in  order  to  assure  its  effectiveness. 
The  recent  Preventive  Diplomacy  consultation  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  United  States  Institute  of  Peace  and  the  Policy  and  Planning 
staff  of  the  Department  of  State,  with  NGOs  participating,  is 
another  illustration  of  the  search  for  creative  options.  The  seeds 
of  division  planted  in  the  East/West  Conflict  has  now  coming  to 
deadly  flower  in  numerous  complex  emergencies.  We  cannot  do 
economic  development  in  the  midst  of  civil  conflict.  We  must 
prospect  constantly  for  ways  to  establish  political  stability 
closest  to  the  action  in  the  villages  and  rural  areas.  USAID  must 
be  operational  on  this  front  of  "village  democratization"  because 
the  Department  of  State,  as  well  as  it  facilitates  contact  with  the 
elites  in  countries,  neglects  critical  local  "grassroots" 
participators  in  the  movement  toward  representative  government. 

That  is  why  we  must  embrace  in  the  language  of  the  Reauthorization 
Bill  a  deeper  understanding,  or  rather  a  new  appreciation  for,  the 
purposes,  indeed  the  potential  power  of  foreign  aid.  World  Vision 
endorses  the  astute  recommendations  that  our  colleague  Mrs.  Taft 
has  outlined.  We  believe  it  is  a  grave  oversight  to  neglect  the 
importance  of  people-to-people  programs  in  the  delivery  of  U.S. 
humanitarian  assistance,  much  of  which  takes  the  form  of  emergency 
PL  480  Title  II  food  aid  programs.  In  complex  humanitarian 
emergencies  such  as  Angola  and  Zaire,  people-to-people  programs  are 
the  primary  mechanism  through  which  humanitarian  assistance  is 
provided.  In  our  view  the  Foreign  Aid  Bill  should  affirm  early  and 
often  the  critical  role  of  PVOs/NGOs  as  full  partners  in  the 
foreign  assistance  enterprise. 
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Particularly  as  a  Christian  organization,  we  in  World  Vision  want 
to  affirm  the  message  of  the  prophets  of  old,  honored  by  all  the 
monotheistic  religions.  Our  actions  not  only  as  individuals  but  as 
a  nation  should  reflect  our  values,  and  ethics... a  "we  don't  care" 
isolationism  or  maldistribution  of  resources  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  values  we  espouse  as  a  people  with  religious  roots. 

The  prophet  Jeremiah  (9:23-24  NIV)  announced: 

"Let  not  the  wise  man  boast  of  his 

wisdom 
or  the  strong  man  boast  of  his 

strength 
or  the  rich  man  boast  of  his 

riches, 
but  let  him  who  boasts  boast  about 

this: 
that  he  understands  and  knows 

me, 
that  I  am  the  Lord,  who  exercises 

kindness, 
justice  and  righteousness  on 

earth, 
for  in  these  I  delight." 

Non-governmental  organizations  (NGOs) ,  in  fact  American  private 
voluntary  organizations  (PVOs) ,  many  of  them  with  religious 
institutional  bases,  are  often  among  the  critical  transnational 
actors  when  it  comes  to  preventive  diplomacy  which  goes  hand  in 
glove  with  the  drive  toward  more  representative  government.  And 
then,  of  course,  depending  on  our  mutual  failure  or  success 
countries  devolve  into  chaos  or  emerge  with  sustainable 
development.  Certainly  this  is  true  in  both  the  Balkans  and  the 
Occupied  Territories  of  Palestine,  where  suffering  people  now  await 
the  much  delayed  sufficient  international  intervention  and  the 
judgement  of  history. 

Therefore,  we  want  to  plead  for  a  reaffirmation  of  USAID's  role  of 
leadership  in  the  disaster  response  and  development  continuum. 
These  can  be  the  Agency's  best  years  if  it  is  soundly  endorsed  and 
undergirded  by  your  action.  We  in  the  humanitarian  agencies,  even 
with  committed  field  staff,  are  in  need  of  the  integration  that 
comes  from  a  National  Country  Plan  which  AID  missions  facilitate. 
We  are  to  pick  up  some  of  the  management  responsibilities  in 
countries  where  missions  are  closing.  But  we  recognize  that  we  can 
not  work  solely  in  an  independent  fashion  taking  subsections  of 
the  need  without  integration...  particularly  in  crisis  or 
transition  zones  where  our  staff  live  with  constant  life 
endangering  roles  and  fragile  support  systems. 

In  the  last  ten  years  we  have  come  to  maturity  as  a  PVO  community, 
coordinated  by  our  professional  association  InterAction.   We  are 
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collaborating  effectively  not  only  with  USAID  but  also  with  one 
another  in  the  field,  each  doing  what  we  do  best  but  in  harmony 
because  of  the  overall  plan  which,  though  we  all  have  a  role  in 
shaping,  is  carried  forward  by  USAID.  Time  and  again  the  Country 
Plan's  coming  to  life  in  individual  villages  is  assured  through 
USAID 's  vision,  and  the  facilitation  of  our  AID  colleagues.  Indeed, 
the  US  presence  in  these  matters  often  sets  the  agenda  for  the 
development  assistance  of  other  bilateral  donors... and  should 
continue  to  somehow  even  in  "no  mission"  countries. 

World  Vision  advocates  ensuring  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs  are  never 
misused  again  as  they  were  during  the  Cold  War  in  Somalia  and 
Zaire.  We  believe  this  danger  can  be  lessened  through  the  inclusion 
of  guiding  principles  for  all  humanitarian  assistance,  such  as  was 
suggested  by  the  InterAction  Advocacy  Subcommittee.  The  misuse  of 
AID  appropriations  for  anything  but  disaster  response  and 
empowerment  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  can  only  thwart  the 
political,  economic  and  social  development  of  the  unworthy  or 
inappropriate  recipient  countries. 

Brian  Atwood  has  said  that  "we  no  longer  have  to  use  our  aid 
programs  to  purchase  influence. . .we  are  in  a  new  era... it  is 
important  that  we  .are  able  to  work  with  governments  that  are  good 
partners" . 

We  agree. 

But  we  also  want  to  urge  that  we  work  with  people  who  can  help 
develop  future  governments  that  will  give  life  and  breathe  to  their 
aspirations  while  having  the  where-with-all  to  grapple  effectively 
with  the  internal  conflicts  that  abated  will  affirm  everything  we 
are  working  for. . .kindness,  justice  and  righteousness,  between  and 
among  all  peoples.  A  statement  of  humanitarian  principles  in  the 
authorizing  legislation  on  humanitarian  assistance  could  help  to 
advance  this  age  old  dream  of  the  prophets  and  the  hopeful  vision 
of  those  in  the  relief  and  development  community. 
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New  polarities  shape  the  context  in  which  foreign  assistance 
is  provided:  the  new  polarities  of  interventionism  versus 
isolationism;  humanitarianism  versus  realpolitik;  human  rights 
versus  business  opportunities;  and  the  haves  versus  the  have-nots. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  witnessing  the  democratization  of 
foreign  policy  and  more  voices  claiming  the  right  to  allocate 
reduced  resources. 

Throughout  all  the  discussion,  it  is  clear  that  targeted 
foreign  assistance  with  a  well  thought  out  underlying  rationale  is 
in  the  U.S.  national  interest. 

Four  guidelines  can  help  to  shape  our  responses  and  develop 
that  underlying  rationale.  First,  re-affirm  that  foreign 
assistance  policy  is  an  integral  part  of  foreign  policy.  Second, 
create  new  categories  to  better  address  the  expanded  number  of 
countries  competing  for  assistance  and  devise  new  intervention 
strategies  targeted  to  address  their  specific  development  problems. 
Third,  acknowledge  that  the  nature  of  the  problems  have  changed. 
Rather  than  bilateral  competition  to  keep  nations  from  the  clutches 
of  the  Soviets,  we  are  confronted  with  problems  that  transcend 
national  borders  such  as  endemic  poverty,  refugees,  AIDS  and 
environmental  degradation.  Fourth,  re-affirm  support  for  countries 
with  traditional  development  needs. 

The  U.S.  can  further  respond  by:  1)  reintegrating  foreign 
assistance  into  key  foreign  policy  calculations;  2)  fashioning  an 
assistance  policy  that  plays  to  our  comparative  advantages;  and  3) 
recommitting  ourselves  to  leadership  in  aiding  the  poorest  of 
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nations. 


It  is  important  that  the  developing  world  is  not  relegated  to 
a  peripheral  role  in  foreign  policy  and  foreign  assistance  policy. 
We  marginalize  the  Third  World  at  our  peril.  The  U.S.  will 
ultimately  respond  to  humanitarian  as  well  as  strategic/security 
crises  and  these  second  magnitude  interventions  will  quickly  become 
first  magnitude  concerns. 

The  United  States  should  promote  its  comparative  advantage  in 
both  sustainable  development  and  democratization  initiatives.  A 
strength  in  sustainable  development  (Title  I)  that  we  do  not 
emphasize  is  in  human  resources  development.  We  have  a  similar 
comparative  advantage  in  democratization  (Title  II)  in  fostering 
civil  societies  through  multi-ethnic  pluralism. 

Finally,  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa,  should  have 
authorization  language.  Undisputedly,  Africa  is  the  continent  of 
greatest  need.  Not  to  provide  an  authorization  sends  a  negative 
signal  to  the  donor  community  and  to  African  reformers  who  have 
proceeded  at  great  personal  risk  to  change  both  their  governments 
and  economic  systems  with  the  full  expectation  that  U.S.  support 
would  be  forthcoming.  Moreover,  with  an  authorization,  we  expand 
the  pro-aid  constituency  by  demonstrating  our  commitment  to 
sustainable  development  on  a  continent  of  enormous  development 
deficits . 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  for  the  opportunity  to  share  views  on 
the  most  important  legislation  involving  foreign  assistance  in  33 
years.  I  and  my  colleagues  at  the  African-American  Institute 
applaud  the  effort  because  of  the  need  for  a  clear,  coherent 
framework  in  foreign  affairs.  Americans  urgently  need  both  a 
vision  of  the  international  future  and  a  blueprint  that  integrates 
foreign  assistance  into  the  larger  foreign  affairs  equation. 


I.    Overview 

Different  polarities — some  old,  some  new — have  replaced  the 
bi-polar  world  of  the  Cold  War  and  are  reflected  in  the  legislation 
before  us:  interventionism  versus  isolationism;  humanitarianism 
versus  realpolitik;  human  rights  versus  business  opportunities;  and 
the  haves  versus  the  have-nots. 

In  the  first  polarity,  interventionism  has  been  re-affirmed  in 
our  Somalia  mission  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Haiti  and  Bosnia. 
Even  after  the  tragic  deaths  of  October  3,  1993  in  Somalia,  the 
American  people  still  believed  that  we  had  done  the  right  thing  and 
should  see  the  job  finished. 

The  second  polarity  with  greater  tension  arises  between 
humanitarianism  and  realpolitik.  Humanitarianism  is  a  deeply 
imbedded  American  ideal.  Our  responses  to  refugees,  natural  and 
manmade  disasters  underscore  our  strong  commitment  to  helping  those 
less  fortunate.  But  in  a  world  of  limited  resources,  how  many 
humanitarian  ventures  can  we  handle  while  maintaining  the 
capability  to  defend  our  political  and  security  interests?  To  me, 
that  question  is  a  crux  of  the  new  legislation. 

A  third  set  of  polarities  emerges  squarely  from  the 
Administration's  stated  foreign  policy  goals:  economic  growth  of 
free  market  economies  and  enlargement  of  the  number  of  democratic 
nation-states.  Democracy  involves  adherence  to  and  support  of 
basic  principles  of  human  rights  and  in  some  transitional 
countries,  human  rights  inevitably  bump  into  the  twin  tenet  of 
economic  growth.  China  is  the  obvious  example.  The  challenge  is 
to  have  the  two  working  in  tandem. 

A  fourth  polarity  has  endured  from  the  Cold  War  to  the 
present:  the  polarity  of  the  haves  versus  the  have-nots.  We  live 
in  a  world,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  80  percent  of  the  world's  5.6 
billion  are  the  have  nots.  Citizens  of  the  two-thirds  world,  earn 
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an  average  GNP  of  $810  per  person.  Life  expectancy  hovers  in  the 
low  50s  in  the  poorest  countries  and  children  have  only  a  40 
percent  chance  of  attending  school. 

Into  this  changing  paradigm,  we  inject  a  newly  aware  public. 
CNN,  new  economic  opportunities,  exchange  programs,  volunteer 
service  overseas  have  led  to  a  wider  understanding  among  Americans 
of  an  interdependent  globe.  Most  states  now  have  overseas  offices 
in  Europe,  Japan,  bustling  Asia  and  some  even  have  offices  in 
Africa. 

This  new  awareness  of  the  greater  globe  has  led  to  an 
understandably  increased  interest  in  foreign  policy.  From  city 
halls  to  state  capitals,  citizens  are  seeking  means  to  provide 
input.  They  want  to  be  heard.  They  are  seeking  a  democratization 
of  the  foreign  policy  decision-making  apparatus. 

The  greater  number  of  voices  means  that  it  will  be  that  much 
harder  to  reach  consensus  on  who  gets  what,  when,  where  and  how  in 
U.S.  foreign  assistance.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  we  need  an 
act  that  sets  forth  a  vision  and  provides  a  blueprint.  We  need  a 
foreign  assistance  act  which  recognizes  that  we  will  react  with 
intervention  when  our  national  interests  are  threatened;  respond  to 
humanitarian  crises  within  our  resource  constraints;  balance 
economic  initiatives  with  human  rights  guarantees;  and,  above  all, 
continue  to  lead  the  world's  response  to  strengthening  the 
institutions  and  economies  of  poor  nations  of  the  developing  world. 

The  U.S.  can  meet  this  challenge  by  reintegrating  foreign 
assistance  into  key  foreign  policy  calculations;  fashioning  an 
assistance  policy  that  plays  to  all  of  our  comparative  advantages; 
and  recommitting  ourselves  to  leadership  in  aiding  the  poorest 
nations.   My  remarks  address  those  three  points. 

II.   Four  Guideposts  for  Foreign  Assistance  Reform 

Making  sense  of  foreign  affairs  is  the  most  formidable  task  of 
the  post-Cold  War  world.  The  following  four  steps  might  be  useful. 

First,  the  U.S.  must  re-affirn  that  attention  to  the  Third 
World  is  an  integral  component  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  There  is  a 
tendency  among  the  "Wise  Men"  to  relegate  the  Third  World,  the  more 
than  two-thirds  world,  to  non-status,  urging  policy  makers  to  focus 
on  what  Brent  Scowcroft  and  Richard  Haass  called  "first  magnitude 
issues".  I  and  many  other  development  professionals  are  concerned 
about  these  rumblings  to  eschew  the  developing  world  and 
concentrate  on  Europe,  Russia  and  nuclear  threats.  Global 
interdependence  through  communications,  the  knowledge  explosion  and 
intertwined  economies  make  it  foolish  to  ignore  the  two-thirds 
world. 
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Second,  we  must  devise  new  categories  of  assistance  to  a 
broader  range  of  countries.  Recipient  countries  now  include 
Russia,  the  other  Newly  Independent  States  and  Eastern  Europe;  new 
funds  are  proposed  for  Gaza  and  the  West  Bank.  This  unprecedented 
expansion  of  foreign  assistance  calls  for  new  strategies  for 
service  delivery,  new  measures  of  effectiveness  and  new  evaluation 
benchmarks.  How  do  you  compare  Angola  and  Kazakhstan?  Botswana  to 
Belarus?  Where  does  Russia,  with  its  enormous  potential  and 
enormous  financial  needs,  fit  in?  What  is  the  timeframe  for  our 
assistance?  How  do  we  get  out?  Do  we  wait  for  countries  to 
graduate? 

Third,  we  must  rethink  the  Cold  War  divisions  of  official 
development  assistance  (ODA)  and  ESF.  The  new  challenges  transcend 
borders:  endemic  poverty;  AIDS;  environmental  degradation; 
narcotics;  regional  conflicts;  refugees;  technological  advancements 
requiring  multibillion  dollar  investments;  and  terrorism.  We  need 
criteria  by  which  to  prioritize  these  competing  claims  on  limited 
resources . 

Fourth,  we  must  find  a  way  to  retain  support  for  traditional 
development  as  we  meld  the  Administration's  foreign  assistance 
goals  of  supporting  economic  growth  and  democracy  with  the  new 
multinational  challenges  listed  above  and  traditional  ODA 
countries.  In  the  majority  of  ODA  recipient  countries  there  is  an 
enduring  need  to  focus  on  traditional  development  concerns: 
education  and  human  resources  development;  sustainable  agriculture; 
population  and  family  health  services;  infrastructure 
strengthening;  and  stemming  environmental  degradation. 

III.   Foreign  Assistance  and  the  U.S.  National  Interest 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  us  to  focus  on  why  foreign  assistance 
is  in  the  U.S.  national  interest.  There  are  multiple  national 
interests,  including  strategic/security  interests,  ethical/moral 
interests  and  economic  interests. 

Strategic/Security  Interests.  The  U.S.  has  strategic 
interests  in  those  countries  which  can  invade  our  territory,  harm 
our  citizens  or  our  economy  on  a  massive  scale,  or  threaten  our 
sovereignty.  We  have  strategic  interests  all  over  the  world, 
ranging  from  Russia  and  the  Ukraine  to  Canada  and  Mexico  to  Nigeria 
and  Angola. 

We  also  have  strategic  interests  in  the  small  countries  where 
judicious  investments  in  programs  such  as  education,  military 
training,  small  enterprise  development  and  maternal  and  child 
health  care  can  boost  economic  well-being  and  political 
participation.  These  investments  in  sustainable  development  are 
also  exercises  in  preventive  diplomacy. 
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These  investments  make  it  less  likely  that  we  will  have  to 
respond  to  egregious  violations  of  human  rights  and  human  suffering 
with  initiatives  such  as  the  Somalia  intervention.  Ultimately, 
each  response  has  strategic  implications.  Allies  and  adversaries 
will  assess  our  actions  and  base  their  responses  accordingly. 

In  a  domino  effect,  U.S.  responses  in  one  trouble  situation 
will  influence  our  response  to  another.  Somalia  is  a  case  in 
point.  The  deaths  of  18  U.S.  soldiers  on  October  3,  1993  in 
Somalia  were  clearly  a  factor  in  President  Clinton's  decision  to 
reverse  course  for  the  SS  Harlan  when  the  ship  was  confronted  by 
hooligans  in  Port-au-Prince.  The  responses  to  Somalia  and  Haiti 
reinforced  the  Bosnians'  belief  that  the  U.S.  will  not  aid  them  and 
that  NATO  is  toothless.  As  we  discuss  NATO,  the  direct  linkage 
between  the  small  countries  and  large  issues,  between  the  two- 
thirds  world  and  first  magnitude  issues,  becomes  crystal  clear. 

Those  countries  with  significant  reserves  of  strategic  minerals 
and  oil  constitute  another  strategic  interest.  Oil  is  particularly 
intriguing  as  a  case  study.  U.S.  oil  imports  are  rising  and  the 
growth  in  the  oil  industry  is  overseas,  not  in  the  U.S.  It  is  in 
our  strategic  interest  to  work  with  oil-producing  countries  as 
suppliers  to  the  U.S.  and  as  potential  markets  and  partners  for 
U.S.  technology. 

Ethical/Moral  Interests.  Foreign  assistance  has  not  only 
strategic,  but  domestic,  moral/ethical  implications.  The  domestic 
national  interest  is  to  insure  and  protect  domestic  tranquillity. 
Part  of  that  tranquillity  embodies  our  moral  values.  As  Americans, 
we  affirm  our  core  values  by  reaching  out  to  those  less  fortunate, 
to  hapless  victims  of  manmade  disaster.  The  American  citizenry 
prides  itself  on  its  humanitarianism.  Fully  67  percent  of 
Americans  approved  of  the  initial  U.S.  entry  into  Somalia  and  56 
percent  approved  even  after  the  deaths  of  18  soldiers  on  October  3, 
1993. 

The  proposed  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act  acknowledges 
this  deep-seated  value,  noting  that  we  have  a  "long  and  unequaled 
record  of  responding  quickly  and  substantially  to  humanitarian 
crises  caused  by  natural  and  manmade  disasters."  (Section  3,  (6)). 

Economic  Interests.  The  third  aspect  of  national  interest 
relevant  to  foreign  assistance  is  economic  prosperity,  which  is 
best  achieved  through  a  world  of  viable,  democratic  nation-states 
of  free-market  economies. 

Overseas  markets  are  burgeoning.  China  has  expanded  at  a  12 
percent  growth  rate  for  the  past  two  years.  Indeed,  China  and 
Merrill  Lynch  completed  a  $1  billion  offering  of  10-year  bonds  only 
last  week.  Latin  America  is  a  growing  market  for  U.S.  exports,  as 
plans  are  underway  for  a  Latin  American  free  trade  zone  in  10  to  15 
years.   Chile  may  be  added  as  early  as  next  year. 
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The  biggest  risk  to  the  U.S.  national  interest  is  in  not 
participating,  whether  it  is  soft  drinks  in  Vietnam  or  oil  fields 
in  Russia.  Russia  will  need  a  $50  billion  investment  between  now 
and  the  end  of  the  century  just  to  stabilize  oil  production  at  its 
current  levels.  (Joseph  Stansilaw  and  Daniel  Yergin,  "Oil: 
Reopening  the  Door,"  p.  86,  Foreign  Affairs.  Vol.  72,  No.  4.)  In 
the  next  10  years,  Asia  will  need  in  excess  of  $1  trillion  in 
energy  investment  to  sustain  economic  growth.  (Stansilaw  and 
Yergin,  p.  90.  ) 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  73%  of  all  global 
investment  originates  in  the  U.S.  We  need  to  be  able  to  assess  the 
politics  to  safeguard  future  U.S.  investments  and  encourage  stable 
democratic  states  that  can  pursue  economic  growth  and  prosperity. 
U.S.  economic  prosperity  and  stability  are  more  and  more  knit 
together  with  that  of  other  nations,  our  strength  with  that  of  our 
partners. 

Is  foreign  assistance  in  the  U.S.  national  interest?  The 
answer  is  an  unequivocal  yes.  We  cannot  ignore  strategic/security 
imperatives.  In  some  instances  our  national  ethos  demands  our 
involvement.  In  other  cases  economic  opportunity  and  competition 
catapaults  us  into  a  given  nation.  But  in  all  cases,  foreign 
assistance  is  in  the  national  interest. 

IV.   What  Kind  of  Reform  Will  Best  Serve  U.S.  Interests? 

Having  established  that  we  must  remain  involved  in  both  those 
countries  with  strategic  and  national  interest  to  the  U.S.,  we 
should  play  to  our  comparative  advantages.  I  see  two  that  are  not 
emphasized  in  the  proposed  legislation:  education,  from  basic 
through  graduate  education;  and  building  civil  societies. 

Education  is  the  linchpin  of  development.  None  of  the  lofty 

aims   of   the   act — sustainable   development,  promoting   peace, 

advancing  democracy — can  be  achieved  without  a  base  of  trained 
manpower. 

AID  has  set  forth  four  priorities:  economic  development; 
democratization;  population  and  health;  and  environment.  Economic 
development  requires  a  literate  labor  force.  Democratization 
requires  a  citizenry  that  can  independently  evaluate  information. 
The  correlation  between  literacy  and  lower  birth  rates,  higher 
labor  force  participation  and  higher  yields  per  hectare  are  well 
documented. 

The  proposed  new  Act  calls  for  "investment  in  people's 
productive  capabilities,  including  measures  to  upgrade  people's 
technical  and  managerial  knowledge  and  skills"  (Sec.  1102,  (B) 
(vi)).  However,  it  does  no  good  to  advocate  that  the  poor  have 
access  to  economic  and  financial  information  if  they  don't  have  the 
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literacy  and  numeracy  necessary  to  process  and  effectively  use  the 
information. 

The  new  legislation  calls  for  the  "establishment  and  support 
of  civil  society  and  democratic  institutions".  While  I  can 
appreciate  specifically  citing  labor  unions  and  business,  no 
institutions  are  more  critical  to  development  than  schools  and 
universities.  Indeed,  universities  provide  the  educated 
population,  the  leaders  and  managers,  that  will  ultimately  effect 
the  changes  in  thoughts  and  ideas  necessary  to  a  democratic  ethos. 
Universities  are  also  centers  for  research,  with  potential  for 
creating  strong  linkages  between  U.S.  and  foreign  universities. 

Notwithstanding  the  need  acknowledged  in  the  section  on 
Voluntary  Cooperation  in  Development  [Sec.  1103  (a)  (3)],  I  believe 
that  the  new  act  should  contain  another  paragraph  that  is  a  ringing 
endorsement  of  the  primacy  of  education  in  the  development  process. 

The  other  comparative  advantage  of  the  U.S.  is  our  unique 
experience  in  integrating  multi-ethnic  groups  into  one  cohesive 
civil  society.   Our  successful  experience  in  democratic  pluralism 
should  be  highlighted  in  Title  II  of  the  Act. 

Political  pluralism  by  definition  means  being  respectful  of 
multiple  groups'  rights,  including  minorities.  The  U.S.  embodies 
the  world's  best  effort  to  forge  a  society  of  equality,  a 
meritocracy  in  which  all  Americans  can  participate  fully.  The  U.S. 
can  present  an  alternative  model  to  the  rampant  ethnic 
discrimination  and  racism  that  infest  Eastern  Europe.  Our  PVOs,  by 
their  very  composition,  can  quietly  demonstrate  the  important 
contribution  that  virtually  every  ethnicity  can  make  to  building 
civil  society  and  fostering  values  of  equality. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  can  make  a  difference  by  calling 
on  implementors  of  the  Support  for  East  European  Democracy  (SEED) 
legislation  to  make  every  effort  to  utilize  the  vast  array  of 
expertise  from  a  wide  variety  of  groups  in  pursuit  of  democratic 
pluralism  and  free  market  economic  transformation. 

A  related  comparative  advantage  that  the  U.S.  brings  to 
international  assistance  programs  is  our  extensive  experience  in 
integrating  women  into  business  and  political  decision-making.  In 
our  overseas  initiatives,  we  have  widely  acknowledged  that  women 
are  integral  participants  in  any  successful  development  or 
democratic  initiative.  Our  experience,  directly  applicable  in 
Titles  I  and  II  of  the  Act,  has  been  incorporated  and  I  applaud  the 
act  for  its  attempt  to  integrate  women  into  every  aspect  of  the 
sustainable  development  and  democracy  titles.  I  note,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  women  can  make  similar  contributions  in  promoting 
peace  and  suggest  the  inclusion  of  a  strong  support  that  effect  in 
the  state  of  policy  in  Title  III,  Promoting  Peace. 
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V.   What  Practical  Difference  Hill  Foreign  Aid  Reform  Make? 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  context,  I  turn  to  Africa  and  the 
Development  Fund  for  Africa  (DFA).  Foreign  aid  reform  that  does 
not  safeguard  Africa  will  have  a  very  negative  practical  impact  on 
the  continent.  The  continent  most  in  need  of  traditional 
development  assistance  is  Africa.  While  other  regions  have 
advanced  beyond  traditional  ODA  as  defined  above,  Africa  lags 
behind  in  virtually  every  human  development  indicator.  Latin 
Americans  are  looking  for  trade  partnerships  and  a  plan  for  a 
hemispheric  free  trade  zone.  Asia  is  a  development  model  and  is 
seeking  joint  venture  trading  partners  and  major  investors. 

Africa  must  continue  to  concentrate  on  meeting  the  basic  human 
needs  of  its  citizens.  Africans  recognize  that  their  states,  by 
and  large,  have  failed  them.  Courageous  leaders  of  a  new 
generation  are  leading  their  people  into  a  new  political  landscape 
of  popular  participation  and  government  accountability. 

In  the  past  four  years,  the  U.S.  has  made  a  commitment  to 
African  nations  that  if  political  systems  were  to  open  and  citizens 
allowed  to  participate,  if  the  economic  stringencies  of  structural 
adjustment  and  shifts  to  market  economies  were  attempted,  we  would 
stand  behind  them. 

The  Africans  have  done  their  part.  From  Benin  to  Zambia  to 
Ghana  to  Mali,  they  have  taken  the  risks,  removed  despots,  reduced 
their  militaries  and  tightened  their  belts.  Now  we  must  do  our 
part.  The  U.S.  cannot  guarantee  our  continued  ability  to  deliver 
assistance  without  an  authorization.  The  attempt  to  divert  funds 
from  the  DFA  to  aid  earthquake  victims  in  Los  Angeles  is  but  one 
example  of  the  funding  peril  Africa  will  encounter  without  an 
authorization. 

The  U.S.  is  a  thought  leader  within  the  OECD/DAC  donor 
community.  The  new  Foreign  Assistance  Act  will  be  scrutinized  as 
a  blueprint  for  the  next  20  years.  The  international  community 
quickly  will  see  that  Russia,  the  NIS,  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  are  priorities  because  they  have  spending 
authorizations  attached.  On  the  other  hand,  without  an 
authorization  Africa,  despite  its  cavernous  development  deficits, 
will  be  seen  as  a  second  order  of  priority. 

The  proposed  Act  pledges  that  the  U.S.  will  seek  to  coordinate 
its  sustainable  development  program  with  other  bilateral  and 
multilateral  donors.  Those  donors  will  take  their  lead  from  us. 
If  we  do  not  deem  Africa  a  high  enough  priority  to  enshrine 
spending  for  the  continent  through  an  authorization,  the  negative 
signal  will  not  be  missed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  change  the  language  of  Section  1201 
(c)  to  authorizing  language  which  specifically  states  that  "the 
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President  is  authorized  to  carry  out  programs  in  support  of  the 
sustainable  development  programs  for  sub-Saharan  Africa  objectives 
of  this  chapter.  Funds  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  as  authorized  and  appropriated  to  the 
President  each  fiscal  year." 

Ultimately,  the  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Freedom  Act  is  a 
reflection  of  the  values  and  priorities  of  the  American  people. 
The  legislation  needs  the  active  support  of  a  wide  cross-section  of 
the  American  people.  An  authorization  for  the  DFA  would  expand 
exponentially  the  number  of  Americans  supportive  of  this  act. 
Authorizing  it  is  in  the  best  tradition  of  our  democracy. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  your  leadership  in 
encouraging  the  development  of  new  legislation  to  address  this 
vital  area  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  I  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  share  my  views  with  this  august  Committee. 
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TESTIMONY  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 

Februarys,  1994 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

1 .  The  Land  Grant  institutions  have  committed  substantial  resources,  energy,  and  time 
to  international  development  efforts  for  nearly  four  decades.  Our  expertise  fits  well  With 
the  foreign  assistance  objectives  of  the  United  States.  As  partners  with  the  U.S. 
government,  higher  education  is  engaged  in  activities  that  contribute  to  long-term 
economic  stability,  sustainable  development,  and  democratization  around  the  world. 

2.  The  Land  Grant  commitment  to  development  assistance  is  an  extension  of  our 
traditional  missions  in  teaching,  research,  and  service.  Institutional  openness  and 
accessibility  are  important  characteristics  modeled  by  the  Land  Grant  University,  and 
their  value  is  important  to  international  students  as  part  of  their  experience  here. 

3.  Teaching  and  training  activities  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  human  capacity  in 
developing  nations,  and  are  fundamental  to  the  development  assistance  efforts  in  the 
Land  Grant  Universities. 

4.  Cooperative  research,  which  is  intrinsic  to  the  USAID-funded  Collaborative  Research 
Support  Programs  (CRSPs),  has  resulted  in  important  benefits  to  the  U.S.  and  to  the 
partner  nations  in  terms  of  human  resource  development  and  applied  problem-solving 
research.  Related  collaborative  research  which  has  permitted  University  faculty  to  wori< 
with  the  International  Agricultural  Research  Centers  (lARCs)  and  National  Agricultural 
Research  (NARs)  programs  has  had  similar  global  benefits. 

5.  Inter-institutional  collaboration,  such  as  that  facilitated  by  the  USAID-funded 
University  Development  Linkage  Program  (UDLP),  has  enabled  U.S.  universities  to 
assist  partner  institutions  in  developing  nations  to  strengthen  their  capacity  to  serve 
their  national  needs. 

6.  Both  the  CRSPs  and  the  UDLPs  have  been  cost  effective,  productive,  and  efficient 
users  of  development  assistance  resources,  and  have  resulted  in  mutual  benefits  to 
both  the  United  States  and  global  partners  at  small  cost  to  USAID  and  the  federal 
government. 

7.  A  reformed  U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  program  will  benefit  from  the  lessons  of  the 
Land  Grant  expenence.  Such  a  reformed  program  could  adopt  the  Land  Grant  model  of 
teaching,  research,  and  service  as  a  suitable  model  for  the  future  of  development 
assistance. 

Speaker:  Dr.  David  J.  Sammons 

Associate  Dean  and  Director 

International  Programs  in  Agriculture 

School  of  Agriculture 

Purdue  University 

West  Lafayette,  Indiana  47907  -  1 168 

Tel:       (317)494-8466 
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TESTIMONY  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 

Februarys,  1994 


Good  morning.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee 
today  to  present  testimony  on  the  critical  importance  of  foreign  assistance  to  the 
foreign  policy  goals  of  the  United  States  in  partnership  with  the  national  Land 
Grant  University  system.  I  am  presently  Associate  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Purdue  University  in  West  Lafayette,  Indiana.  In  that  capacity,  I 
am  also  Director  of  the  Office  of  International  Programs  in  Agriculture.  My 
presentation  this  morning  will  focus  on  the  particular  development  assistance 
expertise  of  this  uniquely  American  institution  of  higher  education,  the  Land 
Grant  University. 

As  partners  with  the  U.S.  government,  higher  education  in  the  United  States  is, 
and  has  long  been,  engaged  in  a  range  of  activities  that  contribute  to  economic 
stability,  sustainable  development,  and  democratization  around  the  world.  We 
have  committed  resources,  energy,  and  time  to  our  involvement  for  more  than 
four  decades  because  we  know  that  these  efforts  are  an  essential  complement 
to  our  institutional  mission  and  responsibilities  -  which  more  and  more  are 
assuming  global  dimensions.  American  higher  education  is  a  significant 
domestic  resource  for  fulfilling  our  national  purposes  in  international 
development. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  international  development  assistance,  like 
all  that  we  do  in  higher  education,  requires  long-term  commitment  in  order  to  be 
truly  productive.  Neither  development  nor  education  happens  in  the  short  term. 
Both  of  these  transforming  processes  leave  a  permanent  imprint  on  the  lives  of 
people  and  must  be  done  with  care.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  core  value  in  higher 
education:  to  touch  lives  in  ways  that  will  increase  human  capacity,  permitting 
human  aspirations  to  be  fulfilled  in  productive,  creative,  and  responsible  ways. 

It  seems  to  us  that  higher  education  can  and  should  be  viewed  as  the  glue  that 
holds  together  our  national  efforts  in  development  assistance.  We  have  the 
resident  knowledge  and  expertise,  the  necessary  human  resources,  and  the 
long-term  institutional  commitment  requisite  to  propel  the  development 
assistance  process  into  the  future.  We  stand  ready  both  to  lead  and  to  nourish 
the  process. 

Let  me  be  explicit  about  the  capability  and  experience  of  higher  education  in  the 
international  development  assistance  arena  and  the  contributions  that 
international  activities  have  made  to  us  as  institutions.  Our  international 
involvement  has  spanned  the  multiple  dimensions  of  the  Land  Grant  mission: 
teaching,  research,  and  public  service.  In  each  of  these  connected  areas  of 
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responsibility,  we  have  participated  in  scholarly  endeavors  that  cut  across 
geographic  boundaries. 

Our  teaching  expertise  has  made  enormous  contributions  to  the  development  of 
human  resources  around  the  world.  As  an  example,  any  of  the  numerous 
programs  designed  to  achieve  sustainable  economic  development,  stable 
population  growth,  environmental  quality,  or  democratic  institutions  -  whether  In 
the  U.S.  or  abroad  -  must  be  built  on  education  and  training  to  provide  the 
needed  intellectual  underpinning.  Studies  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  that 
the  international  students  who  graduate  from  U.S.  colleges  and  universities 
frequently  end  up  as  leaders  in  government,  education,  the  private  sector,  and 
other  roles  carrying  responsibility  for  policy  formation  in  their  home  nations.  The 
fact  that  these  individuals  were  trained  in  the  United  States  inevitably  contributes 
to  future  positive  relationships  with  business,  educational,  and  political  concerns 
with  this  country.  Support  for  international  education  and  training  must  remain  a 
cornerstone  of  our  development  assistance  efforts  in  this  nation,  and  higher 
education  is  positioned  better  than  anyone  else  to  do  this. 

The  presence  of  international  students  on  our  University  and  College  campuses 
also  enriches  the  life  of  the  community.  There  is  no  better  way  to  develop  an 
appreciation  for  cross-cultural  diversity  and  to  break  down  barriers  that  separate 
people  than  through  direct,  person-to-person  contact.  This  happens  in  the 
classroom,  the  dormitory,  the  numerous  social  gatherings  on  our  campuses,  and 
in  the  wider  community  when  there  is  a  strong  international  component  of  the 
student  body.  Best  of  all,  this  is  a  benefit  that  comes  cost-free  when  we 
encourage  international  students  to  seek  educational  opportunities  in  the  U.S. 

In  addition  to  teaching,  the  academic  mission  is  also  characterized  by  a 
commitment  to  research  and  discovery.  Knowledge  knows  no  boundaries.  The 
opportunities  for  collaborative  research  that  have  long  been  a  part  of  our  foreign 
assistance  agenda  have  been  important  contributors  to  the  welfare  of  human 
communities  around  the  world  -  including  right  here  in  the  United  States.  As  an 
example  of  this,  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  USAID-funded  Collaborative 
Research  Support  Programs  or  CRSPs.  Land  Grant  Universities  have  been 
major  participants  in  these  programs  since  their  inception  in  the  U.S.  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1975.  Each  of  the  CRSPs  addresses  a  major  global 
agricultural  commodity,  environmental  resource,  or  technology,  and  seeks  to 
develop  a  sustainable  and  environmentally  responsible  solution  to  the  major 
problems  it  addresses  through  a  highly  collaborative  research  mode. 

The  CRSPs  have  facilitated  not  only  improvements  in  the  welfare  of  people  and 
the  environment  in  recipient  nations  but  also  significant  gains  for  people  in  the 
United  States.  The  Sorghum/Millet  CRSP,  for  example,  has  returned  significant 
benefits  to  the  U.S.  sorghum  industry  through  the  introduction  of  new  genetic 
strains  from  our  international  partners.  These  strains  have  contributed  to 
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improved  grain  sorghum  yields  and  to  genetic  resistance  to  major  pest 
organisms  which  threaten  sorghum  in  the  United  States.  A  recent  economic 
analysis  of  the  Sorghum/Millet  CRSP  concluded  that  this  single  program  has 
resulted  in  $364  million  savings  to  taxpayers  in  government  program  costs.  This 
is  apart  from  the  tremendous  advantages  that  have  been  realized  in  human 
resource  development  and  human  welfare  in  the  recipient  nations  as  a  result  of 
collaborative  research  supported  by  the  CRSPs. 

The  CRSPs  have  also  made  significant  contributions  to  a  reduction  in  the  impact 
of  agriculture  on  the  environment  through  improved  crop  management  systems. 
In  addition,  they  have  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  biodiversity  through 
intentional  efforts  to  conserve  the  wild  and  weedy  relatives  of  important 
agricultural  commodities  as  well  as  to  protect  the  genetic  resources  resident  in 
the  traditional  crop  and  livestock  varieties  with  which  the  programs  have  worked. 
The  CRSPs  are  just  one  of  numerous  examples  that  could  be  cited  of  highly 
cost-effective  investments  by  the  federal  government  in  high  impact  research 
activities  in  the  international  sphere. 

Unfortunately,  the  CRSPs  are  seriously  threatened  by  budget  constraints  within 
USAID  at  present.  This  is  an  intolerable  situation,  and  one  that  we  do  not 
understand  given  the  fact  that  they  are  among  the  most  successful  long-term 
international  activities  in  which  the  U.S.  government  has  ever  invested.  The 
CRSPs  must  be  preserved.  Additionally,  the  future  welfare  of  the  CRSPs  is 
linked  to  the  related  international  research  efforts  of  the  International  Research 
Centers  around  the  world  as  well  as  the  National  Agricultural  Research 
programs  in  developing  nations.  All  of  these  programs  go  hand-in-hand  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  a  sustainable,  environmentally  benign  agriculture  that  will 
continue  to  feed  the  world's  population  over  the  years  ahead. 

Finally,  the  participation  of  U.S.  Universities  and  Colleges  in  international 
development  assistance  activities  has  been  a  natural  part  of  the  service  and 
outreach  mission  inherent  to  the  American  higher  education  mission.  Our 
participation  in  inter-institutional  development  activities  has  contributed  to 
nation-building  in  substantial  ways,  permitting  some  nations  to  achieve  a  new 
level  of  economic  independence  and  human  dignity.  The  Land  Grant 
Universities  have  contributed  to  this  process  through  programs  that  have 
brought  together  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  and  abroad 
as  partners  in  development.  We  in  the  U.S.  academic  community  are  among  the 
best  in  the  world  in  building  these  sorts  of  institutions.  We  can  point  to  a  legacy 
in  several  regions  of  the  world  where  partnerships  have  resulted  in  regional 
educational  institutions  capable  of  standing  on  their  ov^  as  intellectual 
resources  addressing  basic  human  needs  in  their  immediate  surroundings. 

Of  note  in  this  regard  is  the  University  Development  Linkages  Program  (UDLP), 
another  relatively  low  cost  USAID  program  with  enormous  benefits  to  both 
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partners  in  the  relationship.  The  UDLP  was  authorized  in  1991  over  a  10  year 
period  as  a  mechanism  to  bring  together  American  Universities  in  collaborative 
relationships  with  developing  country  institutions  to  address  specific  country  and 
regional  needs.  This  program  builds  upon  our  philosophical  commitment  to 
outreach,  and  brings  our  institutional  expertise  in  this  regard  to  bear  on  the 
development  problems  of  partner  nations.  There  are  currently  40  linkages 
involving  48  U.S.  institutions  and  two  consortia  and  48  partner  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  28  countries.  The  UDLP  has  been  recognized  by  The 
Carnegie  Foundation  and  the  World  Bank  as  an  innovative  approach  to 
development  cooperation.  Because  of  the  matching  requirement  of  the  program, 
the  UDLP  has  benefited  from  nearly  $2  of  university  resources  for  every  $1  of 
USAID  assistance,  and  has  resulted  in  numerous  development  innovations.  As 
with  the  CRSPs,  for  unknown  reasons,  USAID  funding  support  for  this  program 
is  severely  threatened.  The  UDLP,  like  the  CRSPs,  must  be  preserved  as  part  of 
any  reformed  U.S.  Foreign  Aid  program  simply  because  it  is  efficient,  innovative, 
productive,  and  cost-effective. 

The  answer,  then,  to  the  questions  that  you  raise  here  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  Foreign  Aid  is  in  the  U.S.  national  interest  because  it  is  good  for  the  United 
States.  Foreign  Aid  has  been  good  for  the  U.S.  in  part  because  our  higher 
education  system  has  been  able  to  catalyze  resources  available  for  development 
assistance  into  tangible  benefits  for  the  U.S.  economy  -  while  at  the  same  time 
assisting  human  beings  around  the  world.  Reform  of  U.S.  Foreign  Assistance 
ought  to  tap  into  the  tremendous  resources  and  commitment  resident  in  U.S. 
institutions  of  higher  education.  In  many  ways,  a  reformed  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  program  might  look  very  much  like  the  Land  Grant  Institutions  in 
terms  of  their  missions.  Fundamental  to  a  reformed  Foreign  Assistance  program 
is  a  long-term  commitment  to  human  resource  development  through  education 
and  training,  a  long-term  commitment  to  collaborative,  problem-solving  research 
in  the  developing  world,  and  a  long-term  commitment  to  service  and  outreach  as 
the  vehicle  to  make  these  good  things  happen.  These  are  the  attributes  of  a  truly 
transformed  Foreign  Assistance  policy  for  the  United  States. 

Thank  You. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  THE  HONORABLE  DONALD  M.  ERASER 
COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
U.  S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
February  9.  1994 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  back  with  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
where  I  served  as  a  Member  from  1962  to  1978  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organizations  from  1973  to  1978.  I  testify  today  on  behalf  of  the  Washington 
Coalition  of  Human  Rights.  The  Coalition  is  composed  of  non-governmental  organizations 
seeking  the  advancement  of  international  human  rights  abroad.  It  has  carefully  reviewed  The 
Peace.  Development  and  Democracy  Act  of  1994,  and  has  asked  me  to  share  with  you  their 
appraisal  of  the  bill  which  I  will  summarize  in  my  statement.  Attached  for  the  record  I  include 
their  amendments  to  the  bill  and  I  ask  that  you  give  them  your  serious  consideration. 

After  becoming  chair  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  was  struck  with  how  little  consideration  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  administration  had  been  giving  to  how  governments  treats  their  own 
people  in  shaping  U.S.  foreign  policy.  In  1973  the  Subcommittee  held  the  first  comprehensive 
Congressional  hearings  on  international  human  rights;  from  1973  through  1978  the  Subcommittee 
held  about  150  hearings  on  this  subject.  There  were  many  other  Members  of  Congress  who 
were  also  actively  supporting  greater  priority  to  human  rights  in  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

In  response  to  this  situation.  Congress  adopted  legislation  which  required  the 
administration  to  give  priority  to  human  rights  in  making  foreign  policy,  linked  human  rights 
and  foreign  assistance,  created  the  Bureau  of  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs,  and 
mandated  the  annual  country  reports  on  human  rights  practices. 

I  present  this  background  in  order  to  emphasize  the  critical  role  Congress  has  played  in 
this  field.  As  this  Committee  sets  out  to  re-frame  foreign  assistance  legislation,  it  is  critical  that 
Congress  maintains  human  rights  promotion  as  a  primary  goal  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  most  fundamental  criticism  I  have  of  the  administration's  bill  is  that  promoting 
human  rights  is  not  made  a  primary  goal  of  foreign  policy,  rather  it  is  treated  as  a  by-product 
of  promoting  democracy.  In  my  view  an  essential  pre-condition  for  creating  genume 
democracies  is  attaitunent  of  respect  for  hirnian  rights.  Unless  there  is  ~  freedom  from  arbitran.' 
arrest  and  detention,  freedom  from  torture  and  summary  executions,  freedom  from  want,  respect 
for  justice  and  the  rule  of  law,  and  freedom  of  association,  of  speech  and  of  the  press  - 
democracy  is  not  possible.  As  you  well  know,  there  are  some  governments  which  have  some 
of  the  forms  of  democracy,  but  because  of  serious  himian  rights  violations  can  not  be  considered 
genuine  democracies.  As  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher  remarked,  in  his  address  to 
non-governmental  organizations  at  the  Department  of  State  last  week  when  introducing  the 
Country  Reports  on  Himian  Rights  Practices  1993.  even  democracies  are  not  immime  from 
human  rights  abuses. 

In  my  view,  therefore.  Title  II  on  "Building  Democracy"  should  be  rephrased  as  "The 
Promotion  of  Human  Rights  aiKl  Democracy."  The  contents  of  the  title  should  place  emphasis 
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on  both  promotion  of  human  rights  and  of  democracy  as  primary  objectives  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  U.S.  foreign  assistance.  AID  should  encourage  the  work  of  human  rights  advocates, 
those  who  provide  healing  to  people  traumatized  by  forces  of  repression,  and  other  non- 
governmental organizations  that  are  genuinely  independent  of  their  governments. 

Aid  can  also  be  used  to  promote  basic  economic  rights.  People  oriented  aid  —  investing 
in  human  resources,  rather  than  military  equipment  and  prestige  projects  -  can  provide 
sustainable  poverty  alleviation  as  well  as  enhance  the  poor's  access  to  basic  human  rights  such 
as  education,  health  care  and  housing. 

The  promotion  of  human  rights  is  stipulated  as  a  basic  purpose  of  the  United  Nations  and 
Member  States  are  obliged  under  the  Chaner  to  take  joint  and  separate  action  to  promote  human 
rights.  Moreover,  the  United  States  in  voluntarily  signing  and  in  some  cases  ratifying 
international  and  regional  treaties  has  demonstrated  a  willingness  to  promote  internationally 
recognized  human  rights  standards. 

In  encouraging  democracy  we  would  do  well  to  concentrate  our  efforts  on  promoting 
those  essential  human  rights  described  above  which  are  the  foundation  for  genuine  democracy. 
We  would  be  promoting  internationally  agreed  upon  standards,  and  not  an  American  blueprint 
for  how  peoples  should  govern  themselves. 

Since  the  annual  country  reports  on  human  rights  are  such  an  important  element  in  U.S. 
human  rights  policy,  we  recommend  that  the  legislation  for  those  reports  be  part  of  Title  II. 
Moreover,  the  reports  should  be  more  than  an  objective  record  of  a  government's  human  rights 
performance.  They  should  also  describe  United  States  activity  to  encourage  the  government  to 
improve  its  performance  and  that  govenunent's  response.  A  poor  response  by  a  government 
slated  to  receive  foreign  assistance  should  alert  Congress  to  give  that  request  careful  scrutmy. 

There  are  few  people  better  placed  to  assess  and  impact  upon  human  rights  abuses  than 
U.S.  diplomats.  The  bill's  Title  VI  -  Advancing  Diplomacy  -  needs  to  emphasize  thai  our 
diplomats  should  make  sustained  efforts  to  condemn  human  rights  violations,  seek  information 
about  political  prisoners,  attend  key  political  trials  and  meet  with  torture  survivors  and  human 
rights  advocates.  These  activities  are  justified  on  humanitarian  grouiKls  apart  from  the  broader 
goal  of  promoting  democracy. 

I  now  wish  to  address  the  question  of  linkage  between  human  rights  and  security 
assistance.  Section  502B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1%I  has  defmed  security  assistance 
and  given  the  executive  branch  a  set  of  guidelines  for  determining  whether  a  government  is 
eligible  for  such  assistance.  Security  assistance  includes  not  only  military  assistance  and  sales, 
but  military  training  and  commercial  sales  of  defense  articles  or  services.'  The  guidelines  state 
that  except  under  extraordinary  ciicimfistances  "no  security  assistance  may  be  provided  to  any 


'  The  Coalition's  language  adopts  the  definition  of  security 
assistance  which  appears  in  Section  502B. 
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country  the  government  of  which  engages  in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
internationally  recognized  human  rights. " 

The  executive  branch  has  not  explicitly  terminated  security  assistance  because  of  Section 
502B.  The  law  is  too  heavy-handed  -  requiring  all  or  nothing.  It  does  not  allow  for  situations 
in  which  circumstances  require  the  United  States  to  continue  providing  security  assistance  to  a 
government  while  also  conveying  to  it  that  the  United  States  is  deeply  concerned  with  its  level 
of  observance  of  human  rights. 

To  overcome  this  problem,  the  Coalition  offers  the  Committee  a  three  stage  process 
which  rests  with  positive  incentives  to  adhere  to  human  rights  standards.  This  process  utilizes 
the  Department  of  State's  country  reports  on  human  rights  practices.  Countries  which  receive 
a  positive  certification  would  be  entitled  to  security  assistance  without  conditions.  Countries 
which  did  not  receive  a  positive  certification  would  be  placed  under  review  making  them  eligible 
for  assistance  whilst  providing  them  with  a  fair  warning  that  future  assistance  could  be 
jeopardized  if  significant  progress  was  not  made.  The  Department  of  State  would  request  a 
waiver  from  the  appropriate  legislative  committees  of  Congress.  Lastly,  countries  not  meeting 
internationally  recognized  human  rights  standards  would  be  barred  from  receiving  security 
assistance. 

Under  this  formula  the  administration  will  have  a  more  effective  handle  to  induce 
governments  to  achieve  progress  in  human  rights  than  in  either  the  existing  law  or  that  proposed 
by  the  administration.  Congress  will  have  a  more  active  role  in  decisions  to  continue  security 
assistance.  An  affected  government  will  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  make  improvements 
in  its  human  rights  performance.  If  significant  progress  is  not  made,  the  administration  can 
continue  assistance  if  one  of  the  exceptions  elaborated  in  Section  7201  apply. 

The  administration's  bill  allows  for  an  exception  on  grounds  of  "national  interest. "  This 
language  is  weaker  than  the  present  legislation  (Section  502B  of  the  FAA)  which  calls  for  a 
exception  when  "extraordinary  circumstances"  warrant  such  assistance.  The  Coalition  allows  for 
an  exception  when  the  security  assistance  is  "vital  to  national  security."  In  Section  7201  (e) 
the  Coalition  amendments  also  rephrase  the  term  "Human  Rights  Violators"  to  more  diploniatic 
language  -  "a  government  which  does  not  meet  internationally  recognized  human  rights 
standards"  and  broadens  the  concept  to  include  such  violations  as  genocide,  violations  in  times 
of  armed  conflict,  and  ethnic  cleansing. 

My  concluding  remarks  pertain  to  the  bill's  provision  for  police  training.  Recently,  an 
associate  of  The  Center  for  Victims  of  Torture  -  which  is  based  in  my  hometown  of  Minneapolis 
-  visited  a  treatment  center  in  a  third  world  country.  She  inquired  whether  the  center  would 
consider  receiving  financial  support  from  AID. 

The  director  of  this  center  told  her  that  he  could  not  accept  AID  support  because  police  in  his 
country  had  received  training  from  AID  and  they  were  later  involved  iii  himian  rights  abuses. 
The  credibility  of  his  organization  would  be  jeopardized  if  it  were  to  receive  suppon  from  AID. 
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I  relate  this  story  to  illustrate  some  of  the  pitfalls  of  U.S.  involvement  in  police  training. 
Even  training  that  is  beyond  reproach  can  be  discredited  by  events  unrelated  -  or  even  in  spite 
of  -  U.S.  training.  Moreover,  it  can  prevent  us  from  assisting  organizations  such  as  the  one 
described  above  which  are  making  valiant  efforts  to  promote  human  rights  and  democracy. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  insure  that  U.S.  assistance  for  police  training  is  consistent 
with  our  human  rights  policy.  For  this  reason  we  propose  that  the  bill  provide  that  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Human  Rights,  Democracy  and  Labor  Affairs  be  given  responsibility  for 
authorizing  and  monitoring  all  police  training. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  by  strengthening  the  human  rights  provisions 
in  the  bill  the  Committee  will  actually  enhance  this  administration's  commitment  to  promote 
peace,  development  and  democracy.  It  would  also  ensure  the  support  of  a  large  number  of  non- 
governmental organizations  and  citizens'  groups.  I  appreciated  having  the  opportunity  to  address 
the  Committee  and  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  Members  might  wish  to  address 
to  me. 
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WASHINGTON  COALITION  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 

THE  PEACE,  DEVELOPMENT  &  DEMOCRACY  ACT  (PDDA)  OF  19  94' 

February  8,  1994 


TITLE  I  -  SUSTAINABLE  DEVELOPMENT 


Sec.  1101 


(5)  ...environment,   promotes   respect   for   human   rights. 
enhances  .... 

Sec.  1102. 

(a)  ...environment,  nurtures  human  rights,  enhances  .... 

(b)  (3)   (A)  civil  society  and  respect  for  human  rights  and 
democratic  institutions  .  .  . 

(c)  (2)  (A)  in  terms  of  respect  for  human  rights,  improving  .... 

Sec.  1201   (a)   (1)    conflicts  where  threats  to  human  rights, 
anarchy  that  threaten  . . . 

Delete  (a) (2)  and  (3) :  and  insert  the  following  language: 
"Sub-Saharan  Africa  is  also  undergoing  significant  but  fragile  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  change,  including  economic  reforms,  a 
growing  respect  for  human  rights,  and  transitions  to  democracy, 
which  hold  promise  of  progress  in  sustainable  development  if 
supported  with  appropriate  external  assistance;" 

(4)    equitable,    consistent   with   human   rights   norms, 
participatory  .... 

(6)  economic  growth,  enhancing  human  rights,  reducing  .... 

Sec.  1301. 

(4)  transparency,  respect  for  human  rights,  the  rule  of  law, 
promoting  democracy. . ... 

Sec.   1303.   (3)   enhance  incomes,  promote  human  rights,   expand 

TITLE  II  -  BUILDING  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  DEMOCRACY 

Section.  2001.   FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY. 

(a)  Findings.   The  Congress  finds  that  -- 

(2)  expansion  of  universal  respect  for  internationally 


'   Underlining   indicates   new   language   not   contained   in 
administration's  bill. 
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recognized  human  rights,  democratic  values  and  systems. 


(4)  Human  rights  abuses  and  the  undermining  of  respect 
for  the  rule  of  law  and  freedom  of  expression  which  thev  inevitably 
engender,  compromise  the  democratic  process.  Efforts  to  prevent, 
monitor  and  respond  to  such  abuses  need  to  be  integrated  into  and 
coordinated  with  broader  efforts  to  develop  and  consolidate 
democratic  institutions. 

4  changes  to  5  (5)  frequently,  newly  democratizing  countries 
are  beset  by  ethnic  conflicts,  human  rights  violations,  resurgent 
nationalism  and  anti -democratic  movements,  and  political  reaction 
to  economic  reform.  A  growing  number  of  countries  seek  to  end  years 
of  protracted  internal  conflict  through  the  implementation  of 
internationally-sanctioned  political  settlements,  designed  to 
create  a  democratic  form  of  governance,  a  durable  peace,  respect 
for  human  rights,  and  the  institutional  requisites  for  long-term 
development ; 

6  changes  to  7  (7)  ...  --  pose....  to  be  integrated  into  and 
coordinated  with  broader  efforts  to  promote  and  protect  human 
rights  and  to  develop  and  consolidate  democratic  institutions; 

8  changes  to  9  (9) :  ....  and  generate  costly  humanitarian 
emergencies  which  in  turn  often  engender  civil  wars,  anarchy,  and 
flagrant  denial  of  human  rights,  and  the  reemergence  of  repressive 
regimes; 

9  changes  to  10  (10):  ....  with  democratic  development  and 
promotion  of  human  rights. 

(b)  Statement  of  Policy. -- 

(1)  In  addition  to  promoting  human  rights  and  strong 
democratic  societies  as  an  integral  part  of  the  sustainable 
development  programs  authorized  under  title  I  of  this  Act,  .... 
where  democratic  gains  are  threatened,  by  providing  timely 
assistance  to  protect  human  rights  and  build  effective  democratic 
institutions  and  free  market  economies. 

(2)  At  the  same  time,  the  promotion  of  human  rights  and 
democracy  is  the  responsibility  of  the  global  community.  The  United 
States  should  give  priority  to  working  bilaterally  and 
multilaterally  -  including  through  the  United  Nations  and  regional 
organizations  to  ensure  commitment  of  substantial  resources 
toward  the  promotion  of  human  rights  and  democracy  .... 

CHAPTER  1  -  PROMOTING  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  DEMOCRACY 
Subchapter  A  -  PROMOTING  OF  DEMOCRACY 
Section  2101  --  Authority 

(a)  The  President  may.  .  . 
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(3)  where  human  rights,  democratic  progress  or  institutions 
are  threatened. 

"  (b)  For  those  countries  in  which  the  President  determines 
that  a  government  engages  in  gross  violations  of  human  rights 
ad  defined  under  Section  7201(e).  U.S.  assistance  shall  be 
limited  to  providing  aid  to  indigenous  non-governmental 
organizations  that  promote  human  rights,  democracy  and  the 
rule  of  law  as  provided  for  under  Section  7201  (b) (1) (E) ." 

Section  2102.  Objectives  and  Types  of  Assistance. 

(a)  (1)  (B)  Protection  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  including  freedom  of  expression,  religion,  assembly  and 
association . 

(b)  delete  (4)  (5) 

To  provide  assistance  under  this  subsection  the  recipients  must 
demonstrate  a  commitment  to  respect  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms . 

SUBCHAPTER  B:  PROMOTING  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
Section  2104  (new) .   FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY. 

(1)  Promotion  of  Human  Rights.  The  United  States  should,  in 
accordance  with  its  international  obligations  as  set  forth  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  other  treaties  by  which  the 
United  States  is  bound  and  in  keeping  with  the  constitutional 
heritage  and  traditions  of  the  United  States,  promote  and  encourage 
increased  respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
throughout  the  world  without  distinction  as  to  race,  color,  sex, 
language,  religion,  or  national  or  ethnic  origin. 

(2)  Promotion  of  human  rights  is  supportive  of  building 
democracy;  however,  many  governments  attain  some  of  the  forms  of 
democracy,  but  without  eliminating  violations  of  human  rights. 

(3)  Providing  rehabilitation  services  to  victims  of  human 
rights  abuses  enables  them  to  become  fully  contributing  members  of 
their  society,  and  helps  remove  the  climate  of  fear  that  human 
rights  abuses  has  instilled  in  the  whole  of  society. 

Section  2105.   MEASURES  TO  CARRY  OUT  THE  GOALS  OF  THIS  SUBCHAPTER. 

(1)  The  President  is  authorized  and  encouraged  to  use  funds 
authorized  under  this  Title  for  openly  carrying  out,  programs  and 
activities  which  will  encourage  or  promote  increased  adherence  to 
internationally  recognized  human  rights.  The  President  should  avcid 
any  linkage  or  identification  between  United  States  assistance  and 
any  human  rights  violations  occurring  in  the  recipient  country. 
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(2)  Such  programs  should  include  assistance  to  programs 
providing  rehabilitation  services  to  victims  of  torture. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  transmit  to  Congress,  not 
later  than  February  28  each  year,  a  full  and  complete  report, 
prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Human  Rights,  Democracy  and  Labor  Affairs,  with  respect  to 
every  foreign  country  that  is  either  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations 
and/or  proposed  as  a  recipient  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance.  The 
reports  shall  -- 

(A)  provide  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  observance  of 
and  respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  in  the 
country,  with  a  detailed  description  of  practices  by  the 
government ; 

(B)  Utilize  information  from  national  non-governmental 
organizations  as  well  as  international  organizations  and  non- 
governmental organizations,  such  as  Amnesty  International  and  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross;  and 

(C)  Summarize  U.S.  legislation  and  diplomatic 
interventions  concerning  human  rights  performance  of  each  foreign 
government  and  its  response. 

TITLE  III  -  PROMOTING  PEACE 

Sec.  3001.  (2)  Radical  nationalism  and  political  destabilization 
prompted  in  part  by  the  demise  of  communism,  have  threatened  human 
rights  and  democratic  development  by  unleashing  long  suppressed 
internal  and  regional  conflict  in.  .  ." 

(3)  In  addition.  Gross  violations  of  human  rights.  the 
transnational  

Section  3101.  (1)  international  peace  and  security,  destabilize 
democratic  development,  precipitate  genocide  and  other  abuses  of 
human  rights,  undermine  .... 

Sec.  3301.  (1)  achievement  of  respect  for  human  rights. 
international  peace  and  security  .... 

Sec.  3301.  (New)  (3)  (C)  :  "Recognizing  that  a  lasting,  nust  and 
equitable  peace  cannot  be  maintained  as  long  as  the  parties  to  the 
conflict  fail  to  sustain  democracy  and  adhere  to  internationally 
recognized  human  rights  standards,  the  United  States  should  play  a 
leading  role  in  promoting  programs  that  enhance  and  sustain 
existing  democratic  institutions  and  promote  human  rights  in  Israel 
and  promotes  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza . " 

(6)  with  an  emphasis  on  nonprolif eration,  democratic  development. 
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human  rights  awareness,  defense  education  . . .for  a  revised  military 
role  in  a  more  democratic,  peaceful  and  stable  world. 

Sec.  3302.  (1)  lasting  peace,  to  nurture  and  protect  a  respect  for 
human  rights,  to  contribute  . . . 

(2)  internal  conflicts  and  situations  of  gross  violations 
of  human  rights  through  bilateral  .... 

Section  3401 

(3)  crime,  violence,  corruption,  disease  and  poverty;  as  well 
as  to  the  undermining  of  democratic  institutions  and  the 
devaluing  of  human  rights. 

Section  3402 

(2)  "to  enhance  "democratic  development,  respect  for  hucan 
rights  and  the  rule  of  law.  .  .  " 

(New  7)  "Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  oernitting 
the  U.S.  government  to  provide  assistance  to  governments  or 
specific  military,  defense  or  police  units  of  governments  that  have 
demonstrated  a  pattern  of  gross  human  rights  violations  or  anti- 
democratic behavior  as  defined  by  Section  7202(e) . " 

TITLE  IV- -PROVIDING  HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE 
Section  4001 

(2)  "civil  war,  international  conflict,  military  coucs. 
systematic  human  rights  violations,  and  natural  disasters. 

M 

TITLE  VI  -  ADVANCING  DIPLOMACY 

(2)  Diplomacy  is  the  most  cost-effective  foreign  policy 
instrument  for  promoting  American  well-being  through  safeguarding 
international  stability  by  managing  crises  and  preventing  future 
conflict . 

(4)  (B)  ,  to  promote  adherence  to  international  human  rights 
law,  democratic  institution  building  .... 

(C)  resolution  of  disputes,  ensure  human  rights  awareness  and 
render  .... 

Add  a  new  paragraph,  (4)  (F)  : 

Promoting  human  rights  requires  sustained  efforts  by  U.S. 
diplomats  to  condemn  violations  committed  by  the  host  governments, 
their  security  forces  and  surrogates  and  by  non-governmental 
entities  and  insurgents.    Information  should  be  sought  from 
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offending  governments  about  actions  taken  to  stop  the  violations 
and  to  prosecute  those  responsible.  U.S.  diplomats  should,  where 
possible,  seek  to  visit  prisoners  of  conscience,  meet  with  torture 
survivors  and  human  rights  advocates,  and  observe  key  political 
trials.  The  Foreign  Service  Institute  should  insure  that  foreign 
service  officers  receive  the  necessary  training  to  accomplish  these 
tasks . 

TITLE  VII:   SPECIAL  AUTHORITIES,  RESTRICTIONS  ON  ASSISTANCE,  AND 
REPORTS 
CHAPTER  2  --  RESTRICTIONS  ON  ASSISTANCE 

Section  7201.   INELIGIBLE  COUNTRIES 

(a)  Restrictions. 

Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) ,  assistance  under  this 
Act  may  not  be  furnished  to  the  government  of  a  country  that  is: 

(2)  Not  meeting  the  internationally  recognized  human 
rights  standards  described  under  subsection  (e) . 

(e)  A  government  which  does  not  meet  the  internationally  recognized 
human  rights  standards 

(1)  Definition.  Any  country  the  government  of  which  engages  in 
a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of  internationallv 
recognized  human  rights.  Gross  violations  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights  include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 

(A)  summary  or  arbitrary  executions; 

(B)  torture  or  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading  treatment  or 
punishment ; 

(C)  prolonged,  arbitrary  detention: 

(D)  causing  the  disappearance  of  persons  by  the  abduction 
and  clandestine  detention  of  those  persons; 

(E)  other  flagrant  denials  of  the  right  to  life,  liberty 
or  security  of  the  person; 

(F)  genocide; 

(G)  crimes  against  humanity  and  other  grave  breaches  of 
humanitarian  law  .  committed  during  armed  conflict  of  an 
international  or  internal  character,  including: 

(i)  murder.  extermination.  enslavement.  mass 
destruction  of  homes  or  cultural  or  religious 
institutions,  and  other  inhumane  acts  committed  against 
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any  civilian  population. 

(ii)  ethnic  cleansing; 

(iii)  rape  committed  bv  government  agents; 

(iv)  attacks  targeted  against  non-combatants 
(including  UN  personnel),  or  committed  with  reckless 
disregard  as  to  their  safety; 

(H)  systematic,  official  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  sex,  language,  religion,  ethnicity,  national  or 
social  origin,  or  other  status: 

(I)  forcible  seizure  of  food  or  medical  supplies  from 
people  facing  starvation  or  disease;  forcible  interference 
with  efforts  to  deliver  food,  medical  supplies  or  other  forms 
of  humanitarian  assistance  to  people  facing  starvation, 
disease  or  other  life-threatening  circumstances;  or  the  use  of 
starvation  as  a  means  of  social  or  military  control; 

(J)  the  intentional  destruction  of  the  land  or  resources 
necessary  to  sustain  an  indigenous  or  other  civilian 
population,  with  reckless  disregard  for  that  population's 
ability  to  sustain  its  culture  or  means  of  physical  survival. 

(K)  systematic  suppression  of  the  rights  to  freedom  of 
peaceful  assembly  and  association,  including  the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively 

(2)  Matters  to  be  considered.  -  In  determining  whether  a 
government  is  not  meeting  the  above  standards,  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  the  following: 

(A)  The  resolve  of  the  government  in  investigating  and 
prosecuting  those  government  agents  alleged  to  be  responsible 
for  ordering.  directing  or  carrying  out  human  rights 
violations.  and  punishing  those  against  whom  convincing 
evidence  is  established. 

(B)  The  relevant  findings  of  appropriate  international 
and  nongovernmental  organizations. 

(C)  The  extent  of  cooperation  bv  the  government  in 
question  in  permitting  unimpeded  investigations  of  alleged 
violations  of  internationally  recognized  human  rights  by 
nongovernmental    and    inter-governmental    organizations. 

including 

(  i) granting international humanitarian 

organizations  (such  as  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross)  free  access  to  prisoners. 
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(ii) granting    international    humanitarian 

organizations  free  access  to  areas  of  famine,  disease  or 
armed  conflict; 

(iii)  granting  domestic  and  international  human 
rights  organizations  (such  as  Amnesty  International) 
freedom  to  investigate  alleged  human  rights  violations. 

Section  7201  (h) . 

The  President  is  only  authorized  to  provide  security  assistance  as 
defined  in  Section  under  paragraph  (g)  of  this  section  to  a 
foreign  government  for  a  fiscal  year  if  the  President  either 

(a)  certifies  to  the  Congress  for  that  fiscal  year  that  such 
government ; 

(1)  promotes  the  rule  of  law,  equality  before  the  law,  and 
respect  for  individual  and  minority  rights,  including  the  rights  to 
freedom  of  expression.  association.  peaceful  assembly  and 
collective  bargaining.- 

(2)  Does  not  engage  in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross 
violations  of  internationally  recognized  human  rights; 

(3)  Vigorously  investigates,  disciplines  and  prosecutes  those 
held  to  be  responsible  for  gross  violations  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights;  and 

(4)  Does  not  impede  the  free  functioning  of  domestic  and 
international  human  rights  organizations.   Or. 

(b)  The  President  submits  to  the  Congress 

(i)  a  written  request  for  an  exemption  to  the  Congress 
containing  a  determination  that  it  is  in  the  vital  security 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  provide  military  assistance  or 
sales  to  such  government.  If  such  exemption  is  requested,  the 
appropriate  legislative  committees  must  be  notified  at  least  IS 
legislative  days  before  military  assistance  or  sales  are  provided 
in  accordance  with  the  regular  notification  procedures  of  those 
Committees  and  must  approve  the  waiver  in  writing.  And. 

(ii)  a  statement  explaining  why  such  government  can  not 
be  so  certified,  indicating  the  human  rights  problems  that  need  to 
be  addressed,  and  providing  same  to  the  government  as  a  fair 
warning  that  such  assistance  could  be  jeopardized  in  future  years 
if  significant  progress  is  not  accomplished. 
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on  H.R.  3765, 

Peace.  Development,  and  Democracy  Act  of  1994 

to  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

Church  World  Service/Lutheran  World  Relief 
February  9,  1994 


U.S.  FOREIGN  AID  REFORM:  MOVING  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION 


Church  World  Service  and  Lutheran  World  Relief  are  pleased  to  submit  our  views 
concerning  the  Peace,  Development,  and  Democracy  Act  of  1994  (H.R.  3765).  These  are 
the  result  of  an  initial  review  of  H.R.  376S  and  may  be  elaborated  and  e.xpanded  based  on  a 
more  detailed  assessment.  The  reform  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  programs  is  among  the 
priority  concerns  of  our  organizations  this  year.  We  believe  that  individual  church  members 
and  others  who  support  our  work  will  also  suppon  passage  of  a  thoroughly  reformed  foreign 
aid  program  that  promotes  just  and  sustainable  development,  human  nchts.  and 
demilitarization. 

Church  World  Service  is  a  private  voluntary  agency,  part  of  the  Church  World  Service  and 
Witness  Unit  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States  Lutheran 
World  Relief  is  the  overseas  development  and  relief  agency  for  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  and  the  Lutheran  Churcn  .Vlissouri  Synod.  Each  organization  works  in 
conjunction  with  local  panner  agencies  in  Africa.  Asia,  the  .Middle  East,  and  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean. 

INTRODUCTION 

We  applaud  the  seriousness  of  purpose  with  which  the  Administration  has  shouldered  the  task 
of  retorming  and  updating  U.S.  foreign  assistance  programs.  In  our  view,  such  reform  is 
both  overdue  and  Indispensable. 

Absolute  poveny  and  hunger  continue  as  a  daily  fact  of  life  for  millions,  reflecting  to  a  large 
extent  the  failure  oi  development  efforts  over  the  \ears.  The  lessons  o(  these  failures  have 
begun  to  intorm  and  shape  the  international  development  cooperation  programs  of  some 
countries  and  organizations  The.se  programs  differ  from  earlier  efforts  hecauM.'  ihey  are 
nascd  on  the  principles  tiiat  the  quality  of  human  life  is  the  basic  measure  of  development 
.ind  that  ihe  empowerment  of  the  poor  lo  meet  their  own  needs  is  an  essential  clement  of 
dcveiiipnieni  Elleciive  use  o\  limited  resources  for  genuine  human  development  requires  a 
overhaul  of  US.  .issisiance  programs  based  on  ihesc  same  beliefs. 
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H.R.  3765  represents  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  agree  with  its  embrace  of 
sustainable  development  as  the  basis  of  the  bilateral  development  cooperation  program  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  (US AID).  We  believe  it  is  also  very  important  to 
establish  firmly  USAID's  authority  and  capacity  to  implement  sustainable  development 
programs,  and  in  this  connection  are  pleased  that  the  bill  prohibits  transfer  of  funds  from 
sustainable  development  programs  to  other  purposes. 

We  are  also  pleased  with  the  strong  emphasis  in  Title  I  on:  empowering  people  and 
incorporating  local,  indigenous  perspectives  in  programs;  supporting  and  facilitating  the 
active  role  of  women  as  agents  as  well  as  beneficiaries  of  sustainable  change;  and  the  role  of 
nongovernmental  organizations,  including  local  community  groups  as  well  as  private 
voluntary  organizations,  in  promoting  broad-based  and  sustainable  development.  What  is 
still  lacking  in  Title  I.  however,  is  specific  delineation  of  some  of  the  tvpes  of  activities  that 
would  be  undertaken  in  promotion  of  sustainable  development,  such  as  sustainable 
agriculture,  child  suvival  programs,  microenterprise.  education,  etc.  We  urge  the  addition 
of  more  specific  language  in  this  respect. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  an  additional  element  of  necessary  reform  that  is  not  addressed  by 
the  proposed  charter  legislation,  but  which  should  be  considered  in  the  authorization  and 
appropriations  process  this  year.  Genuine  reform  requires  redress  of  the  traditional 
imbalance  in  allocations  of  U.S.  assistance  among  countries  and  regions  of  the  world.  In 
fiscal  year  1994  more  than  half  of  the  foreign  aid  program  was  designated  for  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  Israel  and  Egypt.  We  believe  the  current  peace  processes  underway  in  the 
Middle  East  will  require  substantial  changes  in  U.S.  assistance.  At  the  same  time,  a 
significantly  greater  portion  of  the  total  foreign  aid  resources  must  be  allocated  to  poor 
countries  and  people  in  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 .  Establish  mechanisms  and  procedures  lo  ensure  that  sustainable  development  criteria 
are  applied  to  the  full  range  of  U.  S.  foreign  assistance  programs,  including  all  U.  S. 
bilateral  economic  assistance:  trade,  export,  and  investment  promotion:  and  U.S. 
assistance  through  internatioruil  financial  institutions. 

As  currently  drafted,  the  Administration's  proposal  applies  sustainable  development  criteria 
only  to  programs  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  leaving  open  the  possibility 
that  activities  undertaken  by  other  agencies  and  programs  might  not  necessarily  support,  and 
could  even  undermine,  the  sustainable  development  objectives  of  Title  I.  Programs  for  the 
tonrier  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  should  be  required  to  meet  sustainable  development 
criteria.  Also.  Title  V.  relating  to  trade  promotion  activities,  should  explicitlv  require  those 
activities  to  support,  or  at  the  verv  least,  not  undermine  sustainable  development  objectives. 

The  extent  to  which  U.S.  assistance  through  international  financial  instimtions  promotes 
sustainable  development  requires  panicular  attention.  As  bilateral  development  cooperation 
resources  have  diminished,  the  importance  of  programs  funded  and  administered  by  these 
institutions  has  increased.     In  country  after  country,  our  partners  have  been  forced  to  cope 
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with  the  effects  of  structural  adjustment  plans  promoted  "by  international  financial  institutions. 
These  include,  among  others,  drastic  cutbacks  in  already  minimal  social  services  and  lack  of 
credit  for  small  producers  and  agricultural  production  for  domestic  consumption.  We  are 
concerned  about  their  doctrinaire  approach  to  macroeconomic  policy,  which  fails  adequately 
to  take  into  account  local  reality.  We  are  also  concerned  about  their  lack  of  consultation 
with  local  organizations  in  program  and  policy  development,  implementation,  and  evaluation. 
Finally,  these  institutions  have  taken  only  small  steps,  under  intense  prodding,  to  deal  with 
the  lack  of  transparency  and  accountability  of  their  own  operations. 

Positively,  reference  in  the  Administration's  draft  to  the  role  of  international  financial 
institutions  states  that  economic  reforms  and  development  programs  undertaken  by  those 
institutions  should  reinforce  the  goals  of  U.S.  sustainable  development  programs.  The 
benefits  of  increased  coordination  of  activities  of  those  institutions  with  those  of  bilateral 
assistance  programs  are  also  mentioned.  The  Administration's  proposal  fails,  however,  to 
provide  a  mechanism  for  such  coordination. 

In  light  of  AID'S  new  commitment  and  potential  expertise  on  sustainable  development,  we 
believe  it  is  essential  that  a  mechanism  be  created  that  would  assure  AID  a  kev  role  in  the 
formulation  and  monitoring  of  U.S.  policv  toward  the  international  financial  institutions. 
The  proposed  repeal  of  two  existing  provisions  that  now  provide  a  modest  role  for  AID  in 
relation  to  policy  and  programs  of  the  international  financial  instimtions  [Sec.  537(h)(2)  of 
the  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financing,  and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act  of 
1988,  and  the  International  Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1979,  which  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  the  International  Development  Cooperation  Agency]  represent  a  movement 
in  precisely  the  wrong  direction.  We  and  other  PVO/NGOs  would  be  happv  to  work  with 
Congress  and  the  Administration  to  develop  specific  recommendations  for  a  mechanism  that 
would  ensure  AID's  role  in  this  critical  area. 

2.         Strengthen  human  rights  provisions  to  ensure  more  effective   U.S.  promotion  and 
protection  of  human  rights. 

The  universal  enjoyment  of  all  human  rights  (including  civil,  culmral.  economic,  political, 
and  social  rights)  is  the  goal  of  just,  sustainable  human  development.  All  U.S.  assistance 
must  be  provided  in  a  way  that  promotes  and  strengthens  respect  for  human  rights. 

New  procedures  and  mechanisms  are  badly  needed  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  U.S. 
programs  to  promote  human  rights.  Under  existing  provisions  —  which  are  maintained  in 
H.R.  3765  --  suspension  of  U.S.  assistance  and  arms  sales  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  sanction 
against  human  rights  violators.  In  practice,  aid  and  sales  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
suspended  strictly  on  the  basis  of  human  rights  violations. 

We  believe  that  proposals  for  a  procedure  requiring  positive  certification  bv  the  President  of 
observance  of  human  rights  by  beneficiary  governments  as  a  precondition  for  anv  assistance 
or  arms  sales  merit  serious  consideration  by  Congress.  While  we  have  been  pleased  that 
U.S.  military  aid  has  declined  in  recent  years,  we  are  alarmed  at  the  increase  in  U.S. 
commercial  military  sales  that  have  occurred  simultaneously.    Increased  arms  flows  threaten 
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to  undermine  many  of  the  foreign  aid  objectives  outlmed  in  H-Tl.  3765  arid  deserve  priority 
attention  by  Congress. 

The  stanitorv  definition  of  human  rights  should  be  more  precisely  delineated  and  should 
include  observance  of  international  humanitarian  law. 

3.  Establish  or  strengthen  provisions  for  congressional  oversight  and  accountability  in 
the  administration  of  foreign  assistance,  particularly  related  to  programs  in  Title  II 
and  Title  III. 

While  we  agree  that  reduction  or  elimination  of  earmarks  and  greater  Administration 
flexibility  is  desirable,  we  strongly  believe  that  greater  flexibility  must  be  balanced  with 
adequate  congressional  oversight  and  accountability.  H.R.  3765  gives  the  Administration 
broad  transfer  and  contingency  authoritv,  which  we  believe  should  be  carefully  reviewed  bv 
Congress  to  see  whether  some  tightening  or  additional  oversight  requirements  are  called  for. 

We  applaud  the  inclusion  of  several  requirements  in  H.R.  3765  that  we  understand  were 
lacking  in  an  earlier  discussion  draft:  the  prohibition  on  transfers  of  funds  out  of  sustainable 
development;  the  requirements  in  Title  II  and  Title  III  that  funds  must  be  separately 
authorized  and  appropriated  for  activities  administered  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
latter  addresses  our  earlier  concern  about  intermingling  of  funds  for  economic  and  military 
assistance. 

4.  Safeguard  assistance  to  Africa  and  acknowledge  assistance  needs  and  U.S.  interests  in 
Asia  and  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

We  are  pleased  that  H.R.  3765  outlines  U.S.  policy  for  sustainable  development  programs  in 
Africa,  recognizing  the  severity  of  needs  in  that  region  and  the  corresponding  need  for  a 
serious,  long-term  commitment  by  the  U.S.  We  urge  Congress  to  approve  a  separate 
authorization  for  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa.  This  would  signify  a  deeper 
commitment  to  supporting  efforts  toward  sustainable  development  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

We  also  urge  Congress  to  add  policy  language  related  to  the  distinct  sustainable  development 
needs  in  Asia,  and  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Both  regions  include  countries  and 
sub-regions  of  extreme  poverty. 

In  Latin  America,  for  example,  income  disparity  has  increased  alarmingly  over  the  last 
decade,  requiring  immediate  and  serious  attention  to  issues  of  social  and  economic  equity. 
While  the  Administration  has  begun  to  promote  trade  as  the  linchpin  for  U.S.  relations  with 
its  hemispheric  panners,  targeted  assistance  efforts  are  needed  to  ensure  that  trade  benefits 
are  shared  equitably  within  and  between  countries.  Civil  society  organizations  in  Latin 
America  have  developed  dramatically  in  recent  years  and  provide  an  increasingly  effective 
infrastructure  for  broad  panicipation  in  decision-making  and  implementation  of  policies  and 
programs  for  sustainable  development. 
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Likewise,  distinct  challenges  and  opportunities  in  Asia  deserve  specific  recognition.  The 
recent  lifting  of  the  U.S.  trade  embargo  against  Vietnam  will  open  economic  opportunities  in 
Indochina,  where  development  needs  -  particularly  in  Cambodia  and  Laos  --  remain  acute. 
On-going  conflict  and  human  rights  abuses,  most  notably  in  Burma  and  Sri  Lanka,  continue 
to  generate  refugee  flows  within  the  region.  At  the  same  time,  civil  society  is  flourishing  in 
a  number  of  countries. 

5.  Improve  provisions  related  to  U.S.  response  to  needs  of  countries  emerging  from 
conflict  and  strengthen  coordination  between  related  programs  in  Titles  11  (Building 
Democracy)  and  FV  (Providing  Humanitarian  Assistance). 

Title  II  should  delineate  more  clearly  specific  needs  of  countries  emerging  from  conflict  as 
distinct  from  countries  in  transition  from  communist  to  democratic  societies.  Current  policy 
language  is  inadequate  in  defining  the  kinds  of  responses  appropriate  to  countries  emerging 
from  conflict.  We  therefore  urge  expansion  of  language  relating  to  the  needs  and  tvpes  of 
activities  to  be  taken  in  countries  emerging  from  conflict,  such  as  reintegration  of  the 
military  in  civilian  life,  de-mining,  rebuilding  of  infrastructure. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  to  us  that  the  section  on  reconstruction  in  Title  IV  (Sec.  4202  (d). 
relating  to  rapid  response  to  reconstruction  and  institution-building  needs  arising  from  natural 
or  man-made  disasters  would  be  more  appropriatelv  placed  in  Title  II.  Cross-references 
defining  the  links  between  disaster  response,  in  Title  IV,  and  democracy-building  initiatives 
of  Title  II  would  also  be  useful. 

6.  Ensure  strict  prohibition  on  military  involvement  in  sustainable  development 
programs. 

Sustainable  development  requires  strong  and  effective  civilian  governments.  In  many 
developing  countries,  this  requires  demilitarization  and  the  withdrawal  of  national  militaries 
from  activities  that  should  be  controlled  and  administered  by  civilian  governments.  The  U.S. 
should  neither  support  nor  encourage  military  involvement  in  sustainable  development 
programs.  We  therefore  stronglv  urge  the  elimination  of  Sec.  7209(b).  which  would  allow 
"the  participation  of  military  personnel  in  training  activities,  conferences,  and  other 
sustainable  development  programs  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  section  1102.  " 

7.  Retain  current  law  concerning  administration  of  refugee  assistance  programs. 

H.R.  3765  provides  for  the  repeal  of  existing  authority  for  refugee  assistance  programs, 
replacing  it  with  revised  policy  and  authority  as  part  of  Title  IV,  Providing  Humanitarian 
Assistance.  We  believe  that  the  existing  provisions,  whereby  refugee  assistance  and 
emergency  refugee  assistance  are  approved  as  part  of  the  State  Department  authorization 
legislation,  have  provided  timely  and  flexible  consideration  of  often  urgent  refugee  needs. 
We  therefore  urge  that  the  repeal  of  the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962  be 
stricken. 
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rV.       CONCLUSIONS 

This  year  provides  a  unique  opportunity  for  reform  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  programs  that 
will  carry  this  country  into  the  new  millennium.  The  Agency  for  International  Development 
has  made  an  impressive  start  by  initiating  an  open  and  consultative  process  that  has  provided 
opportunity  for  non-governmental  organizations  and  Members  of  Congress  to  express  their 
views  and  concerns  for  consideration  before  a  final  bill  was  submitted. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  satisfied  with  various  provisions  relating  to  foreign  assistance 
programs  administered  by  other  U.S.  agencies.  We  believe  that  careful  congressional 
deliberation  on  these  points  is  critically  important  to  produce  needed  improvements  in  the 
bill.  We  look  forward  to  such  improvements  and  an  end  product  that  will  allow  us  to  lend 
our  enthusiastic  support  for  passage. 
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The  dramatic  steps  towards  peace  in  Central  America  and  the  ending  of  the  Cold  War 
present  an  historic  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  support  democracy  and 
sustainable  development  in  the  region.  New  principles  and  policies  are  needed, 
however,  if  the  United  States  is  to  meet  this  challenge.  The  Cold  War  framework  of  the 
aid  program  must  be  reshaped  to  meet  new  goals,  such  as  promoting  post-war 
reconciliation  and  encouraging  broader  citizen  participation.  As  the  United  States  is 
reexamirung  its  own  domestic  economic  policy,  moving  away  from  an  unquestioning 
faith  in  "trickle  down"  economics,  so  too  must  it  reexamine  its  foreign  aid  program, 
which  was  based  on  the  same  failed  prescriptions. 

While  the  United  States  must  pay  attention  now  to  pressing  needs  at  home,  it  bears  a 
special  responsibility  for  the  next  several  years  in  helping  its  Central  American  neighbors 
recover  from  conflict.  Not  only  does  the  United  States  have  a  responsibility,  it  has  an 
interest:  an  investment  today  in  peace  and  development  will  benefit  the  United  States  in 
the  future,  by  contributing  to  a  prosperous  hemisphere,  stemming  the  flow  of  refugees, 
and  preventing  the  return  to  war. 

The  cornerstones  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  policy  worldwide  and  in  Central  America  must 
be  human  rights  and  democracy.  These  ideals  must  be  broadly  defined:  human  rights 
as  enshrined  in  the  United  Nations  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  not  only  for 
individual  guarantees  but  also  social,  political  and  civil  rights,  including  the  right  to  a 
decent  standard  of  living,  to  education,  not  to  be  murdered,  tortured  or  arbitrarily 
detained,  to  speak  freely  and  to  participate  in  government.  U.S.  aid  policy  must  also 
support  democracy  in  its  broadest  definition,  not  just  the  carrying  out  of  fair  elections, 
but  the  genuine  participation  of  individuals  in  political  and  economic  decisions  that 
affect  their  lives. 

This  document  is  the  result  of  a  cooperative  effort  by  U.S.  and  Centtal  American 
voluntary  and  grassroots  groups  and  individuals  to  propose  guidelines  for  such  a 
redesigned  aid  program.  The  national  networks  of  non-governmental  organizations 
brought  together  in  the  regional  network  known  as  "Concertacion"  were  consulted.  The 
document  focuses  in  particular  on  economic  issues  that  have  been  sidelined  by  the 
political  conflicts  of  the  past  decade.  It  does  not  seek  to  address  in  detail,  therefore, 
some  other  equally  vital  issues  for  the  region,  such  as  the  reform  of  security  forces  and 
judicial  systems.  The  collaborative  effort  undertaken  to  create  this  document  is  a  step 
toward  the  democratic  participation  of  Central  Americans  in  making  recommendations 
on  policy  questions  which,  although  decided  in  the  United  States,  have  a  direct  impact 
on  their  lives. 

This  consultation  revealed  the  need  for  ongoing  reforms  in  Central  America  to  redress 
the  problems  that  underlay  the  conflicts  and  that  persist  despite  the  onset  of  peace: 
poverty,  skewed  income  distribution,  inequitable  distribution  of  land,  persistent  threats 
to  human  rights,  and  a  lack  of  opportunity  for  economic  and  political  participation.  The 
Central  American  participants  pointed  out  many  ways  in  which  the  United  States  could 
use  Its  influence  to  support  efforts  within  each  country  to  address  these  pressing  issues. 
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The  consultation  also  underscored  serious  problems  with  the  economic  solutions  that 
U.S.  bilateral  and  multilateral  aid  institutions  have  been  promoting  in  the  past  decade. 
The  experience  of  that  decade  shows  us  that  while  governments  must  exercise  fiscal 
restraint,  curb  inflation  and  stimulate  the  private  sector,  the  structural  adjustment  policies 
pursued  in  response  to  condibons  attached  to  aid  and  loans  from  the  U.S.  and 
multilateral  agencies  did  not  lead  to  sustained  and  equitable  growth.  Public  services 
were  underfunded.  Private  sector  assistance  focused  on  export  promotion,  primarily  by 
larger  producers,  and  bypassed  the  small  producers  who  are  the  backbone  of  regional 
economies.  The  first  claim  on  export  earnings  were  service  payments  on  the  debt.  The 
poor  paid  the  price  of  adjustment  through  falling  wages,  unemployment,  and  less  access 
to  education  and  health  care. 

This  suggests  that  the  United  States  must  seek  to  strike  a  new  balance  in  the  economic 
policies  it  recommends  abroad.  Government  does  have  a  vital  role  to  play  in  promoting 
the  health,  education  and  well-being  of  all  citizens  and  in  protecting  the  environment. 
Government  and  aid  agencies'  promotion  of  the  private  sector  should  focus  on  small 
farmers  and  small  businesses,  to  create  balanced  growth  and  address  the  needs  of  the 
poor.  The  economic  reforms  and  policies  attached  to  aid  programs  should  be  based  on 
greater  consultation  with  recipient  governments  and  representatives  of  different  sectors 
within  their  societies.  Future  trade  agreements  should  be  based  on  such  consultations  to 
ensure  that  the  benefits  of  expanded  trade  are  enjoyed  by  the  majority  of  the  population. 
The  U.S.  aid  program  should  set  an  example  of  democratic  participation  b\'  uivolving  the 
people  of  recipient  countries,  as  represented  by  grassroots  and  non-governmental 
organizations  (NGOs),  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  aid  policies  and  programs. 

As  the  wars  in  Central  America  draw  to  a  close,  the  United  States  should  encourage 
the  consolidation  of  peace  throughout  the  region.  It  should  begin  by  eliminating  all 
funding  for  Central  American  militaries  and  urging  Central  American  go\emments  to 
shift  from  military  to  social  spending.  It  should  encourage  the  spirit  of  reconciliation 
among  all  parties  to  the  conflicts. 

This  paper  is  addressed  to  the  post-conflict  situation  in  Central  America.  Many  of  its 
provisions  do  not  apply  to  Guatemala  because  of  the  ongoing  war  in  that  country.  As  a 
matter  of  priority,  the  United  States  should  help  to  achieve  a  negotiated  settlement  there, 
so  Guatemala  can  join  its  neighbors  on  the  path  to  peace  and  development. 

Supporting  the  achievement  of  the  ideals  of  human  rights  and  democracy  is  the 
objective  of  all  of  the  principles  and  recommendations  to  follow.  If  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  region  could  be  designed  along  these  lines,  it  would  promote  dignit%'  and  respect  for 
human  life,  and  a  concept  central  to  the  foundation  of  the  United  States:  Go\ernment  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 
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PRINCIPLES 


1.  The  United  States  should  wholeheartedly  endorse  political  reconciliation  in  countries 
experiencing  and  recovering  from  civil  conflict  and  should  devote  substantial  resources 
to  reconstruction  in  amounts  commensurate  with  the  institutional  capacity  in  the  region 
to  use  them  effectively. 

2.  U.S.  assistance  should  promote  participation  by  representatives  of  civil  society  in 
formulating  aid  policy  and  in  designing,  implementing  and  evaluating  U.S.  aid 
programs.  The  United  States  should  support  regional  institutions  and  accords  that  are 
founded  on  broad-based  participation. 

3.  The  current  focus  on  structural  adjustment  should  shift  to  an  emphasis  on  policies  and 
programs  that  directly  address  poverty  and  its  causes  and  promote  broad-based 
development  in  the  cities  as  well  as  the  countryside. 

4.  The  United  States  should  give  strong  support  to  agrarian  reform,  promote  di\erse  forms 
of  property  ownership,  and  stress  programs  and  policies  that  give  assistance  to  small  and 
medium-sized  farmers. 

5.  U.S.  policy  should  acknowledge  the  necessary  and  appropriate  roles  for  tbe  public  sector 
in  development  and  work  to  enhance  its  capacity  at  both  the  national  and  local  level. 

6.  The  United  States  should  increase  investment  in  human  resource  development  in  Central 
America  and  should  advocate  with  the  region's  governments  to  do  the  same. 

7.  U.S.  aid  should  support  women's  productive  and  reproductive  roles  with  development 
resources. 

8.  U.S.  aid  and  trade  policies  should  be  strictly  conditioned  on  respect  for  internationally 
recognized  worker  rights. 

9.  Any  trade  agreements  between  the  United  States  and  Central  American  countries  should 
be  negotiated  with  the  participation  of  a  broad  range  of  citizens'  groups  from  all  of  the 
countries  involved. 


U.S.  aid  should  support  environmental  sustainability  in  economic  development  policies 
and  projects. 


11.  The  United  States  should  support  debt  relief  to  all  Central  American  governments  in  a 
manner  that  enables  those  governments  to  redirect  resources  to  the  development  needs 
of  their  people. 

12.  U.S.  aid  should  emphasize  respect  for  human  rights  to  ensure  the  freedom  of  association 
and  the  leadership  development  essential  to  genuine  participatory  development.  The 
rights  of  indigenous  populations  should  be  of  particular  concern. 
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PRINCIPLE  1 

The  United  States  should  wholeheartedly  endorse  political  reconciliation  in  countries 
recovering  from  civil  conflict  and  should  devote  substantial  resources  to 
reconstruction.  Aid  policies  should  promote  efforts  within  such  countries  to  build 
consensus  among  previously  warring  factions.  A  lasting  peace  depends  on  all 
sectors  having  a  stake  in  the  polirical  process. 


The  United  States  has  an  interest  and  an  obligation  to  help  rebuild  societies  that  are  or 
have  been  torn  apart  by  the  devastating  wars  of  the  past  decade  and  to  help  resolve  the 
ongoing  conflict  in  Guatemala.  Continued  international  attention  and  resources  in  the  near 
term  are  crucial  if  these  nations'  fragile  processes  of  reconstruction,  reconciliation  and 
democratization  are  to  be  consolidated.  A  U.S.  investment  right  now  in  reconstruction  will 
avoid  much  more  costly  investments  in  the  future. 

Certain  recent  U.S.  policies  have  discouraged  the  climate  of  reconciliation  necessar\'  for 
building  stable,  peaceful  societies  in  the  aftermath  of  war.  In  Nicaragua,  U.S.  demands  that 
the  government  distance  itself  from  the  Sandinista  opposition  have  narrowed  the  space 
available  for  building  consensus.  In  El  Salvador,  the  United  States  has  not  firmly  encouraged 
the  government  to  consult  affected  groups  broadly  in  designing  and  implementing 
reconstruction  plans.  U.S.  aid  programs  in  both  countries  have  not  been  sufficiently 
bipartisan  and  inclusive  in  allocating  funds  to  nongovernmental  organizations,  while 
programs  for  refugees  and  ex-combatants  have  either  excluded  one  side,  or  received 
insufficient  funding.  Finally,  U.S.  and  multilateral  lending  agency  insistence  on  the 
implementation  of  rigid  adjustment  plans  has  added  unnecessar)'  pressure  to  a  delicate  post- 
war situation. 


Policy  Recommendations 

a.  The  United  States  should  eliminate  all  funding  for  Central  American  militaries  and 
should  encourage  Central  American  countries  to  adapt  to  peace  by  shifting  spending 
from  the  military  to  social  and  productive  needs. 

b.  Current  levels  of  U.S.  economic  and  development  assistance  to  Central  America  should 
be  retained  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  to  three  years,  durmg  which  time  reconstruction 
activities  will  continue. 

c.  U.S.  assistance  should  promote  reconciliation  by: 

1.     Setting  an  example  of  bipartisanship  by  funding  a  politically  diverse  range  of  N'GOs 
and  program  beneficiaries. 
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2.  Encouraging  the  governments  of  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua  and  Guatemala  to  build 
workable  compromises  with  all  sectors  of  society,  including  through  national  arenas 
for  consensus-building  such  as  the  so-called  "concertacion"  mechanisms. 

3.  Ensuring  that  municipal  aid  programs  in  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  reward  local 
efforts  to  build  consensus. 

d.  U.S.  assistance  programs  should  give  priority  to  the  reintegration  of  ex-combatants  from 
both  sides  of  the  wars,  including  by  providing  land,  credit  and  job  training  and 
recognizing  that  this  is  a  multi-year  process. 

e.  The  United  States  should  fund  programs  for  the  resettlement  of  refugees  and  displaced 
persons  through  the  International  Conference  on  Central  America  Refugees  (CIREFCA) 
or  other  efforts  that  promote  the  input  of  uprooted  populations  into  policy  concerning 
resettlement  and  reintegration.  In  addition,  in  determining  U.S.  assistance  to  the  region, 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  countries  that  shouldered  the  burden  of  sheltermg 
refugees,  such  as  Honduras,  Belize  and  Costa  Rica.  The  entrance  of  political  refugees  to 
the  United  States  from  the  ongoing  conflict  in  Guatemala  should  be  eased. 

f.  The  United  States  should  work  with  other  multilateral  and  bilateral  donors  to  eliminate 
conditions  on  aid  packages  to  the  post-war  nations  that  aggravate  social  tensions  by 
adding  to  unemployment,  reducing  wages  and  weakening  social  safet)'  nets. 
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PRINCIPLE  2 

U.S.  assistance  should  promote  participation  by  representatives  of  civil  society. 
Sound  mechanisms  should  be  created  to  ensure  participation  by  non-governmental 
and  grassroots  organizations  (including  small  farmers'  organizations,  indigenous 
people's  organizations,  labor  unions,  cooperatives,  women's  organizations,  etc.)  in 
formulating  policy,  and  in  idenhfying,  designing,  implementing,  and  evaluatmg  US. 
aid  programs.  Similarly,  the  United  States  should  support  regional  institutions,  fora 
and  accords  that  are  founded  on  broad-based  participation. 


Broad-based  participation  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  deepening  democracv  and 
sustainable  development.  The  exclusion  of  major  segments  of  the  population  from  national 
economic  and  political  processes  was  at  the  heart  of  the  violent  conflicts  that  engulfed  the 
region  in  recent  years.  Future  stability  will  depend  on  overcoming  the  social  polarization 
resulting  from  the  conflicts  and  on  broadening  participation  in  political  and  economic  life. 
Civil  society  organizations  provide  an  important  means  by  which  the  population  can 
nonviolently  articulate  and  pursue  its  needs  and  aspirations.  They  also  ser\e  as  conduits  for 
popular  experience  and  knowledge-increasingly  recognized  as  an  indispensable  element  of 
effective,  sustainable  development. 

Globally,  AID  has  made  only  very  modest  progress  toward  a  participators  approach  to 
development.  Because  of  the  armed  conflicts,  even  less  progress  has  been  made  in  Central 
America. 


Policy  Recommendations 

AID,  along  with  the  U.S.  representatives  to  the  multilateral  development  banks,  should 
advocate  with  Central  American  governments  for  national  policies  and  practices  that 
ensure  the  independence  and  facilitate  the  work  of  non-governmental  and  grassroots 
organizations. 

AID  should  work  with  non-governmental  and  grassroots  organizations  in  the  region  and 
in  the  United  States  to  identify  mechanisms  to  assure  effective  popular  participation  in 
development  projects,  programming  and  policymaking.  Such  mechanisms  should  reflect 
an  in-depth  understanding  of  the  nature  and  distmctive  roles  of  these  organizations  and 
should  incorporate  critena  that  will  ensure  that  AID  policies  and  programs  promote 
voliuitarism  and  pluralism  as  a  means  of  strengthening  democracv.  These  mechanisms 
must  protect  the  mdependence  of  such  organizations  and  respond  to,  rather  than  direct, 
their  priorities.  A  necessan,'  first  step  is  that  all  AID  documentation  that  is  publiclv 
available  m  the  United  States  should  be  made  easily  accessible  to  non-governmental 
organizations  in  the  recipient  countries,  including  an  accounting  of  the  use  of  funds. 
Central  American  organizations  should  be  mtegrally  involved  in  all  aspects  of  project 
design,  implementation  and  evaluation.    The- Latin  America  Bureau  should  consult  with 
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other  AID  bureaus  and  other  donor  agencies  that  have  sought  to  develop  effective 
participatory  methodologies. 

Additional  funding  should  be  shifted  from  AID  to  other  agencies,  including  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation  and  the  International  Fund  for  Agricultural  Development,  that 
promote  popular  participation  by  supporting  local  initiatives. 

The  United  States  should  lend  particular  support  to  those  regional  initiatives  that 
promote  popular  participation  such  as  CIREFCA  (International  Conference  on  Central 
American  Refugees).  The  United  States  should  commit  itself  to  uphold  broad-based 
regional  and  national  agreements  such  as  the  Central  American  Peace  Accords,  the 
Salvadoran  Peace  Accords  and  the  Guatemalan  Refugee  Agreement. 


I 
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PRINCIPLE  3 


The  current  focus  on  structural  adjustment  should  shift  to  an  emphasis  on  policies 
and  programs  that  directly  address  poverty  and  its  causes  and  promote  broad-based 
development  in  the  cities  as  well  as  the  countryside. 


The  market  reforms  pursued  single-mindedly  in  the  1980s  have  reduced  inflation  levels 
but  have  failed  to  address,  indeed  have  greatly  exacerbated,  underlying  problems  of  poverty 
and  social  inequality.  Poverty  alleviation  should  be  pursued  not  just  through  stop-gap 
programs  for  short-term  employment  or  handouts  to  ease  the  pain  of  adjustment,  but  as  an 
mtegral  goal  of  development.  Improving  income  distribution  will  expand  local  markets  and 
lay  the  groundwork  for  further  development.  Putting  the  tools  for  production  -land,  credit, 
technical  assistance  for  farming  and  urban  and  rural  microenterprise-in  the  hands  of  the 
poor  is  essential.  The  recommendations  and  solutions  coming  from  the  poor  themselves 
serve  as  the  central  guidelines  in  designing  such  programs  and  policies. 


Policy  Recommendations 

Private-sector  aid  should  give  priority  to  small  and  medium  producers.  To  that  end,  U.S. 
assistance  should  fund  a  diverse  range  of  community  banking  programs  and  revoking 
credit  funds  that  provide  credit  at  reasonable  rates  for  urban  and  rural  microenterpnse 
and  small-scale  farming.  Assistance  should  also  be  provided  for  technical  training 
programs  for  small  farmers  and  microenterprises,  including  organizational  development, 
accounting  and  marketing.  These  programs  should  stress  appropriate  technolog\-  (i.e., 
small  scale,  low  cost,  environmentally  sound  and  not  import  intensive). 

U.S.  assistance  should  fund  programs  directed  at  the  urban  population,  including  to 
develop  housing  and  support  urban  land  reform  where  needed. 

The  United  States  should  provide  resources  only  to  those  Social  Investment  Funds  that 
effectively:  ensure  that  benefits  reach  the  poor;  involve  the  participation  of  organizations 
with  direct  links  to  the  poor  and  help  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  such  organizations; 
and  de\elop  procedures  and  mechanisms  designed  to  enhance  long-term  sustamabilitv  of 
poverty  alleviation  efforts.  These  funds  should  provide  credit  and  technical  assistance 
for  the  long-term  promotion  of  small-scale  production,  rather  than  just  providing  short- 
term  amelioration  of  the  effects  of  adjustment. 
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PRINCIPLE  4 


The  United  States  should  give  strong  support  to  agrarian  reform,  promote  diverse 
forms  of  property  ownership,  and  stress  programs  and  policies  that  give  assistance  to 
small  and  medium-sized  farmers. 


Successful  long-term  development  in  the  largely  agrarian  economies  of  Central  America 
depends  on  mobilizing  the  productive  capacity  of  the  rural  population.  To  do  this, 
development  policies  must  be  inclusive,  targeting  those  traditionally  bypassed  bv  official 
development  efforts.  They  must  seek  to  assure  an  adequate  food  supply  for  the  entire 
population,  as  well  as  adequate  income  for  the  rural  population.  Broad-based  property' 
ownership  is  essential  for  long-term  development  and  political  stability  and  should  allow  for 
a  variety  of  forms  of  property  ownership. 

Failure  to  give  priority  attention  to  the  needs  of  small  and  medium-sized  farmers 
contributes  to  declining  health  and  well-being  of  the  rural  population,  increasing 
environmental  degradation  and  migration  from  rural  to  urban  areas,  and  social  unrest  and 
instability. 

Neither  food  security  nor  the  needs  of  the  vast  majority  of  small  and  medium-sized 
producers  has  figured  as  a  priority  in  recent  U.S.  assistance  programs  and  policies  in  Central 
America,  which  have  emphasized  the  promotion  of  "non-traditional"  agricultural  exports  and 
have  involved  only  relatively  few  producers.  In  addition,  conditions  attached  to  U.S.  aid 
requiring  the  rapid  removal  of  protective  tariffs  and  donations  of  food  aid  in  competition 
with  local  crops  have  often  undermined  small-scale  production.  The  U.S.  position  on  land 
reforms  in  Central  America  has  wavered  according  to  the  political  winds  of  the  moment,  as 
has  its  support  for  diverse  forms  of  property  ownership. 

Policy  Recommendations 

a.  The  United  States,  both  through  AID  and  the  State  Department,  should  clearlv  articulate 
a  policy  that  supports,  not  discourages,  efforts  within  each  countn,'  to  presene  or 
broaden  land  reform  where  necessary.   First  steps  would  include: 

1.  Providing  substantial  additional  fimding  to  the  Salvadoran  Land  Bank  and  ensuring 
that  the  beneficiaries  are  the  poor. 

2.  Placing    no    conditions    on   aid    to    Nicaragua    that    require    property    agreements 
undermirung  land  reform. 

There  should  be  no  discrimination  in  U.S.  aid  programs  or  in  US-funded  Central 
American  programs  against  various  forms  of  property  ownership,  such  as  cooperative  or 
worker-owned  enterprises.  This  would  include  groups  of  workers  attempting  to  buy  full 
or  partial  worker  ownership  of  state  enterprises  being  privatized. 
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b.  The  United  States  should  advocate  the  participation  of  representatives  of  small  and 
medium-sized  producer  associations  in  the  formulation  of  national  agricultural-sector 
policies  such  credit,  tariffs  and  pricing.  AID  should  consult  such  associations  when 
formulating  its  own  aid  policies  related  to  the  agricultural  sector. 

c.  AID  should  support  the  development  and  operation  of  various  credit  programs  that 
effectively  provide  adequate  credit  at  reasonable  rates  to  small  and  medium-sized 
farmers. 

d.  AID  should  fund  programs  for  technical  assistance  and  extension  ser\'ices,  especially  for 
production  and  marketing  for  small  and  medium-sized  farmers.  Programs  to  promote 
production  of  non-traditional  crops  should  give  priority  in  technical  and  marketing 
assistance  to  small  and  medium-sized  producers.  AID  should  support  research  by 
Central  American  research  centers  that  are  working  with  producers  associations, 
cooperatives,  and  NGOs  to  identify  the  needs  of  small  and  medium-sized  farmers  and  to 
disseminate  findings  to  these  producers. 

e.  Food  security  should  be  a  priority  in  AID  and  Food  for  Peace  (PL480)  programs.  U.S. 
food  aid  programs  should  support  national  food  security  plans,  support  small  farmers 
and  improve  domestic  food  production  through  use  of  local  counterpart  funds,  involve 
small  farmers'  organizations  in  planning  of  food  aid  programs,  and  should  be  provided 
only  when  it  can  be  assured  that  such  assistance  will  not  create  a  disincentive  for  local 
production.  The  United  States  should  certify  that  the  level  of  food  aid  is  consistent  with 
need  in  each  country,  and  that  resale  prices  are  not  lower  than  internal  market  prices. 
Where  governments  do  not  have  the  technical  capability  to  estimate  accurately  food 
needs,  assistance  should  be  provided  to  help  governments  acquire  that  capacity. 
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PRINCIPLE  5 


U.S.  policy  should  acknowledge  the  necessary  and  appropriate  roles  for  the  public 
sector  in  development  and  work  to  enhance  its  capacity  at  both  the  natioiial  and 
local  level. 


Development  requires  the  efforts  of  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  as  well  as  civil 
society.  The  appropriate  balance  of  these  sectors  needs  to  be  determined  on  a  country-by- 
country  basis.  All  three  require  and  deserve  support  to  increase  capacity  and  competence. 
In  addition,  sustainable  development  requires  decentralization  of  the  public  sector  and 
focused  efforts  to  strengthen  local  government. 

Long-standing  debates  over  which  sector  should  lead  the  development  process  are  being 
overtaken  by  recent  history,  which  points  to  a  more  pragmatic  understanding  of  the  different, 
but  equally  important,  roles  to  be  played  by  governments,  markets,  and  civil  society.  Rigid 
formulas  are  less  useful  than  ever  before. 

U.S.  aid  policy  in  recent  years  has  emphasized  heavily  the  private  sector,  conditioning 
aid  on  a  series  of  reforms  to  reduce  the  role  of  the  public  sector  while  strengthening  private 
enterprise.  Broader  support  for  the  public  sector  and  for  effective  decentralization  and 
strengthening  of  democratic  procedures  in  local  government  is  needed. 

Policy  Recommendations 

a.  AID  should  rethink  the  rigid  approach  that  has  placed  an  overriding  emphasis  on  the 
private  sector  as  the  preeminent  leader  of  economic  development.  It  should  adopt  a 
more  flexible  approach,  which  recognizes  the  appropriate  role  of  public  and  private 
sectors  and  civil  society  in  each  country  and  is  less  ideological  and  more  rational  on  the 
issue  of  state  enterprises. 

b.  AID  should  work  collaboratively  with  other  donor  agencies,  as  well  as  consulting  with 
Central  American  government,  non-goverrunental  and  grassroots  organizations  and 
research  institutes,  to  support  reform  of  public  sector  institubons.  These  reforms  should 
include  training  for  planning  and  implementation  of  projects,  decentralization  of 
government  services  and  strengthening  of  local  government. 
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PRINCIPLE  6 


The  United  States  should  increase  investment  in  human  resource  development  in 
Central  America  and  should  advocate  with  the  region's  governments  to  do  the  same. 


The  health  and  education  of  the  poor  majorities  in  Central  America  should  be  improved 
dramatically  both  as  a  matter  of  jushce  and  as  an  essential  ingredient  in  long-term  economic 
and  social  development.  Improved  programs  for  health  and  education  are  particularly 
necessary  to  increase  the  well-being  of  women  and  children.  A  sound  society  must  invest  in 
the  young  in  order  to  invest  in  its  future.  Government  social  programs  in  the  region  (with 
the  exception  of  Costa  Rica)  traditionally  have  been  severely  underfunded  and  ineffective. 
Structural  adjustment  programs,  while  focusing  greater  attention  on  the  inadequacies  of 
government  programs  and  institutions  for  addressing  tremendous  unmet  social  needs,  have 
exacerbated  this  situahon  by  further  reducing  social  spending  and  privatizing  essential 
services. 


Policy  Recommendations 

a.  Adjustment  plans  designed  to  reduce  government  deficits  should  not  cut  into  already 
minimal  social  spending.  The  United  States,  through  AID  and  its  representatives  to  the 
multilaterals,  should  instead  support  lowering  military  expenditures  and  increasing 
government  revenues  through  progressive  tax  regimes  and  effective  tax  collection. 

b.  The  United  States  should  increase  the  proportion  of  its  assistance  to  the  region  dedicated 
to  health  and  education,  including  for  literacy,  adult  education,  vocational  education, 
immunization  and  prenatal  care.  It  should  advocate  and  support  structural  reforms  that 
will  increase  the  capacity  of  nahonal  and  local  governments  to  assess  the  extent  and 
causes  of  poverty  and  plan,  implement,  and  evaluate  effective  social  programs.  Such 
reforms  should  be  designed  with  the  participation  of  a  broad  range  of  local  groups. 
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PRINCIPLE  7 


U.S.  assistance  should  support  women's  productive  and  reproductive  roles  with 
development  resources. 


Women  have  traditionally  faced  discriminahon  that  has  limited  their  access  to  resources 
and  prevented  them  from  sharing  equally  in  the  benefits  of  development.  In  recent  years 
they  have  been  hurt  disproportionately  by  the  region's  economic  crises  and  by  structural 
adjustment  measures  that  have  reduced  social  spending  and  forced  them  into  low-wage 
employment  under  poor  working  conditions.  In  many  cases  women  have  been  forced  into 
the  triple  burden  of  earning  the  family  income,  performing  household  duties  and  providing 
the  social  support  systems  upon  which  the  family  and  economy  depends,  while  facing 
increasingly  limited  economic  opportunities  and  social  support  themselves.  Directing 
resources  specifically  to  women  and  women's  organizations,  training  and  productive 
activities  could  help  to  rectify  this  imbalance  and  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  especially 
effective  in  reducing  poverty. 

Policy  Recommendations 

a.  U.S.  assistance  programs  should  provide  equal  access  to  Central  American  women  and 
women's  organizations  to  productive  resources  and  services,  such  as  credit,  training  and 
agricultural  extension,  as  well  as  ensuring  that  Central  American  women  are  integrally 
involved  in  the  design,  implementation  and  evaluation  of  these  programs. 

b.  U.S.  assistance  should  emphasize  programs  that  respond  to  women's  needs,  including 
stirengthening  commuruty-based  education,  child-care  and  health  programs  (including 
reproductive  and  occupational  health  services*)  and  other  social  ser\  ices  identified  by 
poor  women. 

c.  The  U.S.  government  should  require  gender-impact  assessments  of  the  projects  and 
policies  it  funds  that  include  input  from  Central  American  women's  organizations.  No 
program,  including  structural  adjustment,  deemed  likely  to  weaken  women's  economic 
or  social  status  within  the  family,  work  place  or  society  should  receive  funding  by  the 
U.S.  government. 


There  i.s  no  consensus  among  the  endorsers  of  "A  Fresh  Start"  on  issues  pertaining  to  the  termination  of 
pregnancy  or  methods  of  contraception. 
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PRINCIPLE  8 


To  ensure  that  expanded  U.S.  trade  and  investment  in  Central  America  contributes  to 
better  living  standards  for  the  working  people  of  the  hemisphere,  U.S.  trade  benefits 
and  related  aid  programs  should  be  strictly  conditioned  on  respect  for  internationally 
recognized  worker  rights. 


Since  1980,  AID  has  provided  over  a  billion  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  export- 
processing  zones  in  Central  America.  As  the  region's  economies  build  these  zones  and 
undergo  adjustments  to  boost  exports  to  take  advantage  of  expanded  trade  opportunities, 
workers  in  these  sectors  are  denied  the  most  basic  of  rights.  Abuses  are  particularly  common 
in  the  low-wage  assembly  plants,  where  child  labor,  unsanitary  and  unsafe  working 
conditions,  subminimum  wages  and  sexual  harassment  are  endemic.  Worker  attempts  to 
form  independent  trade  unions  to  improve  these  conditions  have  been  stifled  by  illegal 
firings,  bureaucratic  delays,  threats  and  physical  violence. 

U.S.  trade  benefits  already  in  existence  for  Central  America  under  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences  (GSP)  and  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  (CBI)  ha\e  been  conditioned 
by  law  since  1984  on  protechon  of  workers'  rights,  including  the  right  to  form  unions,  to 
humane  working  condihons  and  prohibitions  on  child  labor.  This  law,  howe\er,  has  been 
selectively  and  weakly  enforced. 

Policy  Recommendations 

a.  Existing  U.S.  law  linking  trade  to  worker  rights  should  be  strictly  enforced.  GSP  and 
CBI  benefits  should  be  suspended  when  basic  worker  rights  are  not  protected.  As  the 
Administrabon  reviews  the  GSP  status  of  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador,  two  countries  now 
under  review,  it  should  consult  closely  with  trade  union  leaders  and  workers  in  these 
countries  to  determine  whether  conditions  in  U.S.  law  have  been  satisfied. 

b.  Worker  rights  protection  should  be  strengthened  in  any  legislation  to  reauthorize  the 
GSP  program,  which  expires  in  1994.  Violence  against  unionists  that  can  be  reasonably 
linked  to  their  trade  uruon  activities  should  be  explicitly  recognized  as  an  abuse  of 
worker  rights. 

c.  Worker  rights  conditions  on  AID  export  promotion  programs  in  Central  America  in  the 
FY93  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill  should  be  strictly  enforced  and  these  pro\isions 
should  be  made  permanent  in  foreign  aid  legislation.  All  AID  officials  in\olved  in  the 
design  or  implementation  of  these  programs  should  receive  training  on  worker  rights 
standards  and  the  requirements  of  U.S.  law. 

d.  Any  labor  rights  protection  incorporated  in  NAFTA  and  supplemental  agreements  to 
NAFTA  should  be  extended  to  subsequent  trade  agreements  reached  with  Central 
American  countries. 
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PRINCIPLE  9 


Any  trade  agreements  between  the  United  States  and  Central  American  countries 
should  be  negotiated  with  the  participation  of  citizens'  groups  from  all  of  the 
countries  involved. 


Trade  agreements  negotiated  without  citizen  input  have  the  potential  to  undermine  small 
business  and  agricultural  production,  as  well  as  labor  and  environmental  conditions  and 
standards,  in  all  of  the  countries  involved.  Unless  trade  agreements  explicitly  affirm  each 
country's  right  to  define  development  policies  and  incorporate  strict  enforcement  of  labor 
rights  and  environmental  standards,  the  benefits  of  expanded  trade  will  not  extend  to  the 
majority  of  the  population. 


Policy  Recommendations 

a.  Congress  should  condition  authority  for  the  negotiation  of  any  future  trade  agreements 
on  the  requirement  that  representatives  of  citizens'  organizations  from  all  countries 
involved,  including  representatives  of  affected  sectors  such  as  labor,  the  environment  and 
agriculture,  be  included  in  the  negotiations  process  and  that  the  final  agreement  reflect 
that  input. 

b.  Congress  should  mandate  that  access  to  benefits  under  any  trade  program  or  agreement 
be  conditioned  on  the  enforcement  of  environmental  laws  and  internationally  recognized 
labor  standards  and  that  these  accords  explicitly  affirm  the  parties'  commitment  to 
raising  labor  and  environmental  standards  to  the  highest  levels  prevailing  among  the 
parties. 

c.  Congress  should  insist  that  the  dispute  resolution  mechanism  under  any  trade  agreement 
be  open  and  accessible  to  the  public  and  that  interested  citizens  be  given  legal  standing 
to  bring  cases  involving  violations  of  environmental  and/or  labor  rights  and  standards 
before  this  mechanism,  which  must  include  adequate  and  legitimate  representation  by 
workers,  small-scale  producers  and  local  communities. 
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PRINCIPLE  10 

U.S.  assistance  should  support  environmental  sustainability  in  economic 
development  policies  and  projects.  Development  policies  and  projects  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  assessment  of  their  environmental  impact  that  includes  input 
from  non-governmental  and  grassroots  organizations,  along  with  a  strategy  for 
changing  any  harmful  projects  and  policies  and  dealing  with  their  negative  impact. 


Central  America's  environment  has  long  suffered  degradation  due  in  large  part  to 
inadequate  plarming  and  regulation  and  the  unequal  distribution  of  assets.  Current 
economic  policies  being  implemented  in  the  region  have  exacerbated  these  problems  in  at 
least  three  ways:  growing  poverty  resulting  from  the  economic  crisis  has  forced  people  to 
move  to  marginal  lands  and  overuse  scarce  natural  resources;  increasing  exports  of  natural 
resources  has  escalated  deforestation,  soil  erosion,  desertification  and  water  pollution;  and 
very  low  goverrunent  spending  on  environmental  protection  has  led  to  lax  enforcement  of 
environmental  regulations.  These  problems  have  been  compounded  by  the  effects  or  the 
region's  wars. 

Policy  Recommendations 

a.  U.S.  assistance  should  be  directed  to  long-term,  sustainable  development,  including  the 
protection  of  Central  America's  natural  resource  base.  Such  funding  should  promote 
production  methods  suited  to  local  environmental  conditions,  develop  renewable  energy 
resources,  and  improve  forestry  management  and  soil  conservation.  These  funding 
programs  should  also  include  financial  and  technical  assistance  to  Central  American 
governments  to  enable  them  to  design  adequate  environmental  laws  and  properly 
enforce  them. 

b.  U.S.  assistance  programs  should  require  envirorimental  impact  assessments  of  the 
projects  and  policies  it  fionds  that  include  input  from  Central  American  environmental, 
development  and  other  citizens'  and  commuruty-based  organizations.  No  project  or 
policy,  economic  reform  programs,  deemed  damaging  to  the  environment  should  be 
funded  by  AID.  Congress  should  direct  the  U.S.  representatives  to  the  World  Bank,  IMF 
and  IDB  to  oppose  any  project  or  program  which  receives  a  negative  environmental 
impact  assessment. 
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PRINCIPLE  11 


The  United  States  should  support  debt  relief  to  all  Central  American  governments  in 
a  manner  that  enables  those  governments  to  redirect  resources  to  the  development 
needs  of  their  people. 


The  burden  of  debt  repayment  has  been  placed  on  those  least  responsible  for  incurring  it 
and  least  able  to  shoulder  that  burden:  the  poor  and  working  people  in  the  region,  especially 
women,  through  programs  of  austerity,  adjustment  and  regressive  taxation,  and  U.S. 
taxpayers,  through  the  indirect  bailouts  of  commercial  banks.  Any  official  debt-reduction 
program  should  include  significant  write-offs  of  loans  already  written  down  by  commercial 
banks.  This  debt  relief  should  be  conditioned  on  Central  American  governments  taking 
measures  to  achieve  economic  goals  mutually  agreed  on  by  donors,  recipient  governments 
and  civil  societies  rather  than  on  compliance  with  IMF/World  Bank  structural  adjustment 
programs. 

Policy  Recommendations 

a.  Congress  should  condition  any  debt  forgiveness  or  participation  in  debt  swaps  on  a 
government's  demonstrated  commitment  to  its  people's  well-being,  including  such 
concerns  as  respect  for  human  rights  and  a  commitment  to  principles  of  sustainable 
development. 

b.  The  U.S.  should  pledge  to  uphold  the  Trinidad  Terms  in  Central  America:  to  forgive  50 
percent  of  the  entire  debt  stock;  allow  a  grace  period  for  repayment;  and  reduce  the 
interest  charged  on  the  remaining  principal.  This  debt  relief  should  be  conditioned  on 
improvements  in  economic  and  social  indicators,  including  improved  distribution  of 
income,  not  on  IMF/World  Bank  structural  adjustment  programs. 

c.  When  commercial  banks  receive  tax  credits  for  setting  aside  reserves  to  cover  bad  loans 
taken  or  guaranteed  by  Central  American  governments,  those  governments  should 
receive  corresponding  commercial  debt  relief.  Congress  should  ensure  that  U.S. 
commercial  banks  collectively  forgive  at  least  as  much  commercial  debt  owed  b\-  each  of 
the  region's  governments  as  the  official  creditors  provide  through  Paris  Club  debt 
rescheduling,  so  that  debtor-country  governments  are  not  forced  to  use  funds  freed  up 
by  official  debt  relief  to  service  their  commercial  bank  debt. 
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PRINCIPLE  12 


U.S.  policy  should  emphasize  respect  for  humar\  rights  to  ensure  the  freedom  of 
association  and  the  leadership  development  essential  to  genuine  participatory 
development.  The  rights  of  indigenous  populahons  should  be  of  particular  concern. 


This  last  principle  brings  us  back  full  circle:  the  participatory  development  that  U.S. 
assistance  should  support  cannot  survive  without  ongoing  attention  to  human  rights.  Central 
Americans  have  suffered  severely  from  human  rights  abuses  that  prevent  non-violent  social 
change  as  community,  labor,  indigenous  and  religious  leaders  and  activists  are  targeted  by 
those  opposed  to  popular  social  or  political  goals.  Democracy  cannot  exist  without  a  strict 
observance  of  human  rights  and  the  subordination  of  military  to  civil  society  throughout  the 
region. 

Policy  Recommendations 

a.  The  United  States  should  incorporate  human  rights  cor^iderations  into  all  aspects  of  its 
foreign  aid  policy.  Where  necessary,  particularly  in  Guatemala,  aid  should  be 
conditioned  on  respect  for  human  rights. 

b.  The  US  should  collaborate  with  multilateral  solutions  to  increasing  respect  for  human 
rights  and  democratization  throughout  the  Centiral  American  region. 

c.  Because  of  the  devastating  effects  that  these  abuses  have  had  on  indigenous 
communities,  the  U.S.  should  be  vigilant  in  monitoring  and  promoting  respect  for 
indigenous  rights  and  cultural  diversity. 


POPULAR  PARTICIPATION 
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Questions  submitted  by  Representative  Benjamin  A.  Oilman 

Question  for  Mr.  Biiiell:    I  see  seueral  references  in  your  testimony  to 
the  potential  utility  of  creating  some  kind  of  "fund  for  sustainable 
deueiopment.'  Could  you  proulde  a  clear  rationale  for  why  the 
Congress  ought  to  consider  such  a  new  approach? 

Answer:    The  references  in  my  testimony  to  a  "sustainable 
deueiopment  fund"  are  In  response  to  seueral  important  issues  that 
haue  emerged  in  the  deueiopment  community's  consideration  of  the 
Administration's  draft  bill. 

The  first  is  that  the  U.S.,  in  this  draft  legislation,  is  proposing  a 
dramatic  new  approach  to  economic  and  social  deueiopment    -  that  it 
meet  a  set  of  "sustainability"  criteria  that  haue  not  been  giuen  such 
prominence  before.  I  am  concerned  that  the  traditional  USAID 
structure  will  not  be  able  to  deliuer  on  such  a  promised  target.  The 
institutional  answer  to  such  a  mandate  Is  likely  to  haue  to  be 
something  quite  new  --  an  agency  or  operating  foundation  that  can 
operate  with  sufficiently  fleKibility  to  meet  the  needs  of  broad-based 
participation  and  the  compIeK  needs  of  the  enulronment,  among  other 
issues. 

The  second  major  issue  is  the  euident  treatment  of  sustainable 
deueiopment  In  the  Administration  s  FV94  and  proposed  rV95  budgets. 
Bilateral  aid  for  sustainable  deueiopment  has  taken  tremendous  hits  -- 
note,  for  instance,  the  dramatic  40%  cut  in  support  for  food  and 
agriculture  --  and  if  USAID  is  aiming  for  a  "de  facto  merger  into  the 
Department  of  State,"  as  the  Administrator  put  it  last  week,  we  can 
eKpect  to  see  no  serious  follow-through  on  sustainable  deueiopment. 
A  rapidly  rising  percentage  of  the  sustainable  deueiopment  category 
is  going  to  multllaterals,  and  will  not  reflect  the  comparatiue 
aduantage  that  priuate  U.S.  institutions  bring  to  these  deueiopment 
problems. 

Both  issues,  it  seems  to  me,  argue  for  giuing  Title  I  in  the  draft  the 
protection  of  a  separate  structure,  whether  inside,  close  to,  or 
outside  the  gouernment.  Creating  a  Sustainable  Deueiopment  Fund 
with  its  own  authorizing  language  would  go  far  to  prouide  that 
protection. 
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Question  for  Mr.  Bissell:  UJhen  you  discuss  the  creation  of  a 
Sustainable  Oeueiopment  Fund,  that  sounds  like  a  radical  departure 
from  past  practice.  Are  there  any  precedents? 

flnsujer:   In  fact,  there  are  innumerable  precedents,  both  within  the 
International  Rffairs  account  and  elsewhere  in  gouernment  practice. 
Much  depends  on  whether  the  Sustainable  Deuelopment  Fund  would 
continue  to  operate  ii'ithin  the  11=5.  gouernment,  ii»ould  be  a 
gouernment-funded  institution  with  management  appointed  by  the 
President,  or  if  it  would  be  fully  independent  with  a  priuate  board 
sustained  by  appropriations  and/or  an  endowment. 

Some  of  the  precedents  would  be  the  following: 

(1)  the  Deuelopment  Fund  for  Rfrica,  which  has  operated  within  USRIO 
for  the  last  seuen  years,  has  its  own  authorization  language  to  deal 
with  the  special,  long-term  deuelopment  problems  on  that  continent. 
The  new  legislation,  unfortunately,  undermines  the  DFR  authorities, 
and  the  Sustainable  Deuelopment  Fund  would  be  a  way  of  prouiding 
renewed  protection  for  the  special  needs  of  Rfrica  through  SOF 
authorities,   i  understand  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  in 
the  Department  of  Rgriculture,  operates  under  much  of  the  same 
guidelines. 

(21  the  Inter-Rmerican  Foundation  and  Rfrican  Deuelopment 
Foundation  haue  been  part  of  the  International  Rffairs  account  since 
their  founding,  operate  under  federal  charter,  and  prouide 
deuelopment  grants  to  their  respectiue  regions.  They  haue  pioneered 
much  of  the  grassroots  grant-making  capacity  for  the  U.S.,  and  with 
the  president  of  each  foundation  appointed  by  the  President,  the 
linkage  with  long-term  U.S.  interests  is  maintained. 

(3)   the  U.S.  Institute  for  Peace  and  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  operate  with  annual  appropriations  from  the  gouernment, 
but  haue  independent  boards  named  by  the  President.  They  operate 
with  much  greater  independence  than  the  other  models,  with 
continuing  ouersight  on  the  boards  accomplished  only  through  eK- 
officio  representation  from  the  releuant  ewecutiue  branch 
departments. 
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My  point  in  citing  ttiesc  institutions  is  not  to  recommend  one  ouer 
another  as  the  appropriate  model,  but  only  to  argue  that  in  euery 
sense,  there  are  precedents  for  the  creation  of  a  Sustainable 
Deuelopment  Fund. 

Question  for  Mr.  Bissell:    If  this  Committee  u>ere  to  consider  seriously 
the  creation  of  the  Sustainable  Deuelopment  Fund  you  recommend, 
uihat  ujould  be  the  most  important  aduantages  of  such  a  Fund? 

flnsmer:     The  aduantages  of  a  Sustainable  Deuelopment  Fund  ought  to 
be  (if  the  SDF  is  properly  constructed):  (t)  a  more  uisible  and 
concrete  commitment  from  the  U.S.  to  carrying  out  the  new  goals  of 
the  foreign  assistance  authorization;  (2)  the  ability  to  focus  more 
clearly  on  deuelopment  goals,  as  opposed  the  sundry  foreign  interests 
that  otherwise  become  entangled  in  an  assistance  program;  (3)  the 
ability  to  respond  more  quickly  and  flewibly  to  needs  in  deueloping 
countries;  (4)  the  ability  to  inuolue  non-gouernmental  organizations 
and  grassroots  organizations  more  easily  in  decision-making  and 
project  implementation;  (5)  the  long-term  focus  of  such  an  SDF 
insulates  the  deuelopment  process  from  year-to-year  sujings  of 
appropriations,  and  (6)  enhanced  fleKibility  to  marshal  the  technical 
resources  to  meet  economic,  social,  and  enuironmental  needs  for  the 
21st  century  in  deueloping  countries. 

It  would  also  allow  the  State  Department  to  focus  on  what  is  ought  to 
be  doing,  and  can  do  best  if  focussed:  coordinating  ail  international 
affairs  actiuities.  Efforts  in  the  past  to  coordinate  foreign  assistance 
programs  in  uarious  agencies  and  departments  haue  suffered  from  a 
lukewarm  inuestment  by  the  State  Department  in  chairing  such 
efforts.   It  is  now  time  to  haue  the  State  Department  fully  engaged  in 
such  efforts,  now  that  the  stakes  are  higher  and  the  costs  greater  if 
we  continue  to  suffer  duplication  among  the  many  departments 
inuolued  in  foreign  assistance. 
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Question  for  Mr.  Bisseli:  This  sounds  like  an  enormous  undertaking,  to 
create  a  Sustainable  Deueiopment  Fund  from  scratch  to  carry  out 
uihat  looks  like  a  $2  billion  program.  Do  ive  phase  this  in,  a  small 
piece  at  a  time? 

flnsujer:   I  don't  think  that  phasing  is  necessary.  The  current  Rgency 
for  International  Deueiopment  has  many  of  the  human  resources 
necessary  to  start  up  the  SDF.  The  most  important  change  uiould  be 
for  the  SDF  to  throw  out  most  of  USfllD's  operating  handbooks,  and  to 
come  up  liiith  a  user-friendly,  partner-friendly  set  of  procedures,  and 
then  to  moue  rapidly  into  business.  Much  of  u.ihat  has  already  been 
accomplished  by  the  Deueiopment  Fund  for  Rfrica  (a  $800  million 
operation)  can  be  adapted  for  the  SDF.    If  the  Congress  mere  to 
authorize  the  SDF  in  FV95  legislation,  I  belieue  It  could  be  up  and 
running  by  October  1,  1994,  with  the  funds  the  Administration  is 
requesting  for  sustainable  deueiopment. 

Question  for  Mr.  Bisseli:  One  area  where  U.S.  deueiopment  actiultles 
differ  from  foreign  donors  is  our  field  presence.  In  your  testimony 
you  praised  actions  by  flID  Rdministrator  Otuiood  for  announcing  the 
closing  of  21  offices.  Does  our  foreign  assistance  effort  need  to 
maintain  Its  foreign  presence?   If  so,  what  criteria  should  be  applied 
in  determining  where  we  maintain  a  large  presence?   In  case  where  a 
presence  is  desired,  haue  you  thought  about  alternatlue  ways  of 
maintaining  that  presence? 

Answer:    The  U.S.  foreign  assistance  program  is  consistently  praised 
in  peer  reuiews,  such  as  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Deueiopment  (OECD)  in  Paris,  for  the  quality  of  its  field  presence. 
Particularly  with  regard  to  the  kinds  of  programs  deueloped  in  recent 
years  --  multi-sectoral  and  Inuoluing  Intense,  continuous  policy 
dialogue  with  host  gouernments  --  the  aduantages  of  a  dedicated 
foreign  seruice  deueiopment  officer  corps  haue  been  growing,  fit  the 
same  time,  it  has  to  be  pointed  out  that  such  a  field  presence  is  still 
operated,  in  many  ways,  according  to  standards  and  costs  of  the 
1960s,  not  the  1990s.  In  todays  world,  the  field  missions  are  uery 
effectlue,  but  they  are  not  efficient. 

Uihat  do  I  mean  by  that?  Before  modern  communications  and  jet 
airplanes.  RID  field  missions  had  to  be  largely  self-sufficient.  They 
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also  operatfid  in  many  cauntrias  entirBly  "prR-modBrn'  in  tsrms  af 
seruices  and  infrastructure.  Such  circumstances  tiaue  changed.  flID's 
field  missions  are  now  in  24-hour  contact  with  the  Washington 
offices,  can  put  people  into  the  field  in  20  hours  anywhere  in  the 
world,  and  In  most  countries,  can  hire  a  uariety  of  U.S. -caliber  skills  in 
many  fields  among  the  host  country  nationals.  Rs  a  result,  RID  has  a 
major  job  ahead  identifying  the  opportunities  in  lowering  the 
effectlue  costs  of  their  high-quality  field  missions. 

There  are  many  alternatiue  modes  for  staffing  a  field  presence  today: 
for  eHample,  many  functions  (particularly  administratiue,  such  as 
accounting!  could  be  done  just  as  well  in  Washington,  certain 
technical  personnel  could  be  located  at  a  central  regional  mission  or  in 
Washington,  flying  to  particular  countries  as  needed,  and  as 
mentioned  before,  more  personnel  could  be  hired  locally.  RID  can  also 
work  more  closely  with  U.S.  institutions  that  now  haue  full-fledged 
deuelopment  credentials,  turning  ouer  the  entire  management  of  a 
field  program  to  a  PUO  or  a  contractor  where  the  match  of  needs  and 
capabilities  can  be  made.  That  "priuatization"  of  field  seruices  could 
be  especially  attractiue  in  some  of  the  smaller  countries  where  our 
direct-hire  presence  is  less  important,  and  the  cost-benefit  ratio  of 
placing  foreign  seruice  officers  at  $250,000  per  person  is  not  positiue. 

Question  for  Mr.  Bissell:  One  of  the  aduantages  you  suggest  for  a 
sustainable  deuelopment  fund  is  to  protect  deuelopment  from 
becoming  captiue  to  trendy  themes,  like  population  control  and 
democratization.  How  would  you  propose  the  fund  to  be  structured  to 
insure  sufficient  attention  to  child  suruiual,  agricultural  research  and 
broad-based  economic  growth? 

Rnswer:    The  way  to  capture  a  much  broader  understanding  of 
sustainable  deuelopment  is  to  state  the  priorities,  and  set  the  goals, 
of  the  implementing  institution  quite  clearly.  Too  much  of  the  tone  in 
the  proposed  authorization  appears  to  forget  that  our  foreign 
assistance  program  was  established  to  assist  the  poor.  While  RID  has 
had  tremendous  impact  in  the  past,  and  indeed,  billions  are  now  fed 
as  a  result  of  the  agricultural  research  we  haue  undertaken  on  rice 
and  wheat,  there  still  remain  one  billion  people  chronically  hungry  and 
without  potable  water,  struggling  to  suruiue  on  less  than 
$400/person. 
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The  priorities  of  the  fund  can  be  drafted  to  reflect  the  fact  that  such 
people's  hues  are  focussed  on  uery  basic  issues:  food,  uiater,  shelter, 
and  where  it  is  cold,  heat.  Their  access  to  such  needs  has  to  be  met 
through  simple  income  opportunities,  such  as  microenterprises.  Ulhat 
they  need  Is  sustainable  access  to  the  basics  of  life.  Rnd  not  to 
pretend  that  there  is  a  'siluer  bullet'  to  solue  their  problems.  Neither 
gluing  people  the  uote  nor  reducing  CD2  emissions  ujill  salue  the  real 
needs  of  such  people,  and  a  program  of  assistance  that  does  not  glue 
the  poor  adequate  attention  is  not  part  of  the  Rmerican  tradition. 

The  design  of  a  foreign  assistance  authorization  can  too  easily 
become  an  effort  to  uioo  the  Rmerican  uoter  to  support  foreign  aid. 
It  is  dangerous,  ufhen  uie  begin  to  project  the  concerns  of  our 
$20,000/capita  life  style  onto  the  poor  people  of  Rsia,  Rfrica,  and 
Latin  Rmerica.    fl  sustainable  deuelopment  fund  would  haue  the 
autonomy  to  design  programs  that  met  global  needs,  with  priorities 
set  according  to  grassroots  realities. 
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Th«  Honorable  Manin  Olav  Sabo 

Chairman 

Commioee  on  the  Budget 

H-214  O'Neill  House  Office  Building 

Washington.  DC        :0515 


Dear  V|f.(4Mteinan: 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-344.  as  amended,  the  Commioee  on  Foreign  Affairs  recommends 
that  the  concurrent  resoluuon  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1995  assume  S20.861  billion  m  budget 
auihonty  for  discreuonary  programs  in  the  intemauonal  affairs  (ISO)  category.  The  Commmee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  will  defer  to  the  Committee  on  Budget  with  respea  to  the  computation  of  die  outlay 
impaa  of  this  recommendation. 

The  Committee's  recommendation  is  based  on  a  variety  of  factors.  First,  the  President's 
budget  submission  has  altered  fundamentally  the  nature  of  the  mtenutional  affairs  account. 
Traditional  categories  of  assistance  have  been  removed  and  replaced  with  categories  which  reflea 
the  Adnunistration's  emphasis  on  results  Assistance  under  the  Administration's  request  will  be 
directed  at  meeting  six  basic  objeaives:  promoting  U  S.  prosperity,  building  democracy,  promoting 
sustainable  development,  promoting  peace,  providing  humanitarian  assistance,  and  advancing 
diplomacy 

The  Admirustration  proposed  this  revision  in  the  international  affairs  function  in  order  to 
maximize  scarce  foreign  assistance  resources  and  to  make  more  effective  the  programs  conducted 
under  this  function.  This  spnng,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affnrs  expects  to  consider  legislation 
rewnting  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  reflea  the  emphasis  on  results. 

Second,  despite  the  eiKl  of  the  Cold  War.  the  need  for  foreign  assistance  resources  has  not 
decreased,  and  in  faa  now  may  be  greater  than  ever  Assistance  to  the  new  democracies  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  independera  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  has  contributed  to  efforts  to  develop 
free  market  economies  and  democratic  institutions  in  those  states.  We  continue  to  have  a  stake  in 
ensuring  thai  foreign  assistance  resources  promote  economic  and  democratic  reforms  in  these 
regions. 

Progress  in  Arab-Israeli  peace  talks  and  the  signing  of  a  joint  Israeli-Palestinian  Liberation 
Organization  statement  of  principles  and  agreement  on  recogniuon  on  September  13.  1993  have 
reinvigonted  the  Middle  East  peace  process.  Economic  and  security  assistance  for  Egypt  and  Israel. 
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as  well  as  economic  assistance  from  the  United  States  and  its  allies  for  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  will 
be  key  to  maintaining  and  strengthening  the  environment  for  further  progress  in  the  peace  talks. 

With  respect  to  the  developing  world,  the  amount  requested  by  the  President  for  fiscal  year 
1995  will  allow  the  United  States  to  assist  countries,  especially  in  Africa,  to  become  more  self- 
sustaining  and  to  address  problems  that  will  negatively  impact  on  their  economic  growth,  including 
overpopulation  and  environmental  degradation. 

Finally,  U.S.  treaty  commitments  to  the  United  Nations  also  must  be  addressed.  The 
President's  request  of  $533  million  in  the  150  budget  and  $300  million  in  the  050  national  defense 
budget  for  peacekeeping  activities  are  essential  to  address  a  U.N.  fmancial  crisis  caused  in  pan  by 
massive  U.S.  arrearages  in  this  account.  These  funds  support  operations  in  the  Middle  East,  Africa, 
and  other  areas  in  which  the  United  States  has  important  interests. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this  recommendation.  My  colleague,  the  Honorable  Ben 
Gilman,  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee,  has  indicated  that  he  may  want  to  send  a 
separate  letter  expressing  his  views  on  the  President's  request. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  your  committee  on  these  issues  as  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  moves  through  the  legislative  process. 

With  best  wishes, 

Sincerely  yoi/ts. 


Lee  H.  Hamilton 
Chairman 


LHH/baf 


CC:      The  Honorable  John  R.  Kasich,  Ranking  Minority 
Member,  Committee  on  the  Budget 
The  Honorable  Benjamin  A.  Gilman 
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FY    1995    INTERNATIONAL   AFFAIRS   (FUNCTION    150)    BUDGET 


RELEASE  EMBARGOED  UNTIL  2/7/94 
(Budget  Autnonty  •  S  Millions) 

PROMOTING   US.  PROSPERITY 
THROUGH  TRADE,  INVESTMENT. 
AND  EMPLOYIKNT 

Export-irnport  Finanang 


Fy'  1994 
g^actefl 


1,037 
718 


•995 


1,036 
796 


1 

78 


Food  Export  Promotion  (P  L.  480  -  Title  I) 


395 


312 


J83i 


Trade  and  Development 


40 


45 


Overseas  Pnvate  Investment  Credtt  Activrtles 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Non-Credit  AcSivities 


17 


(133) 


20 


(135) 


JH 


BUILDING  DEMOCRACY 

New  Independent  States  of  Former  Soviet  Union 


NIS  Asstftance  (Defense  Transfers  to  USAID) 


3.677 

891 


919 


2.853 
900 


(824) 
9 


(919) 


Central  and  Eastern  Europe 

390 

380 

00) 

Countnes  in  Transition 

124 

143 

19 

Informatjon  and  Exchange 

1.353 

1.430 

77 

PROMOT1NO  SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT 

Multilateral  Development  Banks.  IMF.  and 

4^74 

4^4 

600 

Debt  Reduction 

1.465 

2.109 

624 

State  Department  and  USAID  Programs 

12.6211 

iZ5911 

[(301 

Bro«J-eased  Economic  Growth  Onc*«JlnQ 

P  L  460  THl*  III) 

1,664 

1.477 

(187) 

Stabilization  of  World  Population  Grewtt) 

502 

56S 

83 

Pnjtectton  of  Global  EnvironmenI 

292 

350 

58 

Support  for  Democratjc  PartJdpatioo 

163 

179 

16 

Peace  Corps  and  Other  Agencies 

268 

274 

— 

PROMOTING  PEACE 

Regional  Peace  and  Secunty 

634S 

5.430 

6.431 
5.460 

(*12> 
30 

of  which:  Middle  E«st  Peace  Process 

(5.1761 

(5.2251 

.l*« 

of  which:  MilKsiy  Loans  Subsidy 

1471 

[601 

(13 

Peacekeeping  Programs 

477 

608 

131 

Peacekeeping  Supplementai 

670 

— 

(670) 

Non^roiiferation  and  Disarmament 

94 

111 

17 

Narcodcs.  Teoortsm.  and  CrbT>e  Prevention 

172 

252 

80 

PROVTDINQ  HtMANITARMir  MSaTANCE 

Refugee  Assistance 


Disaster  Asststince  QndtJding  Crtsta  and 

Transrtloo  fiUtlatlve) 

Food  Assistance  (PL  480-TTtle  ID 


AOVANCmO  DVLOMACY 

State  Department  Operatioos 


State  Department  Smai  Programs 

United  Nations  and  Other  Affltlates  (Assessed) 
USAID  Operating  Expenses 


Now-SUts  SmaM  Programs 

Enacted  Rescissions  and  Savings 
Proposed  Rescissions 

Total  (Discretionary  Progrwra)' 


t.Ttt 

720 


161 


822 


2.535 


49 


861 


559 


7» 

(474) 

20.817 


683 


170 


773 


Z823 


42 


914 


567 


(282) 


(77) 


J4?i 


142 
88 


jh 


53 


1 
192 
424 


2B.061 


Otf«l 


n-taoi 
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Thursday,  February  24,  1994 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WARREN  CHRISTOPHER, 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
back  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  to  talk  to 
you  today  about  the  priorities  driving  American  foreign  policy, 
and  about  our  fiscal  1995  budget  proposal.   The  President  and  I 
value  your  expertise  and  advice  as  we  work  to  advance  the 
security  and  prosperity  of  the  American  people. 

In  these  last  months,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  achieved 
several  important  successes.   These  achievements  have  improved 
prospects  for  our  economic  future  and  brought  us  closer  to  the 
promise  of  a  safer  world.   None  of  these  successes  would  have 
been  possible  without  steadfast  American  leadership. 

In  NAFTA  and  the  Uruguay  Round  of  the  GATT,  we  have 
concluded  two  of  the  most  important  trade  agreements  of  our 
time.   We  have  reached  agreements  with  Russia,  Ukraine, 
Kazakhstan  and  Belarus  to  ensure  that  no  nuclear  states  emf»rge 
from  the  former  Soviet  Union.   Through  the  Partnership  for 
Peace,  we  are  renewing  history's  most  successful  alliance, 
NATO,  to  meet  the  challenges  of  an  undivided  Europe.   And  in 
Bosnia,  after  two  years  of  tragic  violence,  we  have  mobilized 
NATO  to  force  Serbian  artillery  from  the  hills  of  Sarajevo. 

Much  has  changed  in  the  world  since  the  Berlin  Wall 
crumbled  and  the  cruel  divisions  of  the  Cold  War  disappeared. 
Containment  is  no  longer  the  central  strategic  imperative  of 
American  foreign  policy.   To  be  sure,  we  face  many  new 
complications,  many  r.ew  dangers.   But  complexity  should  not  be 
a  cause  for  complaint. 

Where  some  see  uncertainty,  I  prefer  to  see  possibility. 
The  changes  in  the  world  make  it  possible  for  us  to  pursue 
enduring  interests  with  renewed. hope  of  success.   Goals  that 
eluded  us  for  decades,  from  peace  in  the  Middle  East  to  freedom 
in  South  Africa,  are  now  within  reach. 

In  this  time  of  profound  transition,  our  major  task  in 
setting  this  nations  foreign  policy  course  is  clear:   To 
identify  with  care  and  to  pursue  with  tenacity  those  interests 
that  are  vital  to  the  continued  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
American  people. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  President  forwarded  to  the  Congress 
the  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act  (PPDA),  which  defines 
the  overall  national  security  objectives  of  the  United  States 
for  the  post-Cold  War  era.   Its  passage  is  a  top  legislative 
priority  for  this  Administration.   The  President's  fiscal  1995 
budaet  is  consistent  with  the  objectives  outlined  in  the  act. 
I  would  like  to  spend  some  time  with  you  today  focusing  on  six 
strateaic  priorities  within  these  overall  objectives. 
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After  that  review,  I  will  address  briefly  how  we  propose  to 
allocate  our  resources  in  support  of  these  priorities  and  our 
other  foreign  policy  objectives.   Our  proposed  fiscal  1995 
budget  is  the  first  true  post-Cold  War  foreign  affairs  budget. 
Indeed,  the  priorities  we  have  set,  the  budget  that  we  have 
proposed  and  the  reorientation  of  foreign  assistance  through 
the  proposed  PPDA  all  embody  President  Clinton's  vision  of  the 
new  challenges  facing  American  foreign  policy  in  the  21st 
century.   Those  challenges  are  promoting  democracy,  enhancing 
economic  security  and  confronting  both  new  and  old  threats  to 
our  security. 

But  before  describing  our  top  priorities  and  our  budget 
with  you,  I  will  address  events  of  current  concern  to  members 
of  this  Committee  and  the  American  people,  and  that  have  a 
direct  effect  on  one  of  those  strategic  priorities:   our 
interest  in  a  secure  and  stable  Europe.   I  want  to  begin  by 
reviewing  where  matters  stand  in  Bosnia. 

Bosnia 

We  look  forward  to  a  new  and  more  hopeful  chapter  in 
Bosnia.   The  cease-fire  that  now  prevails  in  the  embattled  city 
of  Sarajevo  represents  a  unique  collaborative  effort  of  the 
United  States,  the  European  Union,  NATO,  Russia  and  the  United 
Nations.   The  United  States  is  committed  to  engage  actively  in 
the  peace  process  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.   We  will  bring  our 
full  diplomatic  weight  to  bear  on  finding  a  solution  that  can 
stop  the  killing. 

Congress  and  the  American  people  should  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  national  interests  that  have  guided  our 
actions.   As  President  Clinton  stated  last  Saturday,  we  have  a 
strategic  interest  in  preventing  this  conflict  from  threatening 
our  NATO  allies  or  undermining  the  transition  of  former 
communist  states  to  peaceful  democracies.   We  have  a  political 
interest  in  ensuring  the  credibility  and  integrity  of  the  NATO 
Alliance  —  an  Alliance  that  has  appealed  to  us  for  leadership 
in  addressing  this  crisis.   We  have  an  important  interest  in 
curbing  the  destabilizing  flight  of  refugees  from  the  region. 
And  certainly  we  have  a  humanitarian  interest  in  opposing  the 
horrors  of  ethnic  cleansing  and  easing  the  plight  of  those  at 
risk  of  starvation. 

It  was  this  assessment  of  our  interests  that  led  President 
Clinton  to  propose  and  win  NATO  agreement  to  threaten  air 
strikes  to  stop  the  ■killing  of  civilians  in  Sarajevo  and  to 
give  new  impetus  to  the  peace  process.   As  you  know,  on 
February  9,  NATO  ordered  all  heavy  weapons  threatening  the  city 
to  be  placed  under  UN  control,  or  removed  to  a  20-kilometer 
exclusion  zone  around  the  city. 

To  date,  four  days  after  the  10-day  implementation 
deadline,  that  ultimatum  has  been  effective.   This  is  in  large 
measure  because  of  the  firmness  and  solidarity  of  the  NATO 
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Alliance,  led  by  the  United  States.   After  direct  talks  between 
Presidents  Clinton  and  Yeltsin,  the  Russians  have  pressed  to 
gain  Bosnian  Serb  compliance  with  the  NATO  ultimatum. 

Let  no  one  doubt  our  resolve  to  use  force  if  necessary.   If 
heavy  weapons  return  to  Sarajevo,  they  will  be  subject  to 
attack.   If  the  shelling  of  Sarajevo  resumes,  the  heavy  weapons 
responsible,  wherever  located,  will  be  subject  to  attack.   We 
will  provide  close  air  support  if  UN  troops  are  attacked  and 
ask  for  help.   And  we  will  consider  whether  the  approach  used 
to  stop  the  shelling  in  Sarajevo  can  be  applied  effectively 
elsewhere  in  Bosnia.   Our  interests  have  no  expiration  date  — 
nor  does  the  NATO  decision  that  those  interests  inspired. 

At  the  President's  direction,  we  are  now  engaged  actively 
with  the  parties  and  other  interested  nations  to  achieve  a 
settlement  that  will  ensure  a  viable  Bosnian  state  and  a 
lasting  peace.   We  will  work  closely  with  the  Bosnian 
Government  to  determine  its  reasonable  requirements  for  a 
negotiated  settlement,  and  help  it  achieve  them.   We  will  count 
on  the  European  Union  and  Russia  to  work  together  with  us  to 
convince  the  other  parties  —  principally  the  Serbs  —  to 
settle.   If  there  is  a  viable  settlement,  the  United  States 
reaffirms  its  readiness  to  participate,  with  Congressional 
concurrence,  in  a  NATO  effort  to  implement  the  settlement.   We 
are  also  working  to  help  facilitate  a  rapprochement  between 
Muslim  and  Croatian  forces  in  Bosnia. 

I  do  not  want  to  create  the  impression  that  success  is 
around  the  corner.   The  negotiations  are  difficult  and  highly 
complex.   But  with  a  clear  understanding  of  what  our  interests 
are  and  how  they  can  be  served,  the  United  States  will  work 
with  diligence  and  persistence  to  assist  the  parties  in 
reaching  an  agreement  that  will  endure.   The  momentum  and 
enhanced  credibility  that  come  from  the  Sarajevo  initiative 
open  up  several  new  possibilities.   We  will  be  pursuing  every 
avenue  to  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  important  and  troubling  as  the  problems  in 
Bosnia  may  loom  today,  we  cannot  let  them  turn  us  from  pursuit 
of  our  broader  foreign  policy  goals.   Let  me  now  review  with 
you  our  progress  in  advancing  the  six  strategic  priorities  of 
our  foreign  policy,  as  well  as  the  resources  that  support  those 
and  other  national  security  objectives. 

1.   Promoting  Economic  Security  Through  Global  Growth 

I  have  identified  economic  security  as  the  first  of  these 
priorities — even  at  the  expense  of  challenging  foreign  policy 
orthodoxy.  In  the  post-Cold  War  world,  economic  issues  must  be 
at  the  heart  of  both  our  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 
President  Clinton  is  spearheading,  with  striking  success,  the 
most  important  and  ambitious  international  economic  agenda  of 
any  President  in  nearly  half  a  century. 
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with  NAFTA,  APEC,  and  GATT,  there  was  an  extraordinary 
convergence  of  opportunity  for  the  United  States.   I  am  pleased 
that  we  pulled  off  that  triple  play  for  America's  economic 
future. 

When  Congress  approved  NAFTA,  we  created  opportunities  for 
high-paying  export  jobs  at  home,  and  we  built  a  bridge  of 
greater  economic  and  political  cooperation  to  Latin  America, 
beginning  with  Mexico.   When  the  President  hosted  a  successful 
meeting  of  the  Asia-Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  forum  in 
Seattle,  we  reached  out  to  a  dynamic  region  that  attracts  an 
increasing  volume  of  U.S.  exports  and  supports  high-wage 
American  jobs.   When  we  ended  the  Uruguay  Round  negotiations 
successfully,  we  helped  forge  the  most  far-reaching  trade 
agreement  in  history. 

The  President's  determination  to  put  economic  policy  at  the 
heart  of  our  foreign  policy  is  evident  in  the  areas  where  we 
have  succeeded.   It  is  equally  evident  in  an  arena  where  we  are 
still  working  for  success:  our  economic  relations  with  Japan. 

This  Administration  remains  committed  to  placing  our  trade 
and  economic  relationship  with  Japan  on  as  firm  a  foundation  as 
our  security  and  diplomatic  cooperation.   The  framework 
agieement  reached  with  Japan  last  July  is  aimed  at  widening 
market  access  and  correcting  Japan's  unacceptable  trade 
imbalance  with  the  world.   But  since  then,  the  agreement  has 
not  been  fulfilled. 

We  are  considering  our  options.   We  do  not  want  a  trade 
war;  we  want  trade  opportunities.   Japan  has  responsibilities 
as  one  of  the  world's  largest  economies  and  greatest  trading 
nations;  it  must  meet  them.   It  must  make  good  on  its  promises 
to  us  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world.   I  will  be  going  to  Japan 
in  two  weeks  to  reaffirm  our  position  in  discussions  with 
Japanese  leaders. 

2.   Advancing  Reform  in  Russia  and  the  Other  NIS 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  Administration  took  office,  our 
policies  toward  Russia  and  the  other  New  Independent  States 
have  been  based  on  two  key  premises.   First,  reform  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  is  in  the  overriding  interest  of  the  United 
States.   Second,  reform  will  not  be  easy  and  will  require 
persistent  and  firm  support  from  the  international  community. 

We  rerognize  the  enormous  difficulty  of  the  region's 
multiple  transformations  from  totalitarian  to  democratic 
institutions,  from  a  command  to  a  market  economy  and  from  a 
single  empire  to  many  independent  states.   We  must  be  realistic 
in  our  expectations,  steady  in  our  support  for  reform  and 
unequivocal  in  our  opposition  to  forces  whose  policies  are 
contrary  to  our  interests. 
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Events  in  Russia  over  the  past  few  months  have  revived 
fears  about  its  future.   But  these  events  should  be  seen  in 
perspective.   For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  Russia  has  an 
elected  president,  an  elected  parliament  and  a  meaningful 
constitution.   We  are  witnessing  our  era's  boldest  experiment 
in  building  democracy.   We  are  also  beginning  to  see  a  market 
economy  emerge. 

The  dangers  in  Russia  remain  very  real.   We  must  be 
prepared  for  the  possibility  that  reform  could  be  reversed. 
But  the  Russian  people  should  have  no  doubt  that  as  long  as 
they  keep  moving  in  the  right  direction,  we  will  support  them, 
as  President  Clinton  made  clear  in  Moscow  last  month. 

The  President  has  also  made  clear  the  importance  he 
attaches  to  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Russia's  neighbors.   We  recognize  that  Russia  has  obvious 
interests  in  developments  on  its  borders,  including  concerns 
about  the  rights  of  ethnic  Russians  abroad.   But  we  insist  that 
Russia's  behavior  toward  its  neighbors  conform  with  established 
principles  of  international  law,  including  respect  for  the 
territorial  integrity  and  independence  of  other  states,  as 
embodied  in  the  UN  Charter  and  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.   These 
principles  must  apply  to  any  activities  of  Russian  troops  in 
neighboring  states. 

We  must  also  be  ready  to  work  to  ensure  that  Russia  and  its 
neighbors  resolve  their  disputes  peacefully.   Our  efforts  have 
already  helped  achieve  results.   We  are  working  to  help  bring 
about  the  full  and  timely  withdrawal  of  all  Russian  troops  from 
the  Baltic  states  this  year.   And  last  month,  after  painstaking 
diplomacy  and  President  Clinton's  personal  engagement,  Ukraine 
signed  the  trilateral  accord  with  the  United  States  and  Russia, 
opening  the  way  for  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  on  its 
territory. 

One  of  President  Clinton's  top  national  seetwrity  priorities 
has  been  to  ensure  that  the  breakup  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
does  not  produce  new  nuclear  states.   We  have  now  secured 
commitments  to  ensure  that  it  will  not.   Ukrainian  agreement  to 
ratify  START  I  and  its  commitment  to  join  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  clear  the  way  for  closer 
relations  between  our  nations.   This  should  reduce  tension  in  a 
region  that  is  vital  to  the  long-term  peace  and  stability  of 
Europe . 

3.   Renewing  the  Transatlantic  Alliance  and  NATO 

Last  month  in  Europe,  President  Clinton  reaffirmed  the 
vital  importance  of  the  transatlantic  relationship  to  American 
security.   From  an  economic  standpoint,  we  strengthened  the 
transatlantic  partnership  when  the  United  States  and  the 
European  Union  came  together  to  complete  the  Uruguay  Round. 
The  agreement  will  spur  growth  and  create  jobs  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.   It  will  also  help  the  Central  and  Eastern 
European  nations  sustain  the  hard  march  of  economic  reform. 
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We  must  support  the  transition  to  market  democracy  in  the 
East  by  beginning  to  extend  to  all  of  Europe  the  benefits  and 
obligations  of  the  same  liberal  trading  system  and  collective 
security  order  that  have  been  pillars  of  strength  for  the 
West.   In  addition  to  efforts  to  widen  market  access,  we  are 
promoting  Western  investment,  and  helping  these  countries  to 
develop  and  strengthen  democratic  institutions  and  to  absorb 
the  social  impact  of  reform. 

The  new  European  democracies  are  also  yearning  for  a  closer 
relationship  with  Western  political  and  security  institutions. 
At  the  NATO  summit  in  January,  the  allies  approved  President 
Clinton's  Partnership  for  Peace  initiative  to  deepen  NATO's 
engagement  with  the  East  and  to  begin  an  evolutionary  process 
of  NATO  expansion.   Already,  10  nations  have  begun  the  formal 
process  to  participate  in  the  Partnership,  and  we  expect  more 
to  follow  soon. 

4.   Putting  a  New  Focus  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

We  are  placing  new  emphasis  on  advancing  our  vital  security 
and  economic  interests  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.   We  also 
have  an  interest  in  promoting  democratic  values  in  a  part  of 
the  world  where  democracy  is  on  the  move,  yet  repressive 
regimes  remain. 

As  you  know,  the  President's  first  overseas  trip  was  to 
Asia.   On  that  trip,  the  President  told  the  Korean  National 
Assembly,  "We  must  always  remember  that  security  comes  first." 
North  Korea's  threat  to  withdraw  from  the  NPT  is  a  challenge  to 
security  on  the  peninsula  and  to  the  global  nuclear 
non-proliferation  regime.   The  United  States  is  working  with 
South  Korea,  Japan  and  others  in  the  region  to  ensure  a 
non-nuclear  Korean  Peninsula  and  a  strong  international 
non-proliferation  regime. 

Our  determination  to  achieve  these  goals  is  firm.   Our 
preferred  path  is  dialogue.   We  were  encouraged  that  last  week. 
North  Korea  announced  it  would  accept  the  inspections  required 
by  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  to  ensure  the 
continuity  of  safeguards.    It  must  now  make  good  on  its 
commitment  to  allow  the  inspections  to  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  without  interference.   Satisfactory  completion  of 
these  inspections  will  help  the  IAEA  determine  whether  there 
has  been  any  diversion  from  these  nuclear  facilities. 

The  intexnatixtnal  community -does  not  seek  to  isolate  North 
Korea.   If  North  Korea  abandons  its  nuclear  weapons  option, 
honors  its  international  obligations  and  takes  other  steps  to 
conform  to  the  norms  of  international  behavior,  the  door  is 
open  for  North  Korea  to  improve  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Turning  to  our  wider  objectives  in  the  Asia-Pacific,  we  are 
determined  to  deepen  American  engagement  in  the  region  and 
achieve  a  better  balance  in  our  key  bilateral  relationships. 
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I  have  already  emphasized  the  priority  we  attach  to  putting 
our  economic  relations  with  Japan  on  as  sound  a  basis  as  our 
security  and  political  relationships.   We  also  are  working  to 
reach  a  greater  balance  in  our  relations  with  China.   We  seek  a 
comprehensive  relationship  with  China  that  permits  resolution 
of  differences  over  human  rights,  proliferation  and  trade. 
More  progress  on  human  rights  must  urgently  be  made  if  the 
President  is  to  renew  MFN  this  spring. 

I  emphasized  these  points  in  direct  talks  with  Chinese 
officials  last  month,  and  will  do  so  again  next  month  in 
Beijing.   I  will  reaffirm  the  seriousness  with  which  both  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  approach  these  issues. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  President  announced  he  was  lifting 
our  trade  embargo  against  Vietnam  and  establishing  a  liaison 
office  in  Hanoi.   The  President's  decision  was  based  on  his 
assessment  of  Vietnam's  cooperation  and  his  conviction  that 
these  steps  would  stimulate  continued  progress  on  the  fullest 
possible  accounting  for  our  POWs/MIAs .   Our  relations  with 
Vietnam  will  continue  to  be  guided  by  progress  on  this  issue. 
In  moving  forward  in  our  relationship,  we  will  also  emphasize 
human  rights. 

5.   Promoting  Peace  in  the  Middle  East 

In  the  Middle  East,  achieving  a  just  and  comprehensive 
Arab-Israeli  peace  through  direct  negotiations  is  a  high 
priority  for  this  Administration.   The  President  and  I  remain 
committed  to  playing  as  full  and  active  a  role  as  necessary  to 
ensure  that  progress  continues. 

The  agreement  between  the  Israelis  and  the  Palestinians 
achieved  February  9  in  Cairo  demonstrates  the  kind  of  progress 
that  is  possible.   While  we  want  to  see  implementation  get 
under  way  so  that  the  realities  on  the  ground  will  begin  to 
change,  we  also  want  the  parties  to  produce  an  agreement  that 
will  last . 

As  the  Israelis  and  the  Palestinians  negotiate  directly,  we 
are  helping  facilitate  and  support  the  agreements.   We  also 
have  been  actively  promoting  progress  on  the  other  bilateral 
tracks.   The  President's  mid-January  meeting  with  Syrian 
President  Asad  in  Geneva  was  a  step  forward  that  set  the  stage 
for  the  resumption  of  negotiations  in  Washington  on  all  four 
bilateral  tracks.   On  the  Israeli-Syrian  track,  the 
negotiations  have  been  serious,  but  it  will  take  time  to  work 
through  the  complex  relationships  among  the  three  core  issues 
of  peace,  withdrawal  and  security.   We  have  also  seen  a  new 
energy  and  purpose  on  the  other  tracks.   We  are  working  to 
break  down  region-wide  barriers  to  Arab-Israeli  contact,  to  end 
the  anachronistic  Arab  boycott,  and  to  contain  in  separate  ways 
potential  threats  from  Iran  and  Iraq. 
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6.   Putting  Non-Prolif eration  and  Other  Global  Issues 
In  the  Mainstream  of  American  Foreign  PqIjcy 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  continue  our  efforts  to  control  the 
spread  of  both  nuclear  and  advanced  conventional  weapons.   I 
have  already  mentioned  our  efforts  in  Korea,  where  we  still 
face  the  most  immediate  challenge,  as  well  as  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  our  biggest  success  to 
date.  Other  areas  of  concern  are  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia. 

Our  regional  strategies  are  complemented  by  a  global  effort 
to  curb  the  demand  for  weapons  of  mass  destruction.   We  are 
working  to  put  a  COCOM  replacement  regime  in  place,  to  extend 
the  NPT  indefinitely  in  1995,  and  to  negotiate  a  comprehensive 
test  ban. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  take  up  the  Chemical  Weapons 
Convention  as  a  priority  and  to  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
its  ratification  this  spring  and  approval  of  the  implementing 
legislation  as  soon  as  possible.   Early  support  for 
ratification  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  Convention  can  enter 
into  force  by  the  earliest  possible  date.   This  Convention  is  a 
foreign  policy  priority  of  the  Administration  and  a  central 
element  of  our  non-proliferation  policy. 

President  Clinton  has  reasserted  America's  leadership  on 
the  global  issues  that  affect  the  security  and  prosperity  of 
our  own  and  succeeding  generations.   These  challenges  include 
promoting  sustainable  development,  stemming  the  upsurge  in 
refugees  and  migration,  combating  terrorism  and  illegal 
narcotics,  and  supporting  democracy  and  human  rights. 

Sustainable  development  requires  a  healthy  global 
environment  and  a  workable  balance  between  available  resources 
and  population.   Last  year.  President  Clinton  renewed  American 
leadership  on  environmental  issues  when  he  signed  the  climate 
change  agreement  and  Bio-Diversity  Treaty  stemming  from  the 
1992  Rio  conference.   We  are  also  working  to  ensure  that  the 
upcoming  UN  International  Conference  on  Population  and 
Development  in  Cairo  will  advance  cooperation  on  population 
issues . 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  President  released  the  Administration's 
new  drug  control  strategy.   While  America's  first  line  of 
defense  against  drugs  is  to  reduce  abuse  here  at  home,  this 
epidemic  must  be  fought  on  the  international  front  as  well.   In 
key  transit  and  drug-producing  countries,  we  will  focus  on 
strengthening  democratic  institutions,  creating  economic 
alternatives  to  the  narcotics  trade,  stepping  up  eradication, 
and  dismantling  drug  cartels. 

Our  engagement  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  advances  our 
global  agenda  as  well  as  our  economic  security.   The  Summit  of 
the  Americas  that  President  Clinton  will  host  later  this  year 
will  focus  on  strengthening  good  governance,  spurring  trade, 
curbing  narcotics,  and  promoting  sustainable  development. 
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Our  policy  toward  Africa  underscores  the  importance  we 
attach  to  democracy  and  human  rights.   Africa  faces  pervasive 
poverty  and  massive  human  displacement.   Continued 
international  assistance  and  new  private  investment  are  needed 
to  promote  economic  growth  and  to  encourage  political  change. 

In  South  Africa,  we  must  help  ensure  that  all  that  nation's 
citizens  can  participate  in  a  peaceful  multi-party  election  in 
April.   We  are  developing  an  assistance  package  to  help  South 
Africa's  people  overcome  the  legacies  of  apartheid  and  secure 
the  benefits  of  citizenship  in  a  new  democratic  South  Africa. 
The  success  of  South  Africa's  democratic  transition  will  have 
dramatic  implications  for  the  stability  and  development  of  the 
region. 

Fiscal  1995  Budget 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  reviewed  our  progress  in  advancing  the 
current  strategic  priorities  of  our  foreign  policy.   Our 
broader  foreign  policy  goals  are  captured  and  given  concrete 
expression  in  the  PPDA,  which  provides  the  framework  for  our 
fiscal  1995  International  Affairs  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  more  than  40  years,  the  International 
Affairs  budget  proceeded  from  the  premise  that  our  overriding 
national  security  objective  was  the  containment  of  Soviet 
power.   As  you  know,  we  are  still  operating  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.   That  is  a  relic  of  the  Cold  War, 
passed  a  few  weeks  after  the  Berlin  Wall  went  up. 

Even  with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  budget  continued  to 
define  national  security  in  narrow  terms,  and  failed  to  address 
the  problems  and  possibilities  presented  by  the  fall  of  the 
Soviet  Union.   As  the  new  priorities  of  the  Clinton  foreign 
policy  demonstrate,  we  have  been  given  —  and  we  have  seized  — 
the  chance  to  remake  American  diplomacy  and  to  reinforce 
American  security  in  a  world  unburdened  by  superpower 
confrontation. 

Another  piece  of  "new  thinking"  that  underlies  this  budget 
is  that  there  is  no  longer  a  bright  line  dividing  domestic  and 
foreign  policy.   In  other  words,  this  budget  is  not  just  about 
foreign  aid;  it  supports  our  core  responsibility  of  maintaining 
our  national  defense  and  promoting  peace.   At  the  same  time,  it 
broadens  the  concept  of  national  security  by  placing  greater 
emphasis  on  America's  economic  interests,  building  democracy, 
and  meeting  the  -threats  posed  by  arms  proliferation, 
environmental  degradation,  rapid  population  growth,  illegal 
narcotics  and  terrorism. 

This  redefinition  of  national  security  also  requires 
changes  in  the  structure  of  our  budget.   The  budget  is 
organized  around  a  number  of  mutually  reinforcing  goals, 
consistent  with  those  in  the  Administration's  proposed  PPDA. 
It  is  to  these  larger  objectives  that  I  will  now  turn. 
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Promotino  tl.S  Prosperity 

As  I  suggested  to  you  when  I  reviewed  our  number  one 
strategic  priority  —  our  economic  security  —  America's 
prosperity  is  tied  inextricably  to  the  growth  and  integration 
of  the  global  economy.   Exports  are  the  fastest  growing  source 
of  high-paying  jobs  in  our  economy.   To  cite  one  powerful 
example,  the  $6  billion  airframe  contract  that  Saudi  Arabia 
awarded  last  week  to  Boeing  and  McDonnell  Douglas  means 
thousands  of  high-paying  American  jobs.   The  State  Department 
and  our  Embassy  in  Riyadh  actively  supported  our  companies.   At 
my  instruction,  our  embassies  around  the  world  have  elevated 
the  priority  they  attach  to  advancing  the  interests  of  American 
exporters  and  investors. 

To  further  these  efforts,  this  budget  funds  the  aggressive 
export  promotion  programs  of  Eximbank,  OPIC,  the  Trade  and 
Development  Agency,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.   These 
programs  are  complemented  by  those  of  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  State,  both  at  home  and  at  our  embassies. 

In  addition,  AID  is  funding  sustainable  development 
programs  that  generate  broad-based  economic  growth.   By  the 
year  2000,  four  out  of  every  five  consumers  in  the  world  will 
live  in  a  developing  country.   This  growth  leads  to  increased 
demand  for  U.S.  consumer  and  capital  goods. 

In  all,  this  budget  requests  $1  billion  for  programs 
designed  to  promote  prosperity.   This  represents  an  investment 
in  American  jobs  and  in  America's  economic  security. 

Building  Democracy 

Building  democracy  is  a  long  and  difficult  process  that 
requires  steady  and  patient  support.   But  the  rewards  of 
success,  measured  against  the  costs  of  failure,  amply  justify 
our  efforts. 

The  $1.3  billion  we  have  requested  in  fiscal  1995  would 
fund  democracy-building  programs  in  Central  Europe  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  a  region  where  we  have  a  vital  interest  in 
strengthening  new  democratic  institutions. 

Democratic  and  economic  reform  are  complementary.   The 
small  business  person,  the  entrepreneur,  the  small  shareholder 
represent  the  potential  heart  of  market  democracy  in  Russia. 
These  elements  also  have  a  stake  in  defending  stable  and 
inclusive  political  institutions.   AID  is  focusing  its 
technical  assistance  programs  to  help  these  groups. 

Our  budget  also  contains  a  new  account  to  assist  countries 
undergoing  a  transition  to  democracy.   Most  of  these  funds 
would  be  spent  in  Africa,  Latin  America  and  Asia.   Another  key 
component  of  our  democracy  program  is  funding  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy,  which  strengthens  institutions  that 
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foster  pluralism,  democratic  governance,  civic  education,  humar 
rights,  and  respect  for  the  ru^^   of  law.   And  to  amplify 
support  for  democracy,  we  must  harness  contemporary 
communications  technology.   The  United  States  Information 
Agency  is  restructuring  its  capabilities  to  play  this  role. 

Sustainable  Development 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  review  of  our  global  priorities,  the 
Administration  believes  we  have  paid  too  little  attention  to 
the  interlocking  threats  of  rapid  population  growth,  poverty 
and  environmental  degradation.   If  we  do  not  confront  these 
crises,  large  parts  of  the  world  will  be  unable  to  sustain 
economic  growth.   The  result  will  be  widespread  suffering 
abroad,  and  the  loss  of  export  opportunities  for  American 
companies,  workers  and  farmers.   By  increasing  funding  for 
population  and  environmental  programs,  we  promote  sustainable 
development  and  invest  in  America's  future. 

We  should  also  recognize  that  the  global  problems  we  face 
have  little  respect  for  international  boundaries.   Greenhouse 
gases  emitted  in  South  America  are  as  dangerous  to  our  health 
as  greenhouse  gases  emitted  in  the  United  States.   Yet  the  cos 
of  cutting  these  emissions  is  four  times  higher  here  than  it  i 
in  Brazil. 

The  United  States  is  not  alone  in  trying  to  address  these 
issues.   The  multilateral  development  banks  and  the  IMF  advanc 
similar  goals.   These  institutions  made  more  than  $45  billion 
in  loans  in  1993.   They  are  the  largest  contributors  to  global 
sustainable  development.   Our  contributions  to  these 
organizations  multiply  the  effectiveness  of  our  efforts. 

Finally,  this  budget  contains  a  modest  increase  for  one  of 
America's  most  successful  and  most  admired  programs,  the  Peace 
Corps.   It  represents  America  at  its  best  —  idealism  and 
expertise. 

Promoting  Peace 

The  largest  share  of  our  budget  request,  $6.4  billion,  is 
for  promoting  peace.   More  than  80%  of  this  is  for  maintaininc 
and  advancing  peace  in  the  Middle  East.   At  a  time  when  there 
is  so  much  hope  --  and  so  many  remaining  dangers  —  such  fund: 
are  critical.   Our  programs  will  support  our  continuing 
commitment  to  Israel's  security  and  at  the  same  time  reflect 
Egypt's  vital  role. 

We  are  working  to  ensure  that  U.S.  and  international 
economic  assistance  to  Gaza  and  the  West  Bank,  proceeding  fror 
last  October's  Conference  to  Support  Middle  East  Peace,  leads 
to  projects  that  improve  the  lives  of  the  Palestinians.   AID 
and  OPIC  will  implement  $500  million  in  projects  over  the  nex- 
five  years.   We  are  also  assisting  private  sector  efforts  sue. 
as  the  "Builders  for  Peace"  project  of  Arab-American  and 
Jewish-American  business  leaders. 
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Also  included  in  this  section  of  the  budget  are  funds  for 
non-proliferation  and  disarmament,  one  of  our  strategic 
priorities.   This  includes  funding  for  ACDA  to  implement  the 
Chemical  Weapons  Convention,  and  efforts  to  extend  the  NPT  and 
to  strengthen  the  IAEA,  which  has  been  playing  a  key  role  in 
our  efforts  to  prevent  nuclear  proliferation  in  Korea. 

In  addition,  this  budget  category  includes  programs  to 
counter  narcotics,  terrorism  and  crime.   These  are 
cost-effective  programs  that  directly  benefit  the  American 
people. 

We  have  also  requested  funds  for  UN  peacekeeping.   As  you 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration  has  completed  its 
comprehensive  review  of  our  peacekeeping  policy,  and  we  are 
unanimous  in  support  of  its  conclusions. 

Our  aim  is  not  to  expand  our  peacekeeping  commitments. 
Instead  we  wish  to  establish  a  process  for  making  sound 
judgments  about  when  we  participate  in  peacekeeping  operations, 
and  to  improve  the  way  the  UN  conducts  peacekeeping 
operations.   We  will  always  reserve  the  right  to  act 
unilaterally  to  protect  American  interests.   But  when  a 
collective,  multi-national  approach  such  as  a  peacekeeping 
operation  best  serves  our  interests,  we  want  to  ensure  that  it 
works  effectively. 

If  you  believe,  as  I  do,  that  carefully  defined  UN 
peacekeeping  operations  are  an  effective  means  to  defuse 
tensions  and  deter  violence,  and  that  the  costs  of  such  efforts 
should  be  shared  with  others,  we  must  live  up  to  our 
obligations  to  the  UN.   We  expect  to  be  $1  billion  in  arrears 
to  the  UN  for  peacekeeping  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.   If 
we  do  not  find  a  way  to  pay  these  arrears,  it  is  likely  that 
the  U.N.  will  have  to  close  down  some  of  its  existing 
operations.   We  expect  to  begin  consultations  shortly  with  the 
Congress  on  how  we  might  work  together  to  address  a  growing 
funding  problem  for  peacekeeping. 

We  believe  that  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  should 
share  responsibility  for  managing  and  funding  peacekeeping 
operations.   We  intend  to  ask  tough  questions  before  we  vote  to 
approve  each  new  peacekeeping  mission.   What  U.S.  interests  are 
at  stake?   Is  the  mission  clearly  defined,  and  is  there  an 
identifiable  end  point?   Are  resources  available?   We  also  will 
continue  Ambassador  Albright's  efforts  to  reduce  our 
peacekeeping  assessments  "and  establish  an  independent  Inspector 
General  at  the  UN. 

I  also  want  to  mention  a  critical  part  of  our  policy: 
command  and  control  of  U.S.  forces  in  peacekeeping  operations. 
Let  me  state  clearly  that  the  President  will  never  relinquish 
his  ultimate  command  over  U.S.  forces.   And  under  no 
circumstances  will  our  military  personnel  be  sent  into 
situations  in  which  hostilities  are  likely,  unless  there  is 
proper  command  and  control. 
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As  a  practical  matter,  when  large-scale  or  high-risk  combat 
operations  are  contemplated,  and  American  involvement  is 
necessary,  we  will  be  unlikely  to  accept  UN  operational  control 
over  our  forces.   Rather,  we  will  ordinarily  rely  on  our 
resources  or  those  of  a  regional  alliance,  such  as  NATO,  or  on 
an  appropriate  coalition,  such  as  the  one  assembled  during 
Operation  Desert  Storm.     ^ 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  want  to  improve  cooperation 
and  consultations  between  the  Administration  and  Congress  on 
peacekeeping  operations.   We  have  a  number  of  proposals  that  we 
think  will  address  your  concerns,  and  we  look  forward  to 
working  with  you.   I  particularly  value  and  appreciate,  Mr. 
Chairman,  your  leadership  on  this  vital  issue. 

Humanitarian  Assistance 

Mr.  Chairman,  humanitarian  assistance  programs  will  always 
be  part  of  our  foreign  policy  because  they  reflect  our  ideals. 
This  assistance  also  reinforces  our  interest  in  sustainable 
development . 

We  have  requested  $1.6  billion  for  humanitarian 
assistance.   These  programs  help  refugees,  alleviate  the 
suffering  caused  by  disasters,  and  provide  food  to  impoverished 
people.   Let  me  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  most  of  the  world's 
humanitarian  crises  are  man-made  and,  therefore,  preventable. 
By  promoting  peace,  fostering  economic  growth  and  building 
democracy,  we  hope  over  time  to  reduce  future  needs  for  such 
assistance. 

Advancing  Diplomacy 

This  budget  request  includes  funds  to  support  the 
operations  of  the  Department  of  State,  AID  and  our  assessed 
contributions  to  international  organizations.   The  effective 
use  of  diplomacy  —  through  early  reporting,  crisis  prevention, 
and  the  effective  use  of  membership  in  the  UN  and  other 
international  organizations  —  is  critical  to  success  in 
achieving  America's  broad  national  security  goals. 

We  are  investing  in  the  skills  of  the  people  who  manage  and 
execute  our  foreign  policy  and  international  programs.   We  are 
training  them  in  the  diplomatic  disciplines  of  the  future, 
including  economic  and  global  environmental  issues,  as  well  as 
export  promotion. 

The  State  Department  and  the  other  foreign  affairs  agencies 
are  undertaking  major  reforms,  working  closely  with  Vice 
President  Gore  and  the  National  Performance  Review.   The 
Department  has  instituted  broad-based  reorganization  and  reform 
of  its  operations  to  keep  pace  with  change  both  here  and 
abroad.   In  addition,  the  fiscal  1995  request  strongly  supports 
the  President's  plan  for  reducing  administrative  overhead  and 
emDlovment  by  assuming  substantial  savings  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  fiscal  1995  budget  defines 
our  long-term  policy  objectives  and  funds  the  six  strategic 
priorities  I  outlined  earlier.   This  is  an  austere  budget, 
consistent  with  the  President's  deficit  reduction  plan.   It  is 
also  a  budget  with  a  single  unifying  theme:  investing  in  the 
security  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 
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Questions  for  the  Record  Submitted  to  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 

House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
February  24,  1994 


Question: 

What  has  been  the  estimated  effect  of  sanctions  imposed  on 
China  last  August?   Have  any  satellite  launches  been  halted  by 
sanctions,  including  the  OPTUS  B-3,  Echostar,  and  Asiasat-2? 
Have  any  potential  launches  been  cancelled  because  of 
sanctions?   Has  the  Department  established  the  criteria  to 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  sanctions?   If  not,  will  it  do  so 
in  the  near  future?   With  the  recent  granting  of  several 
license  applications  for  the  export  of  satellites,  including  a 
satellite  "system"  to  Hughes,  has  the  administration  in  effect 
tried  to  circumvent  its  own  sanctions  regime? 

Answer : 

The  legislatively  mandated  sanctions  have  not  been  waived. 

They  are  being  applied  consistent  with  the  appropriate 

licensing  practices  of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce. 


The  sanctions  law  does  not  reguire  the  Administration  to 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  sanctions.   Indeed,  it  requires 
that  sanctions  decisions  be  reached  without  regard  to  the 
economic  consequences  of  the  sanctions. 

The  August  1993  sanctions  imposed  pursuant  to  the  missile 
prol i t eration  sanctions  law  amended  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act,  administered  by  the  State  Department  and  the  Export 
Administration  Act,  administered  by  the  Commerce  Department. 
In  so  doing,  it  did  not  disturb  the  long-standing  regulatory 
practice  or  either  agency  in  administering  its  Act. 
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The  missile  sanctions  law  requires  the  denial  of  licenses 
for  the  transfer  of  MTCR  Annex  items  to  sanctioned  Chinese 
entities  and  government  activities.   Satellites  themselves  are 
not  listed  on  the  MTCR  Annex,  but  they  may  contain  MTCR  Annex 
components. 

Under  the  State  Department's  "see-though"  licensing 
practice,  licenses  for  satellites  containing  MTCR  component 
items  on  State's  Munitions  List  are  treated  as  licenses  for  the 
export  of  MTCR  components.   Under  the  sanctions  law,  those 
licenses  must  be  denied.   Since  the  effective  date  of  the 
proliferation  sanctions,  the  State  Department  has  not  issued 
any  licenses  for  the  transfer  to  sanctioned  Chinese  entities 
and  government  activities  of  MTCR  annex  items,  including 
satellites  with  MTCR  components. 

Under  the  Commerce  Department's  longstanding  licensing 
practice,  dual-use  MTCR  annex  items  in  a  satellite  lose  their 
independent  identity  and  do  not  themselves  trigger  a 
requirement  for  a  separate  license.   The  satellite  itself  is 
licensed  as  an  integral  unit,  without  reference  to  its 
components.   Because  satellites  are  not  MTCR  Annex  items  the 
sanctions  law  does  not  require  that  such  licenses  be  denied  by 
Con-erce.   The  granting  of  such  licenses  by  Commerce  involves  a 
deterr.ination  that  the  satellite  launch  arrangements  will  not 
pernit  the  Chinese  to  acquire  militarily  significant  equipment 
or  rechnoloqy. 
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Two  applications  for  exports  valued  cumulatively  at  USD 
78.6  million  are  under  consideration  by  Commerce.   One 
satellite  case  approved  by  Commerce  involves  the  launching  in 
China  of  a  third  country's  satellite  under  appropriate 
safeguards.   For  proprietary  reasons,  Commerce  and  State  are 
not  authorized  to  identify  the  U.S.  suppliers. 
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Question: 


Why  does  the  Clinton  Administration  want  to  repeal  the 
Migiation  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  and  place  these 
valuable  programs  into  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act?   These 
proorams  are  currently  authorized  in  the  State 
Authorization  Bill.   Is  the  State  Department  looking  to  AID 
to  t:ake  over  these  programs? 


Ansv/er  : 

The  state  Department  will  continue  to  manage  the  refugee 
and  migiation  program. 

With  respect  to  Title  IV  of  the  proposed  International 
Cooperation  Act,  State  will  administer  Section  4101  - 
Refugee  Assistance  while  AID  will  administer  Section  4202  - 
Uis.istei  Assistance. 

rormal  designation  of  responsibility  will  be  set  forth 
in  the  Executive  Order  which  will  implement  the  new  Act. 

The  refugee  and  migration  programs  are  important  tools  of 
M.S.  foi'^iqn  policy,  combining  crises  management,  humanitarian 
action  Mid  lefugee  resettlement,  part  of  our  immigration 
|Toli':y.   The  composite  nature  of  refugee  programs  is  an 
inip'>it.ant  reason  to  keep  them  in  State. 
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Refugee  authorities  include  the  U.S.  refugee  admissions 
program  (under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary 
Committees)  as  well  as  overseas  assistance.. 

Overseas  assistance  programs  support  U.S.  objectives  in 
responding  to  crises  such  as  in  Bosnia  and  Somalia. 

The  specific  authorities  of  the  Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance  Act  --  such  as  the  continuation  of  an  Emergency 
Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance  Fund  —  are  carried  over 
into  the  new  bill. 
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Questions  for  the  Record  Submitted  to  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 

by  Congressman  Oilman 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

February  24, 1994 


A.   EXPORT  CONTROLS-PROLIFERATION 

In  light  of  the  current  high-level  attention  now  focused  on 
proliferation  dangers  on  the  Korean  peninsula  and  in  China, 
can  we  afford  to  dismantle  the  only  international  system  of 
export  controls  without  a  clear  alternative  to  take  its 
place?   It  is  my  understanding  that  Cocoiti  is  now  scheduled 
to  expire  at  the  end  of  March  with  no  alternative  or 
successor  regime  in  sight. 

Answer : 

COCOM  was  created  in  1949  as  a  corollary  to  NATO.   It  was 

targeted  against  the  strategic  threat  posed  by  the  Warsaw  Pact 

and  other  communist  countries.   It  was  never  intended  to  guard 

against  the  very  different  and  very  serious  proliferation 

threats  that  concern  us  today.   Those  new  dangers  are  serious, 

but  there  are  more  uncertainties  than  in  1949.   The  spread  of 

weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  sophisticated  conventional  arms 

IS  perhaps  the  single  most  important  security  threat.   Demand 

for  such  weapons  is  high,  as  in  Iran  and  Libya.   The  new 

independent  states  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  have  new 

commercial  incentives  to  expand  trade  in  arms  and  sensitive 

:'-uai-iis«?  items.   In  many  cases,  they  also  inherit  weak  export 

••Q!!?.  rr  1  :.v!-.ti.'ms  . 
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Our  post-Cold  War  export  control  policy  must  respond  to 
these  new  security  threats.   The  administration's  approach  is 
to: 

o    Reduce  demand  for  dangerous  weapons  and  technologies 
through  support  for  international  non-proliferation  norms  and 
strategies  to  reduce  regional  instability. 

o   Pursue  a  multilateral  export  control  approach  to  achieve 
our  non-proliferation  goals,  through  the  MTCR,  Australia  Group 
(AG),  and  the  Nuclear  Suppliers  Group  (NSG) . 
o    Design  a  new  multilateral  arrangement  to  replace  COCOM, 
involving  transparency  and  restraint  in  arms  and  sensitive 
items . 
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Is  the  U.S.  likely  to  end  up  with  a  set  of  export  control 
rules  different  from  those  of  other  countries?   In  light  of 
the  uncertainties  surrounding  Russia  and  the  proliferation- 
promoting  policies  of  China,  not  to  speak  of  such  countries 
as  Libya,  North  Korea,  Iran  and  Iraq,  what  is  this 
administration  doing  to  construct  the  best  possible 
international  regime  to  meet  the  proliferation  challenges 
ot  the  1990s? 

Answer : 

COCOM  served  to  expand  cooperation  among  the  Western 
countries  (e.g.,  through  elaboration  of  control  lists, 
licensing  standards,  etc.).   We  wish  to  preserve  these  patterns 
of  cooperation,  which  we  consider  very  valuable  in  addressing 
nev/  dangers  to  international  peace  and  security  through 
coordinated  action  with  friends  and  allies. 

Hiah  '-'n  our  list  of  concerns  is  the  need  to  ensure 
ratability  in  t:he  Middle  East  and  South  Asia,  to  deter 
destabi 1 i zina  buildups  of  conventional  weapons  and  other 
r.on:-.  1 1".  1  v.-  t  <:chno  log  les  and  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  such 
itotn3  l-v  iiniiq(?rouc  states,  such  as  Iran. 
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These  factors  led  us  to  approach  our  allies  in  niid-1993 
with  a  proposal  to  create  a  new,  more  broadly  based  mechanism 
with  a  security  rationale  tailored  for  the  post-Cold  War 
world.   We  outlined  multiple  objectives  in  our  proposal: 
o   To  deal  firmly  and  creatively  with  dangerous  states  (e.g., 
Iraq,  Iran,  North  Korea,  and  Libya)  that  are  contributing  to 
tensions  in  regions  like  the  Middle  East; 

o    To  advance  the  process  of  engaging  Russia  and  other  newly 
independent  states  in  the  establishment  of  effective  export 
control  systems  and  in  combating  the  global  proliferation  of 
weapons  and  sensitive  dual-use  technology; 

o   To  close  gaps  in  the  non-proliferation  regimes  and  improve 
our  ability  to  enhance  regional  stability  by  controlling 
conventional  arms  and  sensitive  dual-use  sales  on  a 
multilateral  basis  for  the  first  time;  and 

o   To  remove  disadvantages  placed  on  U.S.  exporters  by  the 
lack  of  adequate  multilateral  coordination  on  sensitive 
transfers  to  terrorist  states  and  other  threats. 

Despite  very  substantial  progress  to  date,  there  .are  a 
number  of  outstanding  issues.   For  one,  how  far  will  our 
European  allies  and  Russia  go  in  joining  with  to  keep  dangerous 
techno  1  i>q ies  away  from  dangerous  states?   Second,  will  the  new 
regime  have  real  teeth,  particularly  regarding  conventional 
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weapons?   We  have  proposed  a  regime  that  involves  a  serious 
information  exchange  and  scope  for  consultation  and  concerted 
action  where  the  risks  are  acute. 

There  is  also  the  issue  of  Russia's  attitude  toward  the 
obligations  entailed  by  membership  in  the  new  arrangement,  in 
particular  its  commitment  to  responsible  export  control 
policy.   We  are  continuing  to  discuss  this  question  carefully 
and  in  detail  with  Russian  authorities. 

With  respect  to  these  outstanding  issues,  we  will  continue 
to  press  vigorously  for  a  credible  regime  that  will  advance  our 
mutual  security  interests  as  well  as  the  interests  of  regional 
peace  and  security. 
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Has  the  Administration  considered  the  designation  of  an 
Ambassador-at-large  with  the  power  and  authority  to  act  on 
the  President's  behalf  in  negotiating  a  new  international 
export  control  system? 

Answej;: 

It  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  appoint  an 

Ambassador-at-large  to  give  the  necessary  impetus  to  the 

President's  intentions.   Negotiations  on  the  new  regime  with 

the  allies,  the  Russian  Federation,  and  other  interested 

governments  are  being  conducted  at  a  senior  level  by  the  Under 

Secretary  of  State  for  International  Security  Affairs,  Dr.  Lynn 

Davis.   Negotiations  on  the  details  of  the  transition  to  a  new 

regime  are  the  responsibility  of  other  State  Department 

"tCicialrj  and  their  colleagues  from  other  agencies,  under  the 

direction  of  the  Under  Secretary  and  pursuant  to  decisions 

Mkon  by  nenior  officials.   More  generally,  we  are  trying  to 

.T/oi(i  .Ts  much  as  possible  the  proliferation  of  special  purpose 

•uticof.  »  h.ir  tend  to  lose  t:heir  meaning  over  time  but  not  their 

".\i ::'.  i.Mi'j-; .   Such  offices  also  generally  lack  the  impact, 

••ii:i!  .-,  1  n.-:!- 1  1  1  ty  ,  and  accountability  of  offices  that  have  a 

•••  n'  1  iiu  ;  :i'i  tole  i  r.  the  ►^iJt  abl  ished  organizational  structure. 
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In  light  of  the  Administration's  professed  concern  for 
peacekeeping  and  reducing  our  peacekeeping  arrearage,  why 
didn't  the  Administration  make  an  all  out  effort  to  secure 
funds  for  international  peacekeeping  activities  on  the 
recently-enacted  earthquake  supplemental? 

Answer : 

DOD  requested  an  emergency  supplemental  because  the  funds 

required  had  a  direct  effect  on  DOD  readiness  issues.   The 

State  Department's  requirement  to  pay  mounting  UN  peacekeeping 

assessments  was  no  less  urgent,  but  the  Administration  was 

able,  at  the  time,  to  identify  offsets  for  its  supplemental 

lequest.   Unfortunately,  when  the  "earthquake"  supplemental  was 

considered  by  the  Congress,  offsets  which  the  Administration 

had  identified  were  taken  for  other  purposes  and  no 

;;upp  lementa  1  funds  were  appropriated  to  State.   Our  urgent  need 

for  supplemental  funds  to  deal  with  peacekeeping  shortfalls  has 

orovMi  in  size  and  urgency  subsequent  to  the  above  mentioned 

'Totiaress  iona  1  action. 

noes  the  Administration  intend  to  expend  the  political 
capital  required  to  move  the  pending  $608  million  request? 
What  actions  does  it  seek  from  this  committee? 

Answei : 

We  believe  that  international  peacekeeping  is  a  valuable 
tool  for  advancing  U.S.  foreign  policy  interests.   We  have  a 
direct  interest  in  promoting  international  stability,  and  we 
need  mechanisms  to  help  promote  this  stability  without  always 
havina  to  project  U.S.  military  power. 

The  Administration  has  been  and  plans  to  continue  to  make 
eveiy  offort  to  obtain  tijose  funds.   We  ask  for  your  support. 
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R.  PEACEKEEPING 

When  does  the  Administration  intend  to  release  the  overall 
peacekeeping  policy  paper,  the  so-called  PDD-13?   Are  you 
concerned  that  the  criteria  for  Chapter  VII  peace  operations 
could  embroil  us  in  future  Somalias?   Are  foreign  civil  wars, 
in  which  no  political  settlement  has  been  reached,  the  right 
candidates  for  UN  (action)?   Shouldn't  we  tie  our  criteria  for 
participation  in  these  operations  with  our  interests? 

Answer : 

We  are  finishing  our  consultations  with  Congress  before 
presenting  the  PDD  to  the  President  for  signature.   We  do  not 
intend  to  release  publicly  the  document  itself,  but  we  will 
provide  an  extensive  summation  of  the  review's  findings. 

The  draft  PDD  sets  out  factors  to  be  considered  before  the 
U.S.  agrees  to  support  a  peacekeeping  operation.   The  factors 
would  help  to  frame  the  debate  over  whether  a  proposed 
peacekeeping  operation  is  feasible  and  has  the  support  of  the 
international  community.   A  decision  on  whether  support  for  a 
peacekeeping  operation  is  in  the  U.S.  interest  would  be  based 
on  the  cumulative  weight  of  the  factors,  and  certainly  would 
not  be  determined  through  a  mechanistic  checklist. 

Clearly,  some  situations  are  not  ripe  for  any  sort  of 
international  intervention.   However,  there  are  certainly  cases 
wliere,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  political  settlement,  the 
international  community  can  act  to  support  important  interests. 
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including  to  advance  the  prospects  for  a  settlement  and  to 
support  humanitarian  objectives.   In  Bosnia,  for  example,  the 
UN  has  moved  in  partnership  with  NATO  to  prevent  the 
strangulation  of  Sarajevo,  to  maintain  a  humanitarian  lifeline, 
and  to  advance  the  prospects  for  a  negotiated  peace. 

A  major  factor  to  be  considered  before  U.S.  forces 
participate  in  any  peace  operation  is  the  U.S.  national 
interest  to  be  served  by  such  participation.   Moreover,  any 
decision  to  participate  will  be  made  at  the  highest  levels  of 
the  U.S.  government.   The  President  already  has  stated  his 
intention  to  consult  with  Congress  before  any  commitment  of 
U.S.  forces  to  Bosnia  is  made. 
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wiiat  policies  are  you  undertaking  to  ensure  that  we  pay  no  more 
than  25\  of  UN  peacekeeping  costs?   What  is  the  department 
doing  to  put  in  place  an  independent  Inspector  General  to 
ferret  out  the  waste,  fraud  and  abuse  at  the  UN?   With  the 
failure  to  renew  the  contract  of  Melissa  Wells  as  the  UN  Under 
Secretary  for  Management  is  the  Administration  proposing 
American  candidates  for  this  key  post  with  extensive  managerial 
and  administrative  abilities? 

Answer : 

On  reducing  the  U.S.  assessment  for  UN  peacekeeping,  we 

have  pressed  our  points  with  the  UN  working  groups  reviewing 

the  peacekeeping  scale  of  assessments,  have  met  with 

influential  member  countries  in  various  coalitions,  members  of 

the  UN  Secretariat  staff,  and  the  Secretary  General  himself. 

The  Secretary  General  has  dispatched  emissaries  to  urge  a 

number  of  states  to  increase  their  peacekeeping  contributions. 

We  plan  to  continue  to  press  for  a  rate  reduction  in  upcoming 

UN  meetings  and  are  determined  to  continue  these  efforts  until 

our  rate  has  been  reduced  to  no  more  than  25  percent. 

Tlie  Secretary  General  has  created  an  Office  of  Inspections 

and  Investigations  (Oil)  as  a  first  step  towards  creation  of  a 

luaher  level  post  with  broader  audit,  evaluation  and 

invest iaat ive  authority.   We  are  working  to  have  the  General 

Assembly  pass  a  resolution  that  will  institutionalize  the  Oil, 

assute  it3  independence  of  the  Secretariat  in  carrying  out  its 

■^rr>r  nt  lonr; ,  .assure  its  report  is  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 

'^Hti'MDl  'o  'lie  'General  Assembly  unchanged,  and  define  the  means 

of  appointment  and  removal  of  the  head  of  the  office.   We 

expect  the  General  Assembly  to  pass  such  a  resolution  this 

spr  ing . 

We  have  provided  names  of  well-qualified,  American 

candidates  to  the  Secretary  General.   We  hope  he  will  select  an 

American  for  this  position.   All  of  our  candidates  have 

extensive  managerial  and  administrative  experience. 
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What  is  the  Administration's  policy  in  regard  to  the  inclusion 
of  Russian  peacekeeping  troops  in  the  countries  of  the  Former 
Soviet  Union?   Under  what  conditions  would  they  be  included  in 
the  peacekeeping  operations  of  the  U.N.  or  the  CSCE?   Is  the 
Administration  concerned  that  Russia  will  try  to  cloak  its 
growing  expansionist  policies  in  the  near  future  under  the 
cloak  of  peacekeeping  operations,  particularly  those  flying  a 
U.N.  flag? 


Answer: 

The  Russians  have  suggested  that  the  UN  Security  Council 
endorse  Russian  peacekeeping  operations  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union.   For  us  to  consider  supporting  Security  Council 
endorsement  of  a  specific  Russian  peacekeeping  effort,  such  an 
effort  would  have  to  meet  a  niimber  of  conditions: 

The  Russian  role  must  be  desired  by  all  of  the  parties 
to  the  particular  dispute. 

The  role  of  Russian  forces  must  be  neutral  and  carried 
out  under  the  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and/or 
CSCE,  and  subject  to  international  oversight. 

It  must  be  based  on  maintaining  the  independence, 
sovereignty,  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  New 

Independent  States. 

A  process  aimed  at  achieving  a  political  settlement  of 
the  dispute  should  be  underway. 

We  would  consider  the  adviscLbility  of  Russian  participation 
in  UN  or  CSCE  peacekeeping  efforts  in  the  FSU  on  a  case -by- case 
basis . 
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Question: 


What  has  been  the  estimated  effect  of  sanctions  imposed  on  China  last  August? 
Have  any  satellite  launches  been  halted  by  sanctions,  including  the  Optus  B-3, 
EchoStar  or  Asiasat  2?  Have  any  potential  launches  been  cancelled  because  of  the 
sanctions?  If  not,  will  it  do  so  in  the  near  future?  With  the  recent  granting  of 
several  license  applications  for  the  export  of  satellites,  including  a  satellite 
"system"  to  Hughes,  has  the  administration  in  effect  tried  to  circumvent  its  own 
sanctions  regime? 

—Pursuant  to  those  sanctions,  how  many  licenses  for  exports  to  China  have  been 
denied  by  the  Slate  Department?  Please  provide  a  list  including  a  description  of  the 
license  request,  the  proposed  exporter,  the  export  involved  and  the  reasons  denied. 

Answer: 

Since  the  imposition  of  missile  proliferation  sanctions  against  certain  entities  in  the  PRC 
on  Auyusi  24.  1993.  the  Department  has  not  issued  any  licenses  for  the  transfer  to 
sanctioned  Chinese  entities  or  government  activities  of  any  MTCR  Annex  items 
controlled  under  the  U.S.  Munitions  List  (USML).  To  date,  the  Department  has  not 
denied  any  cases  on  missile  proliferation  sanctions  grounds  alone.  However,  the 
Department  has  pending  two  cases  which  are  in  the  initial  review  process,  but  which  have 
been  recommend  for  denial  in  light  of  the  missile  proliferation  sanctions.  In  most  cases, 
applications  involvine  export  to  China  of  MTCR  Annex  items  on  the  USML  are  not 
reviewed  tor  possible  denial  under  the  missile  proliferation  sanctions  because  they  must 
ilread\  be  denied  under  section  902(a)(3)  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act  for 
r^"')()  and  r'S"')l  (ihe  Tiananmen  Square  export  sanctions). 
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--More  specifically,  please  provide  a  list  (with  the  same  information  as 
requested  above)  of  the  licenses  which  have  been  both  approved  and  denied  by  the 
Slate  Department  for  exports  related  to  "satellites  or  satellite  systems".  If  there  are 
requests  pending,  please  provide  a  list  of  those  requests  as  well. 

Answer: 

The  Department  has  not  approved  any  licenses  for  the  export  to  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  (PRC)  of  "satellites  or  satellite  systems"  (nor  for  any  other 
commodiiy  on  the  U.S.  Munitions  List)  since  the  imposition  of  missile 
proliferation  sanctions  against  entities  in  the  PRC  on  August  24,  1993.  During  that 
same  period,  the  Department  denied  a  total  of  eleven  applications  for  USML  items 
to  the  PRC.  hut  none  of  them  dealt  with  "satellites  or  satellite  systems".  A  group 
ofliccnso  applications  for  export  of  the  Optus-B  satellite  to  be  launched  in  China 
to  replace  an  AUSSA T-B  satellite  which  exploded  upon  launch  in  December, 
19^2.  were  returned  without  action  following  the  imposition  of  missile 
prt>lifcraiK)n  sanctions. 
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There  are  five  licenses  currently  pending  that  involve  exports  to  the  PRC  related  to 
"satellites  or  satellite  systems."  One  license  would  allow  the  applicant,  on  behalf 
of  the  International  Telecommunications  Satellite  Corp.  (INTELSAT),  to  provide  a 
telemetry  receiver  covered  under  the  USML  to  FNTELSAPs  Chinese  signatory 
(i.e.,  Beijing  Telecommunications  Authority)  for  use  in  the  Chinese  ground  station 
for  sending  signals  to  and  receiving  signals  from  the  INTELSAT  commercial 
telecommunications  satellite  network.  The  Department  has  determined  that  the 
missile  proliferation  sanctions  do  not  apply  to  this  application,  because  the  Chinese 
consignee/end-user  is  not  one  of  the  Chinese  entities  subject  to  those  sanctions. 
Tiananmen  Square  sanctions  do  apply,  however,  and  the  administration  can 
approve  these  cases  only  if  it  decides  that  they  are  "in  the  U.S.  national  interest." 

There  are  four  other  licenses  relating  to  "satellites  or  satellite  systems"  currently 
under  initial  intcr-agency  review.  One  recently  received  application  involves  the 
export  of  repair  spare  parts  to  an  INTELSAT  ground  station  in  China.  Another 
case  involves  the  export  of  a  sample  satellite-to-launch  vehicle  separation  system 
for  use  in  launching  a  commercial  communications  satellite.  The  third  case 
involves  the  temporary  export  of  a  "test  simulator"  system  to  test  performance  of  a 
ground  station  for  an  INMARSAT  commercial  telecommunications  satellite.  The 
fourth  application  involves  a  request  from  a  U.S.  satellite  manufacturer  to  be 
allowed  to  use  an  11 AR  exemption  to  return  Chinese-origin  technical  data  to  China 
Great  Wall  Corp.   Ihe  Chinese  technical  data  was  transferred  during  technical 
discussions  about  Chinese  launch  of  Iridium  satellites  under  a  license  approved 
prior  to  imposiiion  of  the  missile  proliferation  sanctions.    There  are  no  other 
applications  currcnily  pending  at  the  Department  for  export  licenses  of  material 
related  lo  "saiclliics  or  satellite  svstems"  controlled  under  the  USML. 
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Question  for  the  Record  Submitted  to  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 

by  Congressman  Schumer 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

February  24, 1994 


While  the  Declaration  of  Principles  laid  out  the 
framework  for  peace  between  Israel  and  the  Palestinians,  I 
believe  that  the  United  States  should  not  be  sending  any 
aid  to  the  Palestinians  until  certain  conditions  are  met. 
I  made  that  point  clear  last  year  when  I  opposed  a  waiver 
that  would  enable  the  PLO  to  receive  U.S.  aid.   It  was  my 
demand  then,  and  it  still  is  today,  that  Chairman  Arafat 
and  the  PLO  publicly  reject  the  Arab  boycott  against 
Israel.   That  has  not  happened. 

Now  I'm  even  more  distressed,  having  learned  that 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  Senate  version  o  f  the  State 
Department  Authorization  bill  that  would  essentially  grant 
a  permanent  waiver  to  the  PLO.   As  you  know,  the  provision 
would  put  the  onus  on  Congress  to  reject  a  continuation  of 
the  current  waiver.   And  it  makes  less  likely  an  open 
Congressional  debate  on  the  merits  of  PLO  aid.   The 
current  method,  of  asking  Congress  to  continue  the  waiver, 
is  appropriate  and  satisfactory,  especially  since  it  was 
Congress  that  mandated  th  ban  on  aid  to  the  PLO. 

It  will  be  extremely  difficult  for  Congress  to  deny  a 
continuation  of  the  waiver  or  even  debate  it.   Of  greater 
■:oncern  is  the  fact  that  the  PLO  charter  still  calls  for 
nhe  destruction  of  Israel,  and  that  Arafat's  leadership  of 
the  PLO  is  slipping  and  that  there  are  factions  of  the  PLO 
flatly  opposed  to  peace  with  Israel.   Please  clarify  for 
me  why  the  Administration  wants  this  change? 


Answer : 

We  share  your  concern  that  Arafat  has  not  publicly 
spoken  out  against  the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel,  and  we 
continue  to  press  him  to  do  so  .^ 


The  current  legislation  requires  the  President,  prior 
ho  exercising  his  waiver  authority,  to  certify  to  the 
Tonaress  ^hat  the  PLO  is  in  compliance  with  the  commitments 
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Arafat  undertook  in  his  September  9  let'ters  to  Prime 
Minister  Rabin  and  Foreign  Minister  Hoist  and  that  it  is 
in  the  U.S.  national  interest  to  exercis  the  authority. 
This  legislation  expires  July  1,  1994.   The  provision 
contained  in  the  State  Department  authorization 
legislation  extends  this  authority  beyond  the  July  1  cut 
off.   The  waiver  is  valid  for  six  month  periods. 
Subsequent  to  congressional  consultations  and  prior  to 
renewing  the  waiver,  the  President  must  certify  that  the 
PLO  remains  in  compliance  with  the  September  9 
commitments.   If  at  any  time  the  PLO  fails  to  do  so,  the 
waiver  would  be  suspended. 

The  U.S.  provides  assistance  to  the  Palestinian  people 
in  support  of  the  Middle  East  peace  process.   This,  aid  is 
humanitarian  and  developmental.   The  Middle  East  Peace 
Facilitation  Act  of  1993,  as  amended,  allows  the 
President,  inter  alia,  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
prohibition  on  U.S.  assessed  contributions  to 
international  organizations  that  indirectly  benefit  the 
PLO. 

The  provision  in  the  Senate  bill  still  contains  the 
requirement  for  Presidential  certification.   Should  the 
PLO  lapse  in  the  September  9  commitments,  the  waiver  on 
certain  activites  can  be  suspended.   The  new  provision 
merely  obviates  the  need  to  pass  new  legislation  each  time 
the  six  monLh  period  expires. 
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Question  fc  r  the  Record  Submitted  to  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 

by  Congressman  Brown 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

February  24, 1994 


Question: 

The  Administration's  foreign  aid  reform  legislation  would 
expand  presidential  power  by  allowing  the  Executive  Branch  to 
break  or  shave  earmarks  and  to  transfer  funds  between 
accounts.   The  bill  also  would  give  the  Executive  Branch  great 
flexibility  to  curtail  or  resume  aid  to  prohibited  countries 
and  to  decide  on  what  terms  such  decisions  are  made. 

What  is  the  Administration's  view  of  the  balance  of  powers  as 
it  relates  to  this  narrow  area?   What  assurance  would  there  be 
that  spending  on  foreign  assistance  would  reflect  the 
priorities  that  guided  Congress  in  appropriating  the  money? 

My  fundamental  concern  here  is  that  this  legislation  would  set 
the  course  for  such  decision-making  for  the  foreseeable 
future.   Consequently,  what  check  would  there  be  on  a  President 
and  an  Administration  that  were  not  as  progressive  in  their 
outlook  on  the  world  as  is  the  present  Administration?   By 
approving  this  change  in  foreign  assistance  decision-making 
power,  are  we  in  the  legislative  branch  not  disrupting  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  that  in  the  past  has  proved 
useful  in  dissuading  other  Administrations  from  policies  that 
encouraged  instability  in  various  regions  of  the  world? 

Answer : 

By  providing  the  President  greater  flexibility  to  match 

scarce  foreign  affairs  resources  and  priorities,  the  proposed 

Peace,  Prosperity,  and  Democracy  Act  would  enhance  U.S.  ability 

to  meet  the  difficult  challenges  of  the  post-Cold  War 

envitonment.   The  proposed  legislation  would  establish  fewer 

and  more  focused  foreign  policy  goals;  restructure, 

consolidate,  and  reduce  the  number  of  foreign  affairs  accounts; 

and  tie  assistance  to  performance.   Furthermore,  it  is  based  on 

a  framownrk  that  seeks  to  bring  more  tangible  benefits  to 

Americans  by  enhancing  U.S.  economic  security,  promoting 

democratic  and  free-market  reforms  overseas,  and  reducing 
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dangers  posed  by  environmental  degradation,  rapid  population 
growth,  and  narcotics  and  terrorism.   The  Administration  also 
believes  that  the  new  orientation  would  maximize  efficient  use 
of  foreign  affairs  resources,  thereby  increasing  Congressional 
and  public  support  for  such  funding. 

The  Administration  has  consulted  extensively  with  Congress 
on  the  new  legislation  and  on  the  question  of  foreign  policy 
priorities  in  general.   Its  goal  has  been  to  develop  a  common 
understanding  that  will  strengthen  the  U.S.  position  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy.   The  new  legislation  would  improve 
the  Government's  ability  to  fulfill  its  foreign  affairs 
responsibilities  while  preserving  its  system  of  checks  and 
balances.   Consistent  with  the  U.S.  Constitution,  Congress 
would  continue  to  wield  the  same  influence  and  oversight  in 
foreign  affairs  through  authorizations  and  appropriations. 


APPENDIX  5 


Tuesday.  March  15.  1994 

Statement  of 

John  H.  Costello 

President  The  Citizens  Network  for  Foreign  Affairs 

before  the 

Committee  on  Foreign  AfTaiR 

U^.  House  of  Representatives 

March  15.  1994 


INTRODUCTION 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.    It  is  a  pnviiege  to  be  with  you  this  mommg  to  discuss  the 
reform  of  U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  activities.    I  not  only  appreciate  the  oppominity  to  be  here 
personally,  but  i  also  appreciate  the  thoughtful  and  inclusive  process  the  Committee  has 
adopted  to  seeic  input  from  a  wide  range  of  interested  individuals  and  organizations.  The  care 
with  which  you  are  proceeding  reflects  both  on  the  complexity  of  the  issues  to  be  addressed 
and  the  imponance  of  the  outcome  to  Amenca  and  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  there  are  many  aspects  of  the  bill  worth  discussing.  I'm  not  going  to 
attempt  to  cover  all  the  ground  there  is  to  cover.   Instead.  I  will  focus  my  remarks  on  a  few 
key  points  which  I  believe  are  cntical  to  the  vitality  and  effectiveness  of  Amenca's  foreign 
assistance  program  as  we  move  toward  the  21$t  Centur>'. 

Before  proceeding,  a  few  words  of  background.   The  Citizens  Network  for  Foreign  Affairs 
was  founded  in  1985  as  a  non-panisan.  nonprofit  organization  aimed  at  building  public 
suppon  for.  and  panicipaiion  in.  Amenca"  s  increasing  stake  m  its  international  relationships  -- 
and  particularly  its  relationships  with  the  developing  and  emerging  nations    We  believed  then. 
as  we  believe  now.  in  several  fundamental  pnnciplcs  which  are  relevant  to  today's  discussion: 


We  believe  that  today,  more  than  ever  before.  U.S.  economic  and  environmental  well- 
bcmc.  peace  and  secunty  are  direcil\  tied  to  our  capacity  to  promote  broad-based, 
sustainable  economic  growth  in  the  world's  emerging  economies:  our  ability  to  provide 
economic  opportunities  for  Amcncan  workers  is  increasingly  linked  to  our  ability  to 
provide  economic  opportunities  for  nine-tenths  of  the  world's  population. 

We  believe  that  the  emerging  economies  and  emerging  democracies  represent  the 
markets  with  the  most  dynamic  potential  for  growth  for  much  of  the  U.S.  economy, 
and  that  these  are  the  markets  for  which  Amenca  will  increasingly  have  to  compete. 

We  believe  that  in  a  complex,  competitive  global  economy,  we  need  to  define  and 
implement  foreign  policies  and  foreign  assistance  policies  which  are  much  more 
responsive  to  Amenca  s  international  economic  interests  and  which  result  in  a  more 
colljborative  relationship  between  our  government,  the  non-governmental  sectors  and 
especially  the  pnvaie  enterpnse  sector  in  pursuit  of  these  interests. 
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For  the  past  nine  years.  The  Citizens  Network  has  conducted  a  wide  range  of  efforts  to 
engage  leaders  across  America  in  recognition  of  the  interdependency  of  our  own  interests  with 
those  of  the  developing  world  --  of  the  growing  U.S.  stake  in  the  success  of  broad-based 
econoniic  development  beyond  our  borders.   One  part  of  our  action  program  ~  our  National 
Policy  Roundtable  initiative  --  has  brought  together  more  than  3,000  leaders  from  the 
business,  nonprofit  and  government  sectors  in  18  states  to  address  these  issues.   In  the 
agriculture  sector  alone  we  have  mobilized  nearly  200  American  businesses,  associations, 
commodity  organizations,  banks  and  universities  through  The  Citizens  Network  Agribusiness 
Alliance,  an  unprecedented  effort  to  spark  the  creative  involvement  of  key  sectors  of 
American  society  in  support  of  sustainable  international  development.'   Our  experience  has 
taught  us  some  important  lessons,  a  few  of  which  I  will  touch  upon  in  a  moment 

A  TIMELY  AND  IMPORTANT  EFFORT 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  begin  by  applauding  the  Administration  for  putting  forward  the  draft 
legislation  which  has  now  been  introduced  as  H.R.  3765.  This  is  a  timely  and  important 
effort,  undertaken  with  much  care  and  much  good  thinking.  The  draft  builds  on  the  seminal 
work  of  Chairman  Hamilton  and  Congressman  Oilman  in  1989,  and  moves  further  toward  real 
foreign  aid  reform.   (I  note  that  one  of  the  questions  put  forward  in  your  invitation  to  appear 
here  today  was  "Why  is  Foreign  Assistance  Reform  Needed?"   I  believe  that  this  question  has 
been  answered  so  often  and  so  well  by  others  that  I  need  not  repeat  the  reasons,  except  to 
say,  in  a  gross  oversimplification,  that  we  on?  in  a  new  era,  that  much  of  the  aid  program  does 
not  produce  the  results  it  should,  and  that  most  of  the  American  people  are  not  behind  it.) 

It  is  my  deep  hope  that  this  effort  at  fundamental  reform  will  yield  real  and  practical  results. 
I  believe  it  can,  and  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  in  the  private  sector  and  the  foreign  assistance 
community  to  help  make  it  happen.   We  are  faced  with  a  limited  window  of  opportunity  to 
get  this  important  initiative  enacted  into  law.   I  hope  you  and  the  other  members  of  the 
leadership  of  this  Committee  and  the  House  will  be  able  to  move  toward  a  vote  on  a  new 
authorization  for  a  new  era  in  foreign  assistance  before  the  summer  recess  and  the  serious 
onset  of  election-year  politics. 

I  look  forward  to  the  results  of  the  Committee's  woric  as  you  discuss,  refine  and  mark  up  the 
bill.   While  we  all  seek  to  make  it  better.  I  am  concerned  that  our  commitment  to  our  own 
beliefs  and  ideals  about  what  is  "the  right  way"  to  structure  foreign  aid,  and  the  quest  for  the 
"perfect"  bill,  could  leave  us  passing  nothing  at  all.   This  would  be  a  real  loss.  We  must  not 
allow  "the  best"  to  become  the  enemy  of  "the  good." 


A  complete  list  of  CNAA  members  is  being  submitted  widi  this  testimony  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  of  this  hearinc 
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Like  others  who  have  appeared  before  this  Committee,  I  believe  that  there  are  areas  in  which 
the  bill  can  --  and  must  --  be  strengthened  if  it  is  to  form  the  basis  for  a  new  American 
foreign  assistance  program.   I'll  discuss  my  major  concern  in  that  regard  in  a  few  moments. 
I  also  believe  the  overall  thrust  and  clarity  of  the  bill  can  and  should  be  more  clearly  focused, 
with  (as  other  witnesses  before  this  Committee  have  pointed  out)  an  eye  toward  setting 
priorities  and  guiding  the  difficult  choices  which  will  need  to  be  made  in  allocating  scarce 
resources. 

A  FOCUS  ON  AMERICA'S  STAKE 

H.R.  3765  takes  exactly  the  right  approach  in  building  foreign  assistance  around  a  recognition 
oi  America's  stake  in  broadly  based  sustainable  development.   This  is  an  important  step,  and 
an  essential  one  if  we  are  going  to  build  a  program  which  works,  and  which,  in  perception 
and  in  actuality,  serves  America's  interests. 

As  Americans  began  to  realize  in  the  NAFTA  debate,  and  as  Richard  Feinberg  was  quoted  in 
The  New  York  Times  as  saying  just  last  week,  "the  United  States  exports  $80  billion  in  goods 
and  services  to  Latin  America  each  year,  more  than  it  exports  to  Japan.  By  the  year  2000, 
U.S.  exports  to  Latin  America  could  well  exceed  U.S.  sales  to  Western  Europe  --  and  could 
add  one  million  new  jobs  for  U.S.  workers."   Our  domestic  economy  and  our  jobs  are  tied  to 
the  world  economy.   Indeed,  exports  to  the  developing  world  helped  keep  our  economy  afloat 
during  the  last  recession. 

Americans  must  be  able  to  see  the  relevance  of  foreign  assistance  to  their  own  quality  of  life. 
They  must  begin  to  see  the  aid  equation  as  one  which  includes  not  only  costs  and  burdens, 
but  also  opportunities  and  economic  rewards.     In  the  past  forty  years,  regardless  of  the 
imponance  or  validity  of  the  goal  --  feeding  hungry  people,  eradicating  disease,  containing 
communism,  promoting  development  --  foreign  aid  was  seen  as  a  net  outflow  of  value. 

Now  is  the  time  to  change  the  fundamental  terms  of  engagement,  so  that  the  American  people 
can  see  U.S.  international  engagement  as  having  benefits,  not  merely  costs.   And  I  don't  mean 
this  only  in  the  sense  of  a  small-minded,  "what's  in  it  for  me?"  mentality.     I  am  speaking 
neither  of  the  old  arguments  about  the  direct  benefits  of  aid  to  American  workers,  nor  simply 
about  making  Sure  that  aid  money  is  actually  spent  (as  much  of  it  is  today)  here  in  the  U.S. 
.And  I  am  emphatically  not  speaking  about  confusing  foreign  assistance  programs  with  expon 
promotion  programs.    I  am  speaking  about  promoting  America's  real  and  growing  stake  in 
"broadlv-based  sustainable  development"  based  on  an  appreciation  of  the  fimdamental 
integration  of  our  economy  with  the  world's  economy,  of  our  well-being  with  that  of  the  well- 
being  of  the  rest  of  the  world  -  with  a  particular  focus  on  the  developing  world  and  the 
emerging  economies  and  democracies. 

We  can  have  a  foreign  assistance  program  which  has  the  support  of  the  American  people  if  it 
IS  a  program  based  on  mutual  benefit  and  mutual  interests,  on  providing  economic  opportunity 
here  and  abroad,  and  on  a  recognition  that  in  helping  others  to  win,  we  win  as  well.   The 
.-\mencan  people  will  understand  and  suppon  this  approach. 
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BROADLY-BASED  SUSTAINABLE  DEVELOPMENT 

The  two  paragraphs  in  Section  1102(b)(1)  of  H.R.  3765",  dealing  with  broadly-based 
economic  growth,  contain  some  of  the  most  important  ideas  to  appear  in  legislative  form  in 
many  years.   They  are  the  sine  qua  non  for  the  achievement  of  our  own  economic,  security, 
diplomatic  and  humanitarian  objectives.  These  must  not  become  meaningless  buzzwords. 
They  must  enable  policymakers  to  provide  direction,  make  difficult  choices  and  allocate 
resources  among  competing  priorities. 

In  short,  broadly -based  economic  development  must  become  the  centerpiece  and  clear  priority 
of  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  strategy,  as  well  as  the  focus  for  btdldir^  Americans' 
understanding  of  what  foreign  assistance  is  all  abouL 

Broadly  based,  sustainable  development  means  new  frontiers,  new  partners,  new  customers, 
and.  yes,  even  new  competitors  for  American  enterprise.   As  an  overarching  su^tegy  for  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  (and  more  broadly,  U.S.  foreign  economic  relations)  it  recognizes  the 
multiple  goals  of  our  assistance  programs,  including  the  alleviation  of  poverty,  environmental 
preservation  and  the  promotion  of  democracy.   Its  focus  on  enlarging  the  economic  pie 
(without  ignoring  the  need  to  make  sure  that  the  pieces  are  well-distributed)  is  of  paramount 
imponance. 


"SECTION  1 102(bXl)(A)  Rationale.  -  Broad-based  economic  growth  signifies  equitable  and 
inclusi\e  economic  expansion  in  developing  countries.   Such  growth  is  in  the  economic, 
political,  and  strategic  interests  of  the  United  States  because  it  permits  countries  to  progress 
toward  economic  self-reliance,  improve  the  living  standards  of  their  citizens,  reduce  the 
incidence  of  povert>',  slow  population  growth,  and  increase  opportunities  for  mutually 
beneficial  international  trade  and  investment.   Economic  progress  also  impro\es  the  prospects 
for  the  spread  of  democracy  and  political  values  supportive  of  United  States  interests. 
Economic  stagnation  or  narrowly  based-economic  growth  may  fuel  political  instabilit>-  and 
threaten  international  security  and  cooperatioa 

(B)  Objective.-  Broadly-based,  sustainable  growth  requires,  in  addition  to  sound  economic 
policies:  investments  in  people,  panicularly  poor  people,  in  the  form  of  health,  education, 
shelter  and  other  critical  social  services;  a  broader  role  for  and  access  to  markets  through 
improved  policies,  stronger  institutions,  and  sound  public  investments:  enhanced  food  securitv^ 
and  sustainable  improvements  in  agriculture:  sound  debt  management  including  responsible 
relief  as  appropriate:  and  measures  to  ensure  that  the  poor  have  access  to  productive  resources, 
including  small  and  micro-enterprise  credit  and  fvdly  participate  in  the  benefits  of  growth  in 
emploNTncnt  and  income." 
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The  debate  on  foreign  aid  is  often  seen  as  "either/or"  or  "win/lose."   Either  we  focus  on 
policy  alleviation  or  we  address  economic  growth.   Either  we  "trickle  down"  or  we  "trickle 
up."   Either  we  work  to  limit  population  growth  or  we  fight  infant  mortality.   Either  we  help 
people  or  we  help  the  environment.  These  dichotomies  are  based  more  in  ideology  than  in 
reality.   The  truth  is,  there  is  no  dichotomy.   Each  goal  is  dependent  on  the  other,  each  is  part 
of  a  complex  system.  Population  growth  rates  decrease  when  infant  mortality  drops;  infant 
mortality  and  population  growth  drop  when  economic  opportunities  appear,  economic 
opportunities  appear  when  markets  develop,  along  with  the  availability  of  education, 
technology,  capital,  and  so  on.   It  works  that  way  here  in  America,  and  it  also  works  that  way 
around  the  world. 

Economic  growth  and  activity  at  all  levels  —  beginning  with  the  microentrepreneur  and 
working  up  to  large  scale  industry  --  provide  the  essential  underpinning  for  truly  sustainable 
development  and  the  accomplishment  of  all  of  our  objectives. 

WHAT  IS  MISSING? 

The  draft  legislation,  and  indeed  the  entire  dialogue  on  the  future  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance, 
has  one  major,  glaring  and  potentially  crippling  weakness.  It  is  a  weakness  which  also 
characterizes  the  current  foreign  assistance  program  and  which  can  be  understood  in  a  quick 
look  at  the  participant  list  for  any  conference  or  meeting  on  foreign  assistance. 

Among  the  many  players  and  interests  involved  in  shaping  and  implementing  the  core  of  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  strategy,  American  enterprise  is  completely  missing. 

In  the  terms  of  the  draft  legislation,  the  "private  sector"  includes  private  voluntary 
organizations,  cooperatives,  credit  unions,  colleges  and  universities.   The  bill  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  partnership  relationship  with  these  sectors,  in  recognition  of  their  traditional 
roles  in  the  foreign  assistance  program  and  the  very  real  contributions  they  have  to  make.   It 
is  also  true  that  these  communities  represent  a  large  part  of  the  traditional  constituency  for 
overseas  development  assistance. 

A  newly  revitalized  effort  to  promote  broadly-based,  sttstainable  economic  development  must 
recognize  and  include  the  sector  most  responsible  for  economic  growth  both  liere  at  home  aiui 
around  tlie  world. 

American  enterprise  provides  the  unparalleled  innovation,  creativity,  technology  and  capital 
investment  that  generates  the  jobs  and  opportunities  for  Americans.    Are  there  ways  we  can 
harness  these  energies  and  resources  to  accomplish  our  development  objectives?   I  suggest 
that  the  answer  is  a  strong  yes.    Do  we  need  to  be  careful  that  the  developmental  purposes  of 
the  aid  program  remain  clear  and  uncompromised?   Of  course  the  answer  is  also  yes.  but  the 
need  for  such  care  does  not  diminish  the  strength  of  the  imperative  to  act. 
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Economic  growth,  enterprise  development,  education  and  training,  the  creation  of  a  capital 
base,  the  transfer  of  technology,  the  development  of  vibrant  markets  and  a  real  private  sector- 
these  are  key  objectives  of  a  strategy  to  promote  broadly-based  sustainable  development.  And 
the  track  record  for  their  accomplishment  -  the  best  track  record  in  the  world  —  does  not  lie 
exclusively  with  government,  with  PVOs,  or  universities.   Its  core  is  in  the  "other"  private 
sector. 

President  Clinton  articulated  this  concept  very  well  in  a  letter  dated  February  14,  1994  dealing 
with  aid  to  Russia,  in  which  he  said: 

"My  visit  to  Moscow  in  January  underscored  for  me  a  fundamental  truth  about 
our  efforts  to  help  Russia  through  its  difRcult  transition  to  a  market  democracy: 
it  is  private  investment,  not  government  assistance,  which  will  provide  the 
surest  guarantee  of  the  long-term  prosperity  of  Russia  and  its  people. 
Government  support  can  only  prime  the  pump,  making  it  possible  for 
companies.. .to  establish  the  partnerships  and  provide  the  training  and 
management  experience  that  are  so  vital  to  Russia's  efforts  to  transform  its 
economy."'  (emphasis  added) 

While  OPIC  and  other  programs  have  an  investment  and  trade  focus,  the  notion  of  a  public- 
private  sector  partnership  for  development  has  never  been  a  core  part  of  U.S.  development 
assistance  strategy.   The  creative  integration  of  this  new  element  into  the  mainstream  of  the 
foreign  assistance  portfolio  would  represent  the  kind  of  real  reform  that  the  Administration, 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people  are  asking  for. 

The  development  challenge  is  enormous  --  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  one  organization  or 
sector  to  take  on.    Every  possible  resource  must  be  tapped,  and  to  leave  out  enterprise  and 
business  is  to  attempt  to  launch  a  rocket  without  fuel. 

As  I  say  this  I  can  already  hear  my  critics  attacking  the  idea  as  a  new  set  of  handouts  to 
business,  and  as  a  perversion  of  the  purity  of  our  development   motives.   There  are  also  those 
who  would  see  the  entrance  of  new  players  as  necessarily  yielding  a  smaller  piece  of  the 
resource  pie  for  the  existing  participants.    I  don't  expect  to  change  their  minds,  but  I  must  be 
clear  that  I  am  not  talking  about  giving  a  handout.   I  am  talking  about  reaching  a  hand  out.   I 
am  talking  about  building  new  partnerships  to  make  development  really  happen.   Partnerships 
thai  leverage  America's  unparalelled  capabilities  in  communications,  energy,   environment, 
asnculture.  and  health  care. 


Lener  from  President  Clintoa  dated  February  14.  1994,  regarding  the  importance  of  an 
agnbusiness  joint  venture  development  project  being  corxiucted  with  USAID  support  under 
The  Citizens  Network's  Food  Systems  Restructuring  Program.   A  complete  copy  of  the  lener  is 
being  submitted  with  this  testimony  for  inclusion  in  the  record  of  this  hearins. 
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A  new,  successful  model  for  foreign  assistance  aimed  at  promoting  successful,  broadly-based 
economic  growth  should  be  grounded  in  a  new  kind  of  parmership.   A  partnership  which 
sparks  innovation,  productivity  and  investment.   A  partnership  which  gets  the  job  done  and 
benefits  all  of  the  partners.  A  partnership  which  creatively  brings  together  government,  PVOs, 
cooperatives  and  universities,  along  with  labor,  business  enterprise,  associations  and  others. 

Each  of  these  players  has  something  important  to  offer,  and  each  should  be  part  of  the  mix. 
In  the  United  States  we  have  seen  the  results  of  this  synergistic  relationship  over  and  over 
again:  California's  Silicon  Valley,  North  Carolina's  Research  Triangle,  Chicago's  inner  city 
North  Shore  Bank,  along  with  many  other  examples  of  American  development  in  action. 

This  is  new  territory  for  the  foreign  aid  community.   Involving  the  enterprise  sector  does  not 
mean  simply  using  for-profit  consulting  firms  to  cany  out  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  contracts.      Fundamentally,  it  means  leveraging  real  private  investment 
and  putting  the  profit  motive  to  work  in  the  interests  of  sustainable  development.     It  means 
getting  people  on  the  job  whose  interests  are  in  making  things  happen  and  in  making  things 
work. 

AID  and  The  Citizens  Network,  along  with  Tri- Valley  Growers  and  Agricultural  Cooperatives 
Development  International,   are  now  engaged  in  a  groundbreaking  experiment  in  private 
sector  participation  in  development  assistance.  The  Food  Systems  Restructuring  Program 
(FSRP)  for  the  Newly  Independent  States  (NIS)  of  the  Former  Soviet  Union,  operated  under  a 
set  of  Cooperative  Agreements,  is  a  four-year  program  which  builds  development  assistance 
on  the  foundation  of  existing  private  sector  joint  venture  between  U.S.  agribusinesses  and  NIS 
panner  enterprises. 

The  Citizens  Network's  approach  is  to  woric  with  small,  medium  and  large  American 
businesses  which  are  making  substantial  long-term  investments  in  food  production,  processing, 
disinbuiion  and  marketing  in  the  NIS,  and  to  leverage  those  investments  to  provide  world- 
class  training,  technical  assistance  and  technology  to  support  the  emergence  of  vibrant,  market 
driven  food  systems.   Our  current  portfolio  matches  S44  million  of  U.S.  taxpayer  funds  with 
more  than  SI 50  million  in  American  private  sector  commitments,  yielding  more  than  S200 
million  in  inward  technical  assistance  and  investment. 

This  new  approach  has  already  had  real  impact  in  the  form  of  jobs  and  opportunities  for 
Russian  and  Ukrainian  workers.    In  one  project  alone,  more  than  400  jobs  will  be  created  for 
Russians,  and  more  than  100  new  private  sector  agribusiness  professionals  are  receiving 
practical,  enterprise-linked  training  in  key  disciplines  from  vegetable  production  to  food 
storage  to  wholesale  and  retail  distribution  operations.   In  another  project,  180  private  Russian 
fanners  are  generating  substantial  increases  in  income  and  productivity  through  improvements 
in  breeding,  processing,  packaging  and  marketing  of  high-quality  beef.   At  the  same  time,  the 
projects  do  support  American  workers  and  enterprises  in  both  the  short  and  long  terms. 
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To  illustrate  how  this  works,  consider  the  case  of  one  "FSW*-supported  project  in  southern 
Ukraine.   Freedom  Fann  International,  a  small  agribusiness  based  in  Florence,  Kentucky,  is 
involved  in  a  joint  venture  partnership  with  four  private  Ukrainian  farms.   With  S4.4  million 
of  investment  from  Freedom  Farm  and  $3.9  million  from  their  Ukrainian  partners,  the  venture 
is  developing  high-tech  grain  handling  and  storage  facilities.   The  Citizens  Network  and  AID 
are  adding  $1.7  million  to  the  project  to  provide  practical  training,  technical  assistance  and 
U.S.  technology  to  the  Ukrainians  in  upgrading  the  quality  of  their  production  and  to  establish 
contract  farming  agreements  so  soybeans  grown  by  livestock  farmers  can  be  processed  by 
Freedom  Farm  into  high-pmitein  soy  feed.   As  a  result,  a  major  agribusiness  facility  is 
established,  and  local  farmers  are  benefitting  from  technology  never  before  available. 

We  are  now  one  year  into  the  implementation  of  this  program,  and  are  learning  a  great  many 
important  lessons  about  what  works  (and  about  what  doesn't  work).   We  hope  that  these 
lessons  can  be  applied  on  a  wider  scale  in  the  years  to  come. 

My  last  point  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Chairman,   is  to  suggest  that  a  failure  to  engage  business, 
labor  and  other  parts  of  the  enterprise  sector  will  cause  us  to  miss  a  real  and  important 
opportunity  to  create  new  "stakeholders"  for  effective  foreign  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  conclude  I  want  to  voice  my  strong  support  for  two  distinct  but 
related  features  of  the  draft  legislation  which  are  critically  important  to  the  viability  and 
effectiveness  of  American  foreign  aid. 

FOCUS  ON  WOMEN 

The  first  is  the  positive  focus  on  women  "as  agents  as  well  as  beneficiaries  of  change"   (H.R. 
3765,  Section  1 101).   As  anyone  who  has  been  involved  in  the  practical  work  of  development 
assistance  can  tell  you,  it  is  a  key  to  the  actual  accomplishment  of  broad-based,  sustainable 
development  impact.   Whether  we  are  speaking  about  sub-Saharan  Africa  or  about  sub-Arctic 
Siberia,  education  and  economic  opportunity  for  women  can  do  more  to  jumpstan 
development  than  virtually  any  other  input.    Language  in  support  of  women  in  development 
has  existed  in  legislation  since  the  Percy  amendment  was  passed  in  1973,  but  as  a  practical 
matter,  integration  of  women  into  the  mainstream  of  development  assistance  strategy,  and  the 
allocaiion  of  resources  to  make  it  happen,  need  to  be  dramatically  enhanced.   The  challenge 
now  will  be  to  ensure  that  this  critically  important  principle  is  translated  from  rhetoric  into 
reality. 
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DEVELOPMENT  EDUCATION 

The  second  area  I  want  to  highlight  is  the  bill's  recognition  of  the  need  for  and  importance  of 
programs  "to  assist  in  the  education  of  United  States  citizens  about  developing  countries,  the 
development  process,  and  the  importance  to  the  United  States  of  developing  countries"  (H.R. 
3765.  Section  7113.  emphasis  added).   U.S.  economic  and  national  interests,  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  the  world's  poor  and  hungry,  will  be  served  best  if  Americans  are  informed  and 
engaged  about  the  world  and  their  place  in  it.   I  sec  development  education  as  an  important 
bridging  mechanism  to  the  reality  of  the  global  economy,  to  dispel  the  incorrect  and  damaging 
notion  that  there  is  today  a  real  distinction  between  foreign  policy  and  domestic  policy. 

CONCXUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  where  I  began:  by  commending  both  your  efforts  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Clinton  Administration  in  moving  forward  this  critically  important  initiative. 
Broadly-based,  sustainable  development  is  the  key  ~  both  for  the  developing  and  emerging 
nations  and  for  the  United  States  itself.   Economic  growth  at  all  levels  is  the  engine  that  will 
drive  the  kind  of  change  we  all  hope  for.   And  American  private  enterprise  --  long  left  out  of 
the  international  development  equation  —  can  join  in  a  dynamic  new  partnership  to  help  fuel 
that  engine. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here. 
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Honorary  Chaiman: 
Robert  S.  Strauss 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 

February    14,    1994 


Dear  Norm: 

Thank  you  for  your  recent  letter  describing  the  ambitious  GIANT 
Joint  Venture  that  TPC  Foods,  Inc.  has  established  to  help  Russia 
modernize  and  streamline  its  food  production  and  marketing  system. 

My  visit  to  Moscow  in  January  underscored  for  me  a  fundamental 
truth  about  our  efforts  to  help  Russia  through  its  difficult 
transition  to  a  market  democracy:  it  is  private  investment,  not 
government  assistance,  which  will  provide  the  surest  guarantee  of 
the  long-term  prosperity  for  Russia  and  its  people.  Government 
support  can  only  prime  the  pump,  making  it  possible  for  companies 
like  TPC  Foods  to  establish  the  partnerships  and  provide  the 
training  and  management  experience  that  are  so  vital  to  Russia's 
efforts  to  transform  its  economy. 

I  join  you  in  applauding  the  early  accomplishments  of  this  project 
and  wish  TPC  Foods  and  their  Russian  partners  continued  success. 
Thank  you  for  your  support  for  our  efforts  to  promote  economic 
reform  in  Russia. 

Sincerely, 


f~-^^-tL^,^^ 


The  Honorable  Norman  D.  Dicks 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.   20515 
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THE  CITIZENS  NETWORK  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Food  Systems  Restructuring  Program  Projects  in  Russia 


AMERICAN  BREEDERS  SERVICEAV.R.  GRACE  COMPANY 
NIS  Partner  -  An  Organization  of  20  BoBYNiNsia  District  Farmers 

This  project  contributes  to  the  restructuring  of  the  meat  sector  of  the  Russian  food  system.  American  Breed- 
ers Service  will  provide  comprehensive  assistance  in  all  aspects  of  breeding,  processing,  packaging,  market- 
ing, and  distribution  to  develop  entrepreneurial  operations  that  are  independent  of  the  old  government  agricul- 
tural input/output  system.  Traditionally.  Russian  beef  processing  facilities  were  established  as  large  meat 
processing  facilities  unrelated  to  or  linked  to  animal  grow-out  facilities.  This  project  aims  to  put  into  place  a 
small  high-quality  meat  processing  facility  at  the  local  level  on  a  private  farm.  It  aims  to  strengthen  local 
entrepreneurs  in  the  Bobyninski  District  of  the  Kaluga  Region  through  an  integrated  approach  that  will 
include  beef  breeding,  processing,  packaging,  marketing,  and  distribution. 

GOLDEN  VALLEY  FOODS 

NIS  Partner  -  Krasnogorsk  Association  of  Private  Farmers,  Hozyain  Owner  Group  of  Private 
Farmers,  Privolnoe  "Open  Spaces"  Privatized  Farm,  New  Arbat  Superaurket 

The  project  focuses  on  two  distinct  geographic  areas  and  food  systems  sectors:  1)  a  large  commercial  potato 
processing  operation  in  Krasnodar,  southern  Russia,  and  2)  a  commercial  technical  center  specializing  in 
cenified  seed  for  a  small  group  of  struggling  private  farmers  in  Krasnogorsk,  north  of  Moscow.     It  brings  an 
organization  with  world-class  expertise  in  potato  growing,  storage,  processing  and  marketing  into  the  process 
of  breaking  state  control  of  the  food  chain.  The  private  farmers'  group  in  Krasnogorsk  is  a  regional  example 
of  small-scale  agricultural  entrepreneurism,  and  the  Krasnodar  activity  has  the  potential  of  becoming  a  major 
source  of  potatoes  for  value-added  products  throughout  Russia.  The  venture  focuses  on  building  profitable, 
functioning  enterprises.  The  emphasis  on  training  and  outreach  strengthens  the  impact  of  the  project. 

T.RC.  FOODS,  INC. 
NIS  Partners  -  Primorski  Krair\-bolo\  potrebsoyuz,  Dalr^a 

The  partnership,  named  GIANT,  is  building  two  large  food  complexes  in  the  Russian  Far  East  that  are  the 
center  of  a  program  in  which  U.S.  food  experts  train  Russians  in  all  components  of  the  food  industr.. 
GI.ANT  will  be  the  model  for  comprehensive,  integrated,  market-driven,  and  privately-owned  food  systems  in 
Russia  and  the  NIS. 

The  project  is  leading  efforts  to  change  the  food  industry  in  Russia,  operating  the  first  modem  food  system 
designed  specifically  for  the  realities  of  Russia  and  targeted  to  Russian  consumers.  Modem  U.S.  technology 
will  be  applied  and  leamed  by  Russian  operators.  GIANT  also  will  provide  high-quality  food  at  reasonable 
costs  to  Russian  consumers,  leading  to  increased  Russian  confidence  in  the  free  market  system.  About  400 
Russian  jobs  will  be  created  by  the  project,  and  100  private  food  distribution  professionals  will  be  trained  by 
U.S.  expens.  The  result  will  be  a  full-service,  privately-owned  food  system  operated  by  skilled  Russian 
professionals  trained  in  Westem  technology  and  the  free  market  system. 
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THE  CITIZENS  NETWORK  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Food  Systems  Restructuring  Program  Projects  in  Ukraine 


AVIAN  FARMS  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 

NIS  Partner  -  Polessky  Farms 

The  Avian  Farms  project  is  a  poultry  stock  production  operation  that  will  help  put  high-quality,  low-cost  food 
on  the  tables  of  Ukrainian  families  by  transferring  U.S.  poultry  production  technology  and  private  business 
practices  to  Ukraine.  Through  its  partnership  with  Polessky  Farms,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modem 
poultry  facilities  in  the  NIS,  Avian  Farms  is  creating  a  local,  privately-owned,  self  sustaining  enterprise.  The 
project  includes  business  training  in  chicken  production,  as  well  as  translation  and  distribution  of  technical 
serves  manuals.  This  enterprise  will  be  managed  and  staffed  by  Ukrainians  and  equipped  with  technical  and 
productive  expertise  to  restmcture  the  poultry  food  production  system. 


CARGILL  INC.  -  INTERNATIONAL  SEED  DIVISION 
NIS  Partner  -  Central  Maize  Lnstitute  Dnipropetrovsk 

Cargill  and  Central  Maize  are  building  an  efficient,  functioning  seed  production  and  marketing  system  for 
Ukraine  and  Russia  with  new,  high-quality,  high-yield  genetics.  The  project  will  lay  a  strong  foundation  for 
improved  food  production,  grain  marketing,  storage  and  handling,  and  processing.  Cargill's  International 
Seed  Division  is  fostering  private,  market-driven  production  and  marketing  and  distribution  networks 
independent  of  state  control. 


FREEDOM  FARM  INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 

NIS  Partner  -  Four  private  far.ms  in  Kherson  Oblast 

The  project  is  a  pioneering  effort  to  transfer  the  know-how  and  technical  expertise  of  entrepreneurial  U.S. 
farmers  to  their  Ukrainian  counterparts,  focusing  on  quality  inputs,  post-harvest  storage  and  handling,  and 
marketing.  Ukrainian  farmers  are  trained  in  farm  management  as  well  as  state-of-the-an  production  of  com 
and  soybeans.  The  project  will  result  in  improved  Ukrainian  ability  in  the  areas  of  post-harvest  handling  and 
storage,  value  added  processing  of  grain,  livestock  feed  technology,  and  grain  marketing.  Through  the 
creation  of  highly  visible,  working  "pockets  of  efficiency"  on  newly  privatized  farms,  this  project  will 
provide  strong  reinforcement  and  support  for  newly  independent  farm  families. 


MONSANTO  COMPANY 
NIS  Partner  -  Agro-Invest  Assocution,  Beshevski  State  Far.m 

The  project  addresses  one  of  the  major  causes  of  quality  deficiency  in  the  Ukrainian  food  chain:  the  state-run 
input  supply/output  purchasing  system.  It  will  establish  a  crop  marketing  and  processing  svsiem  and  a  farm 
demonstration  and  training  center.  The  project  will  supply  key  agricultural  inputs,  senices.  and  trainins  to 
Ukrainian  farmers,  providing  a  private  channel  for  the  sale  of  crops.  It  also  will  catalyze  the  development  of 
a  functioning  financial  and  banking  system.  The  project  will  create  a  multi-faceted  alternative  to  the  state 
monopoly  that  will  be  extremely  beneficial  to  the  long-term  success  and  viability  of  private  NIS  food 
svstems. 
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STATEMENT  OF  PHILUP  RSHMAN 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR.  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  DEPARTMENT 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  AND  CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

on 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 


March  15,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  comminee,  on  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO,  I  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  share  our  views  on  U.S.  foreign  assistance. 

First,  the  American  labor  movement  would  like  to  restate  its  support  for  the  Clinton 
Administration's  emphasis  on  democratization  as  a  fundamental  goal  of  American  foreign 
policy.  We  believe  that  democracy-promotion  is  both  a  moral  cause,  and  a  path  toward  a 
more  peaceful  and  prosperous  American  future.  Nations  which  are  democratic  and  respect 
human  rights  are  generally  less  prone  to  start  wars  or  challenge  U.S.  security  interests.  And 
nations  in  which  citizens  are  free  to  participate  in  political  and  economic  decision-making  are 
more  apt  to  have  stable  middle-classes  and  be  fruitful  U.S.  trading  partners. 

The  AFL-CIO's  deep  conviction  that  worker  rights  must  become  an  integral  part  of  U.S. 
foreign,  trade,  aid  and  investment  policies  was  demonstrated  by  our  role  in  the  NAFTA 
debate.  With  regard  to  NAFTA,  our  concerns  include  U.S  .  worker's  job  loss  and  the 
exploitation  of  foreign  workers.  It  is  a  conviction  grounded  in  the  same  principles  that  have 
always  guided  the  AFL-CIO  -  a  belief  that  workers,  everywhere,  have  a  right  to  life,  liberty 
and  a  fair  share  in  the  fruits  of  their  labors.  This  is  why,  after  World  War  I,  AFL  President 
Samuel  Gompers  conceived  of,  and  helped  to  establish,  the  International  Labor  Organization; 
why,  after  World  War  II,  the  American  labor  movement  provided  critical  support  for  the 
launching  of  the  Marshall  Plan;  and  why,  throughout  the  Cold  War,  American  workers  always 
supported  a  strong  national  defense  and  an  active  U.S.  aid  and  trade  program. 

With  the  end  of  the  East-West  divide,  we  do  not  advocate  a  pull-back  from  foreign 
entanglements,  but  rather  that  the  nation  move  forward  in  its  efforts  to  promote  peace, 
prosperity  and  democracy  around  the  world.  For  us,  these  goals  are  inseparable,  one  from 
another,  as  is  their  pursuit  from  our  struggle  to  defend  and  extend  American  liberties  and 
living  standards. 

Across  the  globe,  the  labor  of  millions  of  men,  women  and  children  is  still  obtained  by 
means  of  force,  intimidation  or  sheer  desperation.  Many  live  or  die,  solely  at  their  employers' 
discretion.  These  workers  are  neither  players  nor  beneficiaries  in  the  emerging  global 
economy.    They  are  its  pawns. 

The  political  result  is  clear.  Workers  who  are  denied  basic  labor  rights  have  little  hope 
of  controlling  their  own  governments.  Those  who  are  prevented  from  speaking,  meeting  and 
associating  freely,  cannot  band  together  to  form  unions  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  State  or  its  economic  and  political  elites.   In  this  regard,  recent 
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history  is  illustrative.  It  was  no  accident  that  democratic  trade  unions  played  an  active  role 
in  keeping  Western  Europe  free  after  World  War  It,  that  Solidarnosc  was  key  to  the  Soviet 
collapse,  or  that  from  South  Africa,  to  Chile,  to  the  Philippines  -  wherever  democracy  is 
taking  hold  -  free  trade  unions  have  been  there.  They  are  a  pillar  of  democracy,  giving 
ordinary  working  men  and  women  a  voice  in  their  own  political  destiny. 

In  the  economic  arena,  the  stakes  are  equally  high.  Today,  capital  flows  freely  across 
international  borders.  Technology  is  almost  completely  mobile.  Exchanges  between  branches 
of  multinational  corporations  account  for  almost  half  of  all  world  trade,  and  several 
international  corporate  empires  now  have  incomes  at  their  disposal  that  are  greater  than  the 
total  gross  domestic  product  of  many  medium  sized  nations.  It  has  become  a  simple  thing  for 
companies  to  shop  the  world  for  the  least  expensive,  most  exploitable  and  best  trained 
workers.  The  employment  and  investment  requirements  of  one  nation  are  easily  played-off 
against  the  economic  desperation  of  another,  where  workers'  rights  and  families'  needs  can 
be  repressed  by  force,  if  necessary. 

For  most  Americans,  the  economic  consequences  are  a  matter  of  plain  common  sense: 
If  workers  don't  earn  enough  to  buy  the  goods  that  they  make,  you  will  end  up  with  too  many 
workers  with  too  little  money,  chasing  too  many  goods  and  services.  Today,  developed  and 
developing  nations  alike  are  trying  to  cope  with  the  results  -  chronic  unemployment,  social 
and  political  destabilization,  increasing  income  inequality,  and  stagnating  real  wages  and  living 
standards  -  the  very  circumstances,  in  fact,  which  preceded  and  caused  the  Great 
Depression. 

Until  worker  rights  criteria  become  an  integral  part  of  multilateral  trade  and  assistance 
arrangements  -  and  until  the  operations  of  multinational  corporations  become  more 
transparent  and  accountable  to  the  citizens  of  the  nations  in  which  they  operate  --  these 
structural  problems  in  the  global  economy  will  persist. 

Therefore,  as  we  examine  U.S.  aid,  trade  and  assistance  proposals,  our  questions  are 
these:  While  we  work  to  promote  economic  growth,  how  can  we  ensure  that  we  are  not 
imposing  new  hardships  on  poor  and  working  people  in  both  developed  and  less  developed 
nations?  How  can  we  ensure  that  workers  prosper,  along  with  the  wealthy?  And  how  can 
we  ensure  that  any  burden  is  shared  equally  by  all  citizens,  and  is  not  just  imposed  upon 
workers? 

In  this  regard,  we  are  generally  pleased  by  the  Clinton  Administration's  proposals  for 
foreign  assistance.  The  current  law,  first  adopted  in  1961 ,  was  designed  to  respond  to  the 
needs  and  priorities  of  a  world  that  no  longer  exists.  We  agree  with  Secretary  Christopher 
that  a  new  framework  is  needed. 

As  previously  stated,  we  are  especially  gratified  by  the  Administration's  emphasis  on 
democracy-promotion  and  broad-based  economic  growth  as  fundamental  goals  of  U.S.  policy. 
We  believe  that  the  new  framework  would  improve  America's  ability  to  respond,  swiftly  and 
flexibly,  to  a  changing  world  situation.  We  are  also  in  full  support  of  new  efforts  to  improve 
U.S.  economic  competitiveness  through  export  promotion  and  the  development  of  new 
markets  for  U.S. -made  products. 

There  are,  however,  several  ways  in  which  the  Administration's  proposal  should  be 
improved: 
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First,  we  have  been  troubled  by  recent,  deep  cut-backs  in  assistance  to  Asia  and  Latin 
America.  While  we  understand  the  need  to  set  new  priorities,  and  to  shift  resources 
accordingly,  we  urge  that  the  needs  of  these  regions  and  of  Africa  not  be  forgotten. 

Second,  we  would  like  to  see  even  greater  flexibility  in  foreign  assistance  programs. 
For  instance,  in  order  to  enhance  democracy-promotion  efforts.  Agency  for  International 
Development  funding  should  be  allowed  for  non-governmental,  democracy-building  initiatives 
in  nations  which  are  not  eligible  for  AID  government-to-government  programs,  due  to 
economic  graduation  or  hostility  to  the  United  States.  The  per  capita  GNP  figures,  which 
govern  graduation,  tell  us  nothing  about  the  distribution  of  income  and  may  hide  the  reality 
of  a  deeply  impoverished  citizenry.  These  people,  and  their  democratic  civil  institutions, 
should  not  be  prohibited  from  receiving  our  assistance.  In  the  case  of  governments  which  are 
hostile  to  U.S.  values  or  which  sponsor  terrorism,  it  can  be  argued  that  any  pro-democracy 
civil  institutions  that  are  able  to  survive  under  these  regimes  need  our  aid  and  support  more 
than  any  others.  Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  changing  the  current  practice  that 
allows  some  non-democratic  governments  to  approve  or  disapprove  AID  funding  for 
democracy-building  initiatives  that  involve  direct  NGO-to-NGO  assistance. 

And  third,  we  believe  that  workers'  rights  and  families'  needs  should  become  a  more 
explicit  part  of  our  efforts  to  promote  peace,  prosperity  and  democracy.  The  unfolding  crisis 
in  Russia  is  a  dramatic  illustration  of  this  point.  In  large  measure,  the  current  political 
instability  and  social  upheaval  were  brought  about  by  the  failure  of  economic  restructuring 
programs  to  take  real  people  into  account.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we  advocate  a  slow-down 
in  such  programs  or  a  pull-back  of  Western  aid.  In  fact,  much  more  must  be  done,  and  done 
quickly,  in  order  to  prevent  a  the  current  window  of  opportunity  from  closing  for  another 
generation. 

Contrast  our  current  response  to  the  needs  of  Russia  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  with  our  efforts  in  Western  Europe  under  the  Marshall  Ran.  Then,  we 
pledged  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  nation's  war-drained  resources  to  rescue  a  region's 
shattered  societies.  Now,  we  pledge  a  modest  amount,  and  have  yet  to  deliver  more  than  a 
minuscule  percentage  of  this  sum.  Then,  we  developed  and  coordinated  a  broad  program  - 
with  an  equal  emphasis  given  to  the  forging  of  a  strong  civil  society,  including  free  unions 
a  free  media  and  other  independent,  democratic  institutions:  the  establishment  of  democratic 
government,  including  administrative,  parliamentary  and  judicial  systems  on  a  national  and 
local  level;  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  economy,  including  the  building  of  a  public 
infrastructure,  as  well  as  a  thriving  pnvate  sector.  Now.  our  technocrats  offer  platitudes 
about  the  benefits  of  the  free  market,  and  in  the  same  breath  complain  that  those  who 
suffered  over  70  years  of  totalitarian  rule  are  unwilling  to  suffer  enough  so  that  they  migh: 
join  the  modern  industrial  era.   Is  it  any  wonder  that  reactionism  has  begun  to  take  hold? 

Clearly,  throughout  the  former  Soviet  bloc,  there  needs  to  be  a  major  withdrawal  of 
the  State  from  ownership  and  from  economic  micro-management.  But  it  is  equally  important 
that  the  extent  of  this  withdrawal  not  be  determined  by  dogmatists  --  as  was  the 
overwhelming  extension  of  State  power  -  but  by  democratic  debate  and  decision.  Western 
institutions  should  see  to  it  that  this  critical  transition  period  includes  the  best  possible 
coordination  ~  with  equal  standing  ~  between  social  and  economic  policies.  Social  initiatives 
that  serve  as  little  more  than  afterthoughts  to  the  ravages  of  market  economics  will  not  avoid 
the  protracted  chaos  that  the  world  now  fears. 

The  AFL-CIO  stands  ready  to  work  with  the  Administration  and  the  Congress  in  pursuit  o 
these  policies. 
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Selected  Examples  of  Democracy-Building  Activities 
by  the  AFL-CIO's  Regional  Institutes 


THE  FORMER  SOVIET  BLOC 
Poland 

Of  all  of  American  labor's  assistance  and  democracy-promotion  programs,  its  aid  to 
Poland's  Solidarnosc  trade  union  federation  is  probably  the  most  widely  recognized.  The  labor 
movement  which  helped  hasten  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  empire  was  formed  in  the  summer 
of  1980.  But  the  roots  of  Solidarnosc  extended  back  at  least  a  decade  to  1970,  when 
spontaneous  strikes  were  suppressed  by  the  military  and  at  least  300  workers  were  killed. 
It  was  after  these  events  that  contact  was  established  between  U.S.  unions  and  Polish  worker 
dissidents.  In  1 980.  when  an  estimated  4  million  Polish  workers  took  to  the  streets  and  won 
official  government  recognition  for  Solidarnosc,  their  leaders  turned  to  the  AFL-CIO  for 
assistance.  They  asked  for  equipment,  supplies  and  moral  support.  It  was  given,  and 
Solidarnosc  prospered  for  a  euphoric  1 8  months. 

At  6:00  a.m.  on  December  13, 1981,  the  Polish  regime  responded  by  declaring  martial 
law,  banning  Solidarnosc,  and  arresting  trade  union  leaders  and  activists.  In  the  first  week 
of  martial  law,  over  10,000  people  were  imprisoned  and  within  the  next  year,  an  estimated 
1 00,000  were  taken  into  custody.  The  AFL-CIO's  commitment  to  help  was  unshaken.  Rank- 
and-file  American  workers  contributed  almost  $300,000  to  the  Polish  Solidarnosc  Fund.  By 
mid-1 982,  hundreds  of  Solidarnosc  groups  were  functioning,  underground.  Funds  were  used 
to  support  those  in  hiding,  and  to  smuggle  in  typewriters,  mobile  printing  presses  and  other 
equipment.  With  Solidarnosc  representatives  outside  of  Poland,  an  elaborate  underground 
network  of  assistance  and  communications  was  established,  operating  out  of  Western  Europe. 
In  Poland,  dozens  of  clandestine  newspapers  and  bulletins  began  to  appear,  posing  a  challenge 
to  official  media  and  sustaining  the  hope  of  millions  of  Polish  workers. 

Beginning  in  1984,  with  the  authorization  and  funding  by  the  U.S.  Congress  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy,  the  AFL-CIO's  Free  Trade  Union  Institute  (FTUI)  began 
its  support  of  the  Coordinating  Office  of  Solidarnosc  in  Brussels,  the  union's  link  to  Western 
supporters.  Throughout  the  decade,  FTUI  helped  to  fund  shipments  of  scores  of  printing 
presses,  dozens  of  computers,  hundreds  of  mimeograph  machines,  thousands  of  gallons  of 
printers'  ink,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  stencils,  video  cameras  and  radio  broadcasting 
equipment. 

In  1989,  partial  democracy  was  restored  and  Solidarnosc  began  to  function  in  the 
open.  With  the  changed  circumstances.  Solidarnosc's  needs  and  requests  for  aid  also 
changed.  FTUI  began  to  provide  nut-and-bolts  technical  assistance,  such  as:  printing 
pamphlets  containing  rules  of  order  on  how  to  run  a  democratic  meeting,  information  on 
various  models  for  structures  of  democratic  organizations,  leadership  training  for  local  leaders, 
information  on  collective  bargaining  and  contract  negotiating  strategies,  rudimentary  training 
in  Western  economic  theory,  etc.   Such  support  continues. 
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Bulgaria 

In  February  1989,  Bulgarian  human  and  worker  rights  activists  launched  the 
Confederation  of  Labor,  Podkrepa.  The  organization  grew  rapidly,  and  in  the  period  leading 
up  to  the  October  1991  elections,  Podkrepa,  had  become  the  strongest  and  most  unified 
organization  in  the  democratic  opposition.  The  federation  became  a  magnet  for  workers 
disillusioned  with  communist  rule,  and  attracted  and  held  a  pool  of  talented  people  unmatched 
in  the  democratic  opposition. 

As  a  result,  Podkrepa  played  an  indispensable  role  in  the  fight  to  defeat  totalitarianism 
in  Bulgaria.  Its  president  created,  and  was  instrumental  in  promoting,  the  organizational 
structure  that  brought  victory  within  reach  of  the  democratic  opposition.  Podkrepa's  national 
organizational  strength  was  the  critical  factor  in  achieving  that  victory.  Its  leadership  and 
structure,  especially  at  the  national  level,  were  deeply  involved  in  every  aspect  of  the 
democrats'  struggle  for  power. 

With  communist-successor  regimes  still  in  power,  from  May  1 990  and  through  most 
of  1991,  FTUl's  assistance  program  in  Bulgaria  was  geared  primarily  toward  infrastructure 
support.  Minivans,  computers,  newsprint,  copiers,  faxes,  walkie-talkies,  mobile  sound 
systems  -  these  things  gave  the  Confederation's  talented  organizers  the  tools  they  needed 
to  have  a  maximum  impact  on  the  political  process.  They  also  strengthened  Podkrepa's 
organizational  clout  and  helped  it  to  manage  rapid  membership  growth.  At  Podkrepa's 
request,  FTUI  also  conducted  education  programs  in  that  period  that  were  mostly  designed 
to  demonstrate  to  the  long-isolated  Bulgarians  that  American  unions  supported  their  effort  to 
bring  democratic  government  to  their  country. 

In  1  992,  FTUl's  programs  began  to  focus  on  institution-building.  A  field  office  in  Sofia 
has  now  been  established,  allowing  for  targeted,  swift  and  flexible  responses  to  assistance 
requests.  Technical  assistance  and  training  programs  have  been  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  new,  more  complex  period  of  economic  reform  and  democratic  consolidation. 

The  Former  Soviet  Union 

For  the  past  three  years,  FTUI  has  given  moral  and  material  support  to  the  coal  miners 
who  have  formed  democratic  trade  unions  in  Russia,  Ukraine  and  Kazakhstan.  It  is  precisely 
these  coal  mining  trade  unions  who  at  the  most  critical  moments  have  rallied  to  the  cause  of 
democracy  and  reform.  Boris  Yeltsin  has  credited  them  with  turning  the  tide  against  the 
reactionary  forces  who  tried  to  prevent  his  election  to  the  Russian  Presidency.  During  the 
attempted  coup  of  August  1991,  the  miners  unions  were  the  first  to  respond  to  Yeltsin's  call 
for  a  general  strike  and  to  plan  active  resistance  to  the  coup  plotters. 

FTUI,  through  its  educational  programs  and  infrastructure  support  to  democratic 
unions,  is  giving  workers  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  the  skills  and  tools  to  address  their 
grievances  in  constructive  ways.  Groups  assisted  by  FTUI,  such  as  the  Independent  Miners 
Union  of  Russia,  the  Independent  Trade  Union  Center  of  Kazakhstan,  or  the  Lithuanian 
Workers  Union,  are  finding  ways  to  influence  the  content  of  labor-related  legislation,  to 
protect  the  interests  of  workers  during  the  painful  privatization  process,  and  to  negotiate 
better  wages  and  working  conditions  for  their  members  without  derailing  the  reform  process. 
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AFRICA 

Since  its  inception  in  1 964,  the  AFL-CIO's  African-American  Labor  Center  (AALC)  has 
played  a  unique  role  in  nurturing  the  principles  of  free  trade  unionism  and  democracy  in  Africa. 
For  many  of  the  intervening  years,  AALC  programs  were  focused  on  assisting  beleaguered 
African  unions,  struggling  to  survive  years  of  repression  under  authoritarian  regimes.  In  recent 
years,  as  demands  for  political  liberalization  swept  across  the  continent,  the  AALC  has 
intensified  its  efforts  to  support  and  strengthen  the  trade  unions  in  their  struggle  for 
democratic  change.   AALC's  programs  in  South  Africa  and  Kenya  are  cases  in  point. 

South  Africa 

Political  change  in  South  Africa  over  the  past  two  years  has  been  characterized  by  a 
continuous  series  of  successes  and  setbacks.  The  optimistic  launching  of  the  Convention  for 
a  Democratic  South  Africa  (CODESA)  was  shattered  in  May  1992,  when  the  government 
adopted  a  recalcitrant  negotiating  posture  which  dissipated  the  momentum  of  this  effort  to 
seek  change.  The  breakdown  of  CODESA  was  immediately  followed  by  the  massacres  at 
Boipatong  and  Bisho,  which  were  much  publicized  in  the  international  press.  The  remainder 
of  1 992  was  spent  attempting  to  recapture  the  momentum  through  conciliation,  dialogue,  and 
coalition  building. 

What  is  obvious  is  the  eventuality  of  a  national  election  in  the  near  future.  While  the 
exact  date  of  the  election  has  yet  to  be  determined.  South  Africa  certainly  has  less  than  a 
year  to  develop  the  electoral  structure.  More  important,  and  demanding,  is  the  necessary  time 
to  educate  the  voting  population  on  the  structure,  process,  and  issues.  The  AALC's  program 
of  action  in  South  Africa  is  assisting  the  labor  movement  there  in  preparations  for  the 
elections. 

The  Trade  Union  Civic  Education  Project,  initiated  by  AALC  in  1991,  provides  South 
African  federations  and  their  affiliates  with  the  knowledge,  skills  and  resources  to  establish 
political  education  departments  within  their  individual  unions.  These  departments  develop  an 
awareness  of  the  political  process  at  the  grass  roots  level,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  civic 
participation  through  timely  and  frequent  publications  and  programs.  The  focus  is  on  the 
democratic  process  in  general,  and  on  the  rapidly  changing  political  developments  in  South 
Africa.  The  program  reaches  not  only  union  members,  but  also  their  families,  and  the 
communities  in  which  they  live.  The  AALC  sponsored  a  trade  union  political-education  expert, 
borrowed  from  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  who  lived  in  South  Africa  from 
November  1991  to  June  1992  to  carry  out  this  program. 

In  the  fall  of  1992,  three  South  African  trade  unionists  were  among  the  15  African 
labor  leaders  who  took  part  in  an  AALC  leadership  training  seminar  on  labor  unity  and  political 
pluralism  held  in  the  U.S.  Labor  solidarity,  which  helped  the  trade  unions  of  Africa  to  survive 
the  harsh  repression  of  the  apartheid  years,  and  more  recently  brought  them  to  the  fore  of 
popular  democratic  movements,  is  now  being  challenged  by  a  multiplicity  of  new  political 
parties  vying  for  the  allegiance  of  workers.  This  and  other  topics  related  to  the  complex  role 
of  independent  trade  unions  in  democratic  society  were  discussed  and  analyzed. 
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Ten  South  African  trade  union  leaders  also  participated  in  a  U.S.  election  study  tour 
in  November,  1 992.  The  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  examine  and  analyze  the  role  of  the 
AFL-CiO  in  the  presidential  election.  The  delegates  spent  the  first  week  in  Washington,  D.C., 
studying  American  labor's  national  strategy,  and  then  went  on  to  selected  American  cities  to 
observe  first-hand  the  various  mechanisms  used  by  the  local  unions  to  encourage  worker 
participation  in  the  elections.  The  final  phase  of  the  tour  involved  analysis  of  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  labor's  efforts,  and  discussions  and  planning  on  applicability  to  their  home 
country  election  process. 

In  March  1993,  a  three  person  delegation  from  the  AFL-CIO's  Committee  on  Political 
Education  (COPE)  spent  two  weeks  in  South  Africa  meeting  with  trade  union  leaders  as  well 
as  other  organizations  involved  in  the  political  emancipation  of  South  Africa.  The  purpose  of 
the  trip  was  to  assess  trade  union  preparations  for  the  upcoming  elections  and  to  determine 
ways  in  which  AALC  could  offer  technical  assistance.  As  a  result  of  that  trip,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  delegation's  findings,  the  AALC  has  developed  a  political  education  program. 
American  trade  unionists,  experienced  in  labor  participation  in  the  democratic  process,  will 
share  their  expertise  with  South  African  counterparts.  Emphasis  will  be  on  voter  education, 
voter  registration,  and  voter  participation.  In  addition,  the  program  is  designed  to  help  prepare 
trade  union  activists  for  post-election  political  involvement,  preparing  the  South  African  trade 
unionists  to  monitor  the  activities  of  elected  officials  and  work  to  ensure  that  they  remain 
accountable  to  their  worker  constituents.  The  program  also  aims  to  improve  the  unions' 
ability  to  implement  political  education  programs,  as  it  educates  union  members  and  their 
communities  about  the  political  process  and  issues. 

Kenya 


The  early  1 960's  witnessed  Kenya's  movement  toward  independence  from  Britain,  and 
the  emergence  of  two  major  parties,  the  Kenya  Africa  National  Union  (KANU)  and  the  Kenya 
African  Democratic  Union  (KADU).  These  two  parties  vied  in  the  first  national  elections  in 
1963  with  KANU  emerging  victorious.  In  the  1969  elections,  only  KANU  candidates  were 
allowed  to  contend  for  positions,  and  in  1982  the  constitution  was  amended  to  make  the 
ruling  KANU  the  only  legal  political  party  in  the  country. 

In  1991,  the  Forum  for  the  Restoration  of  Democracy  (FORD)  was  established  as  a 
pressure  group  to  lobby  for  the  return  of  multiparty  democracy.  The  state's  efforts  to  repress 
FORD'S  initiative  were  met  by  international  support  for  the  democratic  movement  and  internal 
demands  for  multiparty  democracy.  Threats  by  foreign  donors  to  withhold  needed  assistance 
in  late  1 991 ,  forced  the  government  of  President  Moi  to  repeal  Section  2A  of  the  constitution 
which  mandated  a  single  party  state.    FORD  became  the  first  registered  opposition  party. 

In  December,  1 992,  Kenya  held  its  first  multiparty  elections  since  1 963.  The  AFL-CIO. 
through  its  African-American  Labor  Center,  was  actively  involved  in  trade  union  preparations. 

In  early  1 992,  the  AALC  provided  technical  assistance  and  advice  to  the  Kenyan  trade 
union  federation,  the  Central  Organization  of  Trade  Unions  (COTU),  in  the  development  of  a 
newspaper  COTU  Speaks,  and  production  of  a  special  May  Day  edition.  Such  newsletters 
have  long  been  recognized  as  a  valuable  means  of  communication  between  the  unions  and 
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their  members.  They  facilitate  the  spread  of  information  and  ideas  through  a  well-established 
network.  The  May  Day  edition  of  COTU  Speaks,  published  in  both  English  and  Swahili, 
established  COTU's  non-partisan  position,  and  went  on  to  demand  wage  increases  for  workers 
caught  between  high  inflation  and  wage  restrictions. 

In  September,  three  COTU  leaders  participated  in  the  AALC  seminar  on  labor  unity  and 
political  pluralism  at  the  George  Meany  Center  for  Labor  Studies.  In  November,  at  the  request 
of  the  deputy  secretary  general  of  COTU,  a  participant  in  the  September  seminar,  AALC's 
director  of  education  and  research  traveled  to  Kenya  to  help  organize  a  similar  seminar  there. 
The  purpose  of  the  seminar  was  to  strengthen  labor  solidarity  in  Kenya,  prepare  a  political 
policy  for  the  new  multiparty  era,  and  to  establish  a  policy  agenda  for  dealing  with  the  impact 
of  structural  adjustment  on  workers.  The  general  secretaries  of  19  of  COTU's  29  affiliates 
came  together  to  discuss  political  policy  issues. 

That  October,  a  representative  of  COTU  joined  17  other  African  trade  unionists  in  a 
U.S.  election  study  tour  to  observe  the  role  of  the  AFL-CIO  in  the  presidential  elections. 

When  the  Kenyan  elections  were  held  on  December  29,  1992,  an  AFL-CIO  observer 
team  was  on  the  ground,  at  the  request  of  COTU.  The  objective  of  the  mission  was  to 
undertake  a  representative  canvas  of  the  country,  primarily  in  areas  with  high  concentration 
of  union  membership,  and  report  on  the  fairness  of  the  elections  based  on  international 
standards  and  trade  union  perspectives.  The  team  visited  85  polling  places  in  38  districts 
with  a  total  of  770,969  registered  voters.  They  observed  48  poll  openings,  and  visited  18 
counting  stations.  The  team  was  impressed  by  the  lack  of  violence  on  election  day.  Kenyans 
waited  in  line,  sometimes  up  to  six  hours,  in  order  to  cast  their  votes.  The  team  characterized 
the  elections  as  free,  but  not  necessarily  fair,  with  a  great  deal  of  reservation.  If  nothing  else, 
these  elections  were,  categorically,  a  step  toward  democracy.  President  Daniel  arap  Moi  won 
with  only  34%  of  the  national  vote,  with  the  opposition  candidates  dividing  the  majority. 
Moi's  party,  the  Kenyan  African  National  Union  (KANU),  won  1 00  of  the  1 88  contested  seats 
in  parliament,  with  the  divided  opposition  winning  88  seats. 

In  South  Africa  and  Kenya,  as  well  as  in  numerous  other  countries  across  the  continent 
of  Africa,  the  AALC  has  promoted  democracy  through  a  comprehensive  program  of  education, 
observation  of  the  role  of  the  American  labor  movement  in  the  political  process  in  the  United 
States,  exchange  of  experiences  with  union  leaders  of  other  African  countries,  and 
development  of  union-based  political  and  civic  education  programs. 
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ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

Thailand 

The  events  of  1992  in  Thailand  were  a  vivid  testimony  to  the  impact  of  the  Asian 
American  Free  Labor  Institute's  (AAFLI)  assistance  programs.  Since  1987,  AAFLI  has  been 
running  democracy  programs  in  Thailand  ranging  from  voter  registration  to  democracy 
education.  During  that  six-year  time  span,  almost  2,000  trade  union  officials  were  trained 
through  democracy  education  seminars  in  the  fundamentals  of  democratic  theory  and  practice 
as  well  as  the  role  of  trade  unions  in  a  pluralistic  society.  A  key  component  of  the  program 
is  the  intensive  training  of  "democracy  educators"  who  in  turn,  train  rank-and-file  workers. 

As  is  usually  the  case  with  programs  of  this  nature,  it  was  not  until  the  pro-democracy 
protests  erupted  in  May  1 992  against  the  Thai  military  junta  that  the  true  effectiveness  of 
AAFLI's  effort  was  clearly  evident.  Many  of  the  individuals  AAFLI  trained  as  democracy 
educators  took  leading  roles  in  the  demonstrations.  Labor  union  leader  and  AAFLI  trainee 
Somsak  Kosaisuk  was  a  founding  member  of  the  Confederation  for  Democracy,  the  coalition 
that  served  as  the  driving  force  behind  the  protests.  Other  democracy  educators  took  high 
profile  positions  beside  Somsak  at  the  demonstrations,  and  trade  union  leaders  ignored  threats 
from  the  then  Director  General  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  encouraged  their  members  to 
join  the  pro-democracy  rallies.  Despite  the  junta's  banning  of  state  enterprise  unions,  these 
workers  played  a  pivotal  role  in  the  protests,  braved  military  attacks  on  unarmed  protesters, 
and  were  instrumental  in  the  return  of  civilian  rule. 

The  Philippines 

AAFLI  has  played  a  key  role  in  assisting  unions  to  fight  for  democracy  in  the 
Philippines.  For  example,  its  support  for  free  trade  unions,  and  the  pivotal  role  of  those  unions 
in  boosting  the  "people  power"  revolution  in  1986  that  brought  about  the  first  free  elections 
in  years,  demonstrated  how  a  relatively  modest  amount  of  assistance  to  democratic 
institutions  can  have  a  far-reaching  effect.  Through  its  assistance  to  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  of  the  Philippines  (TUCP),  the  Institute  provided  the  opportunity  for  the  TUCP  to 
participate  in  the  National  Citizens  Movement  for  Free  Elections  (NAMFREL),  the  crucial 
organization  that  ensured  that  the  election  of  1986  was  freely  and  fairly  conducted.  During 
the  run-up  to  the  election,  the  Institute  helped  TUCP  train  poll  watchers,  educated  workers 
on  key  issues  in  the  campaign  and  promoted  voter  turn-out. 

Another  persistent  problem  that  the  Philippines  faced,  even  after  the  departure  of 
former  President  Marcos,  was  human  and  worker  rights  violations.  In  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  issue,  AAFLI  helped  facilitate  a  number  of  activities,  including  a  series  of 
regional  human  rights  conferences  sponsored  by  the  TUCP  and  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights.  This  process  culminated  in  a  National  Conference  on  Trade  Union  and  Human  Rights 
held  in  Manila,  at  which  Corazon  Aquino  was  the  keynote  speaker.  Over  1 1 5  representatives 
from  various  trade  union  organizations,  government,  judiciary,  military  and  academia 
participated.  These  education  sessions  were  followed  by  series  of  radio  dramas  that  focused 
on  worker  and  human  rights  violations,  and  the  ways  that  citizens  could  seek  redress. 
Commenting  on  the  radio  dramas,  AID  in  the  Philippines  wrote  that: 
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(a)  the  GOP's  (Government  of  the  Philippines)  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
credits  the  radio  dramas  as  a  leading  factor  in  the  decline  of  alleged  abuses  of 
military  personnel  against  civilians;  and  (b)  the  Commission  cites  a  sixty  percent 
increase  in  the  reporting  of  human  rights  violations  since  the  radio  programs 
were  launched  in  October,  1990.  We  also  applaud  the  Commission's  plans  to 
translate  and  broadcast  the  radio  dramas  in  other  regional  languages,  such  as 
Bicolano  and  llocano.  This  in  itself  is  an  excellent  verification  of  project 
benefits  being  sustained  post-project. 


Nepal 


Just  as  real  political  democracy  came  to  Nepal  in  1 990,  so  too  came  the  birth  of  the 
Nepal  Trade  Union  Congress  (NTUC)  in  February  1991,  which  marked  the  birth  of  that 
country's  independent  democratic  trade  union  movement. 

There  are  not  many  two-year-old  labor  confederations  that  can  say  they  have  been  able 
to  significantly  influence  the  drafting  of  their  country's  new  Trade  Union  Act,  while  at  the 
same  time  internalizing  the  spirit  of  democracy  by  implementing  a  highly  participatory  drafting 
and  consultative  effort  to  formulate  a  new  union  center  constitution.  With  AAFLI's 
assistance,  the  NTUC  accomplished  both.  In  doing  so,  the  NTUC  has  played  a  key  role  in 
bringing  greater  hands-on  knowledge  of  democratic  processes  to  the  approximately  1 20,000 
Nepalese  workers  who  are  NTUC  members  and  indirectly,  to  the  people  of  Nepal  as  a  whole. 

Recognizing  the  labor  legislation  and  worker  rights  vacuum  that  needed  to  be  filled, 
AAFLI  sent  a  labor  law  expert  to  Kathmandu  to  work  with  the  NTUC  in  drafting  a  trade  union 
act.  Meeting  with  key  union  leaders  and  several  of  the  country's  ministers,  the  labor  law 
expert  solicited  their  opinions  on  the  labor  code.  With  this  input,  he  assisted  the  NTUC  in 
drafting  a  revised  law  and  presenting  it  to  the  government.  This  draft  formed  the  basis  of  the 
trade  union  act  passed  by  the  Parliament  in  1992. 

The  heart  of  the  AAFLI-assisted  Democratic  Structuring  Project  was  its  commitment 
to  involve  as  many  workers  as  possible  in  the  process  of  developing  an  NTUC  constitution. 
The  goal  was  to  help  the  NTUC  create  a  democratic  structure  that  ensures  members' 
sovereignty  through  the  election  of  officers  who  are  accountable  to  the  rank  and  file. 
Additionally,  the  NTUC  sought  AAFLI's  assistance  in  developing  parliamentary  procedures  that 
lead  to  democratic  decision-making  at  all  levels  of  the  confederation.  According  to  our 
information,  the  NTUC  is  currently  the  only  private,  democratic  institution  in  the  country  to 
have  adopted  democratic  procedures.  Competing  communist  inspired-unions  have  now  begun 
to  try  to  play  catch-up. 

Writing  in  April  1 993  about  the  AAFLI  program  in  Nepal,  U.S.  Ambassador  Julia  Chang 
Bloch,  who  earlier  served  as  a  key  official  in  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  wrote: 
"  As  we  discussed  when  you  were  here,  this  Mission  is  greatly  pleased  with  the  start  AAFLI 
has  made  in  working  with  the  Nepal  Trade  Union  Congress.  There  is  no  question  that  this  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be,  an  important  contribution  to  building  democracy  in  Nepal.' 
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Indonesia 

In  recent  years,  the  issue  of  exploited  workers  and  their  laclc  of  freedom  in  Indonesia 
has  been  an  increasing  concern  of  the  Indonesian  media,  beginning  with  AAFLI's  assistance 
to  Indonesian  unionists  trying  to  expose  widespread  violations  of  the  minimum  wage  law  in 
1 989.  The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Indonesia  has  estimated  that  as  a  result  of  this  program,  over  one 
million  Indonesian  workers  who  were  not  being  paid  the  minimum  wage  are  now  receiving  it. 

Following  up  on  the  techniques  of  the  minimum  wage  survey,  one  current  AAFLl 
program  is  to  assist  the  Ail  Indonesia  Workers'  Union  (SPSI)  in  putting  220  local  union 
surveyors  at  factory  gates  and  in  workers'  neighborhoods.  Information  collected  on 
Indonesian  workers  unfairly  dismissed  for  trade  union  activity  is  being  distributed  to  dozens 
of  Indonesian  and  foreign  human  and  worker  rights  organizations,  journalists,  academicians 
and  development  specialists.  Survey  activities  with  so  many  people  in  the  field  talking  with 
so  many  workers,  raises  workers'  awareness  and  puts  pressure  on  officials  whose  nominal 
task  it  is  to  protect  workers.   The  effect  thus  far  has  been  to: 

•  highlight  the  importance  of  the  rule  of  law; 

•  empower  workers  through  education,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  their  own 
unions;  and 

•  encourage  workers  to  use  the  legal  system  to  redress  their  grievances. 
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Chile 


The  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development's  (AIFLD)  program  in  Chile  during 
the  Pinochet  dictatorship  gives  some  insight  into  the  role  that  a  private  international  institution 
can  play  in  promoting  democracy  in  a  dictatorship. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  following  the  1973  couo  d'etat  of  General  Pinochet,  the 
AIFLD  office  literally  served  as  a  refuge  for  trade  unionists  seeking  a  place  to  meet  or  fleeing 
persecution  by  the  Chilean  Secret  Police  (DINA). Sometimes  the  simple  association  with  AIFLD 
with  its  connection  to  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  international  trade  union  network  was  enough  to 
protect  Chilean  trade  unionists  from  arrest  or  worse.  Often,  the  family  or  union  colleagues  of 
a  worker  recently  arrested  would  phone  the  AIFLD  director  so  that  a  protest  could  rapidly  be 
submitted  before  he  or  she  "disappeared". 

In  1974,  just  5  months  after  the  coup,  the  first  of  various  courses  containing  large 
contingents  of  Chilean  worker  leaders  was  sponsored  in  Front  Royal,  Virginia.  This  course, 
contained  two  participants,  Manuel  Bustos  and  Oscar  Munoz.  who  would  later  go  on  to  be 
leaders  of  the  democratic  opposition.  They  were  to  be  detained,  arrested  and  in  the  case  of 
Bustos,  exiled.  Today  Munoz  is  the  Chilean  Labor  Attache  in  Washington  and  Bustos  is  the 
president  of  the  CUT/Chile. 

Within  Chile,  a  group  of  federations  meeting  in  the  AIFLD  offices  in  Santiago  formed 
what  was  to  be  the  first  national  trade  union  organization  to  oppose  the  regime.  It  was  simply 
called  the  "Group  of  Ten".  In  the  following  years,  AIFLD  sponsored  trade  union  courses  in  all 
parts  of  Chile.  These  courses  enabled  trade  union  leaders  from  Santiago  to  maintain  contact 
with  smaller  embattled  organizations  in  the  provinces.  Some  of  these  men  were  detained  by 
police.  Some  were  arrested.  Some  disappeared.  The  AIFLD  director  at  that  time  was  harassed 
by  the  military  police.  Various  seminars  were  broken  up  by  the  authorities. 

At  the  same  time,  to  focus  international  attention  on  the  situation  in  Chile,  AIFLD  in 
coordination  with  the  AFL-CIO  organized  various  high  level  trade  union  missions  to  Chile  that 
were  able  to  visit  workers,  extend  solidarity  and  condemn  the  dictatorship.  US  portworkers 
repeatedly  threatened  to  boycott  Chilean  ships. 

Throughout  the  seventies  and  eighties  the  trade  union  opposition  evolved.  New 
organizations  were  formed.  The  international  labor  community  became  involved  with  various 
solidarity  programs.  The  "Group  of  Ten"  became  the  Democratic  Workers'  Union  (UDT)  and 
its  president,  Tucapel  Jimenez,  was  assassinated  in  February,  1 982.  In  December  of  that  year 
Manuel  Bustos,  then  the  leader  of  the  National  Trade  Union  coordinator,  was  exiled.  The 
AIFLD  and  AFL-CIO  were  in  the  forefront  of  those  organizations  pressuring  the  government 
to  allow  his  return.  The  campaign  was  eventually  successful  and  he  was  allowed  to  return  in 
1985. 

(Separately,  in  1985,  the  AFL-CIO  petitiohed  for  the  withdrawal  of  Chile's  GSP  trade 
privileges,  citing  the  country's  record  of  gross  violations  of  internationally-recognized  labor 
rights  standards.  In  Dec.  1987  the  US  Government  announced  that  Chile  would  be  removed 
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from  the  list  of  countries  receiving  GSP  privileges.  In  these  latter  years  a  series  of  high  level 
AFL-CIO  and  ICFTU  missions  were  organized  to  protest  the  jailing  and  internal  exile  of  trade 
unionists.  During  one  such  mission,  the  President  of  the  United  Bricklayers  Union,  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  AIFLD  and  his  deputy  were  tear  gassed  and  beaten  by  police  who 
broke  up  a  union  demonstration  in  front  of  the  Supreme  Court.) 

The  new  constitution  authored  by  General  Pinochet  called  for  a  national  1989  to 
determine  whether  his  government  was  to  continue  for  four  more  years.AIFLD,  using  NED 
resources,  actively  assisted  the  trade  unions  in  their  "NO"  campaign.  The  1989  plebescite 
was  attended  by  an  observer  team  from  the  AFL-CIO  which  had  been  coordinated  by  the 
AIFLD. 

A  second  team  was  also  coordinated  in  1 990  when  the  Pinochet  Dictatorship,  after 
17  years,  was  voted  out  of  office. 

The  Region 

The  AIFLD  role  in  Chile  was  and  is  being  duplicated  in  other  countries  where  political 
and  economic  democracy  and  human  rights  have  been  abrogated.  For  the  past  seven 
tumultuous  year  years,  AIFLD  has  maintained  a  presence  in  Haiti  and  support  of  democratic 
Haitian  trade  unions  continued  uninterrupted,  despite  the  military  crack-down.  The  successful 
transitions  to  democracy  in  Argentina,  Ecuador  and  El  Salvador  were,  to  some  extent,  the 
result  of  trade  union  pressure,  maintained  at  great  price.  AIFLD  had  active  programs  in  ihose 
countries  during  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  days,  including  a  land-reform  program  in  El 
Salvador  where,  in  1981,  two  brave  and  dedicated  AIFLD  employees  were  assassinated  by 
right-wing  death  squads. 

During  the  bleakest  moments  of  the  Perez  Jimenez  government  in  Venezuela,  it  was 
the  American  labor  movement  that  extended  solidarity  to  the  Venezuelan  trade  union 
federation,  CTV,  which  was  under  assault.  Resources  were  sent,  leaders  were  given  refuge, 
and  international  pressure  was  marshalled.  Today,  a  strengthened  CTV  cooperates  with  the 
AFL-CIO  in  its  efforts  to  support  the  democratic  labor  movements  of  Haiti,  Nicaragua  and 
Cuba.  Hopefully,  the  growing  democratic  labor  movements  throughout  the  region  will 
continue  to  work  together  to  help  extend  the  sphere  where  workers  can  live  with  human 
rights,  human  dignity  and  the  rule  of  law. 
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AFRICA  •  AMERICAS    ASIA    HELSINKI    MIDDLE  EAST 


Human  Rights  and  Foreign  Aid  Reform 

Testimony  of  Holly  Burkhalcer,  Human  Rights  Watch 

before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 

Tuesday,  March  IS,  1994 

Thank  you  for  holding  this  important  series  cf  hearings. 
Chairman  Hamilton,  and  for  inviting  me  to  testify.   My  name  is 
Holly  Burkhalter,  and  I  am  the  Washington  Director  of  Human 
Rights  Watch. 

I  have  a  number  of  precise  suggestions  about  ways  to  reform 
current  human  rights  law.   But  before  offering  them,  I  would  like 
to  discuss  the  value  of  human  rights  conditions  on  foreign  aid 
and  arms  sales,  and  the  role  that  congressional  involvement  in 
the  aid  process  has  played  in  advancing  the  cause  of  human  rights 
over  the  past  two  decades.   I  will  also  describe  ways  that 
current  human  rights  law  is  inadequate,  before  turning  to 
remedies.   My  remedies  refer  exclusively  to  conditicnality  on 
security  assistance  (including  ESF)  eund  arms  sales. 

The  Need  for  Congressional  Involvement:   I  am  aware  that  the 
proposed  foreign  aid  reform  effort  is  aimed  in  the  direction  of 
reducing  Congressional  restrictions  on  the  executive  branch  in 
many  areas .   I  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  any  lessening  of 
Congressional  attention  in  the  areas  of  foreign  aid  and  human 
rights,  however,  because  that  involvement  has  been  extremely 
important  to  the  human  rights  cause  in  the  past.   The  scrutiny  by 
the  staff  and  Members  of  this  Committee  and  others  in  Congress  cf 
the  human  rights  records  of  proposed  foreign  aid  recipients  and 
your  insistence  that  human  rights  improvements  be  achieved  has  in 
some  cases  provided  essential  leverage  that  has  encouraged  human 
rights  reforms  by  proposed  recipients. 

A  few  examples  follow:' 

The  Case  of  Peru:   In  1990,  the  Congress  conditioned 
military  and  police  assistance  contained  in  the  International 
Narcotics  Control  Act  (INCA)  for  three  Andean  countries  on 
certain  specific  human  rights  achievements,  and  required  the 
executive  branch  to  issue  a  public  report  on  the  prcpcsea 
recipients'  compliance  with  the  standard.   The  Bush 
Administration's  August  1991  report  on  the  Fujimori  Government's 
record  was  so  inaccurate  and  misleading  that  a  group  of  ten 
Senators  --  ranging  from  Senator  Jesse  Helms  to  Senator  Chris 
Dodd  --  placed  a  hold  on  the  large  package  of  military  aid  chat 
was  proposed  for  Peru,  and  demanded  that  the  human  rights 
detarmmatioh-  be  withdrawn.   MeT.cers  of  this  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  both  Houses  sent  a  similar  message 
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to  the  Bush  Administration.   Over  the  next  six  months,  the  State 
Department  was  forced  to  increase  the  pressure  on  the  Peruvian 
authorities  to  take  steps  to  satisfy  the  concerns  raised  by 
Congress.   By  the  end  of  1991,  Congress  agreed  to  release  a 
portion  of  the  assistance,  but  held  back  some  $25  million 
earmarked  for  the  Peruvian  army  --  key  perpetrators  of  abuse. 

Thanks  to  Congress's  willingness  to  use  the  leverage  of 
foreign  assistance,  the  Peruvian  authorities  were  persuaded  to 
take  the  first  steps  toward  instituting  a  series  of  reforms, 
including  broader  access  to  detainees  by  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  more  latitude  for  prosecutors 
investigating  human  rights  cases.   While  the  Fujimori  Government 
today  continues  to  engage  in  egregious  abuses  and  has  far  to  go 
on  human  rights  before  military  assistance  should  be  resumed,  it 
is  important  to  note  that  without  Congress  retaining  the  leverage 
provided  by  foreign  aid  through  its  inclusion  of  human  rights 
conditions  in  the  INCA  and,  just  as  importantly,  its 
conscientious  monitoring  of  Peruvian  compliance,  the  executive 
branch  would  have  provided  an  enormous  amount  of  military 
assistance  to  a  grossly  abusive  army  with  no  strings  attached. 

The  Case  of  Kenya:   The  Congress  was  moved  to  enact  specific 
human  rights  conditions  on  aid  to  Kenya  when  the  executive  branch 
offered  some  $5  million  in  military  aid  to  the  Moi  regime  at  the 
height  of  a  human  rights  crisis  in  1990.'   To  prevent  further 
offers  of  military  aid  to  the  regime.  Congress  enacted  human 
rights  conditions  on  military  aid  to  Kenya  in  its  fiscal  year 
1991  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill.   This  provision  prohibited 
the  executive  branch  from  releasing  some  $15  million  in  security 
assistance  unless  it  could  certify  that  the  Moi  government  had 
taken  steps  to  charge  and  try  or  release  all  prisoners,  ceased 
abuse  of  prisoners,  and  restored  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary  and  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  State  Department  did  not  like  the  restrictions  on  its 
aid  program  to  Kenya  that  Congress  enacted,  but,  to  give  the  Bush 
Administration  credit,  it  did  appear  to  use  Congressional 
pressure  to  upgrade  its  own  advocacy  on  Kenya.   As  a  result  of 
heightened  attention  on  Kenyan  rights  by  both  Congress  and  the 
State  Department  and  the  Administration's  encouragement  of  other 


'in  June  and  July  of  1990,  the  Moi  Government  responded 
brutally  to  increasing  demands  by  Kenyans  for  multi -party 
democracy  by  firing  indiscriminately  on  peaceful  demonstrators, 
killing  100,  and  imprisoning  hundreds  more.   On  July  5,  1990, 
only  days  after  the  Kenyan  government  swept  multiparty 
campaigners  and  human  rights  lawyers  into  jail,  the  State 
Department  signed  an  agreement  that  would  have  allowed  the  Kenyan 
government  to  receive  $5  million  in  military  aid.   Congress 
blocked  it  immediately. 
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donors  to  condition  aid  to  President  Moi,  the  Government  of  Kenya 
undertook  a  number  of  important  human  rights  reforms  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year.   Almost  all  political  prisoners 
were  released  from  jail,  pressures  on  the  press  were  lightened, 
and  opposition  political  parties  were,  for  the  first  time  in 
twenty  years,  permitted  to  organize  legally. 

It  is  fair  to  suggest  that  if  Congress  had  not  placed  human 
rights  conditions  on  foreign  aid  and  President  Moi  had  been 
provided  with  abundant  foreign  aid  at  the  height  of  his  abuses, 
we  would  not  have  seen  these  important  changes  in  Kenya  in  1991 
and  1992.   Again,  Kenya's  human  rights  problems  are  far  from 
over,  and  Congress's  conditioning  of  foreign  aid  to  Kenya  in  no 
way  guaranteed  results,  but  the  linkage  did  provide  added 
leverage  in  U.S.  dealings  with  the  Kenyan  authorities  --  and  that 
leverage  was  helpful  indeed  to  the  country's  nascent  democracy 
movement . 

The  Case  of  Indonesia:   A  more  recent  demonstration  of  the 
importance  of  Congressional  involvement  in  human  rights  and 
foreign  aid  is  the  case  of  Indonesia.   In  1991,  over  the  Bush 
Administration's  strong  objections,  Congress  prohibited  IMET 
training  to  Indonesia  as  a  gesture  of  concern  about  the  1990 
massacre  of  unarmed  Timorese  by  the  Indonesian  army.   And  during 
last  year's  consideration  of  the  foreign  aid  authorization, 
Senator  Feingold  offered  an  amendment  to  limit  sales  of  military 
equipment  and  arms  to  the  Indonesian  army  on  the  same  grounds. 
That  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  though  the  authorization  was  not  enacted  into  law,  as 
you  know. 

In  the  course  of  its  scrutiny  of  Indonesia's  human  rights 
record  and  the  role  of  U.S.  weapons  during  consideration  of  the 
Feingold  amendment,  the  Congress  obtained  records  indicating  that 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  commercial  and  government-to- 
government  arms  sales  to  the  Indonesian  Government  had  been 
licensed  by  the  executive  branch  in  the  past  several  years, 
including  M-16  assault  rifles,  spare  parts  for  attack  planes  and 
counterinsurgency  aircraft,  riot  control  chemicals,  ammunition, 
and  numerous  shipments  of  pistols,  revolvers,  and  machine  guns. 
Moreover,  human  rights  groups  in  Indonesia  reported  that  the 
Indonesian  army  used  American-supplied  M-16's  in  the  Timor 
massacre  of  1990  as  well  as  during  more  recent  abuses,  such  as 
the  murder  of  three  peaceful  demonstrators  in  September  1993 . 

The  interest  of  key  Senators,  as  well  members  of  the  House, 
in  the  issue  of  arms  transfers. to  Indonesia  persuaded  the  Clinton 
Administration,  which  had  staunchly  resisted  limits  on  sales  of 
weapons  last  year,  to  revise  its  opinion.  We  are  informed  that 
the  executive  branch  has  decided  in  principle  to  limit  sales  of 
weapons  to  the  Indonesian  armed  forces  until  such  time  as  human 
rights  improve.   In  this  case,  it  was  not  necessary  for  Congress 
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to  enact  country- specif ic  legislation:  the  Clinton 
Administration,  to  its  credit,  appears  ready  to  take  this 
important  action  on  its  own.^ 

These  three  examples  illustrate  the  importance  of  Congress's 
role  in  keeping  a  close  watch  on  the  human  rights  records  of 
proposed  foreign  aid  recipients  (or  arms  purchasers)  and  in 
keeping  a  close  watch  on  the  State  Department.   The  executive 
branch  never  likes  Congressional  involvement  in  foreign  affairs, 
as  I  well  remember  from  my  days  of  working  for  then- Congressman 
(now  Senator)  Tom  Harkin  during  the  Carter  Administration. 
Keeping  Congress  involved  in  human  rights  and  foreign  aid  is  not 
about  partisanship  --  it  is  about  promotion  of  human  rights 
during  Democratic  and  Republican  presidencies,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  Congress. 

In  its  proposed  foreign  aid  reform  bill,  the  Clinton 
Administration  has  proposed  stripping  away  key  provisions  which 
provide  Congressional  involvement  in  the  aid  process  --  in  two 
words,  the  bill  reads:   "Trust  us."   I  note,  for  example,  that 
the  Clinton  Administration  has  requested  a  virtual  repeal  of 
Section  660,  legislation  prohibiting  aid  and  training  to  foreign 
police  forces  that  was  enacted  in  1975-76.   When  I  worked  for 
this  Committee  in  1981-1983,  I  can  recall  the  Reagan 
Administration  making  frequent  appeals  to  the  Congress  to  repeal 
Section  660  so  that  it  could  provide  assistance  to  foreign  police 
forces.   Congress  did  not  grant  the  Reagan  Administration  the 
authority  it  wanted  to  get  back  into  the  business  of  aiding  and 
training  foreign  police  forces,  and  it  should  not  do  so  for  the 
Clinton  Administration  either.  (A  fuller  discussion  of  police  aid 
follows  below.) 

It  is  essential  that  human  rights  limits  on  both  military 
and  police  aid  be  retained.   But  retaining  generic  human  rights 
law  alone  is  not  enough.   Current  all-purpose  human  rights  laws 
have  not  worked  particularly  well  to  restrain  the  executive 
branch  from  providing  aid  to  grossly  abusive  regimes  in  the  past. 
One  need  look  no  further  than  the  continent  of  Africa  during  the 
1980 's  to  see  how  Section  502B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
failed  as  a  legal  mechanism  to  limit  foreign  aid  to  abusive 
regimes:   the  top  five  recipients  of  U.S.  aid  to  sub-Saharan 
Africa  during  the  Reagan  years  were  Somalia  under  Siad  Barre, 
Liberia  under  Samuel  Doe,  Kenya  under  Daniel  Arap  Moi ,  Zaire 
under  Mobutu,  and  Sudan  under  Col.  Jaafar  Nimeiri.   The  sorry 


'It  is  worth  noting  that  it  should  not  require  special 
legislation  to  limit  the  sale  of  arms  to  governments  engaged  in 
gross  abuses  of  human  rights.   Military  sales  --  including 
commercial  sales  --  are  already  covered  by  Section  502B  of  t.he 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  though  generic  human  rights  law  has 
almost  never  been  successful  in  limiting  sales. 
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state  of  human  rights  in  those  countries  then  and  now,  and  the 
role  that  extensive  U.S.  assistance  played  in  propping  up 
unpopular  regimes  long  past  their  time  suggest  that  better 
mechanisms  are  needed  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  limit  such 
programs  in  the  future . 

Alternatives  to  Present  Human  Rights  Law:   In  reviewing 
Congress's  successes  and  failure  in  limiting  foreign  aid  to 
grossly  abusive  governments,  several  facts  stand  out.   First, 
there  is  no  substitute  for  the  Congress  simply  prohibiting  aid  to 
regimes  that  do  not  meet  minimum  human  rights  standards .   In  the 
case  of  Zaire,  for  example,  this  Committee  simply  said  "no"  to 
requests  for  aid  to  the  Mobutu  regime  in  1990.   The  end  of  the 
Cold  War  means  that  there  are  very  few  cases  of  the  executive 
branch  seeking  to  pour  funds  into  a  pariah  regime .   No  amount  of 
tinkering  with  generic  human  rights  language  diminishes  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  the  power  of  the  purse  --if  the  State 
Department  or  Defense  Department  persist  in  demanding  foreign  aid 
for  undeserving  regimes,  the  Congress  must  be  ready  to  use  its 
annual  authorization  and  appropriations  process  to  prevent  it. 

But  the  real  difficulties  for  us  in  the  human  rights 
movement  are  those  cases  where  Congress,  for  whatever  reason, 
does  not  summon  the  political  will  to  deny  the  executive  branch 
its  request  for  aid  to  individual  countries.   All  of  us  know  that 
the  Congress  is  unlikely  to  end  foreign  aid  to  such  countries  as 
Egypt,  Israel,  and  Turkey,  notwithstanding  each  government's 
serious  and  regular  abuses  of  human  rights.   Nor  is  it  likely 
that  the  Congress  will  end  anti-narcotics  or  anti- terrorism 
assistance  to  police  and/or  military  forces  known  to  engage  in 
gross  abuses . 

Accordingly,  we  need  legal  mechanisms  that  accomplish 

several  objectives  in  those  troubling  cases  where  aid  (and  

importantly  --  military  sales)  are  provided  to  governments  that 
regularly  violate  human  rights.   We  need  a  regular  review  of  the 
country's  human  rights  progress,  we  need  transparency  on  the  aid 
and  sales  provided,  and  most  important,  we  need  regular 
consultation  with  the  Congress.   A  positive  certification  process 
can  provide  this  mechanism. 

Positive  Certification  on  Proposed  Foreign  Aid  Recipients: 
The  problem  with  existing  generic  human  rights  law  is  that  there 
exists  a  disincentive  for  the  executive  branch  to  identify  human 
rights  violators.   The  State  Department  ha.s  never  publicly 
identified  a  proposed  foreign  aid  recipient  as  a  violator,  under 
the  terms  of  Section  502B,  and  they  are  not  required  to.   A  much 
more  useful  mechanism  would  be  the  requirement  that  the 
Administration  certify  that  governments  are  actually  meeting  a 
positive  human  rights  standard  before  aid  goes  forward. 

We  propose  that  the  reform  bill  require  the  executive  branch 
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to  issue  a  positive  finding  at  the  beginning  of  the  foreign  aid 
process  that  proposed  recipients  of  security  assistance 
(including  ESF)  and  military  sales  are  meeting  a  minimal  standard 
of  human  rights  performance.'  That  minimal  standard  should 
include  the  following: 

1)  the  government  does  not  engage  in  a  consistent  pattern  of 
gross  violations  of  international  recognized  human  rights; 

2)  the  government  vigorously  investigates,  disciplines,  and 
prosecutes  those  responsible  for  gross  violations  of 
internationally  recognized  human  rights; 

3)  the  government  supports  the  rule  of  law,  equality  before 
the  law,  and  protection  of  individual  and  minority  rights;  and 

4)  the  government  does  not  impede  the  free  functioning  of 
domestic  and  international  human  rights  organizations. 

How  would  this  positive  certification  process  enhance 
attention  to  human  rights? 

Congress  has  had  many  experiences  with  specific  human  rights 
conditionality  on  foreign  aid  to  various  governments.   In  some 
cases,  the  requirement  that  the  Administration  issue  a  special 
report  has  provided  an  important  opportunity  for  leverage,  as 
noted  above  in  the  case  of  Peru.   Other  experiences  with 
reporting  requirements  have  left  a  bitter  taste  in  our  mouths  -- 
notably  the  years  of  false  reports  on  El  Salvador's  human  rights 
progress  during  the  early  1980' s,  when  the  army,  police,  and 
death  squads  murdered  thousands  of  innocent  people. 
Notwithstanding  our  distress  over  false  reporting,  however, 
congressional  scrutiny  of  the  Reagan  Administration's  claims 
played  an  important  role,  in  highlighting  human  rights  abuses.   In 
light  of  Congress's  failure  to  end  military  aid  altogether,  it 
was  better  than  nothing. 

Some  in  the  human  rights  community  worry  that  using  the 
positive  certification  will  result  in  an  incentive  for  the 
Administration  to  portray  human  rights  more  optimistically  than 
is  warranted.   If  this  should  occur,  it  provides  an  important 
opportunity  to  engage  in  a  debate  over  the  state  of  abuses,  which 
heightens  attention  to  the  problem  and  can  be  helpful  in 
encouraging  a  more  vigorous  response.   Alternatively,  if  the 
State  Department  wants  to  provide  security  assistance  or  sales  to 
governments  that  do  not  meet  the  minimal  standard  in  law,  they 
may  waive  the  provision  on  the  grounds  of  national  security.   But 
in  such  cases  there  must  be  particularly  close  congressional 
oversight  of  the  assistance  program.   We  would  recommend  that 


'in  my  view,  development  assistance  does  not  need  to  be 
conditioned  in  this  way,  so  long  ^s  in  cases  of  very  abusive 
governments  that  aid  is  channeled  through  nongovernmental 
organizations . 
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when  the  waiver  is  used,  the  executive  branch  must  provide 
fifteen-day  advance  notification  of  all  proposed  installments  of 
military  aid,  all  proposed  foreign  military  sales,  and  all 
proposed  licenses  for  the  commercial  sale  of  weapons  and 
ammunition  without  regard  to  dollar  value. 

Human  Rights  Limits  on  Military  Sales:   The  role  that 
foreign-supplied  weapons  play  in  human  rights  disasters  around 
the  world  is  incalculable.   A  division  of  my  own  organization, 
Human  Rights  Watch's  Arms  Project,  recently  released  a  study  of 
sales  of  weapons  to  the  Habyarimana  regime  in  Rwanda.   Recurring 
ethnic  conflict  there  --  in  large  part  fomented  by  the  government 
itself  --  has  claimed  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Rwandan  civilians 
over  the  past  several  years.   Yet  sales  (particularly  French, 
Egyptian,  and  South  African)  of  artillery,  mortars,  assault 
rifles,  grenades,  and  landmines  to  the  government  (and  Ugandan 
support  for  the  RPF  rebels)  continued  brislcly  throughout  the 
carnage  and  weapons  are  everywhere  in  the  impoverished  country. 
(A  grenade,  for  example,  can  be  bought  in  Kigali  for  the  price  of 
a  beer.)   The  impact  of  such  weaponry  in  a  conflict  such  as  this 
one,  where  civilians  are  armed  and  encouraged  to  Jcill  their 
neighbors,  has  been  truly  horrific.   Without  the  foreign  supply 
of  weapons,  Rwanda  would  still  have  suffered  conflict  --  but  that 
conflict  would  have  been  carried  out  with  spears  and  machetes, 
not  automatic  weapons. 

Transparency  in  Arms  Transfers:   It  is  essential  that  the 
Congress  shed  some  daylight  on  the  millions  of  dollars  of 
commercial  and  government-to-government  sales  that  are  approved 
by  our  government  every  year.   It  would  be  particularly  valuable 
if  the  foreign  aid  reform  bill  included  a  requirement  that  the 
executive  branch  provide  a  least  an  annual  report  of  all  military 
equipment  licensed  in  the  previous  year,  including  quantity  and 
dollar  value  for  every  specific  item.   This  information  was 
routinely  provided  this  Committee  prior  to  1981  under  Section  657 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.   At  the  Reagan  Administration's 
request,  that  provision  was  repealed,  and  those  reports  are  no 
longer  available.   Yet,  as  the  case  of  Indonesia  demonstrates, 
scrutiny  of  licensed  sales  of  military  items  to  foreign  police 
and  military  forces  can  itself  be  an  important  source  of  leverage 
on  both  the  foreign  government  and  our  own  executive  branch. 

Moreover,  we  are  concerned  that  current  reporting 
requirements  in  which  Congress  must  be  provided  advance 
notification  of  sales  of  $14  million  or  greater,  do  not  permit 
scrutiny  of  smaller  transfers  which  may  well  be  of  the  greatest 
concern  in  human  rights  terms.   Congress  should  consider  removing 
or  lowering  the  dollar  threshold.   At  the  very  least  this 
Committee  should  investigate  the  consequences  of  this  increase  in 
advance  reporting. 

Finally,  given  the  increasing  importance  of  the  transfer  of 
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excess  defense  articles  and  defense  stock  drawdowns,  we  urge  the 
Committee  to  ensure  that  there  is  adequate  oversight  of  these 
programs,  and  that  strict  human  rights  conditionality  applies. 

Limits  on  Police  Aid:   As  you  know,  Congress  ended  some 
twenty  years  of  assistance  to  foreign  police  forces  under  the 
Office  of  Public  Safety  in  1975/76,  because  egregious  abuses  by 
some  of  the  beneficiaries  had  become  an  etrbiarrassment  to  the 
United  States.   (It  is  worth  noting  that  some  of  the  most 
infamous  torturers  in  the  world  were  trained  by  the  U.S.  under 
the  OPS,  including  Idi  Amin's  police  force,  and  the  Guatemalan, 
Uruguayan,  Salvadoran  and  Brazilian  police  during  times  of 
military  dictatorship.) 

I  am  distressed  to  see  what  amounts  to  a  virtual  repeal  of 
Section  660  in  the  Administration's  proposed  foreign  aid  reform. 
Past  American  involvement  in  training  abusive  forces  did  not 
improve  their  performance,  it  only  soiled  the  United  States 's 
reputation.   Consider,  for  example,  the  U.S.  experience  providing 
"prof essionalization"  to  the  Salvadoran  police  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Administration  of  Justice  program  in  the  1980' s.   Section 
660  was  waived,  and  millions  of  dollars  was  spent  on  a  "Special 
Investigative  Unit"  of  the  police,  created,  ostensibly,  to 
investigate  human  rights  abuses.   We  are  unaware  of  the  unit's 
having  properly  investigated  a  single  abuse  by  the  authorities. 

Police  aid  programs  during  the  Reagan  and  Bush  years  were 
not  aimed  at  making  torturers  and  murderers  more  efficient,  nor, 
presumably,  was  the  Office  of  Public  Safety.   Yet  without  strict 
human  rights  conditions  on  such  programs,  that  is  exactly  what 
happened. 

Consider  the  case  of  American  assistance  to  the  Turkish 
police.   As  near  as  I  can  tell,  without  any  oversight  at  all  by 
the  Congress,  the  executive  branch  has  provided  assistance  to  the 
Turkish  police  since  the  mid-1980' s  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Anti -terrorism  Assistance  Act.   That  aid  has  gone  to  some  of  the 
most  abusive  police  in  the  world,  which  my  organization  has  found 
to  be  responsible  for  routinely  committing  the  most  savage  acts 
of  torture  imaginable.   Turkish  human  rights  groups.  Amnesty 
International,  and  the  State  Department's  own  country  reports 
have  reported  on  a  shocking  number  of  deaths  in  detention  at  the 
hands  of  the  Turkish  police. 

My  colleague  at  Human  Rights  Watch/Helsinki,  Lois  Whitman, 
was  shocked  to  see  framed  certificates  of  U.S.  training  programs 
on  the  walls  of  Gayretepe  police  headquarters  building  in 
Istanbul  where  political  suspects  are  interrogated,  and  torture 
is  known  to  occur.   And  Jeri  Laber,  the  director  of  Human  Rights 
Watch/Helsinki  interviewed  the  chief  of  police  in  Ankara,  who 
boasted  of  receiving  a  U. S . -supplied  lie  detector  machine.   Just 
hours  after  her  interview,  Ms.  Laber  interviewed  a  victim  who 
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described  being  tortured  while  undergoing  interrogation  with  a 
lie  detector.   When  the  machine  would  register  stress,  the  police 
would  shout  that  the  prisoner  was  lying,  and  apply  electric  shock 
to  him.   Then  the  questioning  would  continue. 

Apparently,  the  United  States  has  been  providing  aid  to  the 
Turkish  police  since  1985.   We  would  certainly  be  interested  in 
knowing  what  improvements  the  executive  branch  has  seen  from  its 
close  involvement  with  the  Turkish  police  over  the  past  ten 
years.   Our  reports  show  that  extreme  torture  is  as  pervasive  as 
ever,  and  recent  figures  for  deaths  in  detention  are  even  higher 
than  previous  years.   (According  to  our  figures,  there  were  21 
deaths  in  detention  in  1993.) 

As  these  anecdotes  suggest,  technical  assistance  --  even 
technical  assistance  as  benign  as  a  lie  detector  machine  --is 
not  a  neutral  or  even  helpful  contribution  to  police  forces  which 
have  a  policy  and  practice  of  torturing  and  abusing,  and  where 
they  do  so  with  impunity. 

Limits  on  aid  to  police  forces  need  to  be  even  stronger  than 
those  on  legitimate  military  aid.   There  are  some  circumstances 
where  sales  and  aid  to  foreign  forces  engaged  in  the  legitimate 
defense  of  the  country's  security  are  quite  appropriate.   But 
police  training  and  aid  invariably  involves  the  U.S.  in  a 
government's  most  direct  dealings  with  its  own  people. 
Accordingly,  we  strongly  recommend  that  police  aid,  including 
anti-narcotics  assistance  and  anti-terrorism  assistance,  should 
be  conditioned  on  the  following  human  rights  standard.   And  the 
executive  branch  must  be  required  to  issue  a  positive 
certification  that  proposed  beneficiaries  are  actually  meeting 
this  standard  before  one  dollar  of  assistance,  training,  or  sales 
to  police  forces  goes  forward: 

1)  The  police  must  be  under  civilian  control. 

2)  There  must  be  a  government  policy  prohibiting  torture  and 
ill  treatment,  including  rape  and  sexual  abuse  of  persons  in 
detention,  and  indiscriminate  use  of  deadly  force  against  unarmed 
persons . 

3)  There  must  be  independent  investigation  and  adjudication 
of  police  abuses. 

4)  Local  and  international  human  rights  and  humanitarian 
groups  must  have  access  to  persons  in  detention  and  convicted 
prisoners . 

In  addition  to  providing  information  that  indicates  that 
proposed  beneficiaries  are  meeting  these  conditions,  the 
executive  branch  must  vet  all  proposed  participants  to  exclude 
human  rights  abusers. 

Although  I  am  dubious  about  the  value  of  human  rights 
training  to  abusive  police  forces,  I  would  permit  a  waiver  of  the 
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above  standard  for  programs  exclusively  in  the  area  of  human 
rights,  so  long  as  Congress  is  provided  with  a  full  report  of 
such  programs,  including  the  curriculum  and  a  progress  report  on 
the  police  forces  receiving  assistance  under  such  a  program. 
Moreover,  no  weapons,  equipment,  or  other  material  or  assistance 
may  be  provided  to  police  forces  that  do  not  meet  the  standard  I 
propose  above . 

Finally,  I  think  it  is  vitally  important  that  there  be 
extremely  careful  oversight  by  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  of  any  police  aid  programs  that  go  forward  pursuant  to  the 
reform  bill.   At  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  agency 
that  is  responsible  for  the  police  aid  (be  it  the  State 
Department  or  Justice  Department)  should  identify  what  human 
rights  problems  it  wishes  to  address  in  its  program,  and  what 
indicators  of  progress  it  is  looking  for  from  beneficiary 
governments.   At  year's  end,  there  should  be  a  careful  review  by 
the  State  Department  Human  Rights  Bureau  of  the  progress  made  by 
participating  police  forces  in  achieving  certain  actual  human 
rights  goals,  such  as  prosecuting  individuals  within  the  police 
force  for  abuses,  ending  incommunicado  detention,  permitting 
access  by  international  humanitarian  groups,  releasing  political 
prisoners,  or  prohibiting  the  admission  in  court  of  testimony 
taken  under  torture.   If  these  practical  steps  have  not  been 
taken  by  the  recipient  country  after  training  and  assistance  by 
the  United  States,  the  program  should  be  abandoned. 

Assistance  for  Prisons:   I  note  that  the  proposed  foreign 
aid  reform  act  would  permit  assistance  to  prisons  and  penal 
institutions.   I  can  see  some  occasions  where  the  United  States 
could  help  improve  ghastly  conditions.   But  it  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind  that  common  criminals  are  routinely  tortured  in  most 
countries  in  the  world,  and  prison  conditions  themselves  amount 
to  a  form  of  torture  in  many  places.   Accordingly,  it  is 
important  that  U.S.  assistance  be  channeled  so  that  our 
government  is  not  implicated  in  the  abuse  or  neglect  of  prisoners 
that  takes  place  within  the  walls  of  prisons  and  jails. 

The  issue  of  appalling  conditions  in  prisons  is  one  chat 
desperately  needs  international  attention  as  it  is  a  major  cause 
of  human  rights  abuse.   On  January  3,  for  example,  a  massacre 
during  which  at  least  one  hundred  inmates  died  grew  out  of 
conditions  at  the  notoriously  violent,  anarchic,  overcrowded, 
filthy,  and  substandard  living  conditions  within  the  prison.   The 
Government  of  Venezuela  possesses  the  knowledge  and  the  resources 
to  address  its  prison  problem  --  what  has  been  tragically  lacking 
thus  far  is  the  determination  to  use  them. 

Given  the  crushing  needs  within  prison  systems  in  most  of 
the  developing  world,  demands  for  U.S.  funds  could  quickly  become 
overwhelming.   Accordingly,  the  Administration  should  be 
encouraged  to  channel  its  funds  through  the  United  Nations' s 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairnan,  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  for  providing  the  American  Bar  Association  with  the 
opportunity  to  testify  on  H.R.  3765,  the  "Peace,  Prosperity, 
and  Democracy  Act  of  1994."   My  comments  today  will  be  limited 
to  those  issues  on  which  the  ABA  has  adopted  official  policy, 
and  thus  will  not  reach  all  of  the  substantive  areas  addressed 
in  the  proposed  legislation.   That  fact  notwithstanding,  the 
ABA  has  a  special  interest  in  the  proposed  bill,  which,  as 
drafted,  would  serve  as  the  focal  point  for  America's  post- 
Cold  War  approach  to  foreign  assistance.   Indeed,  when 
compared  with  the  views  of  the  ABA  on  this  subject,  several 
key  provisions  of  the  Peace,  Prosperity,  and  Democracy  Act 
closely  parallel  the  policy  position  adopted  by  our 
organization. 

To  provide  you  with  some  context  for  my  remarks,  let 
me  mention  that  the  Association  has  been  engaged  for  some  time 
now  in  considering  what  U.S.  foreign  assistance  should  aspire 
to  achieve  in  the  post-Cold  War  era.   The  ABA  embarked  on  this 
venture  last  spring,  when  it  became  aware  that  the  new 
Administration  intended  to  review  the  structure  and  operation 
of  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs.   In  March  1993,  the 
Association's  Section  of  International  Law  and  Practice 
established  a  bipartisan  working  group  for  the  purpose  of 
analyzing  the  new  Administration's  intended  reforms,  and 
providing  input  to  the  Administration  on  the  direction  and 
content  of  those  reforms. 

That  Working  Group's  membership  included  former 
general  counsels  of  AID,  OPIC,  and  the  lADB,  as  well  as 
individuals  with  experience  at  other  government  agencies, 
multilateral  development  institutions,  and  in  the  private 
sector. 
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The  Working  Group  produced  a  report  on  the  reform  of 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  programs  in  August  1993.   That  report 
has  been  shared  with  this  Committee  and  other  members  of 
Congress,  members  of  the  Administration,  and  others  in  the 
private  sector  with  an  interest  in  these  issues.   Just  last 
month,  the  Association  adopted  the  Working  Group's 
recommendations  as  organization  policy. 

As  a  result  of  that  action,  the  ABA  supports 
fundamental  reform  of  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  program.   In 
our  view,  a  structured  program  should  have  three  central 
components,  delivered  through  a  combination  of  bilateral  and 
multilateral  agencies: 

•the  promotion  of  democratization,  human 
rights,  and  the  rule  of  law; 

•the  promotion  of  the  establishment  of  the 
legal  infrastructure  necessary  for  economic  development  and 
international  commerce;  and 

•the  promotion  of  sustainable  development  that 
is  environmentally  sound. 

We  were  pleased  to  note  that  these  concepts  are 
reflected,  at  least  in  broad  outline,  in  the  proposed 
legislation.   As  I  will  discuss  in  more  detail  later  in  my 
remarks,  however,  the  Association  believes  there  are  some 
issues  —  such  as  the  importance  to  sustainable  development  of 
a  sound  legal  infrastructure  and  the  rule  of  law  —  that 
deserve  even  greater  attention  than  they  have  received  in  the 
bill  as  currently  drafted. 

First,  however,  I  would  like  to  address  the 
questions  raised  by  the  Chairman  in  his  letter  of  March  11. 

Why  Is  Foreign  Assistance  in  the  P.S.  National 
Interest? 

Foreign  assistance  is  one  means  by  which  the  United 
States  expresses  and  seeks  to  extend  its  core  political  and 
economic  values  in  the  international  arena.   We  care  as  a 
country  about  nurturing  democracy  wherever  it  may  spring  up. 
We  care  as  a  country  about  promoting  the  rule  of  law,  rather 
than  the  rule  of  individuals.   We  care  as  a  country  about  how 
people  in  other  countries  are  treated;  that  they  are  accorded 
basic  human  rights  and  dignity.   A  properly-structured  foreign 
assistance  program  can  —  and  in  our  view  should  —  address 
these  issues. 

Foreign  assistance  may  also  promote  our  own,  more 
parochial,  interests.   For  instance,  democratic  systems  that 
follow  the  rule  of  law  may  be  better  places  for  our  companies 
to  do  business  —  because  they  may  be  less  corrupt,  for 
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example.   Countries  that  have  the  proper  legal  infrastructure 
will  also  provide  more  hospitable  environments  for  doing 
business  across  borders.   More  economically-developed 
countries  have  a  greater  ability,  and  often  a  greater 
tendency,  to  buy  our  products. 

With  respect  to  the  environment,  because  we  live  in 
a  global  commons,  we  also  have  a  direct  stake  in  preventing 
environmental  degradation  in  other  countries. 

There  may  also  be  security  interests  that  can  be 
furthered  through  a  foreign-assistance  program.   However,  that 
is  an  issue  on  which  our  group  has  not  focussed  specifically, 
so  I  will  not  comment  on  it  here. 

As  the  foregoing  makes  clear,  we  believe  foreign 
assistance  should  not  take  place  in  a  vacuum.   The  rationale 
for  a  foreign  assistance  program  depends  on  a  thoughtful 
identification  and  articulation  of  national  goals  and 
interests.   As  the  Committee  knows  well,  the  American  people 
will  not  tolerate  vast  amounts  of  money  being  spent  on  foreign 
aid  for  ill-defined  goals.   On  the  other  hand,  where  goals  are 
well-articulated  and  specific,  we  believe  public  support  will 
be  forthcoming. 

These  goals  and  interests  should  be  defined  as 
universally,  and  on  as  much  of  a  long-term  basis,  as  possible. 
In  our  view,  even  though  foreign  assistance  is  inextricably 
tied  to  foreign  policy,  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  program 
should  not  be  held  hostage  to  the  vagaries  of  politics. 

Why  Is  Foreign  Assistance  Reform  Needed? 

In  the  post-World  War  II  period,  the  Cold  War 
perspective  dominated  our  foreign  policy  thinking,  and  our 
foreign  assistance  program  as  well.   The  end  of  the  Cold  War 
must  lead  to  a  reevaluation  and  revamping  of  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  programs,  just  as  it  has  led  to  a  rethinking  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  more  generally.   The  ABA  believes  that  the 
time  is  right  now  for  such  fundamental  reform. 

What  Practical  Difference  Will  Reform  Make? 

Foreign  assistance  reform  can  and  should  result  in 
significant  revamping  of  our  bilateral  assistance  program,  as 
well  as  a  reallocation  of  resources  between  our  bilateral  aid 
program  and  multilateral  aid-givers.   Let  me  address  the 
latter  first. 
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1.   Bilateral  Versus  Multilateral  Aid 

In  the  past,  the  vast  majority  of  U.S.  foreign  aid 
has  been  delivered  through  bilateral  aid  mechanisms.   While 
there  will  always  (in  our  view)  be  a  significant  place  for  a 
bilateral  aid  program,  a  rethinking  of  our  foreign  assistance 
program  may  result  in  striking  a  different  balance  between 
bilateral  and  multilateral  aid  than  has  been  struck  in  the 
past. 

Multilaterally-delivered  aid  can  offer  a  greater 
diversity  of  models,  greater  freedom  from  political 
constraints,  and  a  more  consistent  and  long-term  effort.   Of 
particular  importance  in  an  era  of  scarcer  dollars,  it  also 
allows  donor  countries  to  leverage  their  contributions. 

Although  the  rationale  for  increased  multilateral 
aid  may  be  present,  a  greater  reliance  on  the  multilateral 
approach  will  by  no  means  obviate  the  need  for  a  bilateral  aid 
program.   Because  specific  U.S.  political,  economic,  or 
security  interests  in  providing  foreign  aid  may  be  diluted,  or 
not  reflected  in  the  same  way,  in  a  multilateral  program,  a 
bilateral  program  will  still  be  necessary.   Indeed,  properly 
done,  we  believe  the  two  can  be  complementary. 

In  our  report,  we  have  tried  to  identify  the 
benefits  that  may  accrue  from  each  method  of  delivery,  as  well 
as  the  negatives  potentially  associated  with  each  approach. 
We  commend  this  analysis  to  the  Committee's  attention. 

2.   Nature  of  the  U.S.  Bilateral  Aid  Program 

Any  reform  of  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  program 
will  and  should  affect  the  face  of  AID  or  any  other  aid-giving 
agency.   It  should  result  in  the  elimination  of  some  programs, 
an  increase  in  the  resources  of  others,  and  perhaps  some  new 
programs.   In  general,  we  foresee  a  more  targeted  program  as  a 
result  of  the  reform  effort.   I  should  caution,  however,  that 
the  ABA  has  not  made  a  study  of  AID  programs  with  the  purpose 
of  recommending  specific  changes  in  the  agency.   Rather,  we 
have  tried  to  focus  on  the  key  issues  mentioned  above  —  of 
goals  and  objectives  —  believing  that  the  structural  reform 
should  necessarily  follow  from  and  reflect  the  decisions  that 
are  made  on  that  level. 

What  Kind  of  Refom  Will  Bast  Suit  U.8.  Interests? 

In  the  view  of  the  ABA,  reform  of  the  U.S.  foreign- 
aid  program  should  focus  on  the  following  goals: 
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•Creating  a  structure  that  has  the 
institutional  ability  to  respond  rapidly  to  changing 
circumstances  and  needs; 

•Maintenance  of  a  consistent,  long-term  effort 
where  goals  cannot  be  achieved  quickly; 

•A  willingness  to  permit  the  aid-delivering 
agencies  to  experiment,  and  to  find  creative  solutions  to 
difficult  problems; 

•An  ability  to  maintain  simultaneous  activity 
on  a  variety  of  fronts;  and  finally 

•De-politicization  of  the  aid  program  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible. 

Let  me  now  spend  a  few  moments  highlighting  an  area 
of  particular  concern  to  our  Association. 

The  Importance  of  the  Rule  of  Law 

One  of  the  overarching  goals  of  the  ABA  is  the 
promotion  of  the  rule  of  law  throughout  the  world.   Because  of 
that  goal ,  it  is  understandable  that  we  would  focus  on  the 
importance  of  the  rule  of  law  to  strong  and  sustainable 
development . 

The  rule  of  law  should  be  the  cornerstone  of  any 
effort  to  promote  democracy,  human  rights,  and  economic 
development  that  is  sustainable  and  environmentally  sound.   In 
our  view,  the  United  States  is  uniquely  positioned  to  offer 
expertise  in  this  arena,  and  can  itself  expect  to  benefit  from 
the  fruits  of  its  assistance  in  these  areas.   Not 
unimportantly,  we  recognize  that  such  efforts  are  perhaps 
easier  for  a  U.S.  population  generally  unsupportive  of  foreign 
assistance  to  embrace.   At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
recognize  that  the  U.S.  model  will  not,  and  should  not,  be  the 
only  relevant  model  for  a  developing  country.   Other  donor 
countries  may  provide  civil  law  models,  parliamentary  systems, 
and  perhaps  others,  for  consideration.   Ultimately,  the 
recipient  country  must  choose  which  model  suits  it  best. 

Issues  of  specific  application  aside,  however,  it  is 
well -recognized  that  democratic  societies  are  in  general  more 
pacific  (internally  as  well  as  externally),  more  stable,  and 
better  able  to  provide  for  their  people.   They  are  less  likely 
to  create  situations  that  will  lead  to  population  upheaval. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  focus  simply  on  political  development, 
however.   Our  foreign  assistance  efforts  should  also  be  geared 
towards  assisting  in  establishing  the  infrastructure  for 
economic  development. 
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Both  political  and  economic  development  have  a 
significant  legal  component.   Promotion  of  democratization  and 
human  rights  requires  the  development  of  legal  and  regulatory 
systems  and  institutions  that  will  defend  and  nurture  the 
rights  of  individuals,  channeling  conflict  to  pacific  means  of 
resolution,  and  allowing  for  individual  participation  in  the 
system  of  governance,  among  other  things. 

Promotion  of  economic  development  also  requires  a 
legal  infrastructure  that  establishes  the  framework  for 
economic  activity,  and  controls  improper  conduct,  whether  that 
conduct  be  corrupt,  or  simply  violative  of  the  norms  defined 
by  the  society. 

Finally,  we  note  that  protection  of  the  environment 
also  has  a  significant  legal  dimension,  from  the  development 
of  norms  and  standards  for  business  or  other  activity,  and  the 
assembly  of  information  regarding  environmental  effects,  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  rules  of  conduct. 

The  legal  infrastructure  we  are  advocating  is  as 
important  to  the  development  of  a  society  as  the  physical 
infrastructure  that  has  been  the  focus  of  many  development 
programs.   Although  not  as  tangible  as  a  dam  or  a  road,  legal 
infrastructure  is  at  least  as  critical  to  the  functioning  of  a 
democratic  society.   One  only  has  to  look  at  the  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  to  realize  this  point. 

Building  this  legal  infrastructure  suggests  a 
broader  approach  to  foreign  assistance  than  simply  delivering 
money  to  a  foreign  government  (although  that  may  be  one  way  to 
proceed).   It  suggests  more  training  programs,  for  example. 
It  may  also  suggest  different  target  groups  to  receive  that 
training. 

The  Approach  of  H.R.  3765 

As  noted  above,  we  agree  with  and  support  the  goals 
and  approach  of  H.R.  3765  as  they  relate  to  the  issues  on 
which  the  Association  has  taken  an  official  position.   As  my 
comments  here  suggest,  however,  while  the  broad-brush  strokes 
of  the  proposed  legislation  generally  cover  the  right 
territory,  we  would  urge  that  more  specific  attention  should 
be  paid  to  rule  of  law  and  legal  infrastructure  issues.   The 
bill  should  provide  the  authority  for  assistance  programs  that 
will  concentrate  on  establishing  law-based  constitutional  and 
government  structures  that  enable  political  pluralism  and 
market  economies  to  flourish,  and  which  protect  the  rights  of 
all  individuals  and  groups,  especially  in  countries  with 
sizable  ethnic  or  religious  minorities. 

In  particular,  we  would  recommend  that  greater 
attention  be  given  to  these  issues  in  Titles  I  and  II  of  the 
bill.   We  would  also  note  that  the  country  requirements  under 
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Title  I  of  the  bill  imply  a  very  high  level  of  political 
development  before  assistance  for  sustainable  development  may 
be  granted.   We  believe  this  is  unrealistic,  and  perhaps 
unwise.   First,  the  bill  suggests  a  U.S.  model  of  political 
development  that  may  not  be  appropriate  for  all  countries. 
Second,  political  development  will  not  always  precede  economic 
development.   It  may  accompany  sustainable  development,  or 
even  lag  behind  it.   Even  where  it  lags,  that  may  not  mean 
that  there  is  no  justification  for  economic  development 
assistance.   Rather,  it  may  mean  that  both  political  and 
economic  development  assistance  need  to  occur  in  tandem,  and 
that  effective  methods  and  safeguards  for  delivering  economic 
development  assistance  under  those  circumstances  will  need  to 
be  devised. 

*  *  * 

We  hope  these  comments  are  helpful  in  your 
consideration  of  this  important  legislation.   Thank  you  again, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
Committee.   I  would  be  happy  to  try  to  address  any  questions 
that  you  may  have. 
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CAUTIONARY   NOTE 
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RECOIlMENDATrCS 

BS  IT  XEaox.vzo.  z'zja.z   tha  American  3ar  Asscciaticn  suaporrs  1 

f'jscaz^entaj.  reror=  of  z~s   U.S.  foreicr.  assistance  prccran:  and  2 

as  ir  J'UHTHr.H  rzsolvxd.  that  the  American  Sar  Association  3 

sxippcrts  a  progras  which  has  among  its  central  components  the  4 

foilcwing  types  of  foreign  assistance,  delivered  througn  both  5 

bilateral  and  aultilaceral  agencies,  as  appropriate:   '  g 

(a)  foreign  assistance  to  promote  democratiraticn.  h'jaan  7 
rights,  and  the  r-jLLe  of  law;  g 

(b)  foreign  assistance  to  promote  the  establishment  of  rhp  9 
legal  infrastructure  necessary  for  economic  development  and  10 
international  connerce;  and  H 

(c)  foreign  assistance  to  promote  sustainable  development  12 
that  13  environmentally  soxind.                         '  13 
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REPORT 


Summary 

This  Report  provides  the  views  of  the  Section  of 
International  Law  and  Practice  (the  "Section")  on  reform  of  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  programs.   The  Working  Group  that  drafted  the 
report  was  formed  in  early  1993  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  the 
new  Administration's  intended  reform  of  such  programs  and 
providing  input  to  the  Administration  on  the  direction  and 
content  of  that  reform. 

In  general,  the  Working  Group  viewed  its  focus  as  being 
related  to  Goal  VIII  of  the  Association,  "Promoting  the  Rule  of 
Law  Throughout  the  World".   The  Working  Group's  mission  was  not 
to  serve  as  an  advocate  for,  or  an  opponent  of,  continued  funding 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Development  ("AID")  or  other 
development  agency  funding  of  Americcin  Bar  Association 
activities.   Nor  did  the  Working  Group  feel  it  was  appropriate 
for  it  to  take  any  position  regarding  AID'S  continued  existence 
or  internal  organization.   It  also  declined  to  address  the 
subject  of  foreign  military  assistance. 

Based  on  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  Working 
Group,  the  Section  supports  fundamental  reform  of  the  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  progrcim.   The  United  States  must  become  more 
focused  in  the  articulation  and  implementation  of  its  foreign 
assistance  objectives.   Among  other  things,  the  "patchwork  quilt" 
process  by  which  foreign  assistance  policy  has  been  r.ade  in  the 
United  States  in  recent  years,  reflected  in  the  current  Foreigrn 
Assistance  Act  and  other  statutes,  needs  fundamental  reform.   The 
new  regime  must  be  devised  and  implemented  in  such  a  way  as  to 
permit  simultaneous  activity  on  several  fronts,  long-term 
efforts,  experimentation,  and  rapid  responses  to  changing 
ci reams tances  and  needs.   It  must  be  de-politicized  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible. 

Fostering  democratization,  respect  for  human  rights  and  the 
rule  of  law  should  be  key  objectives  of  the  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  program.   The  Report  clarifies  these  concepts,  and 
identifies  the  elements  of  a  prograun  for  political  development. 
The  Section  notes,  however,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  focus 
simply  on  political  development.   Countries  should  also  be 
assisted  in  establishing  the  infrastructure  for  economic 
development  which  in  turn  gives  nations  the  meems  to  support 
themselves  and  grow,  and  provides  security  for  the  political 
rights  of  all  the  people.   The  Report  describes  the  elements  of 
an  economic  development  prograun,  and  the  process  by  which  it 
should  be  formulated.   As  a  third  objective,  the  Report  focuses 
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en  environmentally  sound  aavaiopment  and  legal-  based  structures 
that  will  support  principled  environmental  decisionmaking. 

The  Report  concludes  that  the  foregoing  objectives  should  be 
achieved  by  a  combination  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  ~eaiis. 
The  pros  and  cons  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  programs  are 
examined  in  detail.   In  the  Section's  view,  a  bilateral  approach 
is  the  best  vehicle  for  pursuing  unique  foreign  policy  and  other 
interests  of  the  United  States.   However,  where  there  are  shared 
interests,  a  multilateral  approach  is  appropriate,  and  nay  even 
be  prefercible  in  an  era  of  scarcer  dollars. 


In  view  of  the  desirable  goals  outlined  in  the  Report,  the 
Section  of  International  Law  and  Practice  supports  the 
recommendations  outlined  above. 
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BACKGROUND 

The  Working  Group  on  U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  Programs  (the 
"Working  Group" )  was  formed  in  early  1993  for  the  purpose  of 
analyzing  the  new  Administration's  intended  reform  of  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  programs  and  providing  input  to  the  new 
Administration  on  the  direction  and  content  of  that  reform. 

A.  Membership  of  the  Working  Group 

Members  of  the  Working  Group  (listed  in  Attachment  A)  were 
recruited  from  a  variety  of  committees  within  the  Section  of 
International  Law  and  Practice,  including  the  International 
Investment  and  Development  Committee,  the  International 
Environmental  Law  Committee,  the  International  Banking  and 
Finance  Committee,  the  International  Legal  Exchange  Committee, 
and  others.   In  addition.  Section  members  and  others  !<r.own  in  the 
international  development  community  were  specifically  recruited. 
The  membership  of  the  Working  Group  includes  former  general 
counsels  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development  (".MD"),  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  ("OPIC"),  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  individuals  with  experience  at 
other  government  agencies  and  multilateral  development 
institutions,  as  well  as  private-sector-based  experience  in  the 
area.   The  group  is  bipartisein  in  composition. 

In  addition  to  the  membership  of  the  Working  Group,  several 
individuals  served  in  a  resource  capacity.   These  included 
several  employees  of  different  government  agencies  who  preferred 
not  to  be  identified  by  name,  but  who  actively  participated  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Working  Group  and  contributed  their  time 
and  expertise. 

The  membership  of  the  Working  Group  does  not  include  any 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Central  and  Eastern 
European  Law  Institute  (CEELI)  or  any  other  ABA  project  ronded  by 
AID  or  any  other  development  agency.   It  does  include  individuals 
who  are  familiar  with  existing  U.S.  government -funded  ABA 
activities  in  the  areas  discussed  in  this  Report. 

B.  Mission  of  the  Working  Group 

The  mission  of  the  Working  Group  was  debated  extensively  by 
the  group  at  its  initial  meetings.   There  was  unanimity  among  the 
membership  about  what  the  group's  mission  was  not:   It  was  not  to 
serve  as  an  advocate  for,  or  an  opponent  of,  continued  AID  or 
other  development  agency  funding  of  ABA  activities.   Nor  did  the 
group  feel  it  was  appropriate  for  it  to  take  amy  position 
regarding  AID'S  continued  existence  or  internal  organization. 
The  Working  Group  also  declined  to  address  the  subject  of  foreign 
military  assistance. 
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In   general,  the  group  viewed  its  focus  as  being  related  to 
Goal  VIII  of  the  Association,  "Promoting  the  Rule  of  Law 
Throughout  the  World" .   There  was  lively  debate  within  the 
Working  Group  about  how  broad  a  mission  it  should  have  within 
this  context;  specifically,  whether  it  should  limit  its  focus  to 
the  so-called  "legal  component"  of  U.S.  assistance  programs,  or 
whether  it  should  feel  free  to  address  broader  questions.   In  the 
end,  the  group  concluded  that  we  should  focus  on  those  areas 
where  we  had  the  greatest  expertise  and/ or  an  ability  to 
contribute  to  the  dialogue.* 

C.   Focus  of  this  Report 

Taking  a  rule-of-law  emphasis,  the  Working  Group  decided  to 
focus  on  three  possible  substantive  objectives  of  a  U.S. 
development-assistance  progreim: 

1.  foreign  assistance  to  promote  democratization,  human 
rights,  and  the  rule  of  law; 

2.  foreign  assistance  to  promote  the  legal  infrastructure 
necessary  for  economic  development  (herein  referred  to 
as  "law  for  development");  and 

3 .  foreign  assistance  to  promote  sustainable  development 
that  is  environmentally  sound. 

We  chose  these  three  areas,  not  because  we  believe  they  should  be 
the  sole  focus  of  a  development-assistance  progrcim — obviously, 
some  portion  of  U.S.  assistance  will  be  dedicated  to  meeting 
basic  human  needs  of  an  immediate  nature,  and  some  will  likely 
also  be  dedicated  to  refugee  and  disaster  assistance.   Rather,  we 
addressed  these  areas  in  part  because  they  fit  within  our  areas 
of  greatest  expertise,  as  noted  above.   Moreover,  we  chose  them 
because  we  believe  they  are  an  appropriate  focus  for  a  long-term 
approach  to  sustainable  development  in  the  fullest  sense,  and 
therefore  for  the  U.S.  development  assistance  program. 
Furthermore,  we  chose  them  because  the  U.S.  has  a  unique  interest 
or  expertise  to  offer  in  each  of  these  areas,  and  may  itself 
expect  to  benefit  from  the  fruits  of  its  assistance  in  these 


^    The  Working  Group  recognized  the  plethora  of  existing 
studies  regarding  the  future  of  AID  and  the  direction  of  the 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  progreim.   It  decided  that  it  would  not 
be  useful  to  replicate  those  studies,  or  to  try  to  tackle  the 
issue  of  rewriting  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  laws  in  detail. 
In  preparing  this  report,  the  group  has  of  necessity  reviewed 
some  of  the  studies,  and  relevant  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.   This  Report,  however,  is  intended  more  as  a 
"white  paper"  on  selected  issues  than  another  study.   It 
reflects  the  collective  insights,  research  and  experiences  of 
the  group's  members  with  respect  to  the  issues  addressed. 
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areas.   As  such,  zr.sy   are  pernaps  easier  for  a  U.S.  popuiacicn 
generally  xinsupporzive  of  foreign  assistance  to  embrace. 

Zn   addition,  the  group  decided  to  address  a  fourth  issue  — 
the  pros  and  cons  of  r.ultilateral  versus  bilateral  assistance  -- 
because  of  the  apparent  dearth  of  analysis  on  that  issue,  and  a 
belief  that  such  an  analysis  could  contribute  to  a  better 
■.inder standing  of  the  policy  choices  with  respect  to  that  issue. 

SPMMAKY    OF    ASSOMPTIONS.     CONCI.USIONS    AND    RECOMMEMDATTQM.g 

The  Working  Group  Report  includes  the  following  assumptions, 
conclusions  and  recommendations: 

1.  Foreign  assistance  goals  are  and  should  be  an  outgrowth 
of  U.S.  foreign  and  domestic  policies.   Just  as  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War  has  led  to  a  rethinking  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  so 
should  it  lead  naturally  to  a  reevaluation  and  revamping  of  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  programs. 

2.  The  United  States  must  become  more  focused  in  the 
articulation  and  implementation  of  its  foreign  assistance 
objectives.   Among  other  -hings,  the  "patchwork  quilt"  process  by 
which  foreign  assistance  policy  has  been  made  in  the  United 
States  in  recent  years,  reflected  in  the  current  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  ("FAA")  and  other  statutes,  needs  fundamental 
reform.   The  new  regime  must  be  devised  and  implemented  in  such  a 
way  as  to  permit  simultaneous  activity  on  several  fronts,  long- 
term  efforts,  experimentation,  and  rapid  responses  to  changing 
circumstances  and  needs.   It  must  be  de-politicized  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible. 

3.  Projects  and  prograuns  should  generally  be  designed  not 
as  handouts,  but  as  transferring  the  skills,  tools,  and 
structures  that  will  enable  a  country  to  progress  in.  its 
political  and  economic  development.   Programs  should  be  designed 
so  that  input  from  the  recipient  country  is  provided  throughout 
their  design  and  implementation. 

4.  Other  important  and  legitimate  considerations  of  the 
U.S.  development  program  should  be  collateral  economic  benefits 
to  the  United  States  and  environmental  soundness  (given  the 
spillover  into  the  "global  commons"  of  environmental  effects) . 

5.  Fostering  democratization,  respect  for  human  rights  and 
the  rule  of  law  should  be  key  objectives  of  the  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  program.   .As  pointed  out  in  Part  I  of  this  Report, 
democratic  societies  are  more  pacific  (internally  as  well  as 
externally) ,  more  stable,  and  better  able  to  provide  for  their 
people.   They  are  less  likaly  to  create  situations  which  will 
lead  to  population  upheaval.   Except  in  rare  cases  of  clearly 
overriding  U.S.  security  interests,  monetary  and  certain  forms  of 
in-kind  assistance  should  not  be  provided  to  governments  when 
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their  acts  and  policies  axs   ancitherira]  to  democracizacion, 
human  rights,  or  the  rule  of  law.   Technical  assistance  to  such 
governments  for  political  development,  on  the  other  hand,  nay 
help  advance  the  cause  of  reform  in  those  countries. 

6.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  focus  simply  on  political 
development,  however.   As  discussed  in  Part  II  of  this  Report, 
coiintries  should  also  be  assisted  in  establishing  the 
infrastructure  for  economic  development.   As  the  experience  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  shows,  political 
development  without  concomitamt  economic  development  is  a  rislcy 
and  unstable  proposition.   Economic  development  gives  nations  the 
means  to  support  themselves  and  to  grow,  and  provides  security 
for  the  political  rights  of  all  the  people. 

7.  Both  political  and  economic  development  have  a 
significamt  legal  component.   Promotion  of  democratization  and 
human  rights  requires  the  development  of  legal  and  regulatory 
systems  and  institutions  that  will  defend  and  nurture  the  rights 
of  individuals,  chauineling  conflict  to  pacific  means  of 
resolution,  allowing  for  individual  participation  in  the  system, 
etc.   Promotion  of  economic  development  requires  a  legal 
infrastructure  that  establishes  the  framework  for  economic 
activity,  and  controls  improper  conduct,  whether  that  conduct  be 
corrupt,  or  simply  violative  of  the  norms  defined  by  the  society. 

8.  As  discussed  in  Part  III  of  this  Report,  protection  of 
the  environment  also  has  a  significauit  legal  dimension,  from  the 
development  of  norms  and  standards  for  business  or  other 
activity,  and  the  assembly  of  information  regarding  environmental 
effects,  to  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  of  conduct. 

9 .  The  foregoing  goals  —  of  promoting  political  and 
economic  development  in  sustainable  ways  that  are  not  harmful  to 
the  environment  --  should  be  achieved  by  a  combination  of 
bilateral  and  multilateral  means.   Traditionally,  the  United 
States  has  pursued  its  development  assistance  goals  predominately 
through  a  bilateral  approach.   As  identified  in  Part  IV  of  this 
Report,  there  are  pros  and  cons  associated  with  each  approach.   A 
bilateral  approach  is  the  best  vehicle  for  pursuing  unique 
foreign  policy  and  other  interests  of  the  United  States.  Where 
there  are  shared  interests,  however,  a  multilateral  approach  is 
appropriate,  and  may  even  be  preferable  in  an  era  of  scarcer 
dollars.   A  multilateral  approach  may  also  permit  greater 
depoiiticization,  and  may  promote  experimentation  and  diversity 
of  models.^ 


'  There  are  those  in  the  Working  Group  who  would  argue 
precisely  the  contrary  position  with  respect  to  the  issues  of 
ability  to  experiment  aind  diversity  of  models. 
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IMTRODUCTION 

A.   A  New  Era  for  Foreign  Assistance 

Any  analysis  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  policy  necessarily 
reflects  elements  of  the  larger  American  debate  over  the  virtues 
of  foreign  aid.   We  begin,  however,  from  the  premise  that  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  United  States  should  provide 
foreign  assistance  has  been  --  amd  should  be  --  decided  in  the 
af  f  irmative.  ■*  While  pressures  to  adopt  a  policy  to  the  contrary 
may  exist,*  the  reality  of  America's  global  role  is  such  that 
complete  extrication  from  the  development  assistance  arena  is 
highly  unlikely,  as  well  as  inadvisable.   Thus,  our  discussion 
focuses  on  how,  in  view  of  this  reality,  this  country's  foreign 
assistance  goals  should  be  defined  in  the  new  world  order  and  how 
those  goals,  once  defined,  can  best  be  achieved. 

The  roots  of  America's  foreign  aid  policy  go  back  some  fifty 
years,  to  European  and  Japanese  reconstruction  efforts  after 
World  VJar  II.   The  United  States  was,  of  course,  a  major 
supporter  of  those  efforts.   Signif icamtly,  U.S.  involvement  in 
multilateral  institutions  such  as  the  United  Nations,  the  World 
Bank,  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  dates  from  that  Scune 
era.   As  one  source  notes,  "[f]oreign  aid  as  we  know  it  today 
grew  out  of  the  post-World  War  II  experience  with  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  other  reconstruction  programs  cind  coincided  with  the  end 
of  colonialism."*  During  the  Cold  War  years  that  followed,  the 
United  States'  choices  as  to  how  its  limited  foreign  aid  dollars 
would  most  optimally  be  spent,  more  often  thaui  not,  were 
influenced  by  a  recipient  coxintry's  allegiances  --  or  strategic 
significance  --  in  a  bipolar  world.* 


'    As  noted  in  a  recent  report,  "(f]oreign  aid  has  been 
an  integral  part  of  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  for  . 

most  of  the  postwar  period."   East  Asia: Regional  Economic 

Integration  and  I.tidIj  cat  ions  for  the  United  States.  United 
States  International  Trade  Commission  publication  2  521,  May 
1993,  at  90. 

*  See,  e.g. .  "Beware  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,"  by  Robert  W.  Lee,  in  The  Review  of  the  News.  May  25, 
1983,  at  51  (stating  that  "[f]oreign  aid  is  perhaps  the  most 
unpopular  and  expensive  program  ever  foisted  on  American 
tcixpayers  by  their  representatives  in  Congress .  " ) 

*  See  The  President's  Commission  on  the  Management  of 
A.I.D.  Programs,  "Critical  Underlying  Issues  --  Further 
Analysis,"  December  22,  1992,  at  10. 

*  Id.   (noting  that  "[t]he  U.S.  aid  progrera  was  shaped 
by  Cold  War  political  and  security  concerns  with  instability 
in  the  Middle  East  and  the  spread  of  commiinism  in  the  Third 
World. ") 
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The  post-Cold  War  years  mark  the  -begiooiAg  ox  a  difiarenc 
era,  and  there  is  much  speculation  about  the  role  America  should 
play  in  this  new  world.   A  re-focusing  of  our  foreign  assistance 
policy  is  necessary  as  well  as  timely.   With  the  increasing 
acceptance  of  free-market  economies  and  democratic  systems  of 
governance  around  the  world,  the  United  States  faces  the  choice 
of  whether  to  rest  on  the  perceived  success  of  the  40 -year 
struggle  against  comm\jnism,  or  to  recognize  that  the  incipient 
democratic  trams formation  now  underway  may  well  fail  if  left  to 
evolve  without  much  needed  support.   As  Senator  Leahy  has  stated, 
"[t]he  fundamental  question  that  this  Nation  must  face  now  is 
whether  we  will  win  the  cold  war  but  then  lose  the  peace."' 

B.   A  Program  for  the  1990s  and  Bevond 

"Winning  the  peace"  meams  in  our  view  encouraging  the 
development  of  stcible  and,  optimally,  democratic  governments.   It 
means  promoting  the  development  of  productive  economies.   It 
means  creating  a  world  that  is  more,  not  less,  habitable.   In  a 
global  economy,  it  means  creating  structures  and  circximstances 
that  are  conducive  to  increased  U.S.  trade  and  investment.   Each 
of  these  has  a  significant  —  indeed,  perhaps  a  critical  --  legal 
component . 

I.    U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  to  Promote  Democratization,  the  Rule 
of  Law  and  Human  Rights 

A.   The  Justification  for  Foreign  Assistance  in  This  Area 

U.S.  foreign  assistance  activities  should  be  guided  to  a 
significant  extent  by  U.S.  foreign-policy  objectives.   They 
should  also  reflect  the  democratic  and  humanitarian  instincts  of 
the  American  people.   The  principal  justification  for  foreign 
assistance  over  the  long  term,  however,  lies  in  its  role  in 
furthering  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  U.S.  interests.' 

Three  important  and  longstanding  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objectives  are  to  promote  the  process  of  democratization,  to 
establish  a  society  governed  by  the  rule  of  law,  and  to  advance 
the  protection  of  human  rights  in  the  world.   Democratic 
institutions  form  the  foundation  within  a  country  for  enduring 
political  freedom  and  broad-based  participation  in  civic  and 
economic  affairs.   Democratic  countries  have  historically 


''    Statement  of  Sen.  Patrick  Leahy  on  "Restructuring 
Russian  Aid,"  Cong.  Rec.  S2377,  March  4,  1993. 

'    At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  recognized  that  most 
effective  foreign  assistance  efforts  are  long-term  in 
character.   To  ensure  the  necessary  staUsility,  the  programs 
selected  by  the  U.S.  should  be  the  outgrowth  of  widely-shared 
U.S.  values  and  interests. 
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conducted  their  external  a££airs  peacefully,  contribute  to  the 
stability  of  the  int.ernational  system,  and  enauale  economic 
progress  co  occur  v/hile  also  respecting  human  rights. 

The  historical  experience  of  the  United  States  provides  it 
with  a  comparative  advantage  relative  to  most  other  coxintries  in 
providing  foreign  assistance  to  promote  democratic  institutions 
and  values.   Other  countries  look  to  the  U.S.  experience  as 
instructive.   The  United  States  was  the  first  country  to  rebel 
against  colonialism  and  has  remained  democratic  for  over  200 
years.   This  gives  the  United  States  a  unique  leadership 
obligation,  which  it  should  exercise  in  developing  bilateral  and 
multinational  programs  tailored  to  the  particular  needs  of 
individual  countries,  as  well  as  to  regional  and  global 
conditions.   At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  needs  to 
recognize  that  the  U.S.  model  will  not  and  should  not  be  the  only 
relevant  model  for  a  developing  country.   Other  donor  countries 
may  provide  civil  law  models,  parliamentary  systems,  and  perhaps 
others,  for  consideration.   Ultimately,  the  recipient  country 
must  choose  which  model  suits  it  best. 

B.   The  Meaning  of  "Democratization" 

While  there  is  no  generally-agreed  definition  of 
"democracy, "  several  recent  international  instruments  enumerate 
the  factors  that  characterize  a  democratic  system  of  government. 
They  include  factors  such  as: 

a.  free  elections  are  held  at  reasonable  intervals  by 
secret  ballot  (or  by  equivalent  free  voting  procedure) ,  under 
conditions  that  ensure  in  practice  the  free  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  electorate  in  the  choice  of  their  representatives; 

b.  the  executive  is  accountable  to  the  elected 
legislature  or  the  electorate; 

c.  the  government,  the  public  authorities  and  the 
legislature  have  the  duty  to  comply  with  the  constitution  and  to 
act  in  a  majiner  consistent  with  laws  enacted  thereunder; 

d.  everyone  has  an  effective  means  of  redress  against 
government  or  administrative  decisions; 

e.  a  national  legislature  should  be  so  organized  that  a 
majority  will  not  be  able  to  abuse  its  power  to  limit  the 
participation  of  the  minority  in  decision-making,  and  the 
minority  will  not  be  able  to  obstruct  unduly  the  legislative 
process; 

f.  human  rights  and  funxicimental  freedoms  are  guaranteed 
by  law,  which  in  turn  must  be  consistent  with  a  state's 
international  obligations; 
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g.   all  parsons  axe  equal  before  the  law  and  are 
entitled,  without  discrimination,  to  the  equal  protection  of  the 
law; 

h.   the  legal  system  prohibits  amy  discrimination,  and 
guarantees  to  all  persons  equal  and  effective  protection  against 
discrimination  on  amy  grounds; 

i.   the  independence  of  judges  cind  impartial  operation 
of  the  public  judicial  service  is  effectively  ensured; 

j .   the  independence  of  legal  practitioners  is 
protected,  cind  the  autonomy  of  the  lawyers'  associations  is 
guaranteed;  and 

k.   all  the  media  are  guarajiteed  freedom  of  expression 
and  of  dissemination  of  information. 

Any  one  of  these  factors  has  a  variety  of  important 
components  that  may  also  be  spelled  out.   For  instance,  free 
elections  should  provide  for: 

--  more  than  one  party  to  participate  in  the  elections; 

—  a-1  seats  in  at  least  one  chamber  of  the  legislature  to 
be  freely  contested  in  a  popular  vote; 

—  all  adult  citizens,  without  any  discrimination,  to  vote; 

—  the  voting  procedure  must  be  properly  supervised 
(including,  if  necessary,  international  monitors) ,  votes  must  be 
honestly  counted  and  reported,  and  the  official  results  must  be 
promptly  published; 

—  political  ccimpaigning  must  be  conducted  in  a  fair  and 
free  atmosphere,  free  from  intimidation  by  administrative  action 
or  violence;  and 

—  no  legal  or  administrative  obstacles  may  be  allowed  to 
impede  the  access  of  candidates  and  parties  to  the  media  during 
the  campaign.' 


'    These  factors  cmd  components  were  excerpted,  with 
slight  modifications,  from  such  diverse  documents  as  the  1990 
Concluding  Document  of  the  Copenhagen  Conference  on  Humzui 
Dimension  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  (CSCE) ;  the  1991  Paris  Agreement  on  a  Comprehensive 
Political  Settlement  of  the  Cambodia  Conflict,  concluded  by  a 
group  of  Asian  states  and  the  five  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  (Annex  5,  paras.  4  eu:d  5,  31  I.L.M.  200 
(1992);  and   the  statement  of  fundamental  principles  prescribed 
by  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 

(continued. . . ) 
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C.  The  Proeramr.aric  Focus 

U.S.  foreign  assistcur.ee  prograuns  to  promote  democracy,  human 
rights,  and  the  rule  of  law  should  focus  on  specific  goals  in 
light  of  limited  available  finamcial  resources,  cind  the  need  to 
take  into  account  the  competence  of  U.S.  aid-giving  agencies  to 
develop  and   implement  practical,  effective  programs.   Such 
programs  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  needs  amd  priori- 
ties of  recipient  countries.   In  a  broad  framework,  U.S.  assis- 
teuice  should  concentrate  on  estaiilishing  law-based  constitutional 
cuid  government  structures  that  enable  political  pluralism  and 
market  economies  to  flourish,  and  which  protect  the  rights  of  all 
individuals  amd  groups,  especially  in  countries  with  sizaUale 
ethnic  or  religious  minorities.   Public  education  programs  in 
recipient  countries  are  especially  important,  particularly  in 
countries  that  do  not  have  a  tradition  of  democratic  institutions 
amd  market  economies,  or  where  ethnic  conflicts  persist. 

D.  Past  Efforts 

U.S.  foreign  assistance  prograims  in  the  past  have  not 
focused  heavily  on  promoting  the  development  of  staUale  democratic 
societies  and  humam  rights.*'  Perhaps  too  much  emphasis  was 
placed  on  Cold  War  foreign  policy  objectives  and  too  little 
attention  was  paid  to  evaluating  results.   Circumstcinces, 
however,  have  changed  and  so  too  should  U.S.  foreign  assistance. 
Furthermore,  except  in  rare  cases  of  clearly  overriding  U.S. 
security  interests,  monetary  and  certain  forms  of  in-kind 
assistance  should  not  be  provided  to  governments  whose  acts  amd 
policies  are  amtithetical  to  democratization,  human  rights,  amd 
the  rule  of  law.-^ 


'( .  .  .continued) 
Mations  for  South  Africa  in  its  1989  Declaration  on  Apartheid 
and  Its  Destructive  Consecjuences  in  Southern  Africa,  annexed 
to  GA  Resolution  S-16/1,  14  December  1989.   See  also  Thomas  M. 
Framck,  "The  Emerging  Right  to  Democratic  Governance",  5  Am. 
J.  Int'l  L.  46-91  (1992) . 

^°       Sfi£  FAA,  §§  281  ("Utilization  of  Democratic 
Institutions  in  Development"),  116  ("Human  Rights").   These 
are  the  two  primary  sections  of  the  FAA  that  deal  with  —  and 
only  in  a  limited  mamner  --  democratic  development.   However, 
the  SEED  Act  of  1989  and  the  Freedom  Support  Act  of  1992  both 
provide  for  extensive  programs  for  democratic  institution- 
building. 

^^   Acceptance  of  this  principle  does  not  imply  that  no 
aid  should  be  given  to  such  countries.   It  may  be  possible  to 
deliver  aid  in  a  way  that  will  assure  that  it  will  reach  the 
intended  beneficiaries  or  that  will  ally  the  aid-giver  with 
the  cause  of  reform.   Further,  aid  in  the  form  of  technical 

(continued. . . ) 
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S.   The  Means  n-  Dplivpr'/ 

As  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Part  IV  of  this  Report,  in 
promoting  democratization  and  humaui  rights,  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  should  go  beyond  bilateral  efforts.   Emphasis  on 
multinational  efforts  should  become  a  basic  part  of  U.S.  foreign 
assistcuice.   The  United  States  should  consider  means  by  which  its 
own  activities  can  be  augmented  amd  supplemented  (financially  and 
in  terms  of  prograuns)  by  encouraging  multinational  agencies  (such 
as  the  various  U.N.  specialized  agencies  and  regional  agencies) 
to  restructure  their  governance  amd  reorient  their  programming  so 
they  would  be  eOale  to  become  more  effective  in  addressing 
difficult  problems.   Now  that  the  Cold  War  is  behind  us,  the  U.N. 
specialized  agencies  have  the  possibility  of  being  better  cible  to 
focus  their  concerns,  to  reach  consensus  on  policy  objectives, 
and  to  develop  cooperative  programs  desigrned  to  address 
contentious  emd  long-neglected  issues.   The  United  States  ceui 
influence  this  process  and  coordinate  its  own  program  with  those 
of  the  U.N.  and  regional  agencies. 

F.   Zlements  of  a  Law  for  Development  Program 

The  outline  below  provides  an  inventory  of  the  major  forms 
of  technical  assistance  that  the  U.S.  government  could  provide 
through  bilateral  or  multilateral  assistauice  in  the  areas  of 
democratization,  promoting  the  rule  of  law  and  protecting  hiunaui 
rights.   It  does  not  deal  with  the  related,  but  different,  issue 
of  providing  technical  assistcUice  to  promote  economic  reform, 
growth,  and  stcibility  that  is  discussed  in  Part  II  of  this 
Report.   Some  of  the  forms  of  assistamce  noted  below  would  be 
more  or  less  appropriate  depending  on  the  particular  recipient 
coiintry  or  region,  its  existing  historical  traditions  and  its 
level  of  political  and  social  development. 

1.    Rule  of  Law  and  Human  Rights 

a.  Assist  in  the  development  of 
constitutional,  criminal,  and  civil  laws 

b.  Assist  iii  the  development  of  administrative 
procedure  laws  and  regulations 

c.  Assist  in  the  development  of  aji  independent 
judiciary  euid  the  training  of  judges  and 
lawyers  to  function  within  such  a  system 


" ( . . .continued) 
assistcmce  of  the  type  advocated  here  (as  opposed  to  monetary 
assistamce  or  other  types  of  in-kind  assistcUice)  may  assist  in 
advancing  democratization,  human  rights,  amd  the  rule  of  law, 
because  it  strengthens  the  education  base,  aind  potential 
support  for  a  law-based  society.   In  that  sense,  it  is  vinlike 
dams  amd  roads. 
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d.  Assise  in  the  deveiopmeni:  of  parlidmentary 
procedures  and  the  training  of  legislators 

e.  Assist  in  the  development  of  law  schools, 
and  the  training  of  prosecutors  and  public 
defenders 

f.  Assist  in  the  establishment  of  civilicin 
control  of  the  military  and  the  training  of 
police 

g.  Provide  hum£m  rights  training  to  leaders  of 
non-governmental  organizations,  labor 
unions  and  other  advocacy  organizations 

h.     Encourage  ratification  of  and  adherence  to 
U.N.  and  regional  human  rights  agreements 

i.     Assist  in  fostering  comnliance  with  laws, 
by 

(i)     promoting  public  education  efforts 
to  foster  compliance 

,ii)    assisting  in  the  development  of 
auiti  corrupt  ion  programs 

Independent  Media 

a.  Promote  the  esteiblishment  of  government 
policies  facilitating  the  independence  of 
media 

b.  Provide  training  to  journalists  and 
broadcasters 

c.  Assist  in  the  development  of  broadcast 
regulations,  libel  laws 

Democratic  Pluralism.  Social  and  Political  Process 

a.  Supply  support  for  free  elections  -- 
monitoring,  equipment,  election  commissions 

b.  Assist  in  the  development  of  political 
parties 

c.  Assist  in  the  development  of  free 
independent  democratic  trade  unions 

d.  Assist  in  the  development  of  non-government 
organizations  ("NGOs"),  civic  organizations 
and  citizens'  networks 
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e.  Provide  educational  refonn;  zrain  teachers 

f.  Assist  in  estaialishing  universities; 
providing  fellowships  for  students  and 
professors  to  study  in  the  United  States 

4.    Democratic  Governance  and  P'j-blic  Administrarinn 

a.  Assist  in  the  training  of  city  and 
mxinicipal  mamagers 

b.  Provide  training  in  orgcinizational 
management 

c.  Provide  training  in  budgets  and  finance 

d.  Provide  training  in  contracting  and 
procurement 

e.  Provide  training  in  personnel  systems 

To  provide  effective  assistance  in  these  areas  will  require 
expertise  in  the  subject  matter,  combined  with  expertise  in  the 
country  or  region.   Since  it  is  unlikely  that  any  agency  will  (or 
should)  possess  the  full  rsmge  of  subject-matter  expertise,-'  it 
will  necessitate  an  ability  to  mobilize  a  variety  of  outside 
resources,  public  and  private.   However,  it  is  important  that  the 
U.S.  government  provide  effective  project  development  and 
oversight,  because  outside  contractors  will  not  have  the  breadth 
of  perspective  nor  the  long-term  view  that  the  government  can 
bring  to  bear.*' 


^^    In  our  view,  the  lead  U.S.  foreign  assistance  agency 
needs  "subject  matter  expertise"  in  the  process  of  political 
development,  but  not  in  all  the  specific  substantive  areas 
that  such  development  may  implicate.   It  needs  some 
appreciation  of  comparative  law  issues,  and  particularly  of 
the  differences  between  common  and  civil  law  societies. 

"    There  may,  of  course  be  exceptions  (and  we  believe 
there  are) ,  but  the  need  for  stewardship  will  remain  simply  to 
ensure  that  taxpayer  fvmds  are  properly  spent. 
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II.       U.S.  Foreign  .nSSlSuanc^  co  fromoce  Econoriic 
DeveloT3T.ent:  Zoals   and  Mechanisms 

A.    The  Role  of  Law  in  Economic  Development  and  the 
Goals  of  Technical  Assistance  in  "Law  for 
Development" ^.^ 

Promoting  economic  development  has  long  been  a  goal  of 
many  foreign  assistance  prograuns  .•  The  economic  development 
activities  we  are  proposing  do  not,  however,  fall  under  the 
rubric  of  traditional  "infrastructure"  projects  (although  we 
would  argue  that  they  are  structurally  even  more  basic  than  a  dam 
or  road) .   Rather,  our  focus  is  on  development  of  a  legal 
infrastructure  for  commercial  activity,  both  among  nationals  of 
the  developing  country,  and  with  those  from  outside  --  what  we 
have  previously  referred  to  as  "law  for  development". 

We  believe  that  law  for  development  should  be  a  central 
element  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  programs  seeking  to  promote 
economic  development  and  the  rule  of  law.**  Legal  institutions 
constitute  social  learning:   a  set  of  rules  that  facilitate  and 
guide  social  and  economic  interaction.   If  we  are  able  to  reform 
the  rules  in  a  developing  country,  and  enhance  their  general 
acceptability  and  thus  improve  its  societal  "mind" ,  we  will  help 
it  to  be  productive  and  to  adapt  by  itself.  ^^  Below  are  examples 


"    While  business  and  technological  skills  are  also 
critical  to  economic  development,  these  capabilities  are  more 
likely  to  flow  naturally  if  the  appropriate  legal  and 
institutional  environment  is  available.   In  a  market  economy, 
such  capabilities  will  not  necessarily  be  provided  by  the 
government,  or  by  other  governments.   On  the  other  hand,  law 
is  the  natural  and  appropriate  function  of  government,  and 
legal  and  governing  skills  may  not  develop  naturally  by  market 
mechanisms. 

"    Perhaps  an  example  is  in  order..  An  economy  that  has 
been  directed  through  state  planning  in  the  past  is  in  need  of 
a  new  brain  for  allocating  capital.   In  the  past  in  these 
countries,  capital  was  allocated  by  plam,  with  bureaucrats 
deciding  priorities  and  determining  efficiencies.   These 
bureaucrats  are  increasingly  being  turned  out  of  their  jobs, 
but  how  is  capital  to  be  allocated?   In  the  U.S.  model  of  a 
market  economy,  capital  is  allocated  largely  by  entrepreneurs, 
business  organizations,  banks  and  securities  markets.  These 
allocators  harness  market  forces  to  discipline  the  allocation 
of  capital  and  also  decentralize  decisions  regarding  the 
allocation  of  capital.   But  as  we  have  seen  countless  times, 
financial  institutions  need  appropriate  regulation  in  order  to 
operate  efficiently  and  without  disasters.   Technical 
assistance  efforts  may  provide  assistance  in  instituting 
appropriate  legal  and  regulatory  systems,  and  thereby  help  to 

(continued. . . ) 
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or  wnac  .aw  ror  aaveaopmenc  nay  accompiisn  in  aeveiopmc 
countries . 

1.  Law  for  Development  as  a  Part  of  the 
Transformation  to  a  Market  Economy 

Legal  infrastructure  is  necessary  for  successful 
privatization  and  transformation  of  a  centrally-plauined  economy 
for  several  reasons.   First,  it  is  necessary  to  facilitate 
economic  trainsactions  that  comprise  a  market  economy: 
Appropriate  laws  allow  more  efficient  treinsactions  by  providing  a 
framework  for  them.  Second,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  abuse 
that  may  arise  in  cin  unregulated  market  economy.   Mamy  reformers 
in  developing  countries  are  as  market-oriented  as  one  can  be, 
failing  to  recognize  that  the  market  presents  significamt 
opportunities  for  abuse  that  a  society  cannot  sustain.   3y 
providing  appropriate  laws  and  regulations,  abuse  can  be  limited 
and  a  possilsle  backlash  away  from  a  market  system  can  be  avoided. 

2.  Law  for  Development  as  Promoting  Economic 

Activity  and  International  Trade 

Technical  assistance  in  law  and  regulation  can  play  an 
important  role  in  helping  developing  countries  and  emerging 
democracies  develop  their  own  enterprises.   It  also  incidentally 
contributes  to  the  development  of  market  opportunities  for  U.S. 
goods . 

•  With  an  effective  fincincial  system, 
memufacturers  in  developing  countries  can 
obtain  financing  to  establish  plants  and  to 
acquire  raw  materials  or  equipment  needed  to 
produce  for  the  domestic  or  export  markets. 

•  In  addition,  in  the  area  of  intellectual 
property,  technical  assistance  can  help  to 
produce  acceptable  intellectual  property  laws 
and  enhance  the  degree  of  enforcement  of  those 
laws.   Importantly,  this  kind  of  assistance 
has  the  effect  of  encouraging  trade  in  markets 
that  U.S.  producers  might  otherwise  be 
reluctant  to  enter. 


Finally,  by  helping  to  create  impartial  and 
fair  legal  cind  regulatory  systems, 


•^( .  .  .continued) 
establish  a  mechcinism  that  cam  allocate  capital  appropriately 
in  developing  co\intries.   We  could  continue  with  exeunples  in 
other  areas  of  law,  all  illustrating  the  same  point: 
Developing  co\intries  need  appropriate  and  efficient  legal  and 
regulatory  systems  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  cibilities  and 
resources  they  have,  and  thereby,  to  develop. 
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international  ttaJe  wiil  be  enhanced.  Thus, 
legal  and  regulatory  assistance  can  help  to 
create  appropriate  conditions  for  U.S.  foreign 
investment,  and  markets  for  U.S.  goods  and 
services.   One  need  only  look  to  our  southern 
neighbor,  Mexico,  to  vmderstcuid  the 
relationship  between  enhanced  U.S.  trade  and 
domestic  law  reform  in  developing  countries, 
in  areas  such  as  intellectual  property, 
environmental  protection,  laJaor  protection  and 
foreign  investment  law. 

Legal  reform  in  the  area  of  democratic  institution- 
building,  as  recommended  in  Section  I,  in  addition  to  providing 
the  political  infrastructure  for  a  staJale  existence,  works 
synergistically  with  efforts  to  improve  the  legal  infrastructure 
for  business  and  economic  relations.   For  example,  an  impartial 
legal  system  for  the  regulation  and  facilitation  of  a  market 
economy  will  serve  to  establish  and  protect  against  arbitrary 
governmental  power,  a  society  in  which  the  rule  of  law  may 
flourish.   Without  a  sound  administrative  law  and  court  system, 
effective  regulation  is  impossible,  cind  dispute  resolution 
relating  to  transactions  will  be  unavailable,  raising  the  costs 
of  doing  business. 

Finally,  although  discussed  separately  in  Part  III  of 
this  Report,  fostering  environmental  protection  and  sustainable 
development  is  one  element  of  the  law  for  development  agenda. 
Training  and  technical  assistamce  in  developing  and  implementing 
appropriate  environmental  laws  and  institutions  is  important  in 
order  to  help  provide  the  capabilities  to  regulate  ^his  highly 
technical  area,  and  to  ensure  that  economic  development  is  not 
achieved  at  an  unacceptable  price  (not  only  to  the  developing 
country  but  to  the  international  commxinity)  in  terms  of 
environmental  degradation. 

B.    Current  efforts  in  Legal  Technical  .^ssisnar.ge 

1.     Bilateral  Efforts 

U.S.  bilateral  "law  for  development"  efforts  to  date 
have  been  relatively  modest  in  goals  emd  effects.   The  most 
significant  projects  in  terms  of  scope  and  level  of  funding  have 
been  AID  projects  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Indonesia.   In  addition, 
many  other  U.S.  agencies,  including  the  Commerce  Department,  the 
SEC,  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  Justice  Department,  the  State 
Departnent,  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  the  EPA,  engage  in  legal  technical  assistance  prograims.   Such 
a  plethora  of  assistance-givers  creates  a  challenge  for 
coordination.   Furthermore,  all- these  efforts  draw  significantly 
on  external  expertise,  often  relying  on  a  number  of  separate 
for-profit  or  not-for-profit  contractors.   This  may  raise 
difficult  issues  of  coordination,  consistency,  conflicts  of 
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interest,  excess  cost,  continuity  oi  -advi.ee  and  compieceness  of 
advice. 

2.     Multilateral  and  Foreign  Bila^gr-si  -^*=n^x,5 

The  World  Bank  and  the  UN,  other  multilateral  agencies 
and  other  governments  have  for  some  time  been  concerned  about  the 
importance  of  legal  reform  in  the  developing  countries,  but  only 
recently  have  they  begun  to  engage  in  significamt  efforts  in  the 
technical  assistance  for  law  applicaible  in  the  development  field. 
However,  these  efforts  often  are  not  coordinated  with  those  of 
AID  or  with  other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  or  other  governments. 

C.    Elements  nf  a  Law  for  Development  Program 

For  the  reasons  set  out  previously,  we  believe  that 
technical  assistance  in  the  area  of  "law  for  development"  offers 
enormous  benefits,  by  providing  the  tools  needed  for 
self-sufficiency,  allowing  recipient  countries  finally  to 
"graduate"  from  their  dependence.   Today,  much  of  what  passes  for 
technical  assistance  in  law  for  development  is  too  short-term, 
and  too  superficial,  or  even  too  narrow  and  technical,  to  be  of 
lasting  utility.   In  addition,  resources  are  wasted  by  competing 
donor  institutions,  each  offering  short-term  or  superficial 
assistance.   It  is  clear  that  there  are  no  quick  fixes  in  law  for 
development.   Rather,  law  for  development  requires  the  sustained 
application  of  analytical  resources  from  both  the  donor  countries 
auid  the  recipient  covintry.   Set  forth  below  is  a  list  of  critical 
areas  to  be  developed  in  the  legal  systems  and  a  list  of  tasks 
that  should  be  undertaken  in  that  process. 

1.      Generallv  Applicable  Commercial  ^aw«=; 

a.  Competition  policies  and  laws 

b.  Bamking  and  fineuice  laws 

c.  Tcuc  laws 

d.  Securities  laws 

e.  Sale-of -goods  laws 

f.  Secured  transactions  laws 

g.  Real  property  laws 

h.  Personal  property  laws 

i.  Intellectual  property  laws 

j.  Business  orgeuiization  laws 

k.  Bankruptcy  laws 

1,  Administrative  laws 

m.  Procurement  laws 

n.  Environmental  laws 

o.  Labor  laws 
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2.     Interr.arional  Trade/Invesrmenr  ^aws 

a.  Foreign  investment  laws 

b.  Customs  and  import  laws 

c.  Unfair  trade  practices  laws 

d.  Arbitration  laws  , 

D.    DeveloDir.p  T.aws  in  the  Relevant  Area.g 

*  In  terms  of  process,  developing  laws  in  these  areas 
implies  a  series  of  tasks: 

1.  Assess  the  needs  of  the  society  involved. 
What  laws  or  legal  institutions  are  needed?  Consider  what  laws 
and  institutions  exist  emd  what  is  the  appropriate  order  for  the 
introduction  of  new  laws  and  institutions. 

2.  Assess  the  local  legal,  economic,  political 
and  social  context.   How  should  the  appropriate  laws  or  legal 
institutions  be  devised  to  fit  local  society  in  terms  of  its 
domestic  and  international  goals? 

3.  Undertake  a  comparative  law  effort,  examining 
various  foreign  laws  and  legal  institutions.   Which  of  them  would 
fit  local  society  the  best?  The  choice  must  be  made  by  the 
recipient  society,  through  democratically  validated  institutions 
of  government. 


Tailor  laws  and  institutions  for  local 


society. 


5.   Devise  a  plan  of  implementation.   This  plan 
should  include  appropriate  explanations  to  legislators, 
appropriate  education  for  those  to  be  charged  with  enforcing, 
operating  or  complying  with  the  law  and  appropriate  follow-up  to 
assess  the  utility  of  the  law  or  institution  to  achieve  the  goals 
set  for  it  and  recommend  mid-course  corrections. 

Each  of  these  tasks  requires  the  active  engagement  of 
local  legal,  economic  and  political  personnel,  as  well  as  foreign 
experts.   As  in  ciny  professional  relationship,  these  experts  must 
work  in  close  consultation  with  their  clients  —  the  host 
government  in  this  case  --  and,  following  consultation,  conform 
to  their  instructions.   It  is  necessary  that  experts  from  mauny 
disciplines,  including  not  only  law,  but  also  economics,  politics 
and  sociology,  work  together  in  these  efforts.   Any  particular 
law  and  development  program  would  be  structured  over  a  period  of 
several  years,  and  benefit  from  consistent  and  continuous 
management  over  that  period. 

E.    Coordinatjnn  of  Efforts 

We  believe  that  recipient  governments  should  be  given  a 
full  array  of  models  from  which  to  choose  in  establishing  legal 
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regimes.   The  U.S.  moael  i-s  -nor  necessarily  the  mosL  useful  for 
many  countries.   Coordination  is  desirable,  however,  to  avoid 
redundancy,  bureaucratic  competition,  and  confusing  cacophony. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  recommend  maximum  centralization  of 
law  for  development  efforts,  at  least  eimong  U.S.  agencies. 
Although  government  agencies  have  different  substantive  expertise 
that  can  and  should  be  brought  to  bear  --  one  can  hardly  imagine, 
for  example,  any  serious  efforts  to  develop  securities  laws 
without  significant  input  from  the  SEC  —  there  is  much  about  the 
law  for  development  process  that  is  generic.   There  would  be 
great  inefficiency  if  each  agency  possessing  substantive 
expertise  had  to  learn  for  itself  how  to  provide  its  services 
effectively  aroxind  the  world.  Thus,  we  see  a  need  for  a 
clearinghouse/ coordinating  function  within  the  U.S.  government. 
In  this  way,  law  for  development  efforts  could  be  applied  in  a 
coordinated,  coherent  and  continuous  manner,  xinder  the  guidamce 
and  direction  of  dedicated  "in-house"  professionals. 

If  AID  were  to  be  designated  the  coordinator  of  legal 
technical  assistance  autiong  U.S.  agencies,  its  substantive 
resources  in  law  would  need  to  be  increased.   Alternatively, 
another  agency  could  be  given  the  lead  in  this  area.   In  either 
event,  a  staff  of  law  for  development  specialists  could  coordi- 
nate and  guide  the  efforts  of  functional  specialists  from  both 
within  and   outside  the  government.   It  could  provide  the 
sensitivity  to  different  societies,  and   to  the  process  of  law  for 
development,  that  most  separate  law  for  development  efforts 
presently  lack. 

In  addition  or  alternatively,  responsibility  for  these 
efforts  could  be  delegated  to  a  multilateral  organization,  which 
could  work  in  conjunction  with  national  program  coordinators.   If 
this  were  done,  little  increment  to  AID  resources  would  be 
required,  as  these  resources  would  be  better  located  in  the 
multilateral  organization. 

The  World  Bank,  the  IFC,  the  OECD,  the  Inter-.^erican 
Development  Bcink,  and  the  UN  have  begun  to  engage  in  some 
commendable  law  for  development  efforts,  and   their  initial  work 
has  been  promising.   However,  greater  focus  and  specialization 
within  ^my  of  these  orgemizations  would  be  required  before  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  any   of  them  to  be  accorded  centralized 
responsibility  with  respect  to  law  for  development. 

As  the  pressures  of  a  global  economy  deinemd  greater 
harmonization  of  domestic  law  (e.g.,  with  respect  to  the 
intellectual  property,  environmental,  laJaor  and  foreign 
investment  provisions  of  NAFTA,  or  the  single  market  initiative 
of  the  European  Community,  or  the  uniform  laws  on  commercial 
topics  produced  by  UNCITRAL) ,  a  centralized  clearinghouse  of 
technical  assistance  in  law  might  help  to  avoid  unnecessary 
inconsistencies  and  differences  that  may  act  as  impediments  to 
trade . 
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Of  course  ail  coanrriss  will  continue  co  have  varying 
preferences  and  cultures,  and  therefore  varying  legal  systems. 
Successful  technical  assistance  in  law  for  development,  as  we 
have  learned,  must  be  predicated  on  the  desire  and  interest  of 
the  host  country,  and  not  imposed  from  above.   Whatever  the  means 
of  delivery,  this  fundamental  principle  must  be  respected.   At 
the  same  time,  the  opportunity  for  countries  to  develop 
consistent  approaches  where  consistency  is  desired  must  not  be 
thwarted. 


III.      Foreign  Assistance  Relating  to  Environmental  Matters 
and  Sustainable  Development 

A.    The  Justification  for  Assistance  in  this  Area 

It  has  become  well-established  that  the  type  of 
development  to  be  promoted  aroiind  the  world  is  development  that 
is  sustainable  by  the  host  country.   The  term  sustainable 
development  refers  to  development  that  is  environmentally  sound. 
It  connotes  a  variety  of  things,  including  use  of  appropriate 
technology,  as  well  as  available  inputs  and  supplies,  local 
workforce  training,  and  last  but  not  least,  protection  of  the 
environment . 

Promoting  host-country  development  that  is 
environmentally  sound  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 
This  follows  from  the  realization  that  the  countries  of  the  world 
share  a  global  commons,  and  that  damage  to  a  local  environment  -- 
for  example,  a  tropical  rain  forest  —  from  economic  or  other 
activity  can  have  an  impact  thousands  of  miles  away,  in  the  form 
of  climate  change,  ozone  depletion,  loss  of  species  diversity, 
and  perhaps  from  other  effects  un)cnown  to  us  today.   Moreover, 
low  environmental  standards  can  have  adverse  trade  effects. 

Developing  and  developed  countries  will  not  always  find 
common  grovrnd  on  the  issues  of  the  importance  to  be  given  to 
environmental  protection  efforts,  or  the  particular  projects  or 
programs  to  be  supported.   These  differences  in  perspective  — 
flowing  from  disparate  levels  of  resources,  stages  of 
development,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  global  damage  from  a 
given  activity  may  be  less  than  the  perceived  local  harm  --  make 
the  need  for  foreign  assistemce  in  this  area  even  more 
compelling. 

This  Report  assimes  that  there  is  a  reasonably  high 
degree  of  consensus  surrovinding  the  proposition  that  only 
development  that  is  environmentally  sound  should  be  supported  by 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  efforts.   The  question  then  becomes  what 
specific  steps  should  be  taken,  and  what  progreims  should  be 
adopted,  by  which  agencies,  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
environmentally  sound  development. 
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The  quescion  of  what  is  appropriate  is  not  an  easy 
question  to  einswer.   AID'S  current  efforts  in  the  environmental 
area  do  not  appear  to  represent  an  integrated  part  of  its 
progrcuns.   Perhaps  due  to  the  grafting  of  specific  conservation 
and  environmental-protection  mandates  on  to  the  FAA,  AID  has 
tended  to  focus  on  a  limited  universe  of  so-called  "green" 
projects,  involving  conservation  efforts  under  the  rubric  of  its 
agricultural  programs.   At  the  same  time,  it  has  given  less 
attention  (except  in  its  analysis  of  environmental  impacts)  to 
issues  arising  in  other  areas,  such  as  hazardous  waste  disposal, 
and  air  and  water  pollution  (so-called  "brown"  activities) ,  that 
may  be  equally  if  not  more  importemt  from  an  environmental 
stcmdpoint.   This  has  been  exacerbated  by  funding  decisions  that 
may  be  project -oriented,  rather  than  focused  on  the  agency-wide 
development  of  skills  emd  tooi3  necessary  if  environmental  issues 
are  going  to  be  integrated  into  programs  in  general . 

That  environmental  issues  cannot  be  confined  to  narrow 
or  traditional  concepts  is  underscored  by  the  recent  experience 
in  the  NAFTA  negotiations.   Clearly,  mauiy  types  of  activities 
that  have  heretofore  not  been  analyzed  in  terms  of  their 
environmental  effects  now  will  be.   The  same  should  be  true  for 
the  activities  funded  by  foreign  assistance. 

C.    Elements  of  a  Program 

We  recommend  that  the  following  be  made  priority  tasks 
in  connection  with  advancing  the  goal  of  environmentally 
responsible  development  assistcmce: 

1.  Environmental  concerns  need  to  be  integrated 
into  the  prograun  development  and  implementatioa  processes  of  each 
development  agency  in  which  the  U.S.  participates.   To  achieve 
this  integration,  each  such  agency  needs  to  have  a  section  that 
is  concerned  with  environmental  issues,  headed  by  a  high-level 
appointee.   While  that  section  will  be  the  most  visible  locus  of 
institutional  expertise  on  environmental  issues,  non-specialists 
within  the  agency  should  also  be  given  training  on  environmental 
issues.   (This  is  in  fact  an  existing  mandate  for  AID  that  has 
not  been  effectively  implemented  due  to  lack  of  funding.)   Such 
training  is  particularly  importcint  for  regional  staff,  who  may  be 
involved  in  project  conceptualization  and  implementation. 

2.  The  U.S.  should  support  the  establishment  of 
training  programs  for  host  countries,  in  areas  such  as  cross- 
sectoral  environmental  planning  for  activities  that  affect  a 
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variety  of  different  sectors,  aifli  t?ie  tIevBiopment  of  apprctyriaxe 
ins ci tut ions  to  deal  with  environmental  issues.-* 

3 .  Just  as  legislation  to  estalslish  the  legal 
infrastrjicture  for  commercial  activities  has  been  recommended,  so 
the  U.S.  should  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  development 
of  appropriate  laws  and  regulations  regarding  environmental 
issues  faced  by  developing  countries.   The  democratization,  human 
rights,  and  rule  of  law  objectives  described  in  Section  I  of  this 
Report  should  be  expanded  to  include  an  environmental  component. 
The  subcomponents  of  an  environmental  element  would  be: 

a.  the  development  of  administrative 
procedures  for  the  safeguarding  of  public  and  individual  rights 
in  the  field  of  the  environment; 

b.  the  development  of  mechsuiisms  for  the 
integration  of  technical  and  scientific  information  into 
legislative  and  administrative  processes; 

c.  public  information  and  participation 
rights  regarding  environmental  issues  and  decisions;  and 

d.  possibly  others,  including  the 
development  of  NGO  organizations. 

4.  The  law  for  development  technical  assistance 
for  regulatory  programs  recommended  in  Part  II  of  this  Report 
also  has  an  environmental  dimension  to  it.   Environmental 
regulation  is  one  of  the  central  parameters  that  countries 
establish  in  order  to  curb  the  deemed  excesses  of  private 
conduct.   Legal  technical  assistance  in  this  arena  would  include: 

a.  development  of  pollution,  air  and  water 
qual i  ty  s  tandards ; 


"    The  United  States  has  already  "exported",  through 
the  FJ\A   and  otherwise,  one  of  its  most  potent  tools,  the 
environmental  impact  statement  ("EIS").   While  some  may 
disagree  about  the  utility  of  that  tool  in  foreign  contexts  — 
and  certainly  it  cannot  operate  in  a  vacuum  without 
surrounding  laws  and  institutions  --  it  is  already  a  reality 
in  many  contexts .   Countries  that  are  required  to  prepare  such 
statements,  in  order  to  receive  U.S.  assistance  or  to  comply 
with  their  own  domestic  laws,  need  training  in  the  preparation 
and  use  of  such  statements.   Providing  such  training  gives 
those  responsible  for  administration  of  environmental  laws  and 
regulations  in  the  host  country  a  tool  for  gathering  and 
analyzing  relevant  information.   Given  the  U.S.  parentage  of 
the  EIS  concept,  we  have  a  natural  leadership  role  in 
technical  assistance  in  this  area. 
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b.  escablishmanr  of  incentive  scmc-ures  co 
proiroce  anci-poilution  activicy,  and  conversely,  che  deveiopmenc 
of  liability  standards,  all  as  appropriate;  and 

c.  the  development  of  remediation  schemes. 

5.   Because  the  priorities  of  developing  countries 
will  not  necessarily  coincide  with  those  of  the  developed  world 
regarding  environmental  issues,  any  foreign  assistance  program 
also  needs  to  include  a  component  for  identifying,  promoting  and 
supporting  projects  whose  global  inplications  may  be  greater  th2ui 
their  local  implications  or  importam.ce. 

As  with  the  other  areas  discussed,  the  precise 
dimensions  of  projects  will  vary  from  coxintry  to  country  and  from 
region  to  region.   Therefore,  technical  expertise  in 
environmental  issues  will  need  to  be  married  with  regional 
expertise.   Approaches  that  have  worked  in  the  more  established 
systems  of  Latin  American  countries  may  not  work  in  the  newly- 
independent  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  for  example. 

IV.        Foreicm  Aid  Delivery  Mechanisms 

Parts  I  through  III  of  this  Report  have  focused  on 
possible  goals  and  objectives  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  in  the 
post -Cold  War  era.   In  view  of  those  proposals,  this  Part 
considers  the  pros  and   cons  of  two  of  the  delivery  mechanisms 
that  may  be  employed  to  provide  such  aid:   multilateral  agencies 
and  U.S.  bilateral  sources  of  assistance.'''  The  Working  Group 
has  not  attempted  to  analyze  the  particular  merits  and/or 
drawbacks  of  development  financing  associated  with  each  of  the 
niimerous  multilateral  development  agencies.   Similarly,  it  was 
not  our  intention  to  provide  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
structure  and  operations  of  AID.   Rather,  our  goal  in  this 
portion  of  the  Report  is  to  provide  a  somewhat  generic  assessment 
of  multilateral  and  bilateral  assistance  in  view  of  the  specific 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  goals  the  Working  Group  has  proposed. 

A.    A  Dual-Track  Approach  to  Foreicm  Assistance 

As  prior  Parts  of  this  Report  suggest,  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  provide  development  assistance  through 
both  multilateral  and  bilateral  channels.   We  view  these  two 
approaches  as  complementary.   It  is  important  for  this  country  to 
continue  to  participate  in  —  and  vigorously  and  consistently 
support  —  multilateral  aid  institutions.   In  fact,  the  foreign 
assistance  goals  this  Working  Group  has  identified  earlier  in 
this  Report  may  lend  themselves  to  increased  utilization  of 


^''         As  noted  in  the  introduction  to  this  Report,  owe 
analysis  focuses  on  economic  and  development  assistance  rather 
them,  military  aid  progreuns. 
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muicilaterai  financing  mechani'Sirts .   AS  a  consequence  of  recent 
and  profound  chcinges  in  our  world,  institutions  such  as  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  cind  Development  (the  "World 
Bank" )  today  count  the  countries  of  the  former  Eastern  Bloc  and 
the  former  Soviet  Union  among  their  members.   American  dollars 
channeled  through  such  multilateral  institutions  work  to  support 
the  growth  and  development  of  private  enterprise  and  democracy  in 
nations  that  only  a  few  years  ago.  represented  a  version  of  life 
unpalatable  to  most  Americans. 

While  recognizing  the  in^sortcince  of  providing 
assistance  through  multilateral  cheinnels,  the  Working  Group  notes 
that  the  changing  geopolitical  environment  has  not  obviated  the 
need  for  a  U.S.  bilateral  assistance  program.   Indeed,  bilateral 
assistcince  has  historically  been  the  predominant  emphasis  of  the 
U.S.  program.^*  To  the  contrary;  the  United  States  is  uniquely 
positioned  to  provide  direct  assistance  to  covintries  now 
embarking  on  the  path  of  developing  market-oriented  economies  and 
nascent  democratic  systems.   The  Working  Group  recognizes  and 
welcomes  AID'S  focus  on  these  two  areas  as  key  elements  of  its 
strategy  of  supporting  "sustainable  development"  world-wide.   The 
challenge  at  this  juncture  is  to  more  clearly  define  the  role  of 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  in  a  changed  --  and  chcinging  --  world. 

B.    The  Pros  and  Cons  of  Each  Approach 

In  the  early  1980s,  the  debate  over  the  choice  between 
multilateral  cind  bilateral  aid  was  laid  out  succinctly  in  an 
address  by  David  Rockefeller  before  the  Brookings  Institution.^' 
In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Rockefeller  listed  the  following  arguments  -- 
pro  and  con  --  as  those  heard  most  frequently: 


''    Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Foreign  Assistance  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  H.Rep.  iOl-32,  February  1989,  at  8  (noting 
that  " [mjultilateral  aid  emerged  in  the  early  1960s  in 
conjunction  with  the  'development  for  development's  sake' 
view,  but  has  never  become  a  dominant  feature  in  American 
aid."). 

"    "The  Roles  of  Multilateral  and  Bilateral  Aid, "  by 
David  Rockefeller  in  The  Future  Role  of  the  World  Bank.  Edward 
R.  Fried  and  Henry  D.  Owen,  eds..  The  Brookings  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.  1982. 
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Bllacaral  Aid 


Pros 


ability  to  focus  on 
politically  congenial  nations 


Cons 


limited  reach  —  only  one 
country  at  a  time 


ad)ility  to  focus 
geographi  cal ly 

ability  to  focus 
programmatically  (such  as 
fcutiily  planning) 

cibility  to  link  closely  to 
private  efforts  on  a  project- 
by-project  basis 


lack  of  multiplier  (we  don't 
get  the  benefit  of  the  help 
of  other  nations) 

danger  of  becoming  identified 
with  unsavory  governments 
with  resulting  resentment  by 
local  population 

possible  "colonialist" 
interpretation 

reduced  flexibility  through 
congressional  earmarking 

resentment  of  other  countries 
not  receiving  bilateral  aid 
from  us 


Multilateral  Aid 


Pros 
multiplier  effect 


relative  political  neutrality 
and  ability  to  insist  on 
sound  development  practices 

broad  impact 

shared  " ownership " 

greater  continuity  and 
consistency 


Cons 


lack  of  U.S.  control 
(ideological,  geographic  and 
programmatic ) 

difficulty  of  tailoring  for 
private  involvement  on  case- 
by-case  basis 


Based  on  our  experience  and  observations,  we  would  add 
to  that  catalogue  the  following  additional  elements: 


^lateral  Aid 


Pros 


ability  to  foster  U.S. 
bilateral  foreign  relations 


Cgns 


U.S.  model  and  experiences 
may  not  be  appropriate 
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ability  co  foster  peopie-co-   -lore  difficult  to  sustain 
people  relationships  long-term  projects 

ability  to  project  U.S. 
values 

ability  to  be  tied  to  U.S.- 
source  goods,  services,  and 
systems 

increased  political  , 

leverage/ influence 

more  flexible 

counterweight  to  other 
countries'  bilateral  aid 
programs 

Hultilateral  Aid 

Pros  Cgn? 

greater  diversity  of  models    slow  moving 
(at  least  ideally) 

may  have  greater  latitude  to   bloated  international 
experiment  (less  subject  to    bureaucracies  with  expenses 
political  constraints)         we  cannot  control 

dragged  down  by  countries 
opposing  assistance 

This  head-to-head  comparison  brings  the  'multilateral 
vs.  bilateral  aid'  debate  into  stark  relief.   The  original  list 
also  demonstrates  the  Cold  War's  significant  influence  on  the 
underlying  analysis.   For  example,  the  criticism  that 
multilateral  aid  precludes  the  U.S.  from  exercising  control  over 
the  recipients  of  such  aid  has  to  some  extent  (although  certainly 
not  completely)  been  diluted.   Concerns  with  supplying  U.S. 
dollars  to  "communist"  nations  lay  at  the  heart  of  that  concern. 
However,  as  a  consequence  of  the  recent  political  changes  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  the  resulting  end 
of  the  Cold  War,  such  reservations  appear  to  have  been 
substantially  reduced.^" 

Furthermore,  a  growing  consensus  with  respect  to 
development  objectives  among  both  lending  and  borrowing  nations 


'"  Some  would  argue  that  new  reasons  for  exercising 
control  over  foreign  assistance  have  replaced  the  Cold-War 
concerns. 
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has  led,  in  the  World  Bank's  view,  co  a  "greater  reliance  on 
-arJcecs  and  a  strong,  but  more  iiitiited  role  for  government."*^ 
Broader  acceptance  of  a  market-based  approach  to  economic 
development  has  in  cum  allowed  the  Bank  greater  flexibility  to 
support  programs  that  promote  privatization  and  the 
institutionalization  of  systems  that  underlie  more  democratic 
forms  of  governance.--  .\3  noted  recently,  "  [t]ypicaily,  two  of 
every  three  Bank  operations  include  components  that  explicitly 
support  private-sector  development,  up  from  cibout  40  percent  four 
years  ago."^'  This  is  a  remarkable  fact.  As  noted  in  Part  II  of 
this  Report,  establishing  an  institutional  infrastructure  in 
which  the  private  sector  ccin  operate  is  critical  to  long-term 
development  efforts. 

C.   Alternative  Forms  of  Assistam.ce  are  Both 
ComTsleinentarv  and  Necessary 

Overall,  as  a  consequence  of  the  changes  our  world  has 
undergone  in  the  last  several  years,  the  terms  of  the 
multilateral -bilateral  assistcince  debate  may  have  been 
significantly  altered.   Countries  such  as  Russia  and  Poland  are 
now  full-fledged  members  of  the  World  Bank,  for  example;  this  was 
not  the  case  during  earlier  phases  of  the  debate.-*  Today, 
greater  receptivity  to  the  assistance  and  influence  of 
multilateral  institutions  cam  help  pave  the  way  for  further 
change;  the  U.S.  should  be  sin  active  participant  in  this 
discourse. 

The  utility  and  value  of  multilateral  assistance 
notwithstanding,  bilateral  assistcince  cam  amd  should  play  an 
important  role  in  U.S.  foreign  assistance  policy.   Multilateral 
aid  will  never  replace  bilateral  aid  where  key  U.S.  interests  are 
involved.   The  three  areas  discussed  in  this  Report  are  all  areas 
where  important  U.S.  interests  are  at  stake,  although  not 
necessarily  to  the  same  extent  in  different  places  around  the 


"    The  World  Bank:  Annual  Report  1992.  at  15. 

"    See  generally.  World  Bank  Information  Brief  D.01.4- 
93,  "Toward  a  Market  Economy,"  {noting  that  in  moving  from 
centrally-plamned  economies  to  free  market  economic  and  social 
institutions,  "[l]aws  governing  private  corporations,  banking 
and  financial  institutions  must  be  put  in  place  covering 
everything  from  ownership  to  bankruptcy,  including  intricate 
aspects  of  institutional,  legal,  amd  regulatory  reforms.") 

"    The  World  Bank:  Annual  Report  1992.  at  60. 

"    See  generally.  World  Bank  Information  Brief  J. 01.4- 
93,  "The  Former  Soviet  Union  and  the  World  Bank,"  April  1993, 
(noting  that  in  1992,  fourteen  of  the  fifteen  coiintries  that 
comprised  the  former  Soviet  Union  had  become  members  of  the 
World  Bank) . 
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globe.   The  foreign  assiswance  chaileTiyt:  of  the  90 's  will  be 
prioricizacion  of  programs  and  allocation  of  limited  resources. 
Where  material  but  not  necessarily  key  interests  are  not  at 
stake,  the  multiplier  effect  of  multilateral  efforts  may  r.ake 
that  option  more  desirable. 

While  endorsing  a  continued  strong  bilateral  program, 
we  should  reemphasize  our  concerns  about  how  such  a  program  is 
conceived  and  administered.   A  foreign  aid  program  that  13  built 
around  enduring  values,  which  can  be  implemented  programmatically 
on  a  long-term  basis,  will  be  a  credible,  sustainable  program. 

A  reform  of  the  FAA  could  serve  as  the  vehicle  for 
articulating  the  fundamental  premises  of  a  U.S.  program  in  a 
clear  and  cogent  fashion.  We  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  to 
recognize  that  congressional  micro -management,  and  politicization 
of  foreign  aid,  has  not  produced  the  desired  results,  and  that  a 
r.ew,  .-ore  enduring  approach  is  needed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  H.  Carter 

Chair,  Section  of  International 
Law  and  Practice 

February  1994 
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Helen  Keller 


15  March  1994 


The  Honorable  Lee  Hamilton 
Chairman  of  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
2187  Raybum  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20515-1409 


Dear  Congressman  Hamilton: 

The  proposed  bill  H.R.  3765  represents  a  wonderful  statement  of  policy,  with  which  we 
agree. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  this  document  be  strengthened  by  including  the  specifics  of 
appropriate  actions  which  address  the  goals  of  the  bill.  In  the  past,  actions  were  pinpointed 
in  specific  legislation  to  meet  policy  ideals  such  as  the  elimination  of  vitamin  A  deficiency 
and  the  control  of  onchocerciasis.  With  the  elimination  of  Congressional  earmarks,  the  bill 
should  include  specific  directions  to  ensure  that  crucial  programs  are  included  as  funding 
priorities.  The  issues  that  we  feel  need  to  have  specific  wording  to  protect  funding  include 
the  following: 

•  Repeatedly,  private  voluntary  organizations  (PVOs)  are  mentioned  as  important 
partners  in  providing  foreign  assistance  and  upholding  the  principles  of 
sustainable  development.  PVOs  develop  innovative  programs  as  well  as  leverage 
goverrmiental  funds  through  private  donations  from  citizens  and  corporations. 
Relatively  minuscule  funding  has  been  allocated  to  private  voluntary 
organizations  through  the  United  States  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  this  funding  has  been  steadily  declining.  PVOs  must  specifically  be  included 
as  important  agents  of  foreign  assistance  with  the  requisite  funding  mechanisms 
specified. 

•  The  Child  Survival  Program  of  USAID  has  been  one  of  its  most  successful 
programs  and  has  enhanced  goodwill  among  recipient  countries.  Measurable 
progress  has  been  clearly  shown.  In  addition.  Child  Survival  projects  contribute 
to  "population  control"  (to  use  the  language  of  the  bill).  This  important  program 
is  only  cursorily  mentioned  in  the  document.  Given  the  enormous  contribution 
which  nutrition  makes  to  child  survival  and  which  child  survival,  in  turn,  makes 
to  sustainable  economic  development,  the  issue  of  nutrition,  and  particularly 
micronutrient  nutrition,  needs  to  be  emphasized. 


The  United  States  has,  until  now,  been  a  leader  in  funding  nutrition  programs  for 
the  world's  children.  The  World  Bank  reported  in  1993  that  nutrition  inter- 
ventions are  among  the  most  cost-effective  public  health  interventions,  at  less 
than  $10  per  disability-adjusted  life  year  saved  (Source:  World  Bank 
Development  Report,  1993).  Vitamin  A  interventions  are  particularly  effective, 
at  $l-$2  per  disability-adjusted  life  year  saved.  In  the  current  bill,  nutrition  is 
mentioned  primarily  in  terms  of  hunger,  and  micronutrients  do  not  appear  to  be 
mentioned. 

In  the  last  decade,  foreign  assistance  for  emergency  and  non-emergency  feeding 
programs  has  actually  contributed  to  increasing  the  incidence  of  completely 
preventable  conditions  such  as  xerophthalmia,  pellagra,  beriberi  and  scurvy  in 
refugee  camps.  These  deficiencies  of  vitamin  A,  niacin,  thiamin  and  vitamin  C, 
respectively,  were  caused  because  food  containing  these  vitamins  or  food 
supplements  were  not  provided.  The  bill  should  include  specific  mention  of  these 
micronutrients  for  any  feeding  programs.  As  mentioned  above,  the  bill  mentions 
only  hunger,  which  may  not  be  present  during  the  aforementioned  life-threatening 
nutritional  deficiencies. 

In  order  for  foreign  assistance  to  be  effective  in  improving  the  health  status  of 
vulnerable  groups,  funding  must  be  committed  over  the  long-term  course  of  any 
given  disease  or  negative  causative  factor  being  attacked.  Although  this  point 
seems  obvious,  the  most  recent  example  where  it  has  not  been  implemented  is 
the  case  with  USAID  funding  for  river  blindness.  Funding  at  the  level  of  $2.5 
million  was  made  available  to  PVOs  for  only  three  years.  However,  the 
treatment  of  river  blindness  with  the  drug  ivermectin  requires  ten  years. 
USAID's  current  investments  in  health  -  whether  long-standing,  as  in  nutrition, 
or  new,  as  in  river  blindness  ~  must  not  be  wasted  by  inadequate  funding. 

In  order  for  "population  control"  to  contribute  to  sustainable  economic 
development,  children  must  not  only  survive,  but  be  healthy  and  be  productive. 
Conservation  of  crucial  functions,  such  as  vision,  should  be  specifically  mentioned 
and  the  contributions  of  nutrition  and  child  survival  interventions  need  to  be 
specifically  mentioned  as  well.  Promotion  of  appropriate  breastfeeding  practices, 
which  also  benefits  vitamin  A  status,  needs  to  be  clearly  included  whenever 
"population  control"  is  mentioned  because  of  the  clear  link  between  these 
practices  and  the  increase  in  birth  intervals.  Specific  micronutrients  play  a  role 
in  "population  control"  activities  because  of  the  irreversible  damage  that  may 
occur  among  the  declining  number  of  children  that  will  be  bom.  Specifically, 
vitamin  A  deficiency  may  cause  permanent  blindness,  iodine  deficiency  may  cause 
irreparable  mental  retardation,  and  iron  deficiency  may  cause  anemia  -  all 
conditions  which  clearly  impinge  on  economic  productivity. 
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Given  the  above  considerations,  relevant  sections  of  the  bill  need  to  include  specific  mention 
of: 

the  priority  for  clear  funding  mechanisms  and  adequate  appropriations  to  support 
PVOs  as  partners; 

the  contribution  of  the  Child  Survival  Program  and  specific  mechanisms  to  ensure 
that  the  financial  input  to  preserve  this  program  is  in  place; 

the  contribution  of  interventions  which  preserve  critical  functions,  such  as  vision, 
to  sustainable  economic  development  and  "population  control"; 

the  contribution  of  vitamin  A  interventions  to  sustainable  economic  development 
and  "population  control"; 

the  contribution  of  iodine  interventions  to  sustainable  economic  development  and 
"population  control"; 

the  contribution  of  iron  interventions  to  sustainable  economic  development  and 
"population  control"; 

the  contribution  of  breastfeeding  promotion  to  nutrition,  child  survival,  and 
"population  control"; 

the  need  for  long-term  commitments  to  nutrition,  health  and  population 
interventions,  such  as  that  being  made  by  PVOs  in  the  control  of  river  blindness 
through  the  use  of  ivermectin;  and 

specific  legislation  to  link  emergency  and  non-emergency  feeding  programs  to 
nutrition,  including  micronutrients,  through: 

approval  of  all  food  aid  appropriations  by  a  body  of  qualified  nutritionists 

to  ensure  that  nutritional  needs  ~  including  micronutrients  -  will  be  met; 

and 

requiring  countries  to  submit  a  nutrition  plan  prior  to  receiving  food  aid. 

Thank  you  for  providing  us  with  the  opportunity  to  bring  forward  these  suggestions.  We 
appreciate  your  interest  and  commitment  to  PVOs  as  an  integral  part  of  our  nation's  foreign 
affairs  programs. 


Sincerely, 


in  M.  Palmer 
Executive  Director 
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TESTIMONfY  OF  RICHARD  LONG 

FOR  THE  INTERNATIONAL  HEADING  ASSOaATION 

ON  BASIC  EDUCATION 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

MARCH  15,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  am  Richard  Long, 
Washington  Representative  of  the  International  Reading  Association  (IRA),  an  association  of 
94,000  members  in  100  countries,  the  vast  majority  of  which  are  elementary  and  secondary 
classroom  teachers  and  reading  specialists  in  the  U.S.  dedicated  to  increasing  literacy  and 
improving  reading  instruaion.   I  am  concerned  that  the  proposed  Foreign  Assistance  Act  drafted 
by  the  Administration  fails  to  address  the  educational  and  literacy  needs  of  developing  countries. 

The  Administration's  proposed  Foreign  Assistance  Act  has  six  major  goals:  promoting  sustainable 
development,  including  health,  family  planning,  and  conservation  of  the  environment;' 
democracy;  peace;  humanitarian  assistance;  free  trade;  and  diplomacy.    The  IRA  supports  these 
goals  but  is  concerned  that  the  importance  of  basic  education  will  be  lost,  when  in  reality,  we 
cannot  possibly  attain  any  of  these  goals  without  literate  people. 

It  is  alarming  that  there  are  an  estimated  950  million  illiterate  people  in  the  world  and  that  two- 
thirds  of  illiterate  individuals  are  women.    Without  literacy  skills,  people  cannot  fully  participate 
in  their  society.    They  cannot  read  signs,  maps,  or  warnings;  they  cannot  learn  about  good  health 
and  family  planning;  they  can't  read  medicine  labels  or  instruaions  for  contraception;  and  they 
cannot  effectively  participate  in  their  government.    Women  who  lack  literacy  skills  represent  a 
disproponionate  share  of  the  world's  poor  and  are  often  marginalized  and  less  productive 
participants  in  society.    Thev  tend  to  marry  earlier  and  have  more  children,  who  are  themselves 
often  uneducated  and  at  risk  for  increased  health  care  needs.    Countries  which  do  not  value 


Sustainable  developmeni  is  delincd  bv  the  Administration  as  "broad-based  economic  growih  which 
protects  the  environment,  enhances  numan  capabilities,  upholds  democratic  values,  and  improves  the  quality 
ol'  lite  ior  current  generations  while  presen-ing  that  opportunity  tor  tuture  generations. 
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education  for  women  therefore  tend  to  have  higher  birth  rates,  an  increased  number  of 
uneducated  children,  lower  economic  produaion,  and  higher  health  care  costs.      Meeting  the 
literacy  needs  of  people  in  developing  countries  is  by  far  the  most  fundamental  investment  foreign 
assistance  can  make.    Without  funding  basic  education,  investments  in  the  six  central  goals  will 
only  have  temporary,  short-lived  effeas. 

Basic  education  encompasses  instruaion  at  the  first  or  foundation  level  on  which  subsequent 
learning  can  be  based.    It  includes  early  childhood  and  primary  or  elementary  education  for 
children;  literacy,  general  knowledge,  and  life  skills  for  youth  and  adults;  and  secondary  education. 
With  basic  literacy  and  numeracy  skills,  people  are  equippped  to  become  productive  citizens,  to 
protea  the  environment,  and  to  support  democratic  forms  of  government  {Basic  Education  Report, 
AED,  1993). 

For  example,  USAID  has  assisted  in  making  a  significant  difference  in  Nepal.    A  small  gram  from 
USAID  enabled  World  Education  to  begin  a  pilot  project  that  eventually  became  the  Government 
of  Nepal's  national  literacy  program.    The  women  who  have  had  access  to  literacy  training  in 
Nepal  (where  the  female  literacy  rate  is  13.2  percent)  (UNESCO,  1991)  through  the  AID-funded 
Non-Formal  Education  (NFE)  program  have  reported  the  positive  impaa  the  program  has  had  on 
them.    Once  exposed  to  literacy  courses,  most  women  want  to  continue  their  education,  including 
learning  about  produaive  aaivities  and  improving  their  economic  status.    When  educated,  uomen 
tend  to  marry  later,  have  fewer  children,  are  more  knowledgeable  about  health,  agricultural,  and 
government  issues,  contribute  to  the  economy  and,  overall,  have  the  largest  impaa  on 
development.    The  program  evolved  to  respond  to  local  needs  of  learners,  facilitators,  and 
government  officials,  and  ultimately  lead  to  a  strategy  for  linking  literacy  training  to  development 
(UNESCO.  Working  with  Rural  Communities  in  Nepal.  1993,  Document.  No.  ED-93/\VS/29). 
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Overall,  basic  education  has  a  direct  impaa  on  people's  attitudes,  behavior,  and  way  of  life. 
Education  tends  to  foster  tolerant  attitudes  and  a  respea  for  reason.    Ethnic,  religious,  and  other 
minorities  who  are  able  to  participate  and  express  their  concerns  in  government  are  less  likely  to 
engage  in  violent  forms  of  expression  that  weaken  developmental  and  democratic  prospeas.    In 
order  for  foreign  assistance  to  promote  democracy,  citizens  must  therefore  possess  literacy  skills 
and  the  ability  to  express  their  thoughts  through  nonviolent  means.    Without  access  to 
educational  opportunities,  a  nation  cannot  achieve  these  qualities.    Investments  that  promote 
democracy  and  peace  without  addressing  the  educational  needs  of  the  people  are  overlooking  an 
essential  step. 

In  the  U.S.,  our  policies  recognize  the  conneaion  between  literacy  and  the  ability  to  be  self 
sufficient.    Congress  must  recognize  that  in  order  to  support  the  six  goals  outlined  in  the 
proposed  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  we  must  focus  on  the  faaors  at  the  root  of  poverty,  not  onlv 
the  symptoms  of  poverty.    U.S.  foreign  aid  currently  tries  to  address  the  symptoms  of  hunger, 
poor  health  and  sanitation,  pollution,  accelerated  population  growth,  domestic  strife,  and 
international  conflict.    To  address  the  root  these  problems,  it  is  crucial  that  basic  education  and 
human  resource  development  remain  a  distinct  tool  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance.    Our  efforts  to 
promote  economic  development  and  democracy  can  succeed  if  we  continue  to  provide  people  in 
developing  countries  opportunities  to  educate  themselves  and  to  funher  contribute  to  the 
economic  development  of  their  nation.    People  are  a  nation's  most  important  resource,  and  the 
literacy  needs  of  people  in  developing  countries  must  be  addressed  in  order  for  our  investments  in 
sustainable  development,  democracy,  population  control,  and  trade  to  have  any  long-lasting  effect. 
^X''e  are  requesting  that  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  continue  to  provide  this  essential  and 
supportive  source  of  funds  through  basic  education. 
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Tbe  Honorable  Warren  Christopher 
Secretary 

Department  of  State 
Washington.  D.C  20S20 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  write  to  express  my  interest  in  the  upoomin j  meeting  in  Vienna  of  the  United 
Nations  Commisrion  on  Crime  Prevention  and  Criminal  Justice.  It  is  my  hope  and 
expectation  that  in  addition  to  addressine  crime  control  and  prevention  issues,  the 
United  States  will  also  take  the  lead  in  directing  the  Commission's  work  in  the  area  of 
standard  setting  and  monitoring  of  prison  conditiona. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Commission  on  Crime  Prevention  and  Criminal  Justice  — 
until  last  year  a  committee  of  technical  experts  -  is  the  one  place  within  the  UN. 
system  where  the  issue  o(  humane  standards  for  prisoners  can  be  addressed  in  detaiL 
Issues  such  as  prison  conditions,  medical  care,  and  visitation  for  prisonen  are  not  on 
the  agenda  at  other  UJ^.  human  rights  meetings,  such  as  the  UJ4.  Human  Rights 
Commission,  whidi  deals  almost  exclusively  with  political  prisoners.  Yet  pobtical 
prisoners,  convicted  criminals,  and  detainees  aroiuid  the  world  all  experience  great 
suffering  due  to  inhuman  and  degrading  treatment  within  prison  walls.  Organizations 
such  u  Human  Righu  Watch,  which  reports  on  prison  conditions  around  the  world, 
have  described  grave  abuses  against  prisoners  even  in  countries  whose  human  rights 
records  are  never  examined  in  the  international  human  rights  fora.. 

Part  of  the  work  of  the  Vienna-based  UJ4.  unit  on  crime  in  the  past  has  been  to 
monitor  compliance  with  the  Standard  Minimum  Rules  for  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners, 
a  standard  wbich  was  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  in  19S7.  It  is  with  regret  that  I 
learned  that  since  the  Committee  of  Experts  was  replaced  with  a  political  commission 
in  199L  the  issue  of  human  rights  conditions  within  prisons  appears  to  have  fallen  from 
the  agenda. 

The  lack  of  emphasis  on  human  rights  is  reflected  in  the  report  from  the 
Commission's  first  seession.  held  m  April  1991  Human  rights  are  barely  mentioned  in 
the  report,  and  are  not  included  among  the  list  of  priorities  for  the  Conunissions's 
future  work.  Thi»  is  a  matter  of  particular  concern  in  light  of  the  fact  that  some  pf^ 
the  governments  represented  on  the  Commission  are  extremely  abusive.  It  is  a  chilling 
thought  that  Saudi  Arabia,  Cuba.  Indonesia.  n>ifti>.  and  Libya  will  be  among  the 
Commission  memben  responsible  for  interpreting  the  Standard  Minimum  Rules  for  the 
Treatment  of  Prisoners. 
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The  United  States  can  and  should  take  the  lead  in  insisting  that  the  Conunission 
return  to  its  original  mandate  and  take  serious  steps  to  seek  adherence  to  the  Standard 
Minimum  Rules.  The  U^.  should  insist  that  prison  conditions  be  an  important  item  on 
the  agenda  for  the  International  Crime  Control  Congress  planned  for  1$95.  And  our 
Government  should  seek  vays  to  enhance  reporting,  reviewing,  monitoring,  and 
compliance  with  the  Standard  Minimum  Rules.  At  a  minimum,  the  Commission  should 
resume  its  reporting  function  and  send  our  questionnaires  on  prison  conditions  to  all 
governments  on  a  regular  basis.  Ideally,  the  Commission  should  set  up  a  working 
group  to  receive  complaints,  investigate  them,  and  make  recommendations  to 
govenunents. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  report  that  human  riehts  advocates  which  monitor  prison 
conditions  around  the  world  have  informed  the  Subcommittee  that  the  only  yardstick 
by  which  governments  of  all  political  persuasions  can  be  held  to  account  in  terms  of  the 
treatment  of  the  detained  is  in  the  UJ^l.  Minimum  Standards.  Qearly,  many 
governments  fall  short  of  the  standards,  and  prisoners  -  convicted  or  merely  detained 
-  are  held  in  subhuman  environments  arouno  the  world.  Yet  the  international 
community  has,  by  promulgating  the  Standard  Minimum  Rules  nearly  four  decades 
ago,  attempted  to  hold  governments  to  a  higher  standard.  The  United  States  should  be 
looking  for  a  way  to  use  international  meetings  such  as  the  upooriiing  session  in  Vienna 
to  bolster  compliance  with  precious  human  rights  instruments  such  as  the  Standard 
Minimum  Rules.  It  is  my  nope  that  in  issuing  the  instructions  to  our  representatives  to 
the  meeting  you  will  place  human  rights  issues  high  on  the  agenda.   I  look  forward  to 
hearing  a  report  of  the  meeting,  and  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  United  States  to  promote 
human  rights  on  this  important  occasion. 


Sincerely  youn. 


/  ifTn 


Tom  Lantos 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  International  Security. 

International  Organizations  and 

Human  Rights 
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AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATK>I 

Office  of  me  Presidenr 


May  5, 1994 


The  Honorable  Lee  H.  Hamilton 

Chairman 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

2170  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 

Washington,  DC  20515-6128 

Dear  Chairman  Hamilton: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  28,  and  invitation  to  submit  written 
testimony  for  the  record  regarding  H.R.  3765,  the  "Peace,  Prosperity,  and 
Democracy  Act  of  1994,"  a  bill  currently  pending  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.   I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  six  associations  of  college  and 
university  presidents.   The  combined  membership  of  these  associations 
represents  over  2400  institutions  from  all  sectors  of  American  higher 
education.   We  are  very  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  express  our  views 
about  how  the  legislation  can  broaden  and  strengthen  our  partnerships  with 
federal  agencies  that  will  implement  this  legislation,  particularly  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID). 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  support  the  language  in  the  Peace,  Prosperity,  and 
Democracy  Act  of  1994,  which  we  find  to  be  broadly  inclusive  of  higher 
education  as  a  partner  and  implementer  of  development.   We  endorse  the 
bill's  attention  to  strengthening  indigenous  university  systems  that  support 
the  development  needs  of  their  societies.   We  also  agree  with  USAID 
Administrator  J.  Brian  Atwood's  stated  desire  to  engage  fully  the  higher 
education  community  as  a  partner  in  development,  and  to  rely  on  the 
technical  expertise  it  has  to  offer.   We  rem.ain  concerned,  however,  that  these 
legislative  guidelines  will  not  be  translated  into  USAID  operational  policies, 
notwithstanding  the  encouraging  comments  of  the  Administrator,  unless 
more  explicit  policy  directives  are  included  in  the  legislation. 

Colleges  and  universities  have  long  played  an  important  role  in 
international  development  cooperation.   They  have  engaged  in  collaborative 
research  in  many  areas  of  agriculture  and  natural  resources  that  have  led  not 
only  to  more  productive  crops  and  livestock,  but  to  improVed  environmental 
methods,  such  as  soil  management  in  tropical  areas.   In  addition  to  the 
considerable  contribution  in  the  agricultural  area,  colleges  and  universities 
have  also  provided  expertise  to  assist  indigenous  education;  to  improve  local 
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health  care  delivery;  to  develop  government  and  legal  systems;  and  to  design 
innovative  engineering,  business,  and  industry  strategies. 

Through  teaching,  research,  and  writing,  faculty  and  graduate  students 
have  helpjed  educate  the  American  public  about  the  benefits  to  domestic 
interests  resulting  from  international  cooperation.    Higher  education 
institutions  have  also  developed  collaborative  relationships  with  universities 
in  developing  countries  and  supported  exchange  programs  for  students  and 
faculty. 

In  the  past,  the  cooperative  relationship  between  higher  education  ^d 
USAID  has  worked  well  in  many  areas,  especially  agriculture.  College  and 
university  leaders  believe  that  all  parties  involved  benefit  when  USAID 
effectively  leverages  the  resources  and  expertise  of  American  higher 
education  in  implementing  its  strategic  development  assistance  priorities. 
The  recent,  dramatic  changes  within  the  international  community  present 
new  challenges  for  foreign  assistance  and  new  opportunities  for  USAID  to 
build  on  the  existing  commitment  and  investment  provided  by  higher 
education.   Not  only  can  our  institutions  provide  a  diverse  portfolio  of 
expertise  but  they  also  can  use  their  established  networks  for  sharing 
information  gained  from  their  experiences  in  development  with  domestic 
audiences,  in  academia,  government,  industry,  other  development  agencies, 
and  the  public. 

Despite  past  benefits  of  USAID-higher  education  collaboration,  and  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  guidelines  for  its  continuation  in  H.R.  3765,  current 
USAID  strategies  and  draft  guidelines  do  not  include  references  to  working 
relationships  with  higher  education,  either  in  the  U.S.  or  overseas,  nor  to 
strengthening  indigenous  institutions  of  higher  education  so  as  to  sustain 
development  efforts. 

While  USAID  mentions  education  as  cross-cutting  its  four  strategic 
priorities,  for  example,  as  an  adjunct  to  fertility  control  and  the  productivity 
of  the  female  work  force,  education  is  not  identified  as  a  necessary  foundation 
for  development.   We  fear  that  this  "cross-cutting"  approach  to  human 
capital  development  is  viewed  merely  as  coincidental  or  even  incidental  and 
may  minimize  the  importance  of  adequate  basic  education  and  higher 
education  more  directly  relevant  to  national  and  local  development. 

Our  concerns  are  compounded  when  we  learn  that  recent  guidance  to 
USAID  missions  does  not  emphasize  human  capital  nor  mention  selective 
strengthening  of  indigenous  higher  education  institutions.   Clearly,   USAID 
does  not  seem  to  value  the  essential  role  of  higher  education  in  developing 
and  newly  independent  countries.   Such  omission  will  result  in  a  steady 
erosion  and  shutting  down  of  Agency  work  in  education.    This  would  be  a 
costly  mistake  for  our  country's  pursuit  of  global  economic  development. 
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We  respectfully  make  the  following  recommendations.    We  believe 
they  will  ensure  formal  and  effective  mechanisms  for  engaging  the  full 
spectrum  of  higher  education  resources  in  global  challenges  confronting  the 
country  and  USAID: 

1.  Make  human  capacity  development  a  fifth  USAID  priority.  It  is 

essential  that  education  be  added  to  USAID's  four  "Strategies  and  Guidelines" 
of  economic  growth  population  and  health,  environment,  and  democracy,  in 
a  meaningful  way.   Formal  education  and  appropriate  training  are  necessary 
to  produce  effective  development.  Higher  education  assures  that  the 
indigenous  leadership  capacity  needed  to  sustain  economic  growth  will  be 
developed.  Access  to  education  is  the  key  to  a  democratic  society. 

2.  Broaden  USAID's  functions  and  representation.  We  recommend 
that  the  legislation  establish  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Higher  Education 
Partnerships  for  Global  Development.   This  committee  would  provide  advice 
and  counsel  to  the  Administrator  to  ensure  that  the  higher  education, 
science,  and  technology  sectors  play  a  vital  and  dynamic  role  in  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  programs  and  policies.   The  Committee  should  comprise 
representatives  from  a  broad  spectrum  of  institutions  of  higher  education, 
associations  and  centers  who  are  knowledgeable  about  development.   Such 
representation  would  include  public  and  private  research  universities, 
HBCUs,  baccalaureate  and  community  colleges. 

3.  Deepen  problem-  and  context-specific  knowledge.  It  would  be 
efficient  and  effective  to  form  on-going  technical  consultative  groups  on  (i) 
economic  growth,  (ii)  environment,  (iii)  health  and  population,  (iv) 
democratic  institutions  and  processes,  and  (v)  human  capital  development. 
These  groups  would  provide  advice  and  expertise  to  the  Assistant 
Administrator  for  the  Bureau  of  Global  Programs,  Field  Support  and 
Research,  to  the  relevant  Center  directors  in  the  Global  Bureau,  and, 
importantly,  to  the  Bureau  for  Policy  and  Program  Coordination.   Appointees 
would  be  recognized  experts  in  their  respective  fields  with  broad 
development  expertise. 

4.  Promote  collaborative  development  partnerships.  It  is  critical  that 
USAID's  strategic  objectives  are  pursued  through  cooperative  modes  that 
place  responsibility  for  planning,  management,  financing,  and  evaluation  on 
higher  education  institutions  and  their  partner  institutions.    These 
institutions  have  expertise  and  resources  to  contribute.   For  example,  the 
collaborative  research  support  projects  in  agriculture,  and  the  university 
development  linkages  projects,  which  involved  leveraged  funding,    are 
successful  models  of  this  creative,  participatory  approach  to  solving 
development  problems. 
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Colleges,  universities,  and  other  institutions  and  businesses  have 
demonstrated  in  these  programs,  especially  where  there  is  a  coincidence  of 
interest,  that  they  will  match  US  AID'S  investments,  at  a  ratio  as  high  as  3  to  1. 
USAID  should  be  encouraged  to  try  new  approaches  and  to  develop  networks 
of  education  leaders,  scientists,  and  development  practitioners.  It  would  be 
especially  useful  to  initiate  a  program  of  peer-reviewed  competitions 
designed  to  identify  and  implement  new,  low-cost,  institutional  partnership 
approaches  to  development.  These  competitions  could  be  0(>erated  in  a 
fashion  similar  to  a  variety  of  merit-based  grant  competitions  conducted  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  or  at  other  funding  agencies. 

5.  Expand  development  information  and  education.  In  addition  to 
partnerships  in  overseas  development,  higher  education  institutions  and 
their  leaders  could  be  encouraged  to  be  more  involved  in  informing  the 
public  and  key  organizations  about  US  cooperative  development  and  efforts 
to  solve  global  problems.  This  is  another  area  where  a  small  competitive 
grants  program  could  be  used  to  identify  the  most  creative  and  effective  ideas 
for  expanding  the  understanding  by  the  American  public  of  global 
development  issues  and  how  U.S.  foreign  assistance  dollars  are  utilized. 

Thank  you  for  considering  the  concerns  and  recommendations  of  the 
higher  education  community.  You  can  be  assured  of  the  strong  support  of 
our  associations  on  behalf  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 


President 


On  behalf  of  the  following  associations: 

American  Association  of  Community  Colleges 

American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities 

American  Council  on  Education 

Association  of  American  Universities 

National  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities 

National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
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